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INTRODUCTION— (1831). 

The  tale  of  the  Surgeon^s  Daughter  formed  part  of  the 
second  series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  published  in 
1827 ;  but  has  been  separated  &om  the  stories  of  the  Highland 
Widow,  &c.,  which  it  originally  accompanied,  and  deferred  to 
the  close  of  this  collection,  for  reasons  which  printers  and 
publishers  will  understand,  and  which  would  hardly  interest 
the  general  reader. 

The  Author  has  nothing  to  say  now  in  reference  to  this 
little  TSfovel,  but  that  the  principal  incident  on  which  it  turns 
was  narrated  to  him  one  morning  at  breakfast  by  his  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Train,  of  Castle  Douglas,  in  Galloway,  whose  kind 
assistance  he  has  so  often  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  in  the 
course  of  these  prefaces ;  and  that  the  military  friend  who  is 
alluded  to  as  having  furnished  him  with  some  information  as 
to  Eastern  matters,  was  Colonel  James  Ferguson  of  Huntly 
Bum,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  venerable  historian  and  philo- 
sopher of  that  name,  which  name  he  took  the  liberty  of  con- 
cealing under  its  Gaelic  form  of  MaC'Erries. 

W.S. 

Abbotbfobd,  S^pi,  1881. 
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fMr.  Train  was  reqaested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  give  him  in  writing  the 
Btoiy  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape  in  which  lie  had  told  it ;  bat  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  he  drew  up  accordingly,  did  not  reach  Abbotsford  nntil 
Jnly  1882.] 


In  the  old  Stock  of  Fife,  there  was  not  perhaps  an  individual 
whose  exertions  were  followed  by  consequences  of  such  a 
remarkable  nature  as  those  of  Davie  Duff,  popularly  called 
"  The  Thane  of  Fife,"  who,  from  a  very  humble  parentage, 
rose  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  magistracy  of  his  native 
bur^  By  industry  and  economy  in  early  life,  he  obtained 
the  means  of  erecting,  solely  on  his  own  account,  one  of  those 
ingenious  manufactories  for  which  Fifeshire  is  justly  celebrated. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  industrious  artisan  first  took  his 
seat  at  the  Council  Board,  he  attended  so  much  to  the  interests 
of  the  little  privileged  community,  that  civic  honours  were 
conferred  on  him  as  rapidly  as  the  Set  of  the  Royalty*  could 
legally  admit 

To  have  the  right  of  walking  to  church  on  holy-day,  pre- 
ceded by  a  phalanx  of  halberdiers,  in  habiliments  fashioned  as 
in  former  times,  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  guild  brother, 
to  be  a  very  enviable  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur.  Few  persons 
were  ever  more  proud  of  civic  honours  than  the  Thane  of 
Fife,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  his  political  influence  to 
the  best  account.  The  council,  court,  and  other  business  of 
the  burgh,  occupied  much  of  his  time,  which  caused  him  to 
intrust  die  management  of  his  manufactory  to  a  near  relation, 
whose  name  was  D*******,  a  young  man  of  dissolute 
habits ;  but  the  Thane,  seeing  at  last  that  by  continuing  that 
extravagant  person  in  that  charge,  his  affairs  would,  in  all 
probability,  fall  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  applied  to  the  mem- 

*  The  Constitation  of  the  Borough. 
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ber  of  ParUament  for  that  district  to  obtain  a  situation  for  his 
relation  in  the  civil  department  of  the  state.  The  knight, 
Yrhom  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  name,  knowing  how  effectually 
the  Thane  ruled  the  little  bur^  applied  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  actually  obtained  an  appointment  for  !)♦*••**•  j^  ^  ^ivil 
wrvioe  of  tixe  East  India  Company. 

A  respectable  surgeon,  whose  reeidenoe  was  in  a  neigh* 
boming  Tillage,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Emma,  who 
had  long  been  courted  by  D*******.  Immediately  before  his 
departure  to  India,  as  a  mark  of  mutual  affection,  they 
exchanged  miniatures,  taken  by  an  eminent  artist  in  Fife, 
and  each  set  in  a  locket,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  object 
of  a&ction  always  in  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  Thane  were  now  turned  towards 
Hmdostan  with  much  anxiety;  but  his  relation  had  not  long 
arrived  in  that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  before  he  had  the 
sa&fiiction  of  receiving  a  letter,  conveying  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence of  his  having  taken  possession  of  his  new  station  in  a 
Itfge  frontier  town  of  the  Company's  dominions,  and  that 
great  emoluments  were  attached  to  the  situation ;  which  was 
confirmed  by  several  Subsequent  conmiunications  of  the  most 
gratifying  description  to  the  old  Thane,  who  took  great  plea- 
sure in  spreading  the  news  of  the  reformed  habits  and  singu-* 
lar  good  fortune  of  his  intended  heir.  None  of  all  his  former 
aoquamtances  heard  with  such  joy  the  favourable  report  of  the 
nocessfiil  adventurer  in  the  East,  as  did  the  feur  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  village  surgeon ;  but  his  previous  cha- 
racter caused  her  to  keep  her  own  correspondence  with  him 
aecret  from  her  parents,  to  whom  even  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  acquainted  with  D*******  was  wholly  unknown,  till  her 
fidher  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  assured  him  of 
his  attachment  to  Emma  long  before  his  departure  from  Fife ; 
that  having  been  so  happy  as  to  gain  her  adSfections,  he  would 
have  made  her  his  wife  before  leaving  his  native  country,  had 
he  then  had  the  means  of  supporting  her  in  a  suitable  rank 
through  life ;  and  that,  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
he  only  waited  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  fulfil  the  vow  he 
had  fonnerly  made. 

The  Doctor  having  a  large  family,  with  a  very  lunited 
income  to  support  them,  and  understanding  that  D*******  had 
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Wt  last  become  a  person  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  he 
gave  his  consent,  in  which  £nuna*s  mother  iully  concurred* 

Aware  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Doctor, 
D*******  remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  complete  at  Edinburgh 
Emma's  Oriental  education,  and  fit  her  out  in  her  journey  to 
India ;  she  was  to  embark  ^t  Sheerness,  on  board  one  of  the 
Company's  ships,  for  a  port  in  India,  at  which  place,  he  said, 
he  would  wait  her  arrival,  with  a  retinue  suited  to  a  person  of 
his  rank  in  society. 

Emma  set  out  from  her  father's  house  just  in  time  to  secure 
a  passage,  as  proposed  by  her  intended  husband,  accompanied 
by  her  only  brother,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Sheerness,  met 
one  C******,  an  old  schoolfellow,  captain  of  the  ship  by  which 
Emma  was  to  proceed  to  India. 

It  was  the  particular  desire  of  the  Doctor  that  his  daughter 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  that  gentleman,  from  the 
time  of  her  leaving  the  shores  of  Britain,  till  the  intended 
marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed  on  her  arrival  in 
India ;  a  charge  that  was  frankly  undertaken  by  the  generous 
sea-captain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the  appointed  port,  D*******, 
with  a  large  cavalcade  of  mounted  Pindarees,  was,  as  expected, 
in  attendance,  ready  to  salute  Emma  on  landing,  and  to  carry 
her  direct  into  the  interior- of  the  country.  C******,  who  had 
made  several  voyages  to  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  knowing 
something  of  Hindoo  manners  and  customs,  was  surprised  to* 
see  a  private  individual' in  the  Company's  service  with  so  many 
attendants ;  and  when  D*******  declined  having  the  marriage 
fceremony  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  till 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  C******,  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  resolved  not 
to  part  with  Emma  till  he  had  fulfilled,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  promise  he  had  made  before  leaving  England,  of 
giving  her  duly  away  in  marriage.  Not  being  able  by  her 
intreaties  to  alter  the  resolution  of  D*******,  Emma  solicited 
her  protector  C******  to  accompany  her  to  the  place  of  her 
intended  destination,  to  which  he  most  readily  agreed,  taking 
with  him  as  many  of  his  crew  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  safe  custody  of  his  innocent  protege,  should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  carry  her  away  by  force. 
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Both  parties  journeyed  onwards  till  they  arrived  at  a  fron- 
tier town,  where  a  native  Rajah  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
fair  maid  of  Fife,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love, 
from  seeing  her  miniature  likeness  in  the  possession  of  D******* 
to  whom  he  had  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  original, 
and  had  only  intrusted  him  to  convey  her  in  state  to  the  seat 
of  his  government. 

No  sooner  was  this  vHIanous  action  of  D*»**4m»  )niown  to 
C******,  than  he  communicated  the  whole  particulars  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  that 
hs^pened  to  be  quartered  in  that  part  of  India,  begging  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  and  protection  of 
injured  innocence,  that  he  would  use  the  means  in  his  power, 
of  itesisting  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  native 
chief  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  virtuous  female  who  had 
been  so  shameftilly  decoyed  from  her  native  country  by  the 
worst  of  mankind.  Honour  occupies  too  large  a  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  Grael  to  resist  such  a  call  of  humanity. 

The  Rajah,  finding  his  claim  was  not  to  be  acceded  to,  and 
resolving  to  enforce  the  same,  assembled  his  troops,  and 
attacked  with  great  fiiry  the  place  where  the  affiighted  Enuna 
was  for  a  time  secured  by  her  countrymen,  who  fought  in  her 
defence  with  all  their  native  valour,  which  at  length  so  over- 
powered their  assailants,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  in 
every  direction,  leaving  behind  many  of  their  slain^  among 
whom   was   found    the   mangled    corpse    of    the    perfidious 

\JW  WWW 

C******  was  immediately  afterwards  married  to  Emma,  and 
my  informant  assured  me  he  saw  them  many  years  afterwards, 
living  happily  together  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  fortune 
bequeathed  by  the  "  Thane  of  Fife.'* 

J.  T. 

Cabtlb  Douolaa,  July  1832. 
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IiMlite,  my  miue,  inditei 

Sobpoena'd  is  thj  lyre, 
The  praises  to  requite 

Which  rales  of  court  reqaire. 

Pbobatiovabt  Odbb* 


Thk  ooncluding  a  literary  undertaking,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
18,  to  the  inexperienced  at  least,  attended  with  an  irritating  tiitil* 
lation,  like  that  which  attends  on  the  healing  of  a  wound— -a 
prurient  impatience^  in  short,  to  know  what  the  world  in  ge« 
neral,  and  friends  in  particular,  will  say  to  our  labours.  Some 
authors,  I  am  told,  profess  an  oyster-like  iadifference  upon  this 
subject ;  for  my  own  part,  I  hardly  believe  in  their  sincerity* 
Others  may  acquire  it  fi^om  habit ;  but  in  my  poor  opinion,  a 
neophyte  like  myself  must  be  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  such 
sangfraicL 

Frankly,  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  childishly  I  felt  on  the 
occasion.  No  person  could  have  said  prettier  things  than 
myself  upon  the  importance  of  stoicism  concerning  the  opinion 
of  others,  when  their  applause  or  censure  refers  to  literary 
character  only ;  and  I  had  determined  to  lay  my  work  before 
the  public,  with  the  same  unconcern  with  which  the  ostrich 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  giving  herself  no  farther  trouble 
concerning  the  incubation,  but  leaving  to  the  atmosphere  to 
brii;ig  forth  the  young,  or  otherwise,  as  the  climate  shall  serve. 
But,  though  an  ostrich  in  theory,  I  became  in  practice  a  poor 
hen,  who  has  no  sooner  made  her  deposit,  but  she  runs  cackling 
about,  to  call  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the  wonderful  work 
which  she  has  performed. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  voliune,  neatly 
stitched  up  and  boarded,  my  sense  of  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cating with  some  one  became  ungovernable.  Janet  was  in- 
exorable, and  seemed  already  to  have   tired  of  my  literary 
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(icmfidenoe;  for  whenever  I  drew  near  the  subject,  after 
evading  it  as  long  as  she  oonid,  she  made,  nnder  some  pretext 
or  other,  a  bodily  retreat  to  the  kitchen  or  the  cockloft,  her 
own  peculiar  and  inviolate  domains.  My  publisher  would 
have  been  a  natural  resource ;  but  he  understands  his  business 
too  wen,  and  follows  it  too  closely,  to  desire  to  enter  into  Ute- 
lary  discussions,  wisely  considering,  that  he  who  has  to  sell 
books  has  seldom  leisure  to  read  them.  Then  my  acquaintance, 
now  ibaX  I  have  lost  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  are  of  that  distant 
and  accidental  kind,  to  whom  I  had  not  face  enough  to  com- 
municate the  nature  of  my  uneasiness,  and  who  probably  would 
only  have  laughed  at  me  had  I  made  any  attempt  to  interest 
them  m  my  labours. 

Bedueed  thus  to  a  sort  of  despair,  I  thought  of  my  friend 
and  man  of  business  Mr.  Fairscribe.  His  habits,  it  was  true, 
were  not  likely  to  render  him  indulgent  to  light  literature,  and, 
indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  noticed  his  daughters,  and  espe- 
cially my  htde  songstress,  whip  into  her  reticule  what  looked 
very  like  a  circulating  library  volume,  as  soon  as  her  father 
entered  the  room.  Still  he  was  not  only  my  assured,  but 
ahnoflt  my  only  friend,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  volume  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  which 
the  work  itself  might  fail  to  inspire.  I  sent  him,  therefore,  the 
book,  carefully  seided  up,  with  an  intimation  that  I  requested 
the  favour  of  his  opinion  upon  the  contents,  of  which  I  affected 
to  talk  in  the  depreciatory  style,  which  calls  for  point-blank 
contradiction,  if  your  correspondent  possess  a  grain  of  civility. 

This  communication  took  place  on  a  Monday,  and  I  daily 
expected  (what  I  was  ashamed  to  anticipate  by  volunteering 
my  presence,  however  sure  of  a  welcome)  an  invitation  to  eat 
an  egg,  as  was  my  friend's  favourite  phrase,  or  a  card  to  drink 
tea  with  Misses  Fairscribe,  or  a  provocation  to  breakfast,  at 
least,  with  my  hospitable  friend  and  benefactor,  and  to  talk 
ovCT  the  contents  of  my  enclosure.  But  the  hours  and  days 
passed  on  from  Monday  till  Saturday,  and  I  had  no  acknow- 
ledgment whatever  that  my  packet  had  reached  its  destination. 
"  This  is  very  unlike  my  good  friend's  punctuality,"  thought 
I ;  and  having  again  and  again  vexed  James,  my  male  attend- 
ant, by  a  close  examination  concerning  the  time,  place,  and 
delivery,  I  had  only  to  strain  my  imagination  to  conceive  rea- 
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'SOUS  for  my  friend's  silence.  Sometimes  I  thou^t  that  his 
opinion  of  the  work  had  proved  so  un&vonrable  that  he  was 
averse  to  hurt  my  feelings  by  communicating  it — sometimes; 
that,  escaping  his  hands  to  whom  it  was  destined,  it  had  found 
its  way  into  his  writing-chamber,  and  was  become  the  subject 
of  criticism  to  his  smart  clerks  and  conceited  apprentices. 
«  'Sdeaih  1"  thought  I,  "  if  I  were  sure  of  this,  I  would" 

"  And  what  would  you  do  ?'*  said  Reason,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection.  '^Tou  are  ambitious  of  introducing  your 
book  into  every  writing  and  reading-chamber  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  yet  you  take  fire  at  the  thoughts  of  its  being  criticised  by 
Mr.  Fau'scribe's  young  people?  Be  a  little  consistent— -for 
shame  I " 

"  I  will  be  consistent,"  said  I,  doggedly ;  " but  for  all  that, 
I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fairscribe  this  evening. " 

I  hastened  my  dinner,  donn'd  my  great-coat  (for  the  even- 
ing threatened  rain),  and  went  to  Mr.  Fairscribe's  house. 
The  old  domestic  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  before  I 
asked  the  question,  said,  ''  Mr.  Fairscribe  is  at  home,  sir ;  but 
it  is  Sunday  night."  Becognising,  however,  my  face  and 
voice,  he  opened  the  door  wider,  admitted  me,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  parlour,  where  I  found  Mr.  Fairscribe  and  the  rest 
of  his  family  engaged  in  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  late  Mr. 
Walker  of  Edinburgh,*  which  was  read  by  Miss  Catherine  with 
unusual  distinctness,  simplicity,  and  judgment.  Welcomed  as 
a  friend  of  the  house,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  my  seat 
quietly,  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  endeavour  to  derive 
my  share  of  the  benefit  arising  from  an  excellent  sermon. 
But  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Walker's  force  of  lo^c  and  precision  of 
expression  were  somewhat  lost  npon  me.  I  was  sensible  I 
had  chosen  an  improper  time  to  disturb  Mr.  Fairscribe,  and 
when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  some- 
what hastily,  I  believe.  ^'A  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Croftangry?'* 
said  the  young  lady.  "  You  will  wait  and  take  part  of  a 
Presbyterian  supper?"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe. — "Nine  o'clock — 
I  make  it  a  point  of  keeping  my  father's  hours  on  Sunday  at 

e'en.      Perhaps   Dr. (naming  an  excellent  clergymaii) 

may  look  in." 

*  Robert  Walker,  the  colleague  and  rival  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  St.  Gileses 
Church,  Edinburgh. 
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I  made  my  apology  for  dedining  his  invitation ;  and  I  fiincy 
my  unexpected  appearance,  and  hasty  retreat,  had  rather  sur- 
prised my  friend,  ance,  instead  of  accompanying  me  to  the 
door,  he  conducted  me  into  his  own  apartment. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Croftangry?  This 
18  not  a  ni^t  for  secular  business,  but  if  any  thing  sudden  or 
extraordinary  has  happened^' 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  I,  forcing  myself  upon  con- 
feBsion,  as  the  best  way  of  clearing  myself  out  of  the  scrape, — 
^  only — only  I  sent  you  a  little  parcel,  and  as  you  are  so 
Kgaiar  in  ac^owled^g  letters  and  communications,  I — ^I 
tihougfat  it  might  have  miscarried — that's  alL*' 

My  friend  laughed  heartily,  as  if  he  saw  into  and  enjoyed 
my  motives  and  my  confusion.  "  Safe? — it  came  safe  enough," 
he  said*  '^  The  wind  of  the  world  always  blows  its  vanities 
into  haven.  Bnt  this  is  the  end  of  the  session,  when  I  have 
little  time  to  read  any  thing  printed  except  Inner-House 
papers;  yet  if  you  will  take  your  kail  with  us  next  Saturday, 
I  will  glance  over  your  work, 'though  I  am  sure  I  am  no  com- 
petent judge  of  such  matters." 

With  this  promise  I  was  fain  to  take  my  leave,  not  without 
half  persuading  myself  that  if  once  the  phlegmatic  lawyer  be- 
gan my  lucubrations,  he  would  not  be  able  to  rise  from  them 
till  he  had  finished  tiie  perusal,  nor  to  endure  an  interval  be- 
twixt his  reading  the  last  pagp,  and  requesting  an  interview 
with  Ae  author. 

No  such  marks  of  impatience  displayed  themselves.  Time, 
bluDt  or  keen,  as  my  friend  Joanna  says,  swift  or  leisurely,  held 
bis  course ;  and  on  the  appointed  Saturday,  I  was  at  the  door 
predsely  as  it  struck  four.  The  dinner  hour,  indeed,  was  five 
punctually ;  but  what  did  I  know  but  my  friend  might  want 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  me  before  that  time?  I  was 
ushered  into  an  empty  drawing-room,  and,  from  a  needle-book 
and  work-basket  hastily  abandoned,  I  had  some  reason  to  think 
I  mtermpted  my  fittie  friend.  Miss  Katie,  in  some  domestic 
laboin-  more  praiseworthy  than  elegant.  In  this  critical  age, 
filial  piety  must  hide  herself  in  a  closet,  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
dam  her  father's  linen. 

Shortly  after,  I  was  the  more  fiiDy  convinced  that  I  had  been 
too  early  an  intruder,  when  a  wench  came  to  fetch  away  the 
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basket,  and  recommend  to  my  courtesies  a  red  and  green  gen- 
tleman in  a  cage,  who  answered  all  my  advances  by  croaking 
ont,  "  You're  a  fool — ^you're  a  fool,  I  tell  you  1"  until,  upon  my 
word,  I  began  to  think  the  creature  was  in  the  light.  At  last 
my  friend  arrived,  a  little  overheated.  He  had  been  taking  a 
turn  at  golf,  to  prepare  him  for  ''  colloquy  sublime.''  And 
wherefore  not  ?  since  the  game,  with  its  variety  of  odds,  lengths, 
bunkers,  tee'd  balls,  and  so  on,  may  be  no  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  hazards  attending  literary  pmrsiiits.  In  par- 
ticular,  those  formidable  buffets,  which  make  one  ball  spin 
through  the  air  like  a  rifle  shot,  and  strike  another  down  into 
the  very  earth  it  is  placed  upon,  by  the  mal-adroitness,  or  the 
malicious  purpose  of  the  player — ^what  are  they  but  parallels  to 
the  favourable  or  depreciating  notices  of  the  reviewers,  who 
play  at  golf  with  the  publications  of  the  season,  even  as  Altisi* 
dora,  in  her  approach  to  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions,  saw 
the  devils  playing  at  racket  with  the  new  beoks.  of  Cervantes' 
days. 

Well,  every  homr  has  its  end.  Five  o'clock  came,  and  my 
friend,  with  his  daughters,  and  his  handsome  young  son,  who, 
though  fairly  buckled  to  the  desk,  is  every  now  and  then  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  at  a  smart  uniform,  set  seriously  about 
satisfying  the  corporeal  wants  of  nature ;  while  I,  stimulated 
by  a  nobler  appetite  after  fame,  wished  that  the  touch  of  a 
magic  wand  could,  without  all  the  ceremony  of  picking  and 
choosmg,  carving  and  slicing,  masticating  and  swaDowing,  have 
transported  a  qwjodwm,  mffidt  of  the  good  things  on  my  friend's 
hospitable  board,  into  the  stomachs  of  those  who  surrounded  it, 
to  be  there  at  leisure  converted  into  chyle,  while  their  thoughts 
were  turned  on  higher  matters.  At  length  all  was  over.  Bat 
the  young  ladies  sat  still,  and  talked  of  the  music  of  the  Frei&- 
chutz,  for  nothing  eke  was  then  thought  of;  so  we  discussed 
the  wild  hunter^s  song,  and  the  tame  hunter's  song,  &c  &c.,  in 
all  which  my  young  friends  were  quite  at  home.  Luckily  for  me, 
all  this  homing  and  hooping  drew  on  some  allusion  to  the  Seventh 
Hussars,  which  gallant  regiment,  I  observe,  is  a  more  &vourite 
theme  with  both  Miss  Catherine  and  her  brother  than  with  my 
old  friend,  who  presently  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  something 
significantly  to  Mr.  James  about  office  hours.  The  youth  got 
up  with  the  ease  of  a  youngster  that  would  be  thought  a  man  of 
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fiuhion  rather  lliaa  of  boisiness,  and  endeavoured,  with  some 
raocess,  to  walk  out  of  the  room,  as  if  the  locomotion  was  en- 
tirely voluntary ;  Hiss  Catherine  and  her  sisters  left  us  at  the 
same  time,  and  now,  thought  I,  my  trial  comes  on« 

Beader,  did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  cheat  the 
courts  of  justice  and  lawyers,  by  agreeing  to  refer  a  dubious 
sad  important  question  to  the  decision  of  a  mutual  friend  ?  If 
80,  you  may  have  r^narked  the  relative  change  which  the  arbi- 
ter midergoes  in  your  estimation,  when  raised,  though  by  your 
own  free  choice,  from  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  whose  opinions 
were  of  as  little  consequence  to  you  as  yours  to  him,  into  a 
superior  personage,  on  whose  decision  your  &te  must  depend 
pro  ianiOi  as  my  friend  Mr.  Fairscribe  would  say.  His  looks 
assome  a  mysterious  if  not  a  miaatory  expression ;  his  hat  has 
a  loftier  air,  and  his  wig,  if  he  wears  one,  a  more  formidable 
buckle. 

I  felt,  accordingly,  that  my  good  friend  Fairscribe,  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  acquired  something  of  a  similar  increase 
of  consequence.  But  a  week  since,  he  had,  in  my  opinion, 
been  indeed  an  excellent-meaning  man,  perfectly  competent  to 
eyery  thing  within  his  own  profession,  but  immured,  at  the 
same  time,  among  its  forms  and  technicalities,  and  as  incapable 
of  judging  of  matters  of  taste  as  any  mighty  Goth  whatsoever, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient  Senate-House  of  Scotland.  But 
what  of  that  ?  I  had  made  him  my  judge  by  my  own  election ; 
and  I  have  often  observed,  that  an  idea  of  declining  such  a  re- 
ference, on  account  of  his  own  consciousness  of  incompetency, 
IB,  as  it  perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  last  which  occurs  to  the  re- 
feree hhnself.  He  that  has  a  Uterary  work  subjected  to  his 
judgment  by  the  author,  immediately  throws  his  mind  into  a 
critical  attitude,  though  the  subject  be  one  which  he  never  be- 
fore thought  of.  No  doubt  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  select 
bis  own  judge,  and  why  should  the  arbiter  whom  he  has  chosen 
doubt  his  own  tidents  for  condemnation  or  acquittal,  since  he 
bas  been  doubtless  picked  out  by  his  friend,  from  his  undubit- 
aUe  reliance  on  their  competence  ?  Surely,  the  man  who  wrote 
the  production  is  likely  to  know  the  person  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  it. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  crossed  my  brain,  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  my  good  fiiend,  whose  motions  appeared  unusually 
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tardy  to  me,  while  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  particular  claret,  de- 
canted it  with  scrupulous  accuracy  with  his  own  hand,  caused 
his  old  domestic  to  bring  a  saucer  of  olives,  and  chips  of  toasted 
bread,  and  thus,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  seemed  to  me 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  which  I  longed  to  bring  on,  yet  feared 
to  precipitate. 

^'  He  is  dissatisfied,"  thought  I,  ''  and  is  ashamed  to  show  it, 
afraid  doubtless  of  hurting  my  feelings.  What  had  I  to  do  to 
talk  to  him  about  any  thing  save  charters  and  sasines  ? — Stay, 
he  is  going  to  begin." 

"  We  are  old  fellows  now,  Mr.  Crofkangry,"  said  my  land- 
lord ;  ^'  scarcely  so  fit  to  take  a  poor  quart  of  claret  between  us, 
as  we  would  Jiave  been  in  better  days  to  take  a  pint,  in  the  old 
Scottish  liberal  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  Maybe  you  would 
have  liked  me  to  have  kept  James  to  help  us.  But  if  it  is  not 
on  a  holyday  or  so,  I  think  it  is  best  he  should  observe  office 
hours." 

Here  the  discourse  was  about  to  fall.  I  relieved  it  by  say- 
ing, Mr.  James  was  at  the  happy  time  of  life,  when  he  had 
better  things  to  do  than  to  sit  over  the  bottle.  *^  I  suppose," 
eaid  I,  "  your  son  is  a  reader." 

"  Um — ^yes — James  may  be  called  a  reader  in  a  sense ;  but 
I  doubt  there  is  little  solid  in  his  studies — ^poetry  and  plays, 
Mr.  Croftangry,  all  nonsense — ^they  set  his  head  a-gadding  after 
the  army,  when  he  should  be  minding  his  business." 

^^  I  suppose,  then,  that  romances  do  not  find  much  more 
grace  in  your  eyes  than  dramatic  and  poetical  compositions  ?" 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,  Mr.  Croftangry,  nor  historical  pro- 
ductions either.  There  is  too  much  fighting  in  history,  as  if 
men  only  were  brought  into  this  world  to  send  one  ano^er  out 
of  it.  It  nourishes  false  notions  of  our  being,  and  chief  and 
proper  end,  Mr.  Croftangry." 

Still  all  this  was  general,  and  I  became  determined  to 
bring  our  discourse  to  a  focus.  ''  I  am  afraid,  then,  I  have  done 
very  ill  to  trouble  you  with  my  idle  manuscripts,  Mr.  Fair- 
scribe  ;  but  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  amuse  myself  by  writing  the 
sheets  I  put  into  your  hands  the  other  day.  I  may  truly 
plead — 

'  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade.'  " 
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"I  cry  your  mercy,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  my  old  friend, 
suddenly  recollecting — ^**  yes,  yes,  I  have  been  very  rude ;  but 
I  had  forgotten  entirely  tliat  you  Jiad  taken  a  spell  yourself  at 
that  idle  man's  trade.'* 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  I,  "  you,  on  your  side,  have  been  too 
buy  a  man  to  look  at  my  poor  Chronicles  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  friend,  "  1  am  not  so  bad  as  that  neither. 
I  have  read  them  bit  by  bit,  just  as  I  could  get  a  moment's 
time,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very  soon  get  through  them." 
•    "  Well,  my  good  friend?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

And  "  Well,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  cried  he,  "  I  really  think  yoii 
have  got  over  the  ground  very  tolerably  well.  I  have  noted 
4own  here  two  or  three  bits  of  things,  which  I  presume  to  be 
eiTors  of  the  press,  otherwise  it  might  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that 
yon  did  not  fully  pay  that  attention  to  the  grammatical  rules, 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  rigidly  observed." 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  notes,  which,  in  fact,  showed,  that 
in  one  or  two  grossly  obvious  passages,  I  had  left  uncorrected 
such  solecisms  in  grammar. 

"  Well,  well,  I  own  my  fault ;  but,  setting  apart  these  casual 
errors,  how  do  you  Hke  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  what  I 
have  been  writing,  Mr.  Fairscribe?" 

"Why,"  said  my  friend,  pausing,  with  more  grave  and  im- 
portant hesitation  than  I  thanked  him  for,  "  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  against  the  manner.  The  style  is  terse  and  intelli- 
gible, Mr.  Oroftangry,  very  intelligible ;  and  that  I  consider  as 
the  first  point  in  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  understood. 
There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  some  flights  and  fancies,  which 
I  comprehended  with  difficulty ;  but  I  got  to  your  meaning  at 
last  There  are  people  that  are  like  ponies ;  their  judgments 
cannot  go  fast,  but  they  go*  sure." 

"  That  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  my  friend ;  but  then 
how  did  you  like  the  meaning  when  you  did  get  at  it?  or  was 
that  like  some  ponies,  too  difficult  to  catch,  and,  when  catched 
not  worth  the  trouble  ?" 

^'  I  am  far  from  saying  that,  my  dear  sir,  in  respect  it  would 
be  downright  uncivil ;  but  since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  wish 
you  could  have  thought  about  something  more  appertaining  to 
civil  policy,  than  all  this  bloody  work  about  shooting  and 
dirking,  and  downright  hanging.     I  am  told  it  was  the  Ger- 
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mans  who  first  brought  in  such  a  practice  of  choosing  their 
heroes  out  of  the  Porteous  Boll  ;♦  but,  by  my  faith,  we  are 
like  to  be  upsides  with  them*  The  first  was,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  Mr.  Scolar,  as  they  call  him ;  a  scholar-Uke  piece  of 
work  he  has  made  of  it,  with  his  robbers  and  thievesJ 

"  Schiller,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  sir,  let  it  be  Schiller.' 

"  ShiUer,  or  what  you  Kke,"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe ;  "  I  found 
the  book  where  I  wish  I  had  found  a  better  one,  and  that  is, 
in  Kate^s  work-basket.  I  sat  down,  and,  like  an  old  fool,  began 
to  read ;  but  there,  I  grant,  yon  have  the  better  of  Shiller,  Mr. 
Croftangry." 

'^  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  really  think  I  have 
approached  that  admirable  author ;  even  your  friendly  partiality 
ought  not  to  talk  of  my  having  excelled  him." 

"  But  I  do  say  you  have  excelled  him,  Mr.  Croftangry,  in  a 
most  material  particular.  For  surely  a  book  of  amusement 
should  be  something  that  one  can  take  up  and  lay  down  at 
pleasure ;  and  I  can  say  justly,  I  was  never  at  the  least  loss  to 
put  aside  these  sheets  of  yours  when  business  came  in  the  way. 
But,  faith,  this  Shiller,  sir,  does  not  let  you  off  so  easily.  I 
forgot  one  appointment  on  particular  business,  and  I  wilfully 
broke  through  another,  that  I  might  stay  at  home  and  finish 
his  confounded  book,  which,  after  all,  is  about  two  brothers,  the 
greatest  rascals  I  ever  heard  of.  The  one,  sir,  goes  near  to 
murder  his  own  father,  and  the  other  (which  you  would  think 
still  stranger)  sets  about  to  debauch  his  own  wife." 

**  I  find,  then,  Mr.  Fwrscribe,  that  you  have  no  taste  for  the 
romance  of  real  life — ^no  pleasure  in  contemplating  those  spirit- 
rousing  impulses,  which  force  men  of  fiery  passions  upon  great 
crimes  and  great  virtues  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  just  so  sure.  But  then  to 
mend  the  matter,"  continued  the  critic,  "  you  have  brought  in 
Highlanders  into  every  story,  as  if  you  were  going  back  again, 
vdU  et  remis^  into  the  old  days  of  Jacobitism.  I  must  speak 
my  plain  mind,  Mr.  Croftangry.  I  cannot  tell  what  innova- 
tions in  Kirk  and  State  may  now  be  proposed,  but  our  fathers 
were  friends  to  both,  as  they  were  settled  at  the  glorious 
Revolution,  and  liked  a  tartan  plaid  as  litde  as  they  did  a  white 

*  List  of  criminal  indictments,  eo  termed  in  Scoiland« 
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goiplioe.    I  wish  to  Heaven,  all  this  tartan  fever  bode  well  to 
tk  Protestant  micoession  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.'* 

**  Both  too  well  settled,  I  hope,  in  the  minds  of  the  snbject," 
6ud  I,  "to  be  affected  by  old  remembrances,  on  whidi  we 
look  back  as  on  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  without  recol* 
lecting,  while  we  gaze  on  them,  any  of  the  fends  by  which  the 
ori^nals  were  animated  while  alive.  But  most  happy  should 
I  be  to  light  upon  any  topic  to  supply  the  place  of  the  High* 
lands,  Mr.  Fairscribe*  I  have  been  just  reflecting  that  the 
theme  is  becoming  a  little  exhausted,  and  your  experience  may 
perhaps  supply" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha! — my  experience  supply  1"  interrupted  Mr, 
Fairscribe,  with  a  laugh  of  derision; — ".why,  you  might  as 
well  ask  my  son  James's  experience  to  supply  a  case  about 
thiriage.  No,  no,  my  good  friend,  I  have  Uved  by  the  law, 
and  in  the  law,  all  my  life ;  and  when  you  seek  the  impulses 
that  make  soldiers  desert  and  shoot  their  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals,  and  ECghland  drovers  dirk  English  graziers,  to  prove 
themselves  men  of  fiery  passions,  it  is  not  to  a  man  like  me  you 
dboald  come.  I  could  tell  you  some  tricks  of  my  own  trade, 
perhaps,  and  a  queer  story  or  two  of  estates  that  have  been 
lost  and  recovered.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you 
mi^t  do  with  your  Muse  of  Fiction,  as  you  call  her,  as  many 
an  honest  man  does  with  his  own  sons  in  flesh  and  blood." 

"And  how  is  that,  my  dear  sir?" 

"  Send  her  to  India,  to  be  sure.  That  is  the  true  place  for 
a  Scot  to  thrive  in ;  and  if  you  carry  your  story  fifty  years 
back,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you,  you  will  find  as  much 
shooting  and  stabbing  there  as  ever  was  in  the  wild  Highlands. 
If  you  want  rogues,  as  they  are  so  much  in  fashion  with  you, 
you  have  that  gallant  caste  of  adventurers,  who  laid  down  their 
consciences  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  they  went  out  to 
India,  and  forgot  to  take  them  up  again  when  they  returned* 
Then,  for  great  exploits,  you  have  in  the  old  history  of  India, 
before  Europeans  were  numerous  there,  the  most  wonderful 
deeds,  done  by  the  least  possible  means,  that  perhaps  the  annals 
of  the  world  can  afford." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I,  kindling  at  the  ideas  his  speech  inspired. 
"  I  remember  in  the  delightful  pages  of  Orme,  the  interest  which 
mingles  in  his  narratives,  from  the  very  small  number  of  Eng* 
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lish  which  are  engaged.  Each  officer  of  a  regiment  becomes 
known  to  you  by  name,  nay,  the  non-commifisioned  officers 
and  privates  acquire  an  individual  share  of  interest  They 
are  distinguished  among  the  natives  like  the  Spaniards  amon^ 
the  Mexicans.  What  do  I  say?  They  are  like  Homer's 
demigods  among  the  warring  mortals.  Men,  tike  Ctive  and 
Caillaud,  influenced  great  events,  like  Jove  himself.  Inferior 
officers  are  like  Mars  or  Neptune ;  and  the  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals might  well  pass  for  demigods.  Then  the  various  reli- 
gious costumes,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Hindus- 
tan,— ^the  patient  Hindhu,  the  warUke  Bajahpoot,  the  haughty 
Moslemah,  the  savage  and  vindictive  Malay — ^Glorious  and 
unbounded  subjects!  The  only  objection  is,  that  I  have 
never  been  there,  and  know  nothing  at  all  about  them.*' 

^'  Nonsense,  my  good  friend.  You  will  tell  us  about  them 
all  the  better  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  you  are  saying; 
and  come,  we'll  finish  the  bottle,  and  when  Katie  (her  sisters 
go  to  the  assembly)  has  given  us  tea,  she  will  tell  you  the 
outline  of  the  story  of  poor  Menie  Gray,  whose  picture  you 
will  see  in  the  drawing-room,  a  distant  relation  of  my  father's, 
who  had,  however,  a  handsome  part  of  cousin  Menie's  succes- 
sion. There  are  none  tiving  that  can  be  hurt  by  the  story 
now,  though  it  was  thought  best  to  smother  it  up  at  the  time, 
as  indeed  even  the  whispers  about  it  led  poor  cousin  Menie  to 
live  very  retired.  I  mind  her  well  when  a  child.  There  was 
something  very  gentle,  but  rather  tiresome,  about  poor  cousin 
Menie." 

When  we  came  into  the  drawing-room,  my  friend  pointed 
to  a  picture  which  I  had  before  noticed,  without,  however,  its 
having  attracted  more  than  a  passing  look ;  now  I  regarded 
it  with  more  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  portraits  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  artists  endeavoured 
to  conquer  the  stiffiiess  of  hoops  and  brocades,  by  throwing  a 
fancy  drapery  around  the  figure,  with  loose  folds  like  a  mande 
or  dressing  gown,  the  stays,  however,  being  retained,  and  the 
bosom  displayed  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  our  mothers, 
like  their  daughters,  were  as  Uberal  of  their  charms  as  the 
nature  of  the  dress  might  permit.  To  this,  the  well-known 
style  of  the  period,  the  features  and  form  of  the  individual 
added,  at  first  sight,  little  interest.     It  represented  a  handsome 
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woman  of  about  thirty,  her  hair  wonnd  simply  about  her  head, 
ber  features  regular,  and  her  complexion  fair.  But  on  looking 
more  closely,  especially  after  having  had  a  hint  that  the  original 
had  been  the  heroine  of  a  tale,  I  could  observe  a  melancholy 
sweetness  in  the  countenance  that  seemed  to  speak  of  woes 
endured,  and  injuries  sustained,  with  that  resignation  which 
women  can  and  do  sometimes  display  under  the  insults  and  in- 
gratitude of  those  on  whom  they  have  bestowed  their  affections. 

"  Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  and  an  il^used  woman,*'  said 
Mr.  Falrscribe,  his  eye  fixed  like  mine  on  the  picture — "  She 
left  our  fiunily  not  less,  I  dare  say,  than  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  I  believe  she  died  worth  four  times  that  sum  ;  but  it  was 
divided  among  the  nearest  of  kin,  which  was  all  fair.'' 

"  But  her  history,  Mr.  Fairscribe,"  said  I — "  to  judge  from 
her  look,  it  must  have  been  a  melancholy  one." 

"  You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Croftangry.  Melancholy  enough, 
and  extraordinary  enough  too— But,"  added  he,  swallowing  in 
haste  a  cup  of  the  tea  which  was  presented  to  him,  "  I  must 
away  to  my  business — ^we  cannot  be  gowffing  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  telling  old  stories  all  the  afternoon.  Katie  knows  all 
the  outs  and  the  ins  of  cousin  Menie's  adventures  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  when  she  has  given  you  the  particulars,  then  I  am  at 
your  service,  to  condescend  more  articulately  upon  dates  or 
particulars." 

Well,  here  was  I,  a  gay  old  bachelor,  left  to  hear  a  love 
tale  from  my  young  friend  Katie  Fairscribe,  who,  when  she  is 
not  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  gallants,  at  which  time,  to  my 
thinking,  she  shows  less  to  advantage,  is  as  pretty,  well- 
behaved,  and  unaffected  a  girl  as  you  see  tripping  the  new 
walks  of  Prince's  Street,  or  Heriot  Row.  Old  bachelorship  so 
decided  as  mine  has  its  privileges  in  such  a  tete-a-tete,  pro- 
viding you  are,  or  can  seem  for  the  time,  perfectly  good- 
humoured  and  attentive,  and  do  not  ape  the  manners  of  your 
younger  years,  in  attempting  which  you  will  only  make  your- 
self ridiculous.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
company  of  a  pretty  young  woman  as  was  desired  by  the 
poet,  who  wished  to  sit  beside  his  mistress — 

"  Ab  unconcern'd  as  when 

Her  infant  beauty  conld  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain." 
VOL.  XXV.  B 
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On  the  contrary,  I  can  look  on  beauty  and  innocence,  ss 
something  of  which  I  know  and  esteem  the  value,  without  the 
desire  or  hope  to  make  them  my  own.  A  young  lady  can 
afford  to  talk  with  an  old  stager  Uke  me  without  either  arti- 
fice or  affectation ;  and  we  may  maintain  a  species  of  friend- 
ship, the  mere  tender,  perhaps,  because  we  are  of  different 
sexes,  yet  with  which  that  distinction  has  very  little  to  do. 

Now,  I  hear  my  wisest  and  most  critical  neighbour  renaark, 
''  Mr.  Croftangry  is  4a  the  way  of  doing  a  foolish  thing.  He 
is  well  to  pass— Old  Fairscribe  knows  to  a  penny  what  he  is 
worth,  and  Miss  Katie,  with  all  her  airs,  may  like  the  old 
brass  that  buys  the  new  pan.  I  thought  Mr.  Croftangry  was 
looking  very  cadgy  when  he  came  in  to  play  a  rubber  with  m 
last  night.  Poor  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  him  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

Spare  your  compassion,  dear  madam,  there  is  not  the  least 
danger.  The  beaux  yeux  de  ma  casette  are  not  brilliant 
enough  to  make  amends  for  the  spectacles  which  must  supply 
the  dimness  of  my  own.  I  am  a  little  deaf,  too,  as  you  know 
to  your  sorrow  when  we  are  partners ;  and  if  I  could  get  a 
nymph  to  marry  me  with  all  these  imperfections,  who  the 
deuce  would  marry  Janet  M*Evoy  ?  and  from  Janet  M*Evoy 
Chrystal  Croftangry  will  not  part. 

Miss  Katie  Fairscribe  gave  me  the  tale  of  Menie  Gray  with 
much  taste  and  simplicity,  not  attempting  to  suppress  the  feel- 
ings, whether  of  grief  or  resentment,  which  justly  and  natu- 
rally arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  tale.  Her  father 
afterwards  confirmed  the  principal  outlines  of  the  story,  and 
furnished  me  with  some  additional  circumstances,  which  Miss 
Katie  had  suppressed  or  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  have  learned 
on  this  occasion,  what  old  Lintot  meant  when  he  told  Pope, 
that  he  used  to  propitiate  the  critics  of  importance,  when  he 
had  a  work  in  the  press,  by  now  and  then  letting  them  see  a 
sheet  of  the  blotted  proof,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Our  mystery  of  authorship  hath  something  about 
it  so  fascinating,  that  if  you  admit  any  one,  however  little  he 
may  previously  have  been  disposed  to  such  studies,  into  your 
confidence,  you  will  find  that  he  considers  himself  as  a  party 
interested,  and,  if  success  follows,  will  think  himself  entitled 
to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise. 
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The  reader  has  seen  that  no  one  could  have  been  natiu*ally 
less  interested  than  was  my  excellent  friend  Fairscribe  in  my 
lucubrations,  when  I  first  consulted  him  on  the  subject ;  but 
since  he  has  contributed  a  subject  to  the  work,  he  has  become 
a  most  zealous  coadjutor;  and  half-ashamed,  I  believe,  yet 
half-proud  of  the  literary  stock-company,  in  which  he  has  got 
a  share,  he  never  meets  me  without  jogging  my  elbow,  and 
dropping  some  mysterious  hints,  as,  '^  I  am  saying — when 
will  you  give  us  any  more  of  yon  ?" — or,  "  Yon's  not  a  bad 
narrative — I  like  yon." 
Pray  Heaven  the  reader  may  be  of  his  opinion. 


^ .  -•/vrw\ywjv\iviyTvw<~rrT: 


CHAPTER   I. 

[E  exquisitely  beautiiiil  portrait  wliich  the  Ram^ 

jler  has  painted  of  his  fneDd  Levett,  well  deecribes 

3ideon  Gray,  and  many  other  Tillage  doctors, 

Tom  whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit,  and  to 

hom  she  is  perhaps  more  ungrat«ful  than  to  any 

:her  class  of  men,  excepting  her  school-masterB. 

a  rural  man  of  medicine  is  usually  the  inhabi- 

»      tant  of  some  petty  borough  or  village,  which  forms 

the  central  point  of  his  practice.      But,  besides  attending 

to  such  cases  as  the  village  may  afford,  he  is  day  and  night  at 

the  service  of  every  one  who  may  command  his  assistance 

within  a  circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter,  untraversed  by  roads 
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in  many  directions,  and  including  moors,  momitains,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  For  late  and  dangerous  journeys  through  an  in- 
accessible country  for  services  of  the  most  essential  kind, 
rendered  at  the  expense,  or  risk  at  least,  of  his  own  health  and 
life,  the  Scottish  village  doctor  receives  at  best  a  very  moderate 
recompense,  often  one  which  is  totally  inadequate,  and  very 
frequently  none  whatever.  He  has  none  of  the  ample  resources 
proper  to  the  brothers  of  the  profession  in  an  English  town. 
The  burgesses  of  a  Scottish  borough  are  rendered,  by  their 
limited  means  of  luxury,  inaccessible  to  gout,  surfeits,  and  all 
the  comfortable  chronic  diseases,  which  are  attendant  on  wealth 
and  indolence.  Four  years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness,  enable 
them  to  stand  an  election  dinner;  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
broken  heads  among  a  score  or  two  of  quiet  electors,  who 
settle  the  business  over  a  table.  There  the  mothers  of  the 
state  never  make  a  point  of  pouring,  in  the  course  of  every 
revolving  year,  a  certain  quantity  of  doctor's  stuff  through  the 
bowels  of  their  beloved  children.  Every  old  woman,  from  the 
Townhead  to  the  Townfit,  can  prescribe  a  dose  of  salts,  or 
spread  a  plaster ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  fever  or  a  palsy  renders 
matters  serious,  that  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  is  invoked  by 
his  neighbours  in  the  borough. 

But  still  the  man  of  science  cannot  complain  of  inactivity  or 
want  of  practice.  K  he  does  not  find  patients  at  his  door,  he 
seeks  them  through  a  wide  circle.  Like  the  ghostly  lover  of 
Biirger's  Leonora,  he  mounts  at  midnight,  and  traverses  in 
darlmess,  paths  which,  to  those  less  accustomed  to  them,  seem 
formidable  in  daylight,  through  straits  where  the  slightest 
aberration  would  plunge  him  into  a  morass,  or  throw  him  over 
a  precipice,  on  to  cabins  which  his  horse  might  ride  over  with- 
out knowing  they  lay  in  his  way,  unless  he  happened  to  fall 
through  the  roofs.  When  he  arrives  at  such  a  stately  termi- 
nation of  his  journey,  where  his  services  are  required,  either  to 
bring  a  wretch  into  the  world,  or  prevent  one  from  leaving  it, 
the  scene  of  misery  is  often  such,  that,  far  from  touching  the 
hard-saved  shillings  which  are  gratefully  offered  to  him,  he 
bestows  his  medicines  as  well  as  his  attendance — ^for  charity. 
I  have  heard  the  celebrated  traveller  Mungo  Park,  who  had 
experienced  both  courses  of  life,  rather  give  the  preference  to 
travelling  as  a  discoverer  in  Africa,  than  to  wandering  by  night 
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and  day  the  wilds  of  his  native  land  in  the  capacity  of  a  country 
medical  practitioner.  He  mentioned  having  once  upon  a  time 
rode  forty  miles,  sat  up  all  night,  and  successfully  assisted  a 
woman  imder  influence  of  the  primitive  curse,  for  which  his 
sole  remuneration  was  a  roasted  potato  and  a  draught  of 
buttermilk.  But  his  was  not  the  heart  which  grudged  the 
labour  that  relieved  human  misery.  In  short,  there  is  no 
creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder  and  is  more  poorly 
requited  than  the  country  doctor,  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  his 
horse.  Yet  the  horse  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  hardy,  active, 
and  indefatigable,  in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indififerent  con- 
dition; and  so  you  will  often  find  in  his  master,  under  an 
unpromising  and  blunt  exterior,  professional  skill  and  eiTthusi- 
asm,  intelligence,  humanity,  courage,  and  science. 

Mr.  Gideon  Gray,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Middlemas, 
situated  in  one  of  ihe  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  led  the 
rough,  active,  and  ill-rewarded  course  of  life  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  He  was  a  man  between,  forty 
and  fifty,  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  of  such  reputation  in 
the  medical  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than  once,  as 
opportunities  occurred,  advised  to  exchange  Middlemas  and  its 
meagre  circle  of  practice,  for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scot- 
land, or  for  Edinburgh  itself.  This  advice  he  had  always 
declined.  He  was  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  did  not  love 
restraint,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  that  which 
was  exacted  in  polite  society.  He  had  not  himself  found  out, 
nor  bad  any  firiend  hinted  to  him,  that  a  slight  touch  of  the 
cynic,  in  manner  and  habits,  gives  the  physician,  to  the  common 
eye,  an  air  of  authority  which  greatly  tends  to  enlarge  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Gray,  or,  as  the  coimtry  people  called  him, 
Doctor  Gray,  (he  might  hold  the  title  by  diploma  for  what  I 
know,  though  he  only  claimed  the  rank  of  Master  of  Arts,) 
had  few  wants,  and  these  were  amply  supplied  by  a  professional 
income  which  generally  approached  two  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
for  which,  upon  an  average,  he  travelled  about  five  thousand 
miles  on  horseback  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  Nay, 
so  liberally  did  this  revenue  support  himself  and  his  ponies, 
caUed  Pestle  and  Mortar,  which  he  exercised  alternately,  that 
he  took  a  damsel  to  share  it,  Jean  Watson,  namely,  the 
cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  an  honest  farmer,  who  being  herself 
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one  of  twelve  children  who  had  been  brought  up  on  an  income 
of  fourscore  pounds  a-year,  never  thought  there  could  be  poverty 
in  more  than  double  the  sum ;  and  looked  on  Gray,  though 
now  termed  by  irreverent  youth  the  Old  Doctor,  as  a  very  ad- 
vantageous match.  For  several  years  they  had  no  children, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Doctor  Gray,  who  had  so  often  assisted  the 
efforts  of  the  goddess  Lucina,  was  never  to  invoke  her  in  his 
own  behal£  Yet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on  a  remarkable 
occasion,  decreed  to  be  the  scene  where  the  goddess's  art  was 
required. 

Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women  might  be  ob- 
served plying  their  aged  limbs  through  the  single  street  of  the 
village  at  Middlemas  towards  the  honoured  door,  which,  fenced 
off  from  the  vulgar  causeway,  was  defended  by  a  broken  paling, 
enclosing  two  slips  of  ground,  half  arable,  half  overrun  with  an 
abortive  attempt  at  shrubbery.  The  door  itself  was  blazoned 
with  the  name  of  Gideon  Gray,  M.A.,  Surgeon,  &c.  &c-  Some 
of  the  idle  young  fellows,  who  had  been  a  minute  or  two  before 
loitering  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  before  the  door  of  the 
alehouse,  (for  the  pretended  inn  deserved  no  better  name,)  now 
accompanied  the  old  dames  with  shouts  of  laughter,  excited  by 
their  unwonted  agility ;  and  with  bets  on  the  winner,  as  loudly 
expressed  as  if  they  had  been  laid  at  the  starting-post  of  Mid- 
dlemas races.  "  Half-a-mutchkin  on  Luckie  Simson  !  " — 
"  Auld  Peg  Tamson  against  the  field  I " — "  Mair  speed,  Alison 
Jaup,  ye'll  tak  the  wind  out  of  them  yet  I " — "  Canny  against 
the  hiU,  lasses,  or  we  may  have  a  brusten  auld  carline  amang 
ye  1 "  These,  and  a  thousand  such  gibes,  rent  the  air,  without 
being  noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers,  whose 
object  of  contention  seemed  to  be,  which  should  first  reach  the 
Doctor's  door. 

*'  Guide  us.  Doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter  now  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Gray,  whose  character  was  that  of  a  good-natured  simpleton ; 
^'  Here's  Peg  Tamson,  Jean  Simson,  and  Alison  Jaup,  running 
a  race  on  the  hie  street  of  the  burgh !" 

The  Doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before  hung  his  wet 
great-coat  before  the  fire,  (for  he  was  just  dismounted  firom  a 
long  journey,)  hastened  down  stairs,  auguring  some  new  occa- 
sion for  his  services,  and  happy,  that,  from  the  character  of  the 
messengers,  it  was  likely  to  be  withm  burgh,  and  not  landward. 
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He  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson,  one  of  the 
racers,  arrived  in  the  little  area  before  it.  She  had  got  the  start, 
and  kept  it,  but  at  the  expense,  for  the  time,  of  her  power  of 
utterance ;  for  when  she  came  in  presence  of  the  Doctor,  she 
stood  blowing  like  a  grampus,  her  loose  toy  flying  back  from 
her  fisMje,  making  the  most  violent  efforts  to  speak,  but  without 
the  power  of  uttering  a  single  intelligible  word.  Peg  Thom- 
son whipped  in  before  her. 

"  The  leddy,  sir,  the  leddy !" 

'^  Instant  help,  instant  help!'' — screeched  rather  than  uttered, 
Alison  Jaup;  while  Luckie  Simson,  who  had  certainly  won 
the  race,  found  words  to  claim  the  prize  which  hdd  set  them  all 
in  motion. 

"  And  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  recommend  me  to  be  the  sick- 
nurse  ;  I  was  here  to  bring  you  the  tidings  lang  before  ony  o' 
thae  lazy  queans." 

Loud  were  the  counter-protestations  of  the  two  competitors, 

and  loud  the  laugh  of  the  idle  ZM>n«  who  listened  at  a  Utile  distance. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  flyting  fools,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and 

you,  ye  idle  rascals,  if  I  come  out  among  you." So  saying,  he 

smacked  his  long-lashed  whip  with  great  emphasis,  producing 
much  the  effect  of  the  celebrated  Quos  ego  of  Neptune  in  the 
first  jEneid. — "  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  where,  or  who, 
is  this  lady?" 

The  question  was  scarce  necessary;  for  a  plain  carriage, 
with  four  horses,  came  at  a  foot's  pace  towards  the  door  of  the 
Doctor's  house,  and  the  old  women,  now  more  at  their  ease, 
gave  the  Doctor  to  understand,  that  the  gentleman  thought 
the  accommodation  of  the  Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  his  lady's 
rank  and  condition,  and  had,  by  their  advice,  (each  claiming 
the  merit  of  the  suggestion,)  brought  her  here,  to  experience 
the  hospitality  of  the  west-room; — a  spare  apartment,  in  which 
Doctor  Gray  occasionally  accommodated  such  patients,  as  he 
desired  to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under  his  own  eye. 

There  were  two  persons  only  in  the  vehicle.  The  one,  a 
gentleman  in  a  riding  dress,  sprung  out,  and  having  received 
from  the  Doctor  an  assurance  that  the  lady  would  receive 
tolerable  accommodation  in  his  house,  he  lent  assistance  to  his 
companion  to  leave  the  carriage,  and  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction, saw  her  safely  deposited  in  a  decent  sleeping  apartment, 
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and  under  the  respectable  charge  of  the  Doctor  and  his  lady, 
who  assured  him  once  more  of  every  species  of  attention.  To 
bind  their  promise  more  firmly,  the  stranger  slipped  a  purse  of 
twenty  guineas  (for  this  story  chanced  in  the  golden  age)  into 
the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  as  an  earnest  of  the  most  liberal  re- 
compense, and  requested  he  would  spare  no  expense  in  pro- 
viding all  that  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  person  in  the 
lady's  condition,  and  for  the  helpless  being  to  whom  she  might 
immediately  be  expected  to  give  biitth.  He  then  said  he  would 
retire  to  the  inn,  where  he  begged  a  message  might  in- 
stantly acquaint  him  with  the  expected  change  in  the  lady's 
situation. 

^'  She  is  of  rank,"  he  said,  ''  and  a  foreigner ;  let  no  expense 
be  spared.  We  designed  to  have  reached  Edinburgh,  but  were 
forced  to  turn  off  the  road  by  an  accident."  Once  more  he 
said,  '^  let  no  expense  be  spared,  and  manage  that  she  may  travel 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  That,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  past  my  control.  Nature 
must  not  be  hurried,  and  she  avenges  herself  of  every  attempt 
to  do  so." 

"  But  art,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  do  much,"  and  he  prof- 
fered a  second  purse,  which  seemed  as  heavy  as  the  first. 

"  Art,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  may  be  recompensed,  but  cannot 
be  purchased.  You  have  already  paid  me  more  than  enough 
to  take  the  utmost  care  I  can  of  your  lady ;  should  I  accept 
more  money,  it  could  only  be  for  promising,  by  implication  at 
least,  what  is  beyond  my  power  to  perform.  Every  possible 
care  shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  and  that  affords  the  best 
chance  of  her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. — Now,  go  you  to 
the  inn,  sir,  for  I  may  be  instantly  wanted,  and  we  have  not 
yet  provided  either  an  attendant  for  the  lady,  or  a  nurse  for 
the  child ;  but  both  shall  be  presently  done." 

"  Yet  a  moment,  Doctor — what  languages  do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

^'  Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently,  and  so  as  to 
be  understood;  and  I  read  a  little  Italian." 

"  But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish  ?"  continued  the  stranger. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  That  is  unlucky.  But  you  may  make  her  understand  you 
by  means  of  French,     Take  notice,  you  are  to  comply  with 
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her  request  in  everything — if  you  want  means  to  do  so,  you 
may  apply  to  me." 

"  Miqr  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to  be" 

"  It  is  totally  indifferent,"  said  the  stranger,  interrupting 
the  question ;  "  you  shall  know  it  at  more  leisure." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him,  turning  him- 
self half  round  to  assist  the  operation,  with  an  air  which  the 
Doctor  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  imitate,  and  walked 
down  the  street  to  the  little  inn.  Here  he  paid  and  dismissed 
the  postilions,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  apartment,  ordering 
no  one  to  be  admitted  till  the  Doctor  should  call. 

The  Doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's  apartment, 
found  hia  wife  in  great  surprise,  which,  as  is  usual  with  persons 
of  her  character,  was  not  unmixed  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

"  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian  being,"  said 
Mrs.  Gray. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  fause-face,  and  skirls 
if  we  offer  to  take  it  away." 

"  Well  then,  let  her  wear  it — ^What  harm  will  it  do  ?" 

"  Harm,  Doctor !  Was  ever  honest  woman  brought  to  bed 
with  a  fause-face  on  ?" 

''  Seldom,  perhaps.  But,  Jean,  my  dear,  those  who  are  not 
quite  honest  must  be  brought  to  bed  all  the  same  as  those  who 
are,  and  we  are  not  to  endanger  the  poor  thing's  life  by  con- 
tradicting her  whims  at  present." 

Approaching  the  sick  woman's  bed,  he  observed  that  she  in- 
deed wore  a  thin  silk  mask,  of  the  kind  which  do  such  uncom* 
mon  service  in  the  elder  comedy ;  such  as  women  of  rank  still 
wore  in  travelling,  but  certainly  never  in  the  situation  of  this 
poor  lady.  It  would  seem  she  had  sustained  importunity  on  the 
subject,  for  when  she  saw  the  Doctor,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
face,  as  if  she  was  afraid  he  would  insist  on  pulling  off  the  vizard. 

He  hastened  to  say,  in  tolerable  French,  that  her  will 
should  be  a  law  to  them  in  every  respect,  and  that  she  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  the  mask  till  it  was  her  pleasure  to 
lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him ;  for  she  replied,  by  a  very 
imperfect  attempt,  in  the  same  language,  to  express  her  grati- 
tude for  the  permission,  as  she  seemed  to  regard  it,  of  retain- 
ing her  disguise. 
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The  Doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements ;  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  readers  who  may  love  minute  information, 
we  record  that  Luckie  Simson,  the  first  in  the  race,  carried  as 
a  prize  the  situation  of  sick-nurse  beside  the  delicate  patient ; 
that  Peg  Thomson  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  reconmiend- 
ing  her  good-daughter.  Bet  Jamieson,  to  be  wet-nurse ;  and 
an  oe,  or  grandchild,  of  Luckie  Jaup  was  hired  to  assist  in  the 
increased  drudgery  of  the  family ;  the  Doctor  thus,  like  a 
practised  minister,  dividing  among  his  trusty  adherents  such 
good  things  as  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal. 

About  one  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Swan  Inn,  and  acquainted  the  stranger  gentleman,  that 
he  wished  him  joy  of  being  the  father  of  a  healthy  boy,  and 
that  the  mother  was,  in  the  usual  phrase,  as  well  as  could  be 
expected. 

The  stranger  heard  the  news  with  seeming  satisfaction,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  He  must  be  christened,  Doctor !  he  must  be 
christened  instantly !  " 

"  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  We  think  otherwise,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  his  argu- 
ment short.  ^^  I  am  a  Catholic,  Doctor,  and  as  I  may  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  place  before  the  lady  is  able  to  travel,  I 
desire  to  see  my  child  received  into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
There  is,  I  understand,  a  Catholic  priest  in  tliis  wretched  place?" 

'^  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr.  Goodriche,  who  is 
reported  to  be  in  orders." 

"  I  commend  your  caution.  Doctor,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  too  positive  on  any  subject.  I  will  bring 
that  same  Mr.  Goodriche  to  your  house  to-morrow." 

Gray  hesitated  for  a  moment.  ^'  I  am  a  Presbyterian  Pro- 
testant, sir,"  he  said,  "  a  friend  to  the  constitution  as  esta- 
blished in  Church  and  State,  as  I  have  a  good  right,  having 
drawn  his  Majesty's  pay,  God  bless  him,  for  four  years,  as  sur- 
geon's mate  in  the  Cameronian  regiment,  as  my  regimental 
Bible  and  commission  can  testify.  But  although  I  be  bound 
especially  to  abhor  all  trafficking  or  trinketing  with  Papists, 
yet  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  tender  conscience.  Sir, 
you  may  call  with  Mr.  Goodriche,  when  you  please,  at  my 
house ;  and  undoubtedly  you  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  father 
of  the  child,  you  will  arrange  matters  as  you  please ;  only  I 
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do  not  desire  to  be  thought  an  abettor  or  countenaiicer  of  any 
part  of  the  Popish  ritual." 

'^  Enough,  sir,'*  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  *'  we  understand 
each  other." 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house  with  Mr. 
Goodriche,  and  two  persons  understood  to  belong  to  that  re- 
verend gentleman's  communion.  The  party  were  shut  up  in 
an  apartment  with  the  infant,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  solemnity  of  baptism  was  administered  to  the  unconscious 
being,  thus  strangely  launched  upon  the  world.  When  the 
priest  and  witnesses  had  retired,  the  strange  gentleman  in- 
formed Mr.  Gray,  that,  as  the  lady  had  been  pronounced  unfit 
for  travelling  for  several  days,  he  was  himself  about  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood,  but  would  return  thither  in  the  space  of 
ten  days,  when  he  hoped  to  find  his  companion  able  to 
leave  it. 

"  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  child  and  mother?" 

"  The  infant's  name  is  Richard." 

"  But  it  must  have  some  simame — so  must  the  lady — She 
cannot  reside  in  my  house,  yet  be  without  a  name." 

"  Call  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here — Middlemas,  I 
think  it  is?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

''Well,  Mrs.  Middlemas  is  the  name  of  the  mother,  and 
Kichard  Middlemas  of  the  child — and  I  am  Matthew  Middle- 
mas, at  your  service.  This,"  he  continued,  "  will  provide 
Mrs.  Middlemas  in  every  thing  she  may  wish  to  possess — or 
assist  her  in  case  of  accidents."  With  that  he  placed  £100 
in  Mr.  Gray's  hand,  who  rather  scrupled  receiving  it,  saying, 
"He  supposed  the  lady  was  qualified  to  be  her  own  purse- 
bearer." 

"The  worst  in  the  world,  I  assure  you.  Doctor,"  replied 
the  stranger.  "  K  she  wished  to  change  that  piece  of  paper, 
she  would  scarce  know  how  many  guineas  she  should  receive 
for  it  No,  Mr.  Gray,  I  assure  you  you  will  find  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton — ^Middlemas — ^what  did  I  call  her — as  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met  with  in  your 
practice :  So  you  will  please  to  be  her  treasurer  and  adminis- 
trator for  the  time,  as  for  a  patient  that  is  incapable  to  look 
after  her  own  affairs." 
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This  was  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr.  Gray,  in  rather  a  haughty 
and  supercilious  manner.  The  words  intimated  nothing  in 
themselves,  more  than  the  same  desire  of  preserving  incognito, 
which  might  be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  the  stranger's 
conduct ;  but  the  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  not  a  person 
to  be  questioned  by  any  one — ^what  I  say  must  be  received 
without  comment,  how  little  soever  you  may  believe  or  under- 
stand it/'  It  strengthened  Gray  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had 
before  him  a  case  either  of  seduction,  or  of  private  marriage, 
betwixt  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank ;  and  the  whole  bear- 
ing, both  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  troublesome  or  inquisitive,  but 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  lady  wore  no  marriage-ring ; 
and  her  deep  sorrow,  and  perpetual  tremor,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  unhappy  creature,  who  had  lost  the  protection  of 
parents,  without  acquiring  a  legitimate  right  to  that  of  a  hus- 
band. He  was  therefore  somewhat  anxious  when  Mr.  Middle- 
mas,  after  a  private  conference  of  some  length  with  the  lady, 
bade  him  farewell.  It  is  true,  he  assured  him  of  his  return 
within  ten  days,  being  the  very  shortest  space  which  Gray 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign  for  any  prospect  of  the  lady 
being  moved  with  safety. 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  he  will  return,"  said  Gray  to  himself, 
"  but  there  is  too  much  mystery  about  all  this,  for  the  matter 
being  a  plain  and  well-meaning  transaction.  If  he  intends  to 
treat  this  poor  thing,  as  many  a  poor  girl  has  been  used  before, 
I  hope  that  my  house  will  not  be  the  scene  in  which  he  chooses 
to  desert  her.  The  leaving  tiie  money  has  somewhat  a  sus- 
picious aspect,  and  looks  as  if  my  friend  were  in  the  act  of 
making  some  compromise  with  his  conscience.  Well — I  must 
hope  the  best.  Meantime,  my  path  plainly  is  to  do  what  I 
can  for  the  poor  lady's  benefit." 

Mr.  Gray  visited  his  patient  shortly  after  Mr.  Middlemas's 
departure — ^as  soon,  indeed,  as  he  could  be  admitted.  He 
found  her  in  violent  agitation.  Gray's  experience  dictated 
the  best  mode  of  relief  and  tranquillity.  He  caused  her  infant 
to  be  brought  to  her.  She  wept  over  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  violence  of  her  agitation  subsided  under  the  influence  of 
parental  feelings,  which,  from  her  appearance  of  extreme  youth, 
she  must  have  experienced  for  the  first  time. 
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The  observant  physician  could,  after  this  paroxysm,  remark 
that  his  patient's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  in  computing  the 
passage  of  the  time,  and  anticipating  the  period  when  the 
return  of  her  husband — ^if  husband  he  was — ^might  be  expected. 
She  consulted  almanacks,  enquired  concerning  distances,  though 
80  cautiously  as  to  make  it  evident  she  desired  to  give  no  in- 
dication of  the  direction  of  her  companion's  journey,  and 
repeatedly  compared  her  watch  with  those  of  others ;  exercis- 
ing, it  was  evident,  all  that  delusive  species  of  mental  arith- 
metic by  which  mortals  attempt  to  accelerate  the  passage  of 
Time  while  they  calculate  his  progress.  At  other  times  she 
wept  anew  over  her  child,  which  was  by  all  judges  pronounced 
as  goodly  an  infant  as  needed  to  be  seen ;  and  Gray  some- 
times observed  that  she  murmured  sentences  to  the  uncon- 
scious infant,  not  only  the  words,  but  the  very  sound  and 
accents  of  which  were  strange  to  him,  and  which,  in  particu- 
lar, he  knew  not  to  be  Portuguese. 

Mr.  Goodriche,  the  Catholic  priest,  demanded  access  to  her 
upon  one  occasion.  She  at  first  declined  his  visit,  but  after* 
wards  received  it,  under  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  he  might  have 
news  from  Mr.  Middlemas,  as  he  called  himself.  The  inter- 
view was  a  very  short  one,  and  the  priest  left  the  lady's 
apartment  in  displeasure,  which  his  prudence  could  scarce  dis- 
guise from  Mr.  Gray.  He  never  returned,  although  the  lady's 
condition  would  have  made  his  attentions  and  consolations 
necessary,  had  she  been  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Doctor  began  at  length  to  suspect  his  fair  guest  was  a 
Jewess,  who  had  yielded  up  her  person  and  affections  to  one 
of  a  different  religion ;  and  the  peculiar  style  of  her  beautiful 
countenance  went  to  enforce  this  opinion.  The  circumstance 
made  no  difference  to  Gray,  who  saw  only  her  distress  and 
desolation,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  both  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  He  was,  however,  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  his 
wife,  and  the  others  around  the  sick  person,  whose  pnidence 
and  liberality  of  thinking  might  be  more  justly  doubted.  He 
therefore  so  regulated  her  diet,  that  she  could  not  be  either 
offended,  or  brought  under  suspicion,  by  any  of  the  articles 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  being  presented  to  her.  In  other 
respects  than  what  concerned  her  health  or  convenience,  he 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  her. 
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The  space  passed  within  which  the  stranger's  return  to  the 
borough  had  been  so  anxiously  expected  by  his  female  com- 
panion.     The  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  non-arrival 
was  manifested  in  the  convalescent  by  inquietude  which  was 
at  first  mingled  with  peevishness,  and  afterwards  with  doubt 
and   fear.     When   two    or  three  days   had   passed  without 
message  or  letter  of  any  kind,  Gray  himself  became  anxious, 
both  on  his  own  account  and  the  poor  lady's,  lest  the  stranger 
should  have  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  deserting  this 
defenceless  and  probably  injured  woman.     He  longed  to  have 
some  communication  with  her,  which  might  enable  him  to 
judge  what  enquiries  could  be  made,  or  what  else  was  mo6t 
fitting  to  be  done.     But  so  imperfect  was  the  poor  young 
woman's  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  perhaps  so 
unwilling  she  herself  to  throw  any  light  on  her  situation,  that 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  proved  abortive.     When  Gray 
asked  questions  concerning  any  subject  which  appeared   to 
approach  to  explanation,  he  observed  she  usually  answered 
him  by  shaking  her  head,  in  token  of  not  understanding  what 
he  said ;  at  other  times  by  silence  and  with  tears,  and  some- 
times referring  him  to  Monsieur. 

For  Monsimrs  arrival,  then,  Gray  began  to  become  very 
impatient,  as  that  which  alone  could  put  an  end  to  a  disagree- 
able species  of  mystery,  which  the  good  company  of  the  borough 
began  now  to  make  the  principal  subject  of  their  gossip ;  some 
blaming  Gray  for  taking  foreign  landloupera*  into  his  house, 
on  the  subject  of  whose  morals  the  most  serious  doubts  might 
be  entertained ;  others  envying  the  "  bonny  hand  "  the  Doctor 
was  Uke  to  make  of  it,  by  having  disposal  of  the  wealthy 
stranger's  travelling  funds ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  be 
well  concealed  firom  the  public,  when  the  honest  man's  expen- 
diture for  trifling  articles  of  luxury  came  far  to  exceed  its 
ordinary  bounds. 

The  conscious  probity  of  the  honest  Doctor  enabled  him  to 
despise  this  sort  of  tittle-tattle,  though  the  secret  knowledge 
of  its  existence  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  went  his 
usual  rounds  with  his  usual  perseverance,  and  waited  with 
patience  imtil  time  should  throw  Ught  on  the  subject  and  his- 
tory of  his  lodger.     It  was  now  the  fourth  week  after  her 
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confinement,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stranger  might  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect,  when  Gray,  returning  from  one  of  his  ten- 
mile  TisitB,  saw  a  post-chaise  and  four  horses  at  the  door. 
"  This  man  has  returned,"  he  said,  '^  and  my  suspicions  have 
done  him  less  than  justice."  With  that  he  spurred  his  horse, 
a  signal  which  the  trusty  steed  obeyed  the  more  readily,  as  its 
progress  was  in  the  direction  of  the  stable  door.  But  when, 
dismounting,  the  Doctor  hurried  into  his  own  house,  it  seemed 
to  him,  that  the  departure  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  this  dis- 
tress^ lady  was  destined  to  bring  confusion  to  his  peaceful 
dwelling.  Several  idlers  had  assembled  about  his  door,  and 
two  or  three  had  impudently  thrust  themselves  forward  almost 
into  the  passage,  to  listen  to  a  conftised  altercation  which  was 
heard  from  within. 

The  Doctor  hastened  forward,  the  foremost  of  the  intruders 
retreating  in  confusion  on  his  approach,  while  he  caught  the 
tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  raised  to  a  pitch  which  he  knew,  by 
experience,  boded  no  good;  for  Mrs.  Gray,  good-humoured 
and  tractable  in  general,  could  sometimes  perform  the  high 
part  in  a  matrimonial  duet.  Having  much  more  confidence 
in  his  wife's  good  intentions  than  her  prudence,  he  lost  no 
time  in  pushing  into  the  parlour,  to  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  Here  he  found  his  helpmate  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  militia  of  the  sick  lady's  apartment,  that  is,  wet  nurse, 
and  sick  nurse,  and  girl  of  all  work,  engaged  in  violent  dis- 
pute with  two  strangers.  The  one  was  a  dark-featured 
elderly  man,  with  an  eye  of  much  sharpness  and  severity  of 
expression,  which  now  seemed  partly  quenched  by  a  mixture 
of  grief  and  mortification.  The  other,  who  appeared  actively 
sustaining  the  dispute  with  Mrs.  Gray,  was  a  stout,  bold-look- 
ing, hard-faced  person,  armed  with  pistols,  of  which  he  made 
radier  an  unnecessary  and  ostentatious  display. 

"  Here  is  my  husband,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  in  a  tone  of 
triimiph,  for  she  had  the  grace  to  believe  the  Doctor  one  of 
the  greatest  men  living, — "  Here  is  the  Doctor — let  us  see 
what  you  will  say  now." 

"  Why  just  what  I  said  before,  ma'am,"  answered  the  man, 
"  which  is,  that  my  warrant  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  regular, 
ma'am,  regular." 

So   saying,  he    stnick    the  forefinger    of  his  right   hand 
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against  a  paper  wliich  lie  held  towards  Mrs.  Gray  with  his 
left. 

"  Address  yourself  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, seeing  that  he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  removing  the 
cause  into  the  proper  coiut.  "  I  am  the  master  of  this  house, 
sir,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  this  visit." 

''  My  business  is  soon  told,"  said  the  man.  "  I  am  a 
king's  messenger,  and  this  lady  has  treated  me  as  if  I  was  a 
baron-baiUe's  officer." 

"That  is  not  the  question,  sir,"  repUed  the  Doctor.  "If 
you  are  a  king's  messenger,  where  is  your  warrant,  and  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  here?"  At  the  same  time  he  whis- 
pered the  Uttle  wench  to  call  Mr.  Lawford,  the  Town-clerk,  to 
come  thither  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could.  The  good-daughter 
of  Peg  Thomson  started  oflf  with  an  activity  worthy  of  her 
mother-in-law. 

"There  is  my  warrant,"  said  the  official,  "and  you  may 
satisfy  yourself." 

"  The  shameless  loon  dare  not  tell  the  Doctor  his  errand/' 
said  Mrs.  Gray  exultingly. 

"  A  bonny  errand  it  is,"  said  old  Lucky  Simson,  "  to  cany 
away  a  lying-in  woman  as  a  gled*  would  do  a  clocking-hen." 

"A  woman  no  a  month  delivered "-^-^choed  the  nurse 
Jamieson. 

"Twenty-four  days  eight  hours  and  seven  minutes  to  a 
second,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

The  doctor  having  looked  over  the  warrant,  which  was 
regular,  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  females  of  his  family,  in 
their  zeal  for  defending  the  character  of  their  sex,  might  be 
stirred  up  into  some  sudden  fit  of  mutiny,  and  therefore  com- 
manded them  to  be  silent. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  warrant  for  arresting  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Tresham,  and  of  Zilia  de  Mon<j€ida,  on  account  of 
high  treason.  Sir,  I  have  served  his  Majesty,  and  this  is  not 
a  house  in  which  traitors  are  harboured.  I  know  nothing  of 
any  of  these  two  persons,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  even  their  names." 

"  But  the  lady  whom  you  have  received  into  your  family," 
said  the  messenger,  "  is  Zilia  de  Moncjada,  and  here  stands  her 
father,  Matthias  de  Moncjada,  who  will  make  oath  to  it." 

•  Or  Kite. 
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'*If  this  be  true/'  said  Mr.  Gray,  looking  towards  the 
alleged  officer,  "  you  have  taken  a  singular  duty  on  you.  It 
is  neither  my  habit  to  deny  my  own  actions,  nor  to  oppose 
the  laws  of  the  land.  There  is  a  lady  in  this  house  slowly 
recovering  from  confinement,  having  become  under  this  roof 
the  mother  of  a  healthy  child.  If  she  be  the  person  described 
in  diis  warrant,  and  this  gentleman's  daughter,  I  must  sur- 
render her  to  the  laws  of  the  country." 

Here  the  Esculapian  militia  were  once  more  in  motion. 

"  Surrender,  Dr.  Gray !  It's  a  shame  to  hear  you  speak, 
and  you  that  lives  by  women  and  weans,  abune  your  other 
means !"  so  exclaimed  his  fair  better  part. 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  the  Doctor !" — said  the  younger  nurse ; 
"  there's  no  a  wife  in  the  town  would  believe  it  o'  him." 

"  I  aye  thought  the  Doctor  was  a  man  till  this  moment," 
said  Luckie  Simson ;  ^'  but  I  believe  bini  now  to  be  an  auld 
wife,  little  baulder  than  mysell ;  and  I  dinna  wonder  now  that 
poor  Mrs.  Gray" 

"Hold  your  peace,  you  foolish  woman,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Do  you  think  this  business  is  not  bad  enough  already,  that 
you  are  making  it  worse  with  your  senseless  claver  ?*  Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  very  sad  case.  Here  is  a  warrant  for  a  high 
crime  against  a  poor  creature,  who  is  little  fit  to  be  removed 
from  one  house  to  another,  much  more  dragged  to  a  prison.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I  think  the  execution  of  this  arrest  may 
cause  her  deadi.  It  is  your  business,  sir,  if  you  be  really  her 
iather,  to  consider  what  you  can  do  to  soften  this  matter,  rather 
than  drive  it  on." 

"Better  death  than  dishonour,"  replied  the  stem-looking 
old  man,  with  a  voice  as  haish.  as  his  aspect ;  "  and  you,  mes^ 
uenger,"  he  continued,  "  look  what  you  do,  and  execute  the 
warrant  at  your  peril." 

"  You  hear,"  said  the  man,  appealing  to  the  Doctor  himself, 
"  I  must  have  immediate  access  to  the  lady." 

"  In  a  lucky  time,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  here  comes  the  town 
clerk.  You  are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Lawford.  Your  opinion 
here  is  much  wanted  as  a  man  of  law,  as  well  as  of  sense  and 
Hmnanity.     I  was  never  more  glad  to  see  you  in  all  my  life." 

He  then  rapidly  stated  the  case ;  and  the  messenger,  under- 

•  Tattling. 
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stancUng  the  new-comer  to  be  a  man  of  some  authority,  again 
exhibited  his  warrant. 

"  This  is  a  very  sufficient  and  valid  warrant,  Dr.  Gray," 
replied  the  man  of  law.  "  Nevertheleea,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
make  oath,  that  instant  removal  would  be  unfavourable  to  the 
lady's  health,  unquestionably  she  must  remfun  here,  euitaUy 
guarded." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  act  of  locomotion  which  I  am 
alraid  of,"  said  the  surgeon ;  "  but  I  ain  free  to  depone,  on  soul 
and  conscience,  that  the  shame  and  fear  of  her  father's  anger, 
and  the  sense  of  the  afiront  of  such  an  arrest,  with  terror  for 
its  consequences,  may  occasion  violent  and  dangerous  iltness — 
even  death  itself." 

"  The  father  must  see  the  daughter,  though  they  may  have 
quarrelled,"  said  Mr.  Ijawford ;  "  the  officer  of  justice  must  exe- 
cute liis  warrant  though  it  should  frighten  the  criminal  to  death ; 
these  evils  are  only  contingent,  not  direct  and  immediate  con- 
sequences. You  must  give  up  the  lady,  Mr.  Gray,  though  your 
hesitation  is  very  natural." 

"  At  least,  Mr.  Lawford,  I  ought  to  be  certtun  that  the  per- 
son in  my  house  is  the  party  they  search  for." 

"  Admit  me  to  her  apartment,"  replied  the  man  whom  the 
mcBsenger  termed  Mon^ada, 

The  messenger,  whom  the  presence  of  Lawford  had  made 
something  more  placid,  began  to  become  impudent  once  more. 
He  hoped,  he  said,  by  means  of  his  female  prisoner,  to  acquire 
the  information  necessary  to  apprehend  tlie  more  guilty  person. 
If  more  delays  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  information  might 
come  too  late,  and  he  would  make  all  who  were  accessary  to 
such  delay  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  though  I  were  to  bo  brought  to 
the  gallows  for  it,  protest,  that  this  course  may  be  tiie  murder 
of  my  patient.     Can  b^l  not  be  taken,  Mr.  Lawford  ?" 

"  Not  in  cases  of  high  trea.son,"  stud  the  official  person  ;  and 
then  continued  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  Come,  Mr,  Gray,  we  all 
know  you  to  be  a  person  well  affected  to  our  Royal  Sovereign 
King  George  and  the  Government ;  but  you  must  not  push  t^ 
too  far,  lest  you  bring  yourself  into  trouble,  which  every  body 
in  Middlemas  would  be  sorry  for.  The  forty-five  has  not  been 
so  far  gone  by,  but  we  can  remember  enough  of  warrants  of 
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high  treason — ^ay,  and  ladies  of  quality  committed  upon  such 
charges.  But  they  were  all  favoiu-ably  dealt  with — Lady 
Ogilyy,  Lady  Macintosh,  Flora  Macdonald,  and  all.  No  doubt 
this  gentleman  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  assurances 
of  the  young  lady's  safety — So  you  must  just  jouk  and  let  the 
jaw  gae  by,  as  we  say." 

'^  Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,''  said  Gideon,  ^'  and  you  shall 
see  the  young  lady;"  and  then,  his  strong  features  working 
with  emotion  at  anticipation  of  the  distress  which  he  was  about 
to  inflict,  he  led  the  way  up  the  small  staircase,  and  opening 
the  door,  said  to  Mon^ada  who  had  followed  him,  '^  This  is  your 
ilaughter's  only  place  of  refuge,  in  which  I  am,  alas !  too  weak 
to  be  her  protector.  Enter,  sir,  if  your  conscience  will  permit 
you." 

The  stranger  turned  on  him  a  scowl,  into  which  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  willingly  have  thrown  the  power  of  the  fabled 
basilisk.  Then  stepping  proudly  forward,  he  stalked  into  the 
room.  He  was  followed  by  Lawford  and  Gray  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  messenger  remained  in  the  doorway.  The  un- 
happy young  woman  had  heard  the  disturbance,  and  guessed 
the  cause  too  truly.  It  is  possible  she  might  even  have  seen 
the  strangers  on  tiieir  descent  from  the  carriage.  When  they 
entered  the  room,  she  was  on  her  knees,  beside  an  easy  chair, 
her  face  in  a  silk  wrapper  that  was  hung  over  it.  The  man 
called  Mon^ada  uttered  a  single  word  ;  by  the  accent  it  might 
liave  been  something  equivalent  to  tvretck;  but  none  knew  its 
import.  The  female  gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  such  as  that 
by  which  a  half-dying  soldier  is  aflFected  on  receiving  a  second 
wound.  But,  without  minding  her  emotion,  Mon^ada  seized 
her  by  the  arm,  and  with  Uttle  gentleness  raised  her  to  her  feet, 
on  which  she  seemed  to  stand  only  because  she  was  supported 
by  his  strong  grasp.  He  then  pulled  from  her  face  the  mask 
which  she  had  hitherto  worn.  The  poor  creature  still  endea- 
voured to  shroud  her  face,  by  covering  it  with  her  left  hand,  as 
the  manner  in  which  she  w^as  held  prevented  her  from  using 
the  aid  of  the  right.  With  little  effort  her  father  secured  that 
hand  also,  which  indeed,  was  of  itself  far  too  little  to  serve  the 
fmrpose  of  concealment,  and  showed  her  beautiful  face,  biu'ning 
with  blushes,  and  covered  with  tears. 

"  You,  Alcade,  and  you,  Surgeon,"  he  said  to  Lawford  and 
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Gray,  with  a  foreigu  action  and  accent,  "  tbia  woman  ie  my 
daughter,  the  same  Zilia  Mon^a  who  is  BJgnt^'d  in  that  pro- 
tocol. Make  way,  and  let  me  carry  her  where  her  crimes  may 
be  atoned  for." 

"  Are  you  that  person's  daughter?"  said  Lawford  to  the 
lady. 

"  She  miderstande  no  English,"  stud  Gray ;  and  addreeeing 
his  patient  in  French,  conjured  her  to  let  him  know  whe&er 
she  was  that  man's  daughter  or  not,  aasuring  her  of  protection 
if  the  fact  were  otherwise.  The  answer  was  murmured  ftuntiy, 
but  was  too  distinctly  intelli^ble— "  He  was  her  father." 

All  further  title  of  interference  seemed  now  ended.  The 
messenger  arrested  his  prisoner,  and,  with  some  delicacy,  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  the  females  to  get  her  conveyed  to  the ' 
carriage  in  waiting. 

Gray  again  interfered. — "  You  wUl  not,"  he  sad,  "  separate 
the  mother  and  the  infant?" 

Zilia  de  Mon^ada  heard  the  question,  (which,  being  addressed 
to  the  father,  Gray  had  inconsiderately  uttered  in  French^)  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  recalled  to  her  recollection  the  existence  of 
the  helpless  creature  to  which  she  had  given  birth,  forgotten 
for  a  moment  amongst  the  accumulated  horrors  of  her  father's 
presence.  She  uttered  a  shriek,  expressing  poignant  grief,  and 
turned  her  eyes  on  her  father  with  the  most  intense  supplication. 

"  To  the  parish  with  the  bastard!" — said  Mon^ada;  while 
the  helpless  mother  smik  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  females, 
who  had  now  gathered  round  her. 

"  That  will  not  pass,  mt,"  said  Gideon — "  If  you  are  father 
to  that  lady,  you  must  be  grandfather  to  the  helpless  child ; 
and  you  must  settle  in  some  manner  for  its  future  provision, 
or  refer  us  to  some  responsible  person." 

Mon^ada  looked  towards  Lawford,  who  expressed  himself 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  what  Gray  said. 

"  I  object  not  to  pay  for  whatever  the  wretched  child  may 
require,"  said  he ;  "  and  if  you,  sir,"  addressing  Gray,  "  choose 
to  take  charge  of  him,  and  breed  him  up,  you  shall  have  what 
will  better  your  living." 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  refuse  a  charge  so  uncivilly  offered ; 
hut  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  repUed,  "  I  think  bo  indiffer- 
ently of  the  proceedings  I  have  witaesscd,  and  of  tho«e  ron- 
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cemed  in  them,  that  if  the  mother  desires  that  I  should  retain 
the  charge  of  this  child,  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  so." 

Mon^ada  spoke  to  his  daughter,  who  was  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  her  swoon,  in  the  same  language  in  which  he 
had  first  addressed  her.  The  proposition  which  he  made 
seemed  highly  acceptable,  as  she  started  from  the  arms  of  the 
females,  and,  advancing  to  Gray,  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it, 
bathed  it  in  her  tears,  aud  seemed  reconciled,  even  in  parting 
with  her  child,  by  the  consideration,  that  the  infant  was  to 
remam  under  his  guardianship. 

"  Crood,  kind  man,"  she  said  in  her  indifferent  French,  "  you 
have  saved  both  mother  and  child." 

The  father,  meanwhile,  with  mercantile  deliberation,  placed 
in  Mr.  Lawford's  hands  notes  and  bills  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  stated  was  to  be  vested  for  the 
child's  use,  and  advanced  in  such  portions  as  his  board  and 
education  might  require.  In  the  event  of  any  correspondence 
on  his  account  being  necessary,  as  in  case  of  death  or  the  like, 
he  directed  that  communication  should  be  made  to  Signer 
Matthias  Mon^ada,  under  cover  to  a  certain  banking  house 
in  London. 

"  But  beware,"  he  said  to  Gray,  "  how  you  trouble  me  about 
these  concerns,  unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity." 

"You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  replied  Gray;  "I  have  seen 
nothing  to-day  which  can  induce  me  to  desire  a  more  intimate 
correspondence  with  you  than  may  be  indispensable." 

While  Lawford  drew  up  a  proper  minute  of  this  transaction, 
by  which  he  himself  and  Gray  were  named  trustees  for  the 
diild,  Mr.  Gray  attempted  to  restore  to  the  lady  the  balance  of 
the  considerable  sum  of  money  which  Tresham  (if  such  was  his 
real  name)  had  formally  deposited  with  him.  With  every 
species  of  gestm-e,  by  which  hands,  eyes,  and  even  feet,  could 
express  rejection,  as  well  as  in  her  own  broken  French,  she 
repelled  the  proposal  of  reimbursement,  while  she  intreated  that 
Gray  would  consider  the  money  as  his  own  property ;  and  at 
the  same  time  forced  upon  him  a  ring  set  with  brilliants,  which 
seemed  of  considerable  value.  The  father  then  spoke  to  her  a 
few  stem  words,  which  she  heard  with  an  air  of  mingled  agony 
and  submission. 

"  I  have  given  her  a  few  minut<»s  to  sec  and  weep  over  the 
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miserable  being  which  has  been  the  seal  of  her  dishonour/'  said 
the  stem  father.  "  Let  us  retire  and  leave  her  alone. — ^You," 
to  the  messenger,  ^^  watch  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  outside/' 

Gray,  Lawford,  and  Mon^ada,  retired  to  the  parlour  accord- 
iiigly^  where  they  waited  in  silence,  each  busied  with  his  own 
reflections,  tUl,  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  received 
information  that  the  lady  was  ready  to  depart 

"  It  is  well,''  replied  Mon^ada ;  "  I  am  glad  she  has  yet  senae 
enough  left  to  submit  to  that  which  needs  must  be." 

So  saying,  he  ascended  the  stair,  and  returned  leading  down 
his  daughter,  now  again  masked  and  veiled.  As  she  passed 
Gray,  she  uttered  the  words — "  My  child,  my  child !"  in  a  tone 
of  unutterable  anguish ;  then  entered  the  carriage,  which  was 
drawn  up  as  close  to  the  door  of  the  doctor's  house  as  the  little 
enclosure  would  permit.  The  messenger,  mounted  on  a  led 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant  and  assistant,  followed 
the  carriage,  which  drove  rapidly  off,  taking  the  road  which 
leads  to  Edinburgh.  All  who  had  witnessed  this  strange  scene, 
now  departed  to  make  their  conjectures,  and  some  to  count 
their  gains ;  for  money  had  been  distributed  among  the  females 
who  had  attended  on  the  lady,  with  so  much  liberality,  as  con- 
siderably to  reconcile  them  to  the  breach  of  the  rights  of 
womanhood  inflicted  by  the  precipitate  removal  of  the  patient. 


I.' 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Ths  last  cloud  of  dost  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  had 
raised  was  dissipated,  when  dinner,  which  claims  a  share  of 
human  thoughts  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  and 
affecting  incidents,  recurred  to  those  of  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,  you  will  stand  glowering  out  of  the  win- 
dow till  some  other  patient  calls  for  you,  and  then  have  to  set 
off  without  your  dinner ; — ^and  I  hope  Mr.  Lawford  will  take 
polrlack  with  us,  for  it  is  just  his  own  hour ;  and  indeed  we 
had  something  rather  better  than  ordinary  for  this  poor  lady 
— ^lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  veal  Florentine.'' 

The  sui^on  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  joined  in  his 
wife's  hospitable  request,  to  which  Lawford  willingly  assented. 

We  will  suppose  the  meal  finished,  a  bottle  of  old  and 
generous  Antigua  upon  the  table,  and  a  modest  little  punch- 
bowl, judiciously  replenished  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  guest.  Their  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  strange  scene  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the 
Town-clerk  took  considerable  merit  for  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  you  might  have  brewed 
a  bitter  browst  to  yourself  if  I  had  not  come  in  as  I  did." 

"  Troth,  and  it  might  very  well  so  be,"  answered  Gray ; 
"  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I  saw  yonder  fellow  vapour- 
ing with  his  pistols  among  the  women-folk  in  my  own  house, 
the  old  Cameronian  spirit  began  to  rise  in  me,  and  little  thing 
would  have  made  me  cleek  to  the  poker." 

**  Hoot,  hoot  I  that  would  never  have  done.  Na,  na,"  said 
the  man  of  law,  "  this  was  a  case  where  a  little  prudence  was 
worth  all  the  pistols  and  pokers  in  the  world." 

"  And  that  was  just  what  1  thought  when  I  sent  to  you, 
Glerk  Lawford,"  said  the  Doctor. 

**A  wiser  man  he  could  not  have  called  on  to  a  difficult 
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case/*  added  Mrs.  Gray,  as  she  sat  with  her  work  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  table. 

"  Thanks  t'ye,  and  here's  t'ye,  my  good  neighbour," 
answered  the  scribe ;  "  will  you  not  let  me  help  you  to 
another  glass  of  punch,  Mrs.  Gray?"  This  being  declined, 
he  proceeded.  *^  I  am  jalousing  that  the  messenger  and  his 
warrant  were  just  brought  in  to  prevent  any  opposition.  Ye 
saw  how  quietly  he  behaved  after  I  had  laid  down  the  law — 
I'll  never  beUeve  the  lady  is  in  any  risk  from  him.  But  the 
father  is  a  dour  chield ;  depend  upon  it,  he  has  bred  up  the 
young  filly  on  the  curb-rein,  and  that  has  made  the  poor  thing 
start  off  the  course.  I  should  not  be  siurprised  that  he  took 
her  abroad,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent." 

"  Hardly,"  replied  Dr.  Gray ;  "  if  it  be  true,  as  I  suspect, 
that  both  the  father  and  daughter  are  of  the  Jewish  pennia- 
sion." 

"A  Jew!"  said  Mrs.  Gray;  "and  have  I  been  taking  a' 
this  fyke  about  a  Jew  ? — ^I  thought  she  seemed  to  gie  a  scun- 
ner at  the  eggs  and  bacon  that  Nurse  Simson  spoke  about  to 
her.  But  I  thought  Jews  had  aye  had  lang  beards,  and  yon 
man's  face  is  just  like  one  of  our  ain  folk's — ^I  have  seen  the 
Doctor  with  a  langer  beard  himsell,  when  he  has  not  had 
leisure  to  shave." 

"That  might  have  been  Mr.  Mon^ada's  case,"  said  Law- 
ford,  "  for  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  hard  journey.  But  the 
Jews  are  often  very  respectable  people,  Mrs.  Gray — ^they 
have  no  territorial  property,  because  the  law  is  against  them 
there,  but  they  have  a  good  hank  in  the  money  market — 
plenty  of  stock  in  the  funds,  Mrs.  Gray,  and,  indeed,  I  think 
this  poor  young  woman  is  better  with  her  ain  father,  though 
he  be  a  Jew  and  a  dour  chield  into  the  bargain,  than  she 
would  have  been  with  the  loon  that  wranged  her,  who  is,  by 
your  account,  Dr.  Gray,  baith  a  papist  and  a  rebel.  The 
Jews  are  well  attached  to  Government ;  they  hate  the  Pope, 
the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  as  much  as  any  honest  man 
among  ourselves." 

"  I  cannot  admire  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  said  Gideon. 
"  But  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Monc^a  when  he 
was  highly  incensed,  and  to  all  appearance  not  without  reason. 
Now,   this  other  man   Tresham,   if  that  be  his  name,  was 
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haughty  to  me,  and  I  think  something  careless  of  the  poor 
young  woman,  just  at  the  time  when  he  owed  her  most  Idnd- 
ness,  and  me  some  thankfuhiess.  I  am,  therefore,  of  your 
opinion,  Clerk  Lawford,  that  the  Christian  is  the  worse  liar- 
gain  of  the  two/* 

''  And  you  think  of  taking  care  of  this  wean  yourself.  Doc- 
tor?   That  is  what  I  call  the  good  Samaritan.*' 

^  At  cheap  cost,  Clerk ;  the  child,  if  it  Uves,  has  enough  to 
bring  it  up  decently,  and  set  it  out  in  life,  and  I  can  teach  it 
an  honourable  and  useful  profession.  It  will  be  rather  an 
amusement  than  a  trouble  to  me,  and  I  want  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  childish  diseases,  which,  with  God's  blessing, 
the  child  must  come  through  under  my  charge;  and  since 
Heaven  has  sent  us  no  children  " 

"Hoot,  hoot!"  said  the  Town-olerk,  "you  are  in  ower 
great  a  hurry  now — ^you  have  na  been  sae  lang  married  yet. 
—Mrs.  Gray,  dinna  let  my  daflSng  chase  you  away — we  will 
be  for  a  dish  of  tea  belive,  for  the  Doctor  and  I  are  nae  glass- 
breakers." 

Four  years  after  this  conversation  took  place,  the  event 
happened,  at  the  possibility  of  which  the  Town-derk  had 
hinted ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  presented  her  husband  with  an  infant 
daughter.  But  good  and  evil  are  strangely  mingled  in  this 
snUunaiy  world.  The  ftdfilment  of  his  anxious  longing  for 
posterity  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  simple  and  kind- 
hearted  wife ;  one  of  the  most  heavy  blows  which  fate  could 
inflict  on  poor  Gideon,  and  his  house  was  made  desolate  even 
by  the  event  which  had  promised  for  months  before  to  add 
new  comforts  to  its  humble  roof.  Gray  felt  the  shock  as  men 
of  sense  and  firmness  feel  a  decided  blow,  from  the  effects  of 
which  they  never  hope  again  fully  to  raise  themselves.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  the  same  punc- 
tuality as  ever,  was  easy,  and  even  to  appearance,  cheerful  in 
his  intercourse  with  society ;  but  the  sunshine  of  existence  was 
gone.  Every  morning  he  missed  the  affectionate  charges  which 
recommended  to  him  to  pay  attention  to  his  own  health  while 
he  was  labouring  to  restore  that  blessing  to  his  patients. 
Every  evening,  as  he  returned  from  his  weary  round,  it  was 
without  the  consciousness  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  reception 
from  one  eager  to  tell,  and  interested  to  hear,  all  the  little 
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events  of  tlic  day.     Hie  whistle,  which  used  to  ariae  clear  and 
strong  80  800Q  ae  Uiddleinaa  steeple  was  in  view,  was  now  for 
ever  silenced,  and  the  rider's   head  drooped,  while  the  tired 
horse,  lackmg  the  stimulus  of  his  master's  hand  and  voice, 
seemed  to  shuffle  along  as  if  it  experienced  a  share  of  his  de- 
spondency.    There  were  times  when  he  was  so  much  dejected 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  even  the  presence  of  his  Uttle  Menie, 
iu  whose  infant  countenance  he  could  trace  the  lineaments  of 
the  mother,  of  whose  loss  she  had  been   the   innocent  and 
unconscious  cause.     "  Had  it  not  been  for  this  poor  child" — he 
would  think ;  but,  instantly  aware  that  the  sentiment  was  sinful, 
be  would  snatch  the  iniant  to  his  breast,  and  load  it  with  car- 
resses — then  hastily  desire  it  to  be  removed  from  the  parlour. 
The  Mahometans  have  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the  true  believer, 
in  his  passage  to  Paradise,  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
barefooted  over  a  bridge  composed  of  red-hot  iron.     But  on  this 
occasion,  all  the  pieces  of  paper  which  the  Moslem  has  preserved 
Qg  his  life,  lest  some  holy  thing  being  written  upon  them 
lit  be  profaned,  arrange  themselves  between  his  feet  and  tiie 
ling  metal,  and  so  save  him  from  injury.     In  the  same 
ner,  the  effects  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions  are  some- 
s  found,  even  in  this  world,  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  aub- 
lent  afflictions. 

"huH,  the  greatest  consolation  which  poor  Gideon  could  find 
•  his  heavy  deprivation,  was  in  the  frolic  fondness  of  Richard 
ilemas,  the  child  who  was  in  so  singular  a  manner  thrown 
1  his  charge.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  was  eminently 
Isome.  When  silent  or  out  of  humour,  his  dark  eyes  and 
ing  countemuice  presented  some  recollections  of  the  stern 
actcr  imprinted  on  the  features  of  his  supposed  father ;  but 
n  be  was  gay  and  happy,  which  was  much  more  frequently 
case,  these  clouds  were  exchanged  for  the  most  frolicsome, 
hful  expression,  that  ever  dwelt  on  the  laughing  and  thought- 
aspect  of  a  child.  He  seemed  to  have  a  tact  beyond  his 
8  in  discovering  and  conforming  to  the  peculiarities  of  hu- 
charactcr.  His  nurse,  one  prime  object  of  Richard's  ob- 
uicc,  wa.s  Nurse  Jamieson,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly 
d  for  brevity,  and  )>ar  eaxeUence,  Nurse.  This  was  the 
on  who  had  brouglit  him  up  from  inffuicy.  She  had  lost 
uwn  child,  and  soon  after  Iicr  huHbaiid,  aiid  Wing  tJius  « 
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lone  woman,  had,  as  used  to  be  common  in  Scotland,  remained 
a  member  of  Dr.  Gray's  family.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
she  graduaUy  obtained  the  principal  superintendence  of  the 
whole  household ;  and  being  an  honest  and  capable  manager, 
was  a  person  of  very  great  importance  in  the  family. 

She  was  bold  in  her  temper,  violent  in  her  feelings,  and,  as 
often  hi^pens  with  those  in  her  condition,  was  as  much  attached 
to  Richard  Middlemas,  whom  she  had  once  nursed  at  her  bosom, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  This  affection  the  child  repaid 
by  all  the  tender  attentions  of  which  his  age  was  capable. 

Little  Dick  was  also  distinguished  by  the  fondest  and  kind- 
est attachment  to  his  guardian  and  benefactor  Dr.  Gray.  He 
was  officious  in  the  right  time  and  place,  quiet  as  a  lamb  when 
his  patron  seemed  inclined  to  study  or  to  muse,  active  and  assi- 
duous to  assist  or  divert  him  whenever  it  seemed  to  be  wished, 
and,  in  choosing  his  opportunities,  he  seemed  to  display  an  ad- 
dress far  beyond  his  childish  years. 

As  time  passed  on,  this  pleasing  character  seemed  to  be 
still  more  refined.  In  everything  like  exercise  or  amusement, 
he  was  the  pride  and  the  leader  of  the  boys  of  the  place,  over 
the  most  of  whom  his  strength  and  activity  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority.  At  school  his  abilities  were  less  distinguished,  yet 
he  was  a  favourite  with  the  master,  a  sensible  and  useful 
teacher. 

"  Richard  is  not  swift,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  patron,  Dr. 
Gray,  ^'  but  then  he  is  sure ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
pleased  with  a  child  who  is  so  very  desirous  to  give  satisfac- 
tion." 

Toung  Middlemas's  grateful  affection  to  his  patron  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  expanding  of  his  faculties,  and  found  a 
natural  and  pleasing  mode  of  displaying  itself  ui  his  attentions 
to  Kttle  Menie*  Gray.  Her  slightest  hint  was  Richard's  law, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  was  sxunmoned  forth  by  a  hundred 
shrill  voices  to  take  the  lead  in  hye-spye,  or  at  foot-ball,  if  it 
was  little  Menie's  pleasure  that  he  should  remain  within,  and 
build  card-houses  for  her  amusement  At  other  times  he  would 
take  the  charge  of  the  little  damsel  entirely  under  his  own  care, 
and  be  seen  wandering  with  her  on  the  borough  common,  col- 
lecting wild  flowers,  or  knitting  caps  made  of  bulrushes.     Menie 

*  Marion. 
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was  attached  to  Dick  Middlemas,  in  proportion  to  bis  affection- 
ate assiduities ;  and  the  father  saw  with  pleasure  every  new 
mark  of  attention  to  his  child  on  the  part  of  his  prot%6.  . 

During  the  time  that  Richard  was  silently  advancing  fa)m  a 
beautiful  child  into  a  fine  boy,  and  approaching  from  a  fine  boy 
to  the  time  when  he  must  be  termed  a  handsome  youth,  Mr. 
Gray  wrote  twice  a-year  with  much  regularity  to  Mr.  Mentha, 
through  the  channel  that  gentleman  had  pointed  out.  The 
benevolent  man  thought,  that  if  the  wealthy  grandfather  could 
only  see  his  relative,  of  whom  any  family  might  be  proud,  he 
would  be  unable  to  persevere  in  his  resolution  of  treating  as  an 
outcast  one  so  nearly  connected  with  him  in  blood,  and  so  in- 
teresting in  person  and  disposition.  He  thought  it  his  duty, 
therefore,  to  keep  open  the  slender  and  oblique  communication 
with  the  boy's  maternal  grandfather,  as  that  which  might,  at 
some  future  period,  lead  to  a  closer  connexion.  Yet  the  cor- 
respondence could  not,  in  other  respects,  be  agreeable  to  a  man 
of  spirit  like  Mr.  Gray.  His  own  letters  were  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, merely  rendering  an  account  of  his  ward's  expenses, 
including  a  moderate  board  to  himself,  attested  by  Mr.  Lawford, 
his  co-trustee ;  and  intimating  Richard's  state  of  health,  and  his 
progress  in  education,  with  a  few  words  of  brief  but  warm  eulogy 
upon  his  goodness  of  head  and  heart.  But  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived were  still  shorter.  "  Mr.  Mon<^a,"  such  was  their  usual 
tenor,  "  acknowledges  Mr.  Gray's  letter  of  such  a  date,  notices 
the  contents,  and  requests  Mr.  Gray  to  persist  in  the  plan  which 
he  has  hitherto  prosecuted  on  the  subject  of  their  correspond- 
ence." On  occasions  where  extraordinary  expenses  seemed 
likely  to  be  incurred,  the  remittances  were  made  with  readi- 
ness. 

That  day  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Gray's  death,  fifty  pounds  were 
received,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  it  was  designed  to  put  the 
child  R.M.  into  proper  mourning.  The  writer  had  added  two 
or  three  words,  desiring  that  the  surplus  should  be  at  Mr.  Gray's 
disposal,  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  of  this  period  of 
calamity  ;  but  Mr.  Mon9ada  had  left  the  phrase  unfinished,  ap- 
parently in  despair  of  turning  it  suitably  into  English.  Gideon, 
without  farther  investigation,  quietly  added  the  sum  to  the 
account  of  his  ward's  little  fortune,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lawford,  who,  aware  that  he  was  rather  a  loser  than  a 
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gainer  by  the  boy's  residence  in  his  house,  was  desirous  that 
his  friend  should  not  omit  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some 
part  of  his  expenses  on  that  score.  But  Gray  was  proof 
against  all  remonstrance. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  his  fourteenth  year,  Dr.  Gray 
wrote  a  more  elaborate  accotmt  of  his  ward's  character,  acquire- 
ments, and  capacity.  He  added  that  he  did  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Mr.  Mon^ada  to  judge  how  the  young  man's 
future  education  should  be  directed.  Richard,  he  observed,  was 
arrived  at  the  point  where  education,  losing  its  original  and 
general  character,  branches  off  into  different  paths  of  knowledge, 
suitable  to  particular  professions,  and  when  it  was  therefore 
become  necessary  to  determine  which  of  them  it  was  his  plea- 
sure lliat  young  Richard  should  be  trained  for ;  and  he  would, 
on  his  part,  do  all  he  could  to  carry  Mr.  Mon^ada's  wishes  into 
execution,  since  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  boy  made  him  as 
dear  to  him,  though  but  a  guardian,  as  he  could  have  been  to 
his  own  father. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  was  fiiUer  than  usual,  and  written  in  the  first  person. — 
"  Mr.  Gray,"  such  was  the  tenor,  "  our  meeting  has  been  under 
such  circumstances  as  could  not  make  us  favourably  known  to 
each  other  at  the  time.  But  I  have  the  advantage  of  you, 
since,  knowing  your  motives  for  entertaining  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  me,  I  could  respect  them,  and  you  at  the  same  time ; 
whereas  you,  unable  to  comprehend  the  motives — I  say,  you, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  infamous  treatment  I  had  received, 
could  not  imderstand  the  reasons  that  I  have  for  acting  as  I  have 
done.  Deprived,  sir,  by  the  act  of  a  villain,  of  my  child,  and 
she  despoiled  of  honour,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  of  be- 
holding the  creature,  however  innocent,  whose  look  must  always 
remind  me  of  hatred  and  of  shame.  Keep  the  poor  child  by  you 
— educate  him  to  your  own  profession,  but  take  heed  that  he 
looks  no  higher  than  to  fill  such  a  situation  in  life  as  you  yourself 
worthily  occupy,  or  some  other  line  of  like  importance.  For  the 
condition  of  a  farmer,  a  country  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner, 
or  some  such  retired  course  of  life,  the  means  of  outfit  and  educa- 
tion shall  be  amply  supplied.  But  I  must  warn  him  and  you, 
that  any  attempt  to  intrude  himself  on  me  further  than  I  may 
especially  permit,  will  be  attended  with  the  total  forfeiture  of 
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ur  and  protection.  So,  having  made  known  my  mind 
I  expect  you  will  act  accordingly." 
receipt  of  tiiia  letter  detcnnined  Gideon  to  have  Bome 
don  with  tlie  boy  himself,  in  order  to  learn  if  he  had  Any 
mong  the  profesGiooB  thus  opened  to  him ;  convinced 
ame  time,  from  his  docility  of  temper,  tiiat  he  would 
t  selection  to  his  (Dr.  Gray's)  better  judgment 
id  previously,  however,  the  impleaeing  task  of  acquaint- 
hard  Middlemas  with  the  myBterious  circumstances 
g  his  birth,  of  which  he  presumed  him  to  be  enlJFely 
),  simply  because  he  lumself  had  never  communicated 
it  had  let  the  boy  consider  himself  as  the  orphan  child 
itant  relation.  But  though  the  Doctor  himself  waa 
e  might  have  remembered  that  Nurse  Jraiieson  had  the 
le  enjoyment  of  her  tongue,  and  was  disposed  to  use  it 

I  a  very  early  period,  Nurse  Jamieson,  amongst  the 
)f  legendary  Ifre  which  she  instilled  into  her  foster-son, 
forgotten  what  she  called  the  awful  season  of  his  com- 

the  world — the  personable  appearance  of  hia  &ther,  a 
sntleman,  who  looked  as  if  the  whole  world  lay  at  his 
e  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  the  terrible  blackness  of 
[[  which  she  wore,  her  een  that  glanced  like  diamonda, 
diamonds  she  wore  on  her  fingers,  that  could  be  com- 
I  nothing  but  her  own  een,  the  faimcBS  of  her  skin,  and 
ur  of  her  silk  rokelay,  with  much  proper  stuif  to  the 
irpose.  Then  she  expatiated  on  the  arrival  of  hb 
her,  and  the  awftd  man,  armed  with  pistol,  dirk,  and 
J,  {the  last  weapons  existed  only  in  Nurse's  imagina^ 
lC  very  Ogre  of  a  fairy  tale — then  all  the  circumstances 
arrying  off  his  mother,  while  bank-notes  were  flying 
le  house  like  screeds  of  brown  paper,  and  gold  guineas 

plenty  as  chuckie-stanes.  All  this,  partly  to  please 
rest  the  boy,  partly  to  indulge  her  own  talent  for  ampli- 

Nurse  told  with  so  many  additional  circumstances,  and 
lis  commentaries,  that  the  real  transaction,  mysterious 
1  as  it  certainly  was,  sunk  into  tameness  before  the 
edition,  like  humble  prose  contrasted  with  the  boldest 
f  poetry, 
ear  all  this  did  Richard  seriously  incline,  and  still  more 
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was  he  interested  with  the  idea  of  his  valiant  &ther  oomiAg  for 
him  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  regiment,  with  music 
playing  and  colours  flying,  and  carrying  his  son  away  on  the 
most  beautiful  pony  eyes  ever  beheld  :  Or  his  mother,  bright 
as  the  day,  might  suddenly  appear  in  her  coach-and-six,  to  re- 
daim  her  beloved  child ;  or  his  repentant  grandfather,  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  out  with  bank-notes,  would  come  to  atone  for 
his  past  cruelty,  by  heaping  his  neglected  grandchild  with  un- 
expected  wealth.  Sure  was  Nurse  Jamieson,  **  that  it  wanted 
hot  a  blink  of  her  bauii*s  bonny  ee  to  turn  their  hearts,  as 
Scripture  sayeth;  and  as  strange  things  had  been,  as  they 
should  come  a'thegither  to  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and 
make  such  a  day  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Middlemas ;  and 
then  her  bairn  would  never  be  caDed  by  that  Lowland  name  of 
Middlemas  any  more,  which  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
out  of  the  town  gutter ;  but  would  be  called  Galatian,*  or  Sir 
William  Wallace,  or  Robin  Hood,  or  after  some  other  of  the 
great  princes  named  in  story-books.** 

Norse  Jamieson*s  history  of  the  past,  and  prospects  of  the 
fiiture,  were  too  flattering  not  to  excite  the  most  ieimbitious 
visions  in  the  mind  of  a  boy,  who  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire 
of  rising  in  the  world,  and  was  conscious  of  possessing  the 
powers  necessary  to  his  advancement.  The  incidents  of  his 
birdi  resembled  those  he  found  commemorated  in  the  tales 
which  he  read  or  listened  to ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
his  own  adventures  should  not  have  a  termination  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  such  veracious  histories.  In  a  word,  while 
good  Doctor  Gray  imagined  that  his  pupil  was  dwelling  in  utter 
ignorance  of  his  origin,  Richard  was  meditating  upon  nothing 
else  than  the  time  and  means  by  which  he  anticipated  his 
being  extricated  from  the  obscurity  of  his  present  condition,  and 
enabled  to  assume  the  rank,  to  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  he 
was  entitled  by  birth. 

So  stood  the  feelings  of  the  young  man,  when,  one  day  after 
dinner,  the  Doctor  snuffing  the  candle,  and  taking  from  his 
pouch  the  great  leathern  pocketbook  in  which  he  deposited  par- 
ticular papers,  with  a  small  supply  of  the  most  necessary  and 
active  medicines,  he  took  from  it  Mr.  Monqada's  letter,  and  re- 

*  GUladan  is  a  name  of  a  person  famous  in  Ohristmas  gambols. 
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quested  Richard  Middlemas's  seriouB  attention,  while  he  told 
him  some  circnmstanoes  concerning  himself,  which  it  greatly  im- 
ported him  to  know.  Bkshard's  dark  eyes  flashed  fire — ^the  blood 
flushed  his  broad  and  well-formed  forehead — ^the  hour  of  expla- 
nation was  at  length  come.  He  listened  to  the  narrative  of 
Gideon  Gray,  which,  the  reader  may  believe,  being  altogether 
divested  of  the  gilding  which  Nurse  Jamieson's  imagination 
had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  reduced  to  what  mercantile  men 
termed  the  neec^idj  exhibited  little  more  than  the  tale  of  a  child 
of  shame,  deserted  by  its  father  and  mother,  and  brou^t  up 
on  the  reluctant  charity  of  a  more  distant  relation,  who  regarded 
him  as  the  living  though  unconscious  evidence  of  the  disgraoe 
of  his  family,  and  would  more  willingly  have  paid  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral,  than  that  of  the  food  which  was  grudg- 
ingly provided  for  him.  ^'  Temple  and  tower,''  a  hundred 
flattering  edifices  of  Richard's  childish  imagination,  went  to  the 
ground  at  once,  and  the  pain  which  attended  their  demolition 
was  rendered  the  more  acute,  by  a  sense  of  shame  that  he  should 
have  nursed  such  reveries.  He  remained  while  Gideon  con- 
tinued his  explanation,  in  a  dejected  posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swoln  with  contending 
passions. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  good  surgeon,  ''  yon 
must  think  what  you  can  do  for  yourself,  since  your  grandfather 
leaves  you  the  choice  of  three  honourable  professions,  by  any  of 
which,  well  and  wisely  prosecuted,  you  may  become  independ- 
ent if  not  wealthy,  and  respectable  if  not  great  You  will 
naturally  desire  a  little  time  for  consideration." 

"  Not  a  minute,"  said  the  boy,  raising  his  head,  and  looking 
boldly  at  his  guardian.  ''  I  am  a  free-bom  Englishman,  and 
will  return  to  England  if  I  think  fit." 

"  A  free-bom  fool  you  are," — said  Gray ;  "  you  were  bom, 
as  I  think,  and  no  one  can  know  better  than  I  do,  in  the  Uue 
room  of  Stevenlaw's  Land,  in  the  Town-head  of  Middlemas,  if 
you  caQ  that  being  a  free-bom  Englishman." 

"  But  Tom  Hillary," — ^this  was  an  apprentice  of  Clerk  Lawr 
ford,  who  had  of  late  been  a  great  fiiend  and  adviser  of  young 
Middlemas — *'-  Tom  Hillary  says  that  I  am  a  free-bom  English^ 
man,  notwithstanding,  in  right  of  my  parents." 

"  Pooh,  child !  what  do  we  know  of  your  parents  ? — ^But 
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what  has  your  being  an  Englishman  to  do  with  the  present 
question  ?*' 

"  Oh,  Doctor !"  answered  the  boy  bitterly,  "  you  know  we 
from  ihe  south  side  of  Tweed  cannot  scramble  so  hard  as 
you  do.  The  Scots  are  too  moral,  and  too  pmdent,  and  too 
robust,  for  a  poor  pudding-eater  to  live  amongst  them,  whether 
as  a  parson,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  doctor — ^with  your  pardon, 


Sir. 


Upon  my  life,  Dick,"  said  Gray,  "  this  Tom  Hillary  will 
turn  your  brain*     What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  trash  ?" 

^'  Tom  Hillary  says  that  the  parson  lives  by  the  sins  of  th^ 
people,  the  lawyer  by  their  distresses,  and  the  doctor  by  their 
diseases — always  asking  your  pardon,  sir." 

'^  Tom  Hillary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  ''should  be  drummed  out 
of  tlie  borough.  A  whippernsnapper  of  an  attorney's  apprentice, 
run  away  from  Newcastle !  If  I  hear  him  talking  so,  Til  teach 
him  to  speak  with  more  reverence  of  the  learned  professions. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  Tom  HiBary  whom  you  have  seen  far 
too  much  of  lately.  Think  a  little,  like  a  lad  of  sense,  and  tell 
me  what  answer  I  am  to  give  to  Mr.  Mon9ada." 

''  Tell  him,"  said  the  boy,  the  tone  of  affected  sarcasm  laid 
aside,  and  that  of  injured  pride  substituted  in  its  room,  ''  Tell 
him  that  my  soul  revolts  at  the  obscure  lot  he  recommends  to 
me.  I  am  determined  to  enter  my  father's  profession,  the 
army,  unless  my  grandfather  chooses  to  receive  me  into  his 
house,  and  place  me  in  his  own  line  of  busmess." 

"  Yes,  and  make  you  his  partner,  I  suppose,  and  acknowledge 
you  for  his  heir?"  said  Dr.  Gray;  '*a  thing  extremely  likely 
to  happen,  no  doubt,  considering  the  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  you  up  all  along,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  now  writes 
concerning  you." 

"  Then,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  can  demand  of  you," 
replied  the  boy.  ''  There  is  a  large  sum  of  money  in  your 
hands  belonging  to  me ;  and  since  it  is  consigned  to  you  for 
my  use,  I  demand  you  should  make  the  necessary  advances  to 
procure  a  commission  in  the  army — account  to  me  for  the 
balance — and  so,  with  thanks  for  past  favours,  I  will  give  you 
no  trouble  in  future." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
to  see  that  your  usual  prudence  and  good  humour  are  not  procrf 
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against  the  disappointment  of  some  idle  expectations  which 
you  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  entertain.  It  is  very  true 
that  there  is  a  sum,  which,  in  spite  of  various  expenses,  may 
still  approach  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  better,  which  remains 
in  my  hands  for  your  behoof.  But  I  am  bound  to  dispose  of 
it  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor ;  and  at  any  rate,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  call  for  it  until  you  come  to  years  of  discretion ; 
a  period  from  which  you  are  six  years  distant,  according  to  law, 
and  which,  in  one  sense,  you  will  never  reach  at  all,  unless  you 
alter  your  present  unreasonable  crotchets.  But  come,  Dick, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  in  so  absurd  a  humour, 
and  you  have  many  things,  I  own,  in  your  situation  to  apolo- 
gize for  impatience  even  greater  than  you  have  displayed. 
But  you  should  not  turn  your  resentment  on  me,  that  am  no 
way  in  fault.  You  should  remember  that  I  was  your  earliest 
and  only  friend,  and  took  charge  of  you  when  every  other  person 
forsook  you." 

"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Richard,  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  uncontrolled  passion.  "  You  might  have  done  better  for 
me  had  you  pleased." 

"And  in  what  manner,  you  ungrateful  boy?"  said  Gray, 
whose  composure  was  a  little  ruffled 

"  You  might  have  flung  me  under  the  wheels  of  their  carri- 
ages as  they  drove  off,  and  have  let  them  trample  on  the  body 
of  their  child,  as  they  have  done  on  his  feelings." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him  with  great  violence,  leaving  his  guai*dian  astonished 
at  his  sudden  and  violent  change  of  temper  and  manner. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  have  possessed  him  ?  Ah,  well. 
High-spuited,  and  disappomted  m  some  foUies  which  that  Tom 
Hillary  has  put  into  his  head.  But  his  is  a  case  for  anodynes, 
and  shall  be  treated  accordingly." 

While  the  Doctor  formed  this  good-natured  resolution,  young 
Middlemas  rushed  to  Nurse  Jamieson's  apartment,  where  poor 
Menie,  to  whom  his  presence  always  gave  holyday  feelings, 
hastened  to  exhibit,  for  his  admiration,  a  new  doll,  of  which 
she  had  made  the  acquisition.  No  one,  generally,  was  more 
interested  in  Menie^s  amusements,  than  Richard ;  but  at  present 
Richard,  like  his  celebrated  namesake,  was  not  i'the  vein.  He 
threw  off  the  little  damsel  so  carelessly,  almost  so  rudely,  that 
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Ae  doU  flew  out  of  Menie's  hand,  fell  on  the  hearth-stone,  and 
broke  its  waxen  face.  The  rudeness  drew  jGrom  Nurse  Jamie- 
HOD  a  rebuke,  even  although  the  culprit  was  her  darling, 

'^Hout  awa',  Bichard — ^that  wasna  like  yoursell,  to  guide 
Miss  Menie  that  gate. — Hand  your  tongue,  Miss  Menie,  and 
m  soon  mend  the  baby's  face." 

But  if  Menie  cried,  she  did  not  cry  for  the  doll;  and  while 
the  tears  flowed  silently  down  her  cheeks,  she  sat  looking  at 
Dick  Middlemas  withja  childish  face  of  fear,  sorrow,  and  wonder. 
Nnise  Jamieson  was  soon  diverted  from  her  attention  to  Menie 
Gray's  distresses,  especially  as  she  did  not  weep  aloud,  and  her 
attention  became  fixed  on  the  altered  countenance,  red  eyes, 
and  swoln  features  of  her  darling  foster-child.  She  instantly 
commenced  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  distress,  after 
Ae  usual  inquisitorial  manner  of  matrons  of  her  class.  "  What 
is  the  matter  wi'  my  bairn?"  and  "  Wha  has  been  vexing  my 
bairn?"  with  similar  questions,  at  last  extorted  this  reply : 

''  I  am  not  your  bairn — ^I  am  no  one's  bairn — ^no  one's  son* 
I  am  an  outcast  from  my  family,  and  belong  to  no  one.  Dr, 
Gray  has  told  me  so  himself." 

^  And  did  he  cast  up  to  my  bairn  that  he  was  a  bastard  ? — 
troth  he  was  na  blate — ^my  certie,  your  father  was  a  better  man 
than  ever  stood  on  the  Doctor's  shanks — ^a  handsome  grand 
gentleman,  with  an  ee  like  a  gled's,  and  a  step  like  a  Highland 
piper.'* 

Nurse  Jamieson  had  got  on  a  favourite  topic,  and  would 
bave  expatiated  long  enough,  for  she  was  a  professed  admirer  of 
masculine  beauty,  but  there  was  something  which  displeased 
the  boy  in  her  last  simQe ;  so  he  cut  the  conversation  short,  by 
asking  whether  she  knew  exactly  how  much  money  his  grand- 
fiither  had  left  with  Dn  Gray  for  his  maintenance.  '^  She  could 
not  say — didna  ken — ^an  awfo^  sum  it  was  to  pass  out  of  ae  man's 
band — She  was  sure  it  wasna  less  than  ae  hundred  pounds,  and 
it  might  weel  be  twa."  In  short,  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter ;  "  but  she  was  sure  Dr.  Gray  would  count  to  him  to 
the  last  farthing ;  for  everybody  kend  that  he  was  a  just  man 
where  siller  was  concerned.  However,  if  her  bairn  wanted  to 
ken  mmr  about  it,  to  be  sure  the  Town-clerk  could  tell  him  all 
about  it." 

Richard  Middlemas  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  without 
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saying  more.  He  went  immediAtely  to  visit  the  old  Town- 
clerk^  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  acceptable,  as,  indeed^  he 
had  done  to  most  of  the  dignitaries  about  the  burgh.  He  in* 
troduced  the  conversation  by  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
to  him  for  choosing  a  profession,  and,  after  speaking  of  the 
mysterious  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  doubtfiil  prospects 
whidi  lay  before  him,  he  easily  led  the  Town-clerk  into  conver- 
sation as  to  the  amount  of  the  fiinds,  and  heard  the  exact  state 
of  the  money  in  his  guardian's  hands,  which  corresponded  with 
the  information  he  had  already  received.  He  next  sounded  the 
worthjr  scribe  on  the  possibility  of  his  going  into  the  army ; 
but  received  a  second  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  Mr.  Gray 
had  given  him ;  being  informed  that  no  part  of  the  money  coidd 
be  placed  at  his  disposal  till  he  was  of  age ;  and  then  not  with- 
out the  especial  consent  of  both  his  guardians,  and  particularly 
that  of  his  master.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  the  Town-clerk, 
who,  mudi  approving  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  his  prudent  selection  of  an  adviser  at  this  important  crisis 
of  his  life,  intimated  to  him,  that  should  he  choose  the  law,  he 
would  himself  receive  him  into  his  office,  upon  a  very  moderate 
apprentice-fee,  and  would  part  with  Tom  Hillary  to  make  room 
for  him,  as  the  lad  was  ^*  rather  pragmatical,  and  plagued  him 
with  speaking  about  his  English  practice,  which  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  on  this  side  of  the  Border — the  Lord  be 
thanked  1 " 

Middlemas  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  promised  to 
consider  his  kind  offer,  in  case  he  should  determine  upon  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  the  law. 

fVom  Tom  Hillary's  master,  Richard  went  to  Tom  Hillary 
himself,  who  chanced  tlien  to  be  in  the  office.  He  was  a  lad 
about  twenty,  as  smart  as  small,  but  disdngdshed  for  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  dressed  his  hair,  and  the  splendour  of  a 
laced  hat  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  which  he  graced  the 
church  of  Middlemas  on  Sundays.  Tom  Hillary  had  been  fared 
an  attorney's  clerk  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  foimd  it  more  convenient  of  late  years  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Town-cleik 
of  Middlemas,  by  the  accuracy  and  beauty  with  which  he  tran- 
scribed the  records  of  the  burgh.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  reports  concerning  the  singular  circumstances  of  Ridiard 
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Hiddfemas's  birth,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  actually 
possessed  of  a  considecable  sum  of  money,  induced  Hillary, 
tboagh  so  much  his  senior,  to  admit  the  lad  to  his  company, 
and  enrich  his  youlMil  mind  with  some  branches  of  informa- 
tion, which  in  that  retired  comer,  his  pupil  might  otherwise 
have  been  some  time  in  attaining.  Amongst  these  were  cer- 
tain games  at  cards  and  dioe,  in  which  the  pupil  paid,  as  was 
ressonable,  the  price  of  initiation  by  his  losses  to  his  instructor. 
After  a  long  walk  with  this  youngster,  whose  advice,  like  the 
unwise  son  of  the  wisest  of  men,  he  probably  valued  inore  than 
that  of  his  more  aged  counsellors,  Richard  Middlemas  returned 
to  his  lodgings  in  Stevenlaw's  Land,  and  went  to  bed  sad  and 
nqyperless. 

The  next  morning  Richard  arose  with  the  sun,  and  his 
night's  rest  appeared  to  have  had  its  frequent  effect,  in  cool* 
ing  the  passions  and  correcting  the  understanding.  Little 
Menie  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  made  the  ammi^ 
hmorMe;  and  a  much  smaller  propitiation  than  the  new  doll 
with  which  he  presented  her  would  have  been  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  a  much  greater  offence.  Menie  was  one  of 
those  pure  spirits,  to  whom  a  state  of  unkindness,  if  the 
estranged  person  has  been  a  friend,  is  a  state  of  pain,  and  the 
slightest  advance  of  her  friend  and  protector  was  sufficient  to 
regain  all  her  childish  confidence  and  affection. 

The  &ther  did  not  prove  more  inexorable  than  Menie  had 
done.  Mr.  Gray,  indeed,  thought  he  had  good  reason  to  look 
cold  upon  Richard  at  their  next  meeting,  being  not  a  little 
hmt  at  the  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  had  received  on  the 
preceding  evening.  But  Middlemas  disarmed  him  at  once,  by 
frankly  pleading  that  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  supposed  rank  and  importance  of  his  parents,  into 
an  idle  conviction  that  he  was  one  day  to  share  them.  The 
letter  of  his  grandiather,  which  condemned  him  to  banishment 
and  obscurity  for  life,  was,  he  acknowledged,  a  very  severe 
blow ;  and  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  he  reflected,  that  the 
irritation  of  his  disappointment  had  led  him  to  express  himself 
in  a  manner  far  short  of  the  respect  and  reverence  of  one  who 
owed  Mr.  Gray  the  duty  and  affection  of  a  son,  and  ought  to 
refer  to  his  decision  every  action  of  his  life.  Gideon,  propi- 
tiated by  an  admission  so  candid,  and  made  with  so  much 
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humility,  readily  dismissed  his  resentment,  and  kindly  enquired 
of  Richard,  whether  he  had  bestowed  any  reflection  upon  the 
choice  of  profession  which  had  been  subjected  to  him ;  offer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  allow  him  all  reasonable  time  to 
make  up  his  mind* 

On  Ihis  subject,  Bichard  Middlemas  answered  wiQi  the  same 
promptitude  and  candour. — *^  He  had,'*  he  said,  '^  in  order  to 
forming  his  opinion  more  safely,  consulted  with  his  Mend,  the 
Town-derk."  The  Doctor  nodded  approbation.  "  Mr.  Law* 
ford  had,  indeed,  been  most  friendly,  and  had  even  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  own  office.  But  if  his  father  and  bene&ctor 
would  permit  him  to  study,  under  his  instructions,  the  noble 
art  in  which  he  himself  enjoyed  such  a  deserved  reputation, 
the  mere  hope  that  he  might  by-and-by  be  of  some  use  to  Mr. 
Gray  in  his  business,  would  greatly  overbalance  every  other 
consideration.  Such  a  course  of  education,  and  such  a  use  of 
professional  knowledge  when  he  had  acquired  it,  would  be  a 
greater  spur  to  his  industry  than  the  prospect  even  of  becom* 
ing  Town-derk  of  Middlemas  in  his  proper  person." 

As  the  young  man  expressed  it  to  be  his  firm  and  unalter- 
able choice,  to  study  medicine  under  his  guardian,  and  to 
remain  a  member  of  Ms  family,  Dr.  Gray  informed  Mr.  Mon- 
^a  of  the  lad*8  determination ;  who,  to  testify  his  approba> 
tion,  remitted  to  the  Doctor  the  sum  of  £100  as  apprentice 
fee,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Gray^s  modesty  had 
hinted  at  as  necessary. 

Shortly  after,  when  Dr.  Gray  and  the  Town-clerk  met  at 
the  small  dub  of  the  burgh,  their  joint  theme  was  the  sense 
and  steadiness  of  Bichard  Middlemas. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  "  he  is  such  a  friendly  and 
disinterested  boy,  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  accept  a  place 
in  my  office,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  to  be  pushing  him- 
self forward  at  the  expense  of  Tam  Hillary." 

"  And,  indeed,  Clerk,"  said  Gray,  "  I  have  sometimes  been 
afraid  that  he  kept  too  much  company  with  that  Tam  Hillary 
of  yours ;  but  twenty  Tam  HiUarys  would  not  corrupt  Dick 
Middlemas." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IMck  was  oosne  to  liigli  renown 

Sinoe  he  commenced  phjBician ; 
Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 

The  bettor  politician. 

Tom  asd  Dice. 

At  the  same  period  when  Dr.  Gray  took  under  bis  charge 
hiB  youthful  lodger  Richard  Middlemas,  he  received  proposals 
from  the  friends  of  one  Adam  Hartley,  to  receive  him  sdso  as 
an  apprentice.  The  lad  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  who  educatmg  bis  eldest 
son  to  his  own  occupation,  desired  to  make  his  second  a  me* 
dical  man,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  Mendship  of  a  great 
man,  his  landlord,  who  had  offered  to  assist  his  views  in  life, 
and  represented  a  doctor  or  surgeon  as  the  sort  of  person  to 
whose  advantage  his  interest  could  be  most  readily  ap- 
plied. Hiddlemas  and  Hartley  were  therefore  associated  in 
their  studies.  In  winter  they  were  boarded  in  Edinburgh,  for 
attending  the  medical  classes  whicb  were  necessary  for  taking 
their  degree.  Three  or  four  years  thus  passed  on,  and,  from 
being  mere  boys,  the  two  medical  aspirants  shot  up  into  young 
men,  who,  being  both  very  good-looking,  well  dressed,  weU 
bred,  and  having  money  in  their  pockets,  became  personages 
of  some  importance  in  the  little  town  of  Middlemas,  where 
there  was  scarce  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  an  aristocracy, 
and  m  which  beaux  were  scarce  and  belles  were  plenty. 

Each  of  the  two  had  his  especial  partizans ;  for  though  ike 
yonng  men  themselves  lived  in  tolerable  harmony  together,  yet, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  no  one  could  approve  of  one  of  them, 
without  at  the  same  time  comparing  him  with,  and  asserting 
his  superiority  over  his  companion. 

Both  were  gay,  fond  of  dancing,  and  sedulous  attendants  on 
the  pxusUezingsy  as  he  called  them,  of  Mr.  MTittoch,  a  dancing 
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master,  who,  itinerant  during  the  summer,  became  stationary 
in  the  winter  season,  and  afforded  the  youth  of  Middlemas  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  at  the  rate  of  twenty  lessons  for  five 
shillings  sterhng.  On  these  occasions,  each  of  Dr.  Gray's 
pupils  had  his  appropriate  praise.  Hartley  danced  with  most 
spirit — ^Middlemas  with  a  better  grace.  Mr.  MTittoch  would 
have  turned  out  Richard  against  the  country-side  in  the 
minuet,  and  wagered  the  thing  dearest  to  him  in  the  world, 
(and  that  was  his  kit,)  upon  his  assured  superiority;  but  he 
admitted  Hartley  was  superior  to  him  in  hompipeSy  jigs,  irtrath- 
speys,  and  reels. 

In  dress,  Hartley  was  nxost  expensive,  perhaps  because  his 
father  afforded  him  better  means  of  being  so ;  but  his  clothes 
were  neither  so  tasteful  when  new,  nor  so  well  preserved  when 
they  began  to  grow  old,  as  those  of  Ridiard  Middlemas.  Adam 
Hartley  was  sometimes  fine,  at  other  times  rather  slovenly,  and 
on  the  former  occasions  looked  rather  too  conscious  of  hk 
splendour.  His  chum  was  at  all  times  regularly  neat  and  well 
dressed ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  air  of  good-breed* 
ing,  which  made  him  appear  always  at  ease ;  so  that  his  dress, 
whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  just  what  he  ought  to  have  worn 
at  the  time* 

In  their  persons  there  was  a  still  more  strongly  marked  dis- 
tinction. Adam  Hartley  was  fbll  middle  size,  stout,  and  well 
limbed;  and  an  open  English  countenance,  of  the  genuine 
Saxon  mould,  showed  itself  among  chestnut  locks,  until  the 
hair-dresser  destroyed  them.  He  loved  the  rough  exercises  of 
wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and  quarterstaff,  and  fi^equented, 
when  he  could  obtain  leisure,  the  bull-baitings  and  footp-ball 
matches,  by  which  the  burgh  was  sometimes  enlivened. 

Richard,  on  the  contrary,  was  dark,  like  his  father  and 
mother,  with  high  features,  beautifully  formed,  but  exhibiting 
something  of  a  foreign  character  ;  and  his  person  was  tall  and 
slim,  though  muscular  and  active.  His  address  and  manners 
muBt  have  been  natural  to  him,  for  they  were,  in  elegance  and 
ease,  far  beyond  any  example  whidi  he  could  have  foimd  in  his 
native  burgk  He  learned  the  use  of  the  small-sword  while  in 
Edinburgh,  and  took  lessons  firom  a  performer  at  the  theatre, 
with  the  purpose  of  refining  his  mode  of  speaking.  He  became 
also  an  amateur  of  the  drama,  regularly  attending  die  playhouse, 
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and  assuming  the  tone  of  a  critic  in  that  and  other  lighter  de* 
partments  of  literature.  To  fill  up  the  contrast,  so  far  as  taste 
was  concerned,  Richard  was  a  dexterous  and  successful  angler 
'— Adam,  a  bold  and  unerring  shot.  Their  efforts  to  surpass 
each  other  in  supplying  Dr.  Gray's  table,  rendered  his  house* 
keeping  much  preferable  to  what  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions ;  and,  besides,  small  presents  of  fidi  and  game  are  always 
agreeable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town,  and  con* 
tribnted  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  young  sportsmen. 

While  the  burgh  was  (fivided,  for  lack  of  better  subject  of 
disputation,  concerning  the  oomparatiye  merits  of  Dr.  Gray's 
two  apprentices,  he  himself  was  sometimes  chosen  the  referee. 
But  in  this,  as  on  other  matters,  the  Doctor  was  cautious.  He 
said  the  lads  were  both  good  lads,  and  would  be  usefol  men  in 
the  profession,  if  their  heads  were  not  carried  with  the  notice 
which  the  foolish  people  of  the  burgh  took  of  them,  and  the 
parties  of  pleasure  that  were  so  often  taking  them  away  from 
their  business.  No  doubt  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  more 
confidence  in  Hartley,  idK)  came  of  ken'd  folk,  and  was  very 
near  as  good  as  a  bom  Scotsman.  But  if  he  did  feel  such  a 
partiality,  he  blamed  himself  for  it,  since  the  stranger  child,  so 
oddly  cast  upon  his  hands,  had  peculiar  good  right  to  such  pa- 
tronage and  aflfection  as  he  had  to  bestow ;  and  truly  the  young 
man  himself  seemed  so  grateful,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  hint  the  slightest  wish,  that  Dick  Middlemas  did  not  hasten 
to  execute. 

There  were  persona  in  the  burgh  of  Middlemas  who  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  suppose  that  Miss  Menie  must  be  a  bet- 
^  jndge  tiian  any  other  person  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  accomplished  personages,  rejecting  which  the  public 
opinion  was  generally  divided.  No  one  even  of  her  greatest 
intimates  ventured  to  put  the  question  to  her  in  precise  terms ; 
but  her  conduct  was  narrowly  observed,  and  the  critics  remarked, 
that  to  Adam  Hartley  her  attentions  were  given  more  finely  and 
frankly.  She  laughed  with  him,  chatted  with  him,  and  danced 
with  him ;  while  to  Dick  Middlemas  her  conduct  was  more  shy 
and  distant.  The  premises  seemed  certain,  but  the  public  were 
divided  in  the  conclusions  which  were  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  young  men  to  be  the  subject  of 
such  discussions  without  being  sensiUe  that  they  existed ;  and 
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thufi,  contrasted  together  by  the  little  society  in  which  they 
moved,  they  must  have  been  made  of  better  than  ordinary  day, 
if  they  had  not  themselves  entered  by  degrees  into  the  spirit 
of  the  controversy,  and  considered  themselves  as  rivals  for 
public  applause. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Menie  Gray  was  by  this  time 
shot  up  into  one  of  the  prettiest  young  women,  not  of  Middle* 
mas  only,  but  of  the  whole  coun^  in  which  the  little  burgh  is 
situated.  This,  indeed,  had  been  settled  by  evidence,  which 
could  not  be  esteemed  short  of  decisive.  At  the  time  of  the 
races,  there  were  usually  assembled  in  the  burgh  some  com- 
pany of  the  higher  classes  from  the  country  around,  and  many 
of  tihe  sober  burghers  mended  their  incomes,  by  letting  their 
apartments,  or  taking  in  lodgers  of  quality  for  the  busy  week. 
All  the  rural  thanes  and  thanesses  attended  on  these  occasions ; 
and  such  was  the  number  of  cocked  hats  and  silken  trains, 
that  the  little  town  seemed  for  a  time  totally  to  have  changed 
its  inhabitants.  On  this  occasion  persons  of  a  certain  quality 
only  were  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  nightly  balls  which 
were  ^ven  in  the  old  Town  house,  and  the  line  of  distinction 
excluded  Mr.  Gray's  fSunily. 

The  aristocracy,  however,  used  their  privileges  with  some 
feelings  of  deference  to  the  native  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
burgh,  who  were  thus  doomed  to  hear  the  fiddles  nightly, 
without  being  permitted  to  dance  to  them.  One  evening  in 
the  race-week,  termed  the  Hunter's  Ball,  was  dedicated  to 
general  amusement,  and  liberated  from  the  usual  restrictions  of 
etiquette.  On  this  occasion  all  the  respectable  families  in  the 
town  were  invited  to  share  the  amusement  of  the  evening,  and 
to  wonder  at  the  finery,  and  be  gratefrd  for  the  condescension, 
of  their  betters.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  females, 
for  the  number  of  invitations  to  the  gentiemen  of  the  town 
was  much  more  limited.  Now,  at  this  general  muster,  the 
beauty  of  Miss  Gray's  fSace  and  person  had  placed  her,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  the 
belles  present,  saving  those  with  whom,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  place,  it  would  hardly  have  been  decent  to  compare  her. 

The  Laird  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house  of  Loupon- 
height  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  her  hand  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening ;  and  his  mother,  renowned  for  her  stem 
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assertion  of  the  distinctioDB  of  rank,  placed  the  little  plebeian 
beside  her  at  supper,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  surgeon's 
daughter  behaved  very  prettily  indeed,  and  seemed  to  know 
perfectly  well  where  and  what  she  was.  As  for  the  young 
Laird  himself,  he  capered  so  high,  and  laughed  so  uproariously, 
us  to  give  rise  to  a  rumour,  that  he  was  minded  to  '^  shoot 
madly  from  his  sphere,"  and  to  convert  the  village  Doctor's 
daughter  into  a  lady  of  his  own  ancient  name. 

During  this  memorable  evening,  Middlemas  and  Hartley, 
who  had  found  room  in  the  music  gallery,  witnessed  the  scene, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  very  different  feelings.  Hartley 
was  evidently  annoyed  by  the  excess  of  attention  which  the 
gallant  Lidrd  of  Louponheight,  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  claret,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  partner 
who  danced  remarkably  well,  paid  to  Miss  Menie  Gray.  He 
saw  from  his  lofty  stand  all  the  dumb  show  of  gallantry,  with 
the  comfortable  feelings  of  a  famishing  creature  looking  upon  a 
feast  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  share,  and  regarded  every 
extraordinary  frisk  of  the  jovial  Laird,  as  the  same  might  have 
been  looked  upon  by  a  gouty  person,  who  apprehended  that 
the  dignitary  was  about  to  descend  on  his  toes.  At  length, 
unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  he  left  the  gallery  and  returned 
no  more. 

Far  different  was  the  demeanour  of  Middlemas.  He  seemed 
gratified  and  elevated  by  the  attention  which  was  generally 
pmd  to  Miss  Gray,  and  by  the  admiration  she  excited.  On 
the  valiant  Laird  of  Louponheight  he  looked  with  indescribable 
contempt,  and  amused  himself  with  pointing  out  to  the  burgh 
dancing-master,  who  acted  ^o  tempore  as  one  of  the  band,  the 
frolicsome  bounds  and  pirouettes,  in  which  that  worthy  dis- 
played a  great  deal  more  of  vigour  than  of  grace. 

"But  ye  shouldna' laugh  so  loud,  Master  Dick,"  said  the 
master  of  capers;  "he  hasna  had  the  advantage  of  a  real 
graoefti'  teacher,  as  ye  have  had ;  and  troth,  if  he  listed  to  tak 
some  lessons,  I  think  I  could  make  some  hand  of  his  feet,  for 
he  is  a  souple  chield,  and  has  a  gallant  instep  of  his  ain ;  and 
sic  a  laced  hat  hasna  been  seen  on  the  causeway  of  Middlemas 
this  mony  a  day. — ^Ye  are  standing  laughing  there,  Dick 
Middlemas ;  I  would  have  you  be  sure  he  does  not  cut  you  out 
with  your  bonny  partner  yonder." 
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"He  be 1"     Middletnas  waa  begiDoing  a  seQtenoe 

which  could  not  have  concluded  with  atiict  attenticHi  to  fvo- 
priety,  when  the  master  of  the  band  Hummoiied  M'Fittoch  to  hia 
poEt,  by  the  following  ireful  expoetulation : — >"What  are  ye 
about,  nr?  Mind  your  bow-hand.  How  the  deil  d'ye  think 
three  fiddles  ia  to  keep  down  a  baas,  if  yin  o'  them  stands  girih 
ing  and  gabbling  as  ye're  doing?     Play  up,  airl" 

Dick  Middlemas,  tJius  reduced  to  silence,  continued,  from  hli 
ty  station,  like  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans,  to  survey 
lat  passed  below,  without  the  g^etiea  which  he  witnessed 
ing  able  to  excite  more  than  a  smile,  which  seemed,  bow- 
er, rather  to  indicate  a  good-humoured  contempt  for  what 
IS  passing,  than  a  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of 
lers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Now  hold  thy  tongue,  Billj  Bewick,  he  uld. 

Of  peaceful  talking  let  me  be  *, 
But  if  thoQ  art  a  man,  as  I  think  thou  art, 

Come  ower  the  dike  and  fight  with  me, 

BOBDEB  MlMIJiCLBT. 

On  the  morning  after  this  gay  evemng,  the  two  young  men 
were  labouring  together  in  a  plot  of  gronnd  behind  Stevenlaw's 
Land,  which  the  Doctor  had  converted  into  a  garden,  where  he 
nused,  with  a  ^iew  to  pharmacy  as  weU  as  botany,  some  rare 
plants,  which  obtained  the  place  firom  the  vulgar  the  sounding 
name  of  the  Physic  Garden.*  Mr.  Gray's  pupils  readily  comr 
plied  with  his  wishes,  that  they  would  take  some  care  of  this 
favourite  spot,  to  which  both  contributed  their  labours,  after 
wUdi  Hartley  used  to  devote  himfielf  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
kitdien  garden,  which  he  had  raised  into  this  respectability  from 
a  spot  not  excelling  a  common  kail-yard,  while  Bichard  Mid- 
dlemas  did  his  utmost  to  decorate  with  flowers  and  shrubs  a  sort 
of  arbooT;,  usually  called  Miss  Menie's  bower. 

At  present  'tixej  were  both  in  the  botanic  patch  of  the 
garden,  when  Dick  Middlemas  asked  Hartley  why  he  had  left 
the  ball  so  soon  the  evening  before  ? 

''  I  should  rather  ask  you,"  said  Hartley,  ^'  what  pleasure 
you  felt  in  staying  there  ? — ^I  tell  you,  Dick,  it  is  a  shabby  low 
place  this  Middlemas  of  ours.  In  the  smallest  burgh  in  Eng- 
land, every  decent  freeholder  would  have  been  asked  if  the 
Member  gave  a  ball.'* 

"  What,  Hartley  I"  said  his  companion,  "are  you,  of  all  men, 
a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  mixing  with  the  first-bom  of  the 
earth  ?  Meroy  on  us  I  How  will  canny  Northumberland  [throw- 
ing a  true  northern  accent  on  the  letter  R]  acquit  himself? 

*  The  Botanic  Garden  is  so  termed  hy  the  Tulgar  of  Edinburgh. 
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Methinks  I  see  thee  in  thy  pea-green  suit,  dancing  a  jig  with  the 
Honourable  Miss  Maddie  MacFudgeon,  while  chie&  and  thaues 
aroimd  laugh  as  they  would  do  at  a  hog  in  armour  T' 

"  You  don't,  or  perhaps  you  won't,  understand  me,"  said 
Hartley.  '*  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  desire  to  be  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  these  fine  folks — ^I  care  as  little  for  them  as  they 
do  for  me.  But  as  they  do  not  choose  to  ask  us  to  dance,  I  don't 
see  what  business  they  have  with  our  partners." 

"  Partners,  said  you !"  answered  Middlemas  ;  ''  I  don't  think 
Menie  is  very  often  yours." 

''  As  often  as  I  ask  her,"  answered  Hartley,  rather  haughtily. 
"  Ay  ?  Indeed? — ^I  did  not  think  that. — ^And  hang  me,  if 
I  think  so  yet,"  said  Middlemas,  with  the  same  sarcastic  tone. 
''  I  tell  thee,  Adam,  I  will  bet  you  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  Miss 
Gray  will  not  dance  with  you  the  next  time  you  ask  her.  All 
I  stipulate,  is  to  know  the  day." 

"  I  will  lay  no  bets  about  Miss  Gray,"  said  Hartley ;  *^  her 
father  is  my  master,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him — ^I  think  I  should 
act  very  scurvily,  if  I  were  to  make  her  the  subject  of  any  idle 
debate  betwixt  you  and  me." 

"  Very  right,"  replied  Middlemas ;  "  you  should  finish  one 
quarrel  before  you  begin  another.  Pray,  saddle  your  pony,  ride 
up  to  the  gate  of  Louponheight  Castle,  and  defy  the  Baron  to 
mortal  combat>  for  having  presumed  to  touch  the  fair  hand  of 
Menie  Gray." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  Miss  Gray's  name  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  take  your  defiances  to  your  fine  folks  in  your  own 
name,  and  see  what  they  will  say  to  the  surgeon's  apprentice." 
"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Adam  Hartley.  I 
was  not  bom  a  clown  like  some  folks,  and  should  care  little,  if  I 
saw  it  fit,  to  talk  to  the  best  of  them  at  the  ordinary,  and  make 
myself  understood  too." 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Hartley,  losing  patience ;  "  you  arc 
one  of  themselves,  you  know — ^Middlemas  of  that  Ilk." 

'^  You  scoundrel ! "  said  Richard,  advancing  on  him  in  fury, 
his  taunting  humour  enturely  changed  into  rage. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Hartley,  "  or  you  will  come  by  the 
worst ;  if  you  will  break  rude  jests,  you  must  put  up  with  rongh 


answers." 


"  I  will  have  satisfaction  for  this  insult,  by  Heaven !" 
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"  Why,  80  you  shall,  if  you  insist  on  it,"  said  Hartley;  "  but 
better,  I  think,  to  say  no  more  about  the  matter.  We  have  both 
spoken  what  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid.  I  was  in  the 
wrong  to  say  what  I  said  to  you,  although  you  did  provoke  me. 
And  now  I  have  given  you  as  much  satisfaction  as  a  reasonable 
man  can  ask." 

"  Sir,"  repeated  Middlemas,  "  the  satisfaction  which  I  de- 
mand, is  that  of  a  gentleman — ^the  Doctor  has  a  pair  of  pistols." 

"  And  a  pair  of  mortars  also,  which  are  heartily  at  your 
service,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  coming  forward  from  behind 
a  yew  hedge,  where  he  had  listened  to  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  this  dispute.  "  A  fine  story  it  would  be  of  my  apprentices 
shooting  each  other  with  my  own  pistols !  Let  me  see  either 
of  you  fit  to  treat  a  gunshot  wound,  before  you  think  of  in- 
flicting one.  Go,  yoa  are  both  very  foolish  boys,  and  I  cannot 
take  it  kind  of  either  of  you  to  bring  the  name  of  my  daughter 
into  such  disputes  as  these.  Hark  ye,  lads,  ye  both  owe  me,  I 
think,  some  portion  of  respect,  and  even  of  gratitude — ^it  will 
be  a  poor  return,  if  instead  of  living  quietly  with  this  poor  mo- 
therless girl,  like  brothers  with  a  sister,  you  should  oblige  me 
to  increase  my  expense,  and  abridge  my  comfort,  by  sending  my 
child  from  me,  for  the  few  months  that  you  are  to  remain  here. 
Let  me  see  you  shake  hands,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  this 
nonsense." 

While  their  master  spoke  in  this  manner,  both  the  young 
men  stood  before  him  in  the  attitude  of  self-convicted  criminals. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  rebuke.  Hartley  turned  frankly  round, 
and  offered  his  hand  to  his  companion,  who  accepted  it,  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  There  was  nothing  farther  passed 
on  ilie  subject,  but  the  lads  never  resumed  the  same  sort  of 
intimacy  which  had  existed  betwixt  them  in  their  earlier  ac- 
qnamtance.  On  the  contrary,  avoiding  every  connexion  not 
absolutely  required  by  their  situation,  and  abridging  as  much 
as  possible  even  their  indispensable  intercourse  in  professional 
matter!,  they  seemed  as  much  estranged  from  each  other  as  two 
personi^  residing  in  the  same  small  house  had  the  means  of 
being. 

As  for  Menie  Gray,  her  father  did  not  appear  to  entertain 
the  least  anxiety  upon  her  accoimt,  although  from  his  frequent 
and  almost  daily  absence  from  home,  she  was  exposed  to  con- 
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Btant  intercourse  with  two  handsome  young  men,  both,  it  might 
be  supposed,  ambitious  of  pleasing  her  more  than  most  parents 
would  have  deemed  entirely  prudent.  Nor  was  Nurse  Jamie- 
son, — ^her  menial  situation,  and  her  excessive  p&rtiality  for  her 
foster-son,  considered, — altogether  such  a  matron  as  could  afford 
her  protection.  Gideon,  however,  knew  that  his  daughter  pos- 
sessed, in  its  fullest  extent,  the  upright  and  pure  integrity  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  never  father  had  less  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  a  daughter  should  deceive  his  confidence  ;  and  justly 
secure  of  her  principles,  he  overlooked  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  her  feelings  and  affections. 

The  intercourse  betwixt  Menie  and  the  young  men  seemed 
now  of  a  guarded  kiiid  on  all  sides.  Their  meeting  was  only  at 
meals,  and  Miss  Gray  was  at  pains,  perhaps  by  her  father's  re- 
commendation, to  treat  them  with  the  same  degree  of  attention. 
This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter  ;  for  Hartley  became  so  re- 
tiring, cold,  and  formal,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  sustain 
any  prolonged  intercourse  with  him  ;  whereas  Middlemas,  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  sustained  his  part  as  formerly  upon  all  occa- 
sions that  occurred,  and  without  appearing  to  press  his  intimacy 
assiduously,  seemed  nevertheless  to  retain  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  it. 

The  time  drew  nigh  at  length  when  the  young  men,  freed 
from  the  engagements  of  their  indentures,  must  look  to  play 
their  own  independent  part  in  the  world.  Mr„  Gray  informed 
Richard  Middlemas  that  he  had  written  pressingly  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Monqada,  and  that  more  than  once,  but  had  not  yet  received 
an  answer ;  nor  did  he  presume  to  offer  his  own  advice,  until 
the  pleasure  of  his  grandfather  should  be  known.  Richard  seemed 
to  endure  this  suspense  with  more  patience  than  the  Doctor 
thought  belonged  naturally  to  his  character.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions— stated  no  conjectures — showed  no  anxiety,  but  seemed 
to  await  with  patience  the  turn  which  events  should  take.  "  My 
young  gentleman,"  thought  Mr.  Gray,  "  has  either  fixed  on  some 
course  in  his  own  mind,  or  he  is  about  to  be  more  tractaUe  than 
some  points  of  his  character  have  led  me  to  expect." 

In  fact,  Richard  had  made  an  experiment  on  this  inflexible 
relative,  by  sending  Mr.  Mon^ada  a  letter  full  of  duty,  and  af- 
fection, and  gratitude,  desiring  to  be  permitted  to  correspond 
with  him  in  person,  and  promising  to  be  guided  in  every  par-. 
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ticolar  by  his  will.  The  answer  to  tjiis  appeal  was  }iis  owii  letter 
returned,  with  a  note  from  the  bankers  whose  cover  had  been 
used,  saying,  that  any  fiiture  attempt  to  intnide  on  Mr.  Mon^ada, 
wonld  put  a  final  period  to  their  remittances. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation  in  Stevenlaw's  Land, 
Adam  Hartley  one  evening,  contrary  to  his  custom  for  several 
months,  sought  a  private  interview  with  his  fellow-apprentice. 
He  found  him  in  the  little  arbour,  and  could  not  omit  observ- 
ing, that  Dick  Middlemas,  on  his  appearance,  shoved  into  his 
boBom  a  small  packet,  as  if  afraid  of  its  being  seen,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  hoe,  began  to  work  with  great  devotion,  like  one  who 
wished  to  have  it  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  occu- 
pation. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley ; 
"  but  I  fear  I  interrupt  you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  other,  laying  down  his  hoe  ;  "  I 
was  only  scratching  up  the  weeds  which  the  late  showers  have 
made  rush  up  so  numerously.     I  am  at  your  service." 

Hartley  proceeded  to  the  arbour,  and  seated  himself.  Richard 
imitated  his  example,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  the  proposed  com- 
munication. 

"  I  have  had  an  interesting  conmiunication  with  Mr.  Gray" 
— said  Hartley,  and  there  stopped,  like  one  who  finds  himself 
entering  upon  a  difficult  task. 

"  I  hope  the  explanation  has  been  satisfactory  ?"  said  Mid- 
dleman 

"  You  shall  judge. — ^Doctor  Gray  was  pleased  to  say  some- 
thing to  me  very  civil  about  my  proficiency  in  the  duties  of  our 
profession  ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  asked  me,  whether, 
as  he  was  now  becoming  old,  I  had  any  particidar  objection  to 
continue  in  my  present  situation,  but  with  some  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, for  two  years  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  pro- 
mised to  me  that  I  should  enter  into  partnership  with  him." 

"  Mr.  Gray  is  an  undoubted  judge,"  said  Middlemas,  "  what 
person  wUl  best  suit  him  as  a  professional  assistant.  The  busi- 
ness may  be  worth  £200  a-year,  and  an  adtive  assistant  might 
go  nigh  to  double  it,  by  riding  Strath-Devan  and  the  Carse. 
No  great  subject  for  division  after  all,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  But,"  continued  Hartley,  "  that  is  not  all.  The  doctor 
ws — ^he  proposes — ^in  short,  if  I  can  render  myself  agreeable. 
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in  the  course  of  these  two  years,  to  Miss  Menie  Gray,  he  pro- 
poses, that  when  they  terminate,  I  should  become  his  son  as 
well  as  his  partner.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Richard's  face,  which 
was  for  a  moment  strongly  agitated ;  but  instantly  recovering, 
he  answered,  in  a  tone  where  pique  and  offended  pride  vainly 
endeavoured  to  disguise  themselves  under  an  affectation  of  in- 
difference. "  Well,  Master  Adam,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  joy 
of  the  patriarchal  arrangement.  You  have  served  five  years  for 
a  professional  diploma — a  sort  of  Leah,  that  privilege  of  killing 
and  curing.  Now  you  begin  a  new  course  of  servitude  for  a 
lovely  Rachel.  Undoubtedly — ^perhaps  it  is  rude  in  me  to  ask 
— but  undoubtedly  you  have  accepted  so  flattering  an  arrange- 
ment?" 

"  You  cannot  but  recollect  there  was  a  condition  annexed," 
said  Hartley,  gravely. 

"  That  of  rendering  yourself  acceptable  to  a  girl  you  have 
known  for  so  many  years?"  said  Middlemas  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed sneer.  "  No  great  difficulty  in  that,  I  should  think,  for 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hartley,  with  Doctor  Gray's  favour  to  back 
him.     No,  no — ^there  could  be  no  great  obstacle  there." 

'^  Both  you  and  I  know  the  contrary,  Mr.  Middlemas,*^  said 
Hartley,  very  seriously. 

"  I  know  ? — How  should  I  know  anything  more  than  your- 
self about  the  state  of  Miss  Gray's  inclinations?"  said  Middle- 
mas.    "  I  am  sure  we  have  had  equal  access  to  know  them." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  some  know  better  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities.  Mr.  Middlemas,  I  have  long  suspected  that 
you  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  possessing  Miss 
Gray's  affections,  and" 

"I?" — interrupted  Middlemas;  "you  are  jesting,  or  you 
are  jealous.  You  do  yourself  less,  and  me  more,  than  justice ; 
but  the  compliment  is  so  great,  that  I  am  obUged  to  you  for 
the  mistake." 

"  That  you  may  know,"  answered  Hartley,  "  I  do  not  speak 
either  by  guess,  or  from  what  you  call  jealousy,  I  tell  yon 
frankly,  that  Menie  Gray  herself  told  me  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions. I  naturally  communicated  to  her  the  discourse  I  had 
with  her  father.  I  told  her  I  was  but  too  well  convinced  that 
at  the  present  moment  I  did  not  possess  that  interest  in  her 
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heart,  which  alone  mi^ht  entitle  me  to  request  her  acqui- 
esoence  in  the  views  which  her  father's  goodness  held  out  to 
me ;  but  I  entreated  her  not  at  once  to  decide  against  me,  but 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  way  in  her  affections,  if  pos- 
Bibie,  trusting  that  time,  and  the  services  which  I  should  ren- 
der to  her  father,  might  have  an  ultimate  effect  in  my  favour." 

"A  most. natural  and  modest  request  But  what  did  the 
young  lady  say  in  reply  ?" 

"  She  is  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Richard  Middlemas  ;  and  for 
her  fiuDkness  alone,  even  without  her  beauty  and  her  good  sense, 
deserves  an  emperor.  I  cannot  express  the  graceful  modesty 
with  which  she  told  me,  that  she  knew  too  well  the  kindliness, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my  heart,  to  expose  me  to  the 
protracted  pain  of  an  unrequited  passion.  She  candidly  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  been  long  engaged  to  you  in  secret — 
that  you  had  exchanged  portraits  ; — and  though  without  her 
father's  consent  she  would  never  become  yours,  yet  she  felt  it 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  so  far  change  her  sentiments  as 
to  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  to  anoUier." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Middlemas,  "she  has  been  extremely 
candid  indeed,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her!" 

"And  upon  my  honest  word,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  returned 
Hartley,  "you  do  Miss  Gray  the  greatest  injustice — nay,  you 
are  ungrateM  to  her,  if  you  are  displeased  at  her  making  this 
declaration.  She  loves  you  as  a  woman  loves  the  first  object 
of  her  affection — she  loves  you  better" — He  stopped,  and 
Middlemas  completed  the  sentence. 

"  Better  than  I  deserve,  perhaps? — ^Faith,  it  may  well  be  so, 
and  I  love  her  dearly  in  return.  But  after  all,  you  know,  the 
secret  was  mine  as  well  as  hers,  and  it  would  have  been  better 
that  she  had  consulted  me  before  making  it  pubhc." 

"  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  earnestly,  "  if  the  least  of 
this  feeling,  on  your  part,  arises  from  the  apprehension  that 
yonr  secret  is  less  safe  because  it  is  in  my  keeping,  I  can  assure 
yon  that  such  is  my  grateftd  sense  of  Miss  Gray's  goodness,  in 
communicating,  to  save  me  pain,  an  affair  of  such  delicacy  to 
herself  and  you,  that  wild  horses  should  tear  me  limb  from  limb 
before  they  forced  a  word  of  it  from  my  lips." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  fiunk- 
ness  of  manner  indicating  a  cordiality  that  had  not  existed 
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between  them  for  some  time,  ^'you  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little 
jealous  in  my  turn.  Your  true  lover  cannot  have  a  title  to  the 
name,  unless  he  be  sometimes  unreasonable ;  and  somehow,  it 
seems  odd  she  should  have  chosen  for  a  confidant  one  whom  I 
have  often  thought  a  formidable  rival;  and  yet  I  am  so  feu- 
from  being  displeased,  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  dear  sen- 
sible girl  could  after  all  have  made  a  better  choice.  It  is  time 
that  the  foolish  coldness  between  us  should  be  ended,  as  you 
must  be  sensible  liiat  its  real  cause  lay  in  our  rivalry.  I  have 
much  need  of  good  advice,  and  who  can  give  it  to  me  belter 
than  the  old  companion,  whose  soundness  of  judgment  I  have 
always  envied,  even  when  some  injudicious  friends  have  given 
me  credit  for  quicker  parts?** 

Hartley  accepted  Richard's  proffered  hand,  but  without  any 
of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  with  which  it  was  offered. 

^'  I  do  not  intend,'*  he  said,  '^  to  remain  many  days  in  this 
place,  perhaps  not  very  many  hours.  But  if,  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  can  benefit  you,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  you  may  ftiHy  com- 
mand me.  It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  I  can  be  of  service 
to  Menie  Q^ray." 

'^  Love  my  mistress,  love  me ;  a  happy  pendant  to  the  old 
proverb.  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  WeH,  then,  for  Menie  Gray's 
sake,  if  not  for  Dick  Middlemas's,  (plague  on  that  vulgar  tell- 
tale name,)  will  you,  that  are  a  stander-by,  tell  us,  who  are  the 
unlucky  players,  what  you  think  of  this  game  of  ours?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  when  the  field  lies  so 
fair  before  you?  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Gray  would  retain  you 
as  his  assistant  upon  the  same  terms  which  he  proposed  to  me. 
You  are  the  better  match,  in  aU  worldly  respects,  for  his  daugh- 
ter, having  some  capital  to  begin  the  w^orld  with." 

"  All  true — ^but  methinks  Mr.  Gray  has  showed  no  great 
predilection  for  me  in  this  matter." 

"  K  he  has  done  injustice  to  your  indisputable  merit,"  said 
Hartley  dryly,  "  the  preference  of  his  daughter  has  mcure  iJian 
atoned  for  it." 

"  Unquestionably ;  and  dearly,  therefore,  do  I  love  her ; 
otherwise,  Adam,  I  am  not  a  person  to  grasp  at  the  leavings 
of  other  people." 

"  Richard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  pride  of  yoiu^,  if  you  do 
not  check  it,  will  render  you  both  ungrateful  and  miserable. 
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Mr.  6ray*8  ideas  are  most  friendly.  He  told  me  plainly  that 
hiB  choioe  of  me  as  an  aasistant,  and  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
liad  been  a  long  time  balanced  by  his  early  affection  for  you^ 
ontil  he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  you  a  decisive  discontent 
with  such  hmited  prospects  as  Jiis  o£kr  contained,  and  a  desure 
to  go  at»oad  into  the  world,  and  push,  as  it  is  called,  your  for- 
tune. He  said,  that  although  it  was  very  probable  that  you 
might  love  his  daughter  well  enough  to  relinquish  these  ambi- 
tions ideas  for  her  sake,  yet  the  demons  of  Ambition  and  Ava- 
rice would  return  after  the  exorciser  Love  had  exhausted  the 
force  of  his  spells^  and  then  he  thought  he  would  have  just  rea- 
son to  be  aiixiotts  for  his  daughter's  happiness." 

"  By  my  faith,  the  worthy  senior  speaks  scholarly  and  wisely,V 
answered  Richard — ^^  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  so  clear^ 
sighted.  To  say  the  truth,  but  for  the  beautiful  Menie  Gray, 
I  should  feel  like  a  mill-horse,  walking  my  daily  round  in  this 
dun  country,  while  other  gay  rovers  are  trying  how  the  world 
will  receive  them.     For  instance,  where  do  you  yourself  go?" 

^*  A  cousin  of  my  mother's  commands  a  ship  in  the  Company's 
service.  I  intend  to  go  with  him  as  surgeon's  mate.  If  I  like 
the  sea  service,  I  will  continue  in  it ;  if  not,  I  will  enter  some 
othar  line."     This  Hartley  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  To  India!"  answered  Richard;  "  Happy  dog — ^to  India! 
Ton  may  weU  bear  with  equanimity  all  disappointments 
Bostained  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  Oh,  Delhi!  oh,  Golcondal 
have  your  names  no  power  to  conjure  down  idle  recollections  ? 
— ^India,  where  gold  is  won  by  steel ;  where  a  brave  man  can- 
not pitdi  his  desire  of  fame  and  wealth  so  high,  but  that  he  may 
realize  it,  if  he  have  fortune  to  his  friend?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  bold  adventurer  can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you,  and  still  be 
dejected  at  the  thoughts  that  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lass  looked 
Avourably  on  a  less  lucky  fellow  than  himself?    Can  this  be?" 

"  Less  lucky?"  said  Hartley.  "  Can  you,  the  accepted  lover 
of  Menie  Gray,  speak  in  that  tone,  even  though  it  be  in  jest!" 

"  Nay,  Adam,"  said  Richard,  "  don't  be  angry  with  me,  be- 
caose,  being  thus  far  successful,  I  rate  my  good  fortune  not 
quite  so  rapturously  as  perhaps  you  do,  who  have  missed  the 
luck  of  it  Yoiu-  philosophy  should  tell  you,  that  the  object. 
which  we  attain,  or  are  sure  of  attaining,  loses,  perhaps,  even 
by  that  very  certainty,  a  little  of  the  exti'avagant  and   ideal 
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value,  which  attached  to  it  while  the  object  of  feverish  hopes 
and  aguish  fears.  But  for  all  that,  I  cannot  live  without  my 
sweet  Menie.  I  would  wed  her  to-morrow  with  aU  my  soul, 
without  thinking  a  minute  on  the  clog  which  so  early  a  mar- 
riage would  fasten  on  our  heels.  But  to  spend  two  additional 
years  in  this  infernal  wilderness,  cruizing  after  crowns  and 
half  crowns,  when  worse  men  are  making  lacs  and  crores  of 
rupees — ^It  is  a  sad  falling  off,  Adam.  Counsel  me,  my  friend, 
— can  you  not  suggest  some  mode  of  getting  off  from  these  two 
years  of  destined  dulness?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Hartley,  scarce  repressing  his  displeasure ; 
^'  and  if  I  could  induce  Dr.  Gray  to  dispense  with  so  reasonaUe 
a  condition,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  You  are  but 
twenty-one,  and  if  such  a  period  of  probation  was,  in  the  Doc- 
tor's prudence,  judged  necessary  for  me,  who  am  full  two  years 
older,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will  dispense  with  it  in  yours." 

".  Perhaps  not,"  repUed  Middlemas ;  "  but  do  you  not  think 
that  these  two,  or  call  them  three,  years  of  probation,  had  better 
be  spent  in  India,  where  much  may  be  done  in  a  Uttle  while, 
than  here,  where  nothing  can  be  done  save  just  enough  to  get 
salt  to  our  broth,  or  broth  to  our  salt?  Methinks  I  have  a 
natural  tiun  for  India,  and  so  I  ought.  My  father  was  a  sol- 
dier, by  the  conjecture  of  all  who  saw  him,  and  gave  me  a  love 
of  the  sword,  and  an  arm  to  use  one.  My  mother's  father  was 
a  rich  trafficker,  who  loved  wealth,  I  warrant  me,  and  knew 
how  to  get  it.  This  petty  two  hundred  a-year,  with  its  miflei- 
able  and  precarious  possibilities,  to  be  shared  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  like  me,  who  have  the  world  for 
the  winning,  and  a  sword  to  cut  my  way  through  it,  like  some- 
thing little  better  than  a  decent  kind  of  beggary.  Menie  is  in 
herself  a  gem — a  diamond — I  admit  it.  But  then,  one  would 
not  set  such  a  precious  jewel  in  lead  or  copper,  but  in  pure 
gold ;  ay,  and  add  a  circlet  of  brilliants  to  set  it  off  with.  Be 
a  good  fellow,  Adam,  and  undertake  the  setting  my  project  in 
proper  colours  before  the  Doctor.  I  am  sure,  the  wisest  tMng 
for  him  and  Menie  both,  is  to  permit  me  to  spend  this  short 
time  of  probation  in  the  land  of  cowries.  I  am  sure  my  heart 
will  be  diere  at  any  rate,  and  while  I  am  bleeding  some  bump- 
kin for  an  injBlammation,  I  shall  be  in  fancy  relieving  some 
nabob,  or  rajahpoot,  of  his  plethora  of  wealdi.     Come — ^will 
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you  assiBt,  vill  you  be  auxiliary?  Ten  chances  but  you  plead 
your  own  cause,  man,  for  I  may  be  brought  up  by  a  sabre,  or 
a  bow-string,  before  I  make  my  pack  up ;  then  your  road  to 
Menie  will  be  free  and  open,  and,  as  you  will  be  possessed  of 
the  situation  of  comforter  ex  officio,  you  may  take  her  '  with  the 
tear  in  her  ee,*  as  old  saws  advise/' 

*'Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  "I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  tell  you,  in  the  few  words  which  I  intend 
to  bestow  on  you,  whether  I  pity  you  or  despise  you,  the 
most  Heaven  has  placed  happiness,  competence,  and  content 
within  your  power,  and  you  are  willing  to  cast  them  away,  to 
gradfy  ambition  and  avarice.  Were  I  to  give  an  advice  on 
this  subject,  either  to  Dr.  Gray  or  his  daughter,  it  would  be 
to  break  off  all  connexion  with  a  man,  who,  however  clever 
by  nature,  may  soon  show  himself  a  fool,  and  however  honestly 
brought  up,  may  also,  upon  temptation,  prove  himself  a  vil- 
lain.— ^You  may  lay  aside  the  sneer,  which  ia  designed  to  be  a 
sarcastic  smUe.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  this,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  my  advice  would  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  could 
come  unattended  with  suspicion  of  my  motives.  I  will  hasten 
my  departure  from  this  house,  that  we  may  not  meet  again ; 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  protect  honesty  and 
innocence  against  the  dangers  which  must  attend  vanity  and 
folly."  So  saying,  he  turned  contemptuously  from  the  youth- 
ful votary  of  ambition,  and  left  the  garden. 

"  Stop,"  said  Middlemas,  struck  with  the  picture  which  had 
been  held  up  to  his  conscience — "  Stop,  Adam  Hartley,  and  I 

wiD  confess  to  you" ^But  his  words  were  uttered  in  a  faint 

and  hesitating  manner,  and  either  never  reached  Hartley's  ear, 
or  failed  in  changing  his  purpose  of  departure. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  garden,  Middlemas  began  to  recall 
his  usual  boldness  of  disposition — *'  Had  he  stayed  a  moment 
longer,"  he  said,  "  I  would  have  turned  Papist,  and  made  him 
my  ghostly  confessor.  The  yeomanly  churl! — ^I  would  give 
something  to  know  how  he  has  got  such  a  hank  over  me. 
What  are  Menie  Gray's  engagements  to  him  ?  She  has  given 
hhn  his  answer,  and  what  right  has  he  to  come  betwixt  her 
and  me  ?  If  old  Mon^ada  had  done  a  grandfather's  duty,  and 
made  suitable  settlements  on  me,  this  plan  of  marrying  the 
sweet  girl,  and  settUng  here  in  her  native  place,  might  have 
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done  well  enough.  But  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor  drudge  her 
father — ^to  be  at  the  command  and  call  of  every  boor  for  twenty 
miles  round ! — why,  the  labours  of  a  higgler,  who  travels  scores 
of  miles  to  barter  pins,  ribbons,  snuff  and  tobacco,  against  the 
housewife^s  private  stock  of  eggs,  mort-skins,  and  tallow,  is 
more  profitable,  less  laborious,  and  £Edth,  I  think,  eqindly 
respectable.  No,  no,— ^unless  I  can  find  wealtii  nearer  home, 
I  will  seek  it  where  every  one  can  have  it  for  the  gathering; 
and  so  I  will  down  to  the  Swan  Inn,  and  hold  a  final  oonsulr 
tation  witfi  my  fiiend." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  friend  whom  Middlemae  expected  to  meet  at  the  Swan, 
was  a  peraon  abready  mentioBed  m  this  history  by  the  name  of 
Tom  Hfllary,  bred  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Novmn  Castnun — doctus  utriusque  juris,  as  far  as  a  few  months 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Lawford,  Town-clerk  of  Middlemas,  could 
render  hfan  so.  The  last  mention  that  we  made  of  this  gentle- 
man,  was  when  his  gold-laced  hat  veiled  its  splendour  before 
the  fresher  mounted  beavers  of  the  "prentices  of  Dr.  Gray. 
That  was  now  about  five  years  since,  and  it  was  within  six 
months  that  he  had  made  his  appearance  in  Middlemas,  a  very 
different  sort  of  personage  from  that  which  he  seemed  at  his 
departure. 

He  was  now  called  Captain ;  his  dress  was  re^mental,  and 
his  language  martial.  He  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  cash,  for 
he  not  only,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  parties,  paid  certain 
oU  debts,  which  he  had  left  unsettled  behind  him,  and  that 
notwithstanding  his  having,  as  his  old  practice  told  him,  a  good 
defence  of  prescription,  but  even  sent  the  minister  a  guinea,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  parish  poor.  These  acts  of  justice  and 
henevolence  were  bruited  abroad  greatly  to  the  honour  of  one, 
who,  so  long  absent,  had  neither  forgotten  his  just  debts,  nor 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  the  needy.  His  merits 
were  thought  the  higher,  when  it  was  understood  he  had  served 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company — ^that  wonderful  company 
of  merchants,  who  may  indeed,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be 
tomed  princes.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  directors  in  Leadenhall  Street  were  silently 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  immense  empire,  which  after- 
wards rose  like  an  exhalation,  and  now  astonishes  Europe,  as 
well  as  Asia,  with  its  formidable  extent,  and  stupendous 
strength.     Britain  had  now  begun  to  lend  a  wondering  ear  to 
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the  account  of  battles  fought,  and  cities  won,  in  the  Elast ;  and 
was  surprised  by  the  return  of  individuals  who  had  left  their 
native  country  as  adventurers,  but  now  reappeared  there  sur- 
rounded by  Oriental  wealth  and  Oriental  luxury,  which  dimmed 
even  the  splendour  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  nobility. 
In  this  new-found  El  Dorada,  Hillary  had,  it  seems,  been  a 
labourer,  and,  if  he  told  truth,  to  some  purpose,  though  he  was 
far  from  having  completed  the  harvest  which  he  meditated.  He 
spoke,  indeed,  of  making  investments,  and,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fancy,  he  consulted  his  old  master.  Clerk  Lawford,  concern- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  moorland  farm  of  three  thousand  acres, 
for  which  he  would  be  content  to  give  three  or  four  thousand 
guineas,  providing  the  game  was  plenty,  and  the  trouting  in 
the  brook  such  as  had  been  represented  by  advertisement.  But 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  extensive  landed  purchase  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  Leadenhall 
Street ;  and  in  that  view,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  part  with 
his  India  stock  and  India  bonds.  In  short,  it  was  folly  to 
think  of  settling  on  a  poor  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a-year, 
when  one  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  no  liver  complaint ; 
and  so  he  was  determined  to  double  the  Cape  once  again,  ere 
he  retired  to  the  chimney  comer  for  life.  All  he  wished  was, 
to  pick  up  a  few  clever  fellows  for  his  regiment,  or  rather  for 
his  own  company ;  and  as  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  seen 
finer  fellows  than  about  Middlemas,  he  was  willing  to  give  them 
the  preference  in  completing  liis  levy.  In  fact,  it  was  making 
men  of  them  at  once,  for  a  few  white  faces  never  failed  to  strike 
terror  into  these  black  rascals ;  and  then,  not  to  mention  the 
good  things  that  were  going  at  the  storming  of  a  Pettah,  or  the 
plundering  of  a  Pagoda,  most  of  these  tawny  dogs  carried  so 
much  treasure  about  their  persons,  that  a  won  battle  was  equal 
to  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  victors. 

The  natives  of  Middlemas  listened  to  the  noble  Captain^s 
marvels  with  diflFerent  feelings,  as  their  temperaments  were 
saturnine  or  sanguine.  But  none  could  deny  that  such  things 
had  been ;  and,  as  the  narrator  was  known  to  be  a  bold  dash- 
ing fellow,  possessed  of  some  abilities,  and  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  not  likely  to  be  withheld  by  any  peculiar 
scruples  of  conscience,  there  was  no  giving  any  good  reason 
why  Hillary  should  not  have  been  as  successful  as  others  in  the 
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field,  which  India,  agitated  as  it  was  by  war  and  intestine  dis' 
orders,  seemed  to  oflFer  to  every  enterprising  adventurer.  He 
was  accordingly  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  at  Middlemas 
rather  with  the  respect  due  to  his  supposed  wealth,  than  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  his  former  humble  pretensions. 

Some  of  the  notables  of  the  village  did  indeed  keep  aloof. 
Among  these,  the  chief  was  Dr.  Gray,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  approached  to  fanfaronade,  and  knew  enough 
of  the  world  to  lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  he 
who  talks  a  great  deal  of  fighting  is  seldom  a  brave  soldier,  and 
he  who  always  speaks  about  wealth  is  seldom  a  rich  man  at 
bottom.  Clerk  Lawford  was  also  shy,  notwithstanding  his 
commumings  with  Hillary  upon  the  subject  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase. The  coolness  of  the  Captain's  old  employer  towards 
him  was  by  some  supposed  to  arise  out  of  certain  circumstances 
attending  their  former  connexion ;  but  as  the  Clerk  himself 
never  explained  what  these  were,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  conjectures  upon  the  subject. 

Richard  Middlemas  very  naturally  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
his  former  comrade,  and  it  was  from  Hillary's  conversation,  that 
he  had  adopted  the  enthusiasm  respecting  India,  which  we  have 
heard  him  express.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for  a  youth,  at 
once  inexperienced  in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  a  most  san- 
guine disposition,  to  listen  without  sympathy  to  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Hillary,  who,  though  only  a  recruiting  captain, 
had  all  the  eloquence  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  PaJaces  rose 
like  mushrooms  in  his  descriptions ;  groves  of  lofty  trees,  and 
aromatic  shrubs  unknown  to  the  chilly  soils  of  Europe,  were 
tenanted  by  every  object  of  the  chase,  fi:om  the  royal  tiger  down 
to  the  jackal.  The  luxuries  of  a  natch,  and  the  peculiar  Ori- 
ental beauty  of  the  enchantresses  who  perfumed  their  voluptuous 
Eastern  domes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  haughty  English  con- 
querors, were  no  less  attractive  than  the  battles  and  sieges  on 
which  the  Captain  at  other  times  expatiated.  Not  a  stream 
did  he  mention  but  flowed  over  sands  of  gold,  and  not  a  palace 
that  was  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana.  His 
descriptions  seemed  steeped  in  odours,  and  his  every  phrase 
perfumed  in  ott€tr  of  roses.  The  interviews  at  which  these  de- 
scriptions took  place,  often  ended  in  a  bottle  of  choicer  wine 
tiian  the  Swan  Inn  afforded,  with  some  other  appendages  of 
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the  table,  wbich  the  Captain,  who  was  a  ban^txtnt,  had  pro- 
cured from  Edinburgh.  From  this  good  cheer  Middlemas  was 
doomed  to  retire  to  the  homely  evening  meal  of  his  master, 
where  not  all  the  simple  beaaties  of  Menie  were  able  to  over- 
come his  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  the  provisions,  or  his  un- 
willingness to  answer  questions  concerning  the  diseases  of  the 
wretched  peasants  who  were  subjected  to  his  inspection. 

Richard's  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  by  his  father  had 
long  since  vanished,  and  the  rough  repulse  and  subsequent  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  Mon^ada,  had  satisfied  him  that  his  grand- 
father was  inexorable,  and  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any  future 
time,  did  he  mean  to  realize  the  visions  which  Nurse  Jamie- 
son's  splendid  figments  had  encouraged  him  to  entertain. 
Ambition,  however,  was  not  lulled  to  sleep,  though  it  was 
no  longer  nourished  by  the  same  hopes  which  had  at  first 
awakened  it  The  Indian  Captain's  lavish  oratory  supplied 
the  themes  which  had  been  at  first  derived  from  the  legends  of 
the  nmrsery ;  the  exploits  of  a  Lawrence  and  a  C3ive,  as  well 
as  the  magnificent  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  to  which 
these  exploits  opened  the  road,  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  ibe 
young  adventurer.  There  was  nothing  to  counteract  these 
except  his  love  for  Menie  Gray,  and  the  engagements  into  which 
it  had  led  him.  But  his  addresses  had  been  paid  to  Menie  as 
much  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  as  fix>m  any  decided  pas- 
sion for  that  innocent  and  guileless  being.  He  was  desirous  of 
carrying  off  the  prize,  for  which  Hartley,  whom  he  never  loved, 
had  the  courage  to  contend  with  him.  Then  Menie  Gray  had 
been  beheld  with  admiration  by  men  his  superiors  in  rank  and 
fortune,  but  with  whom  his  ambition  incited  him  to  dispute  the 
prize.  No  doubt,  though  urged  to  play  the  gallant  at  first 
rather  from  vanity  than  any  other  cause,  the  fiiankness  and 
modesty  with  which  his  suit  was  admitted,  made  their  natural 
impression  on  his  heart.  He  was  grateful  to  the  beautiful 
creature,  who  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  person  and 
accomplishments,  and  fancied  himself  as  devotedly  attached  to 
her,  as  her  personal  charms  and  mental  merits  would  have 
rendered  any  one  who  was  less  vain  or  selfish  than  her  lover. 
Still  his  passion  for  the  surgeon's  daughter  ought  not,  he  pru- 
dentially  determined,  to  bear  more  tlian  its  due  weight  in  a  case 
so  very  important  as  the  determining  his  line  of  life ;  and  this 
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ho  smoothed  over  to  his  conscience,  by  repeating  to  himself^ 
Uiat  Menie's  interest  was  as  essentially  concerned  as  his  own, 
in  postponing  their  marriage  to  the  establishment  of  his  fortune. 
How  many  young  couples  had  been  ruined  by  a  premature 
imion ! 

The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Hartley  in  their  test  interview, 
had  done  something  to  shake  his  comrade's  confidence  in  the 
tmth  of  this  reasoning,  and  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  was 
playing  a  very  sordid  and  unmanly  part,  in  trifling  with  the 
happiness  of  this  amiable  and  unfortimate  young  woman.  It 
was  in  this  doubtful  humour  that  he  repaired  to  the  Swan  Inn, 
where  he  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  friend  the  Captain. 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated  over  a  bottle  of  Paxa- 
rete,  Middlemas  began,  with  characteristical  caution,  to  sound 
his  friend  about  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  an  individual, 
desirous  of  entering  the  Company's  service,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  a  commission.  If  Hillary  had  answered 
tmly,  he  would  have  replied,  that  it  was  extremely  easy ;  for, 
at  that  time,  the  East  India  service  presented  no  charms  to  that 
superior  qLbss  of  people  who  have  since  struggled  for  admittance 
under  its  banners.  But  the  worthy  Captain  replied,  that 
though,  in  the  general  case,  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  young 
man  to  obtain  a  commission,  without  serving  for  some  years  as 
a  cadet,  yet,  under  his  own  protection,  a  young  man  entering 
his  regiment,  and  fitted  for  such  a  situation,  might  be  sure  of 
an  ensigncy,  if  not  a  Ueutenancy,  as  soon  as  ever  they  set  foot 
in  India.  "  If  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  he,  extending 
his  hand  to  Middlemas,  *'  would  think  of  changing  sheep-head 
broth  and  haggis  for  mulagatawny  and  curry,  I  can  only  say, 
that  though  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  enter  the  service 

at  first  simply  as  a  cadet,  yet,  by ,  you  should  live  like  a 

brother  on  the  passage  with  me;  and  no  sooner  were  we 
through  the  surf  at  Madras,  than  I  would  put  you  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  both  wealth  and  glory.  You  have,  I  think,  some 
trifle  of  money — a  couple  of  thousands  or  so?" 

"  About  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,"  said  Richard,  affect- 
ing the  indifference  of  his  companion,  but  feeling  privately 
humbled  by  the  scantiness  -of  his  resources. 

"  It  18  quite  as  much  as  you  will  find  necessary  for  the  outfit 
and  passage,"  said  his  adviser ;  "  and,  indeed,  if  you  had  not  a 
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farthing,  it  would  be  the  same  thing ;  for  if  I  once  say  to  a 
friend,  I'll  help  you,  Tom  HiUary  is  not  the  man  to  start  for 
fear  of  the  cowries.  However,  it  is  as  well  you  have  something 
of  a  capital  of  your  own  to  begin  upon." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  proselyte.  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  a 
burden  on  any  one.  I  have  some  thoughts,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  to  marry  before  I  leave  Britam ;  and  in  that  case,  yon 
know,  cash  will  be  necessary,  whether  my  wife  goes  out  with  us, 
or  remains  behind,  tUl  she  hear  how  luck  goes  with  me.  So, 
after  all,  I  may  have  to  borrow  a  few  hundreds  of  you." 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  you  say,  Dick,  about  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  ?"  replied  his  friend.  "What  can  put  it  into 
the  head  of  a  gallant  yoimg  fellow  like  you,  just  rising  twenty- 
one,  and  six  feet  high  on  your  stocking-soles,  to  make  a  slave 
of  yourself  for  life  ?  No,  no,  Dick,  that  will  never  do.  Re- 
member the  old  song, 

<  Bachelor  Bluff,  bachelor  Bluff, 
Hey  for  s  heart  that  is  ragged  and  tongh ! ' " 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  very  well,"  replied  Middlemas  ;  "  but 
then  one  must  shake  off  a  number  of  old  recollections." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Dick  ;  old  recollections  are  like  old 
clothes,  and  should  be  sent  off  by  wholesale  ;  they  only  take  up 
room  in  one's  wardrobe,  and  it  would  be  old-fashioned  to  wear 
them.  But  you  look  grave  upon  it.  Who  the  devil  is  it  that 
has  made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart  ?" 

"  Pshaw !"  answered  Middlemas,  "  I'm  sure  you  must  re- 
member— ^Menie — ^my  master's  daughter." 

"  What,  Miss  Green,  the  old  pottercarrier's  daughter  ? — a 
likely  girl  enough,  I  think." 

''  My  master  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Richard,  ^'  not  an  apothecary, 
and  his  name  is  Gray." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Green  or  Gray — what  does  it  signify  ?  He  sells 
his  own  drugs,  I  think,  which  we  in  the  south  call  being  a  pot- 
tercarrier.  The  girl  is  a  likely  girl  enough  for  a  Scottish  ball- 
room.    But  is  she  up  to  any  thing  ?     Has  she  any  nouz  ?" 

"  Why,  she  is  a  sensible  girl,  save  in  loving  me,"  answered 
Richard ;  "  and  that,  as  Benedict  says,  is  no  proof  of  her  wis- 
dom, and  no  great  argument  of  her*  folly." 

"  But  has  she  spirit — spunk — dash — a  spice  of  the  devil 
ahout  her  ?" 
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"Not  a  pennyweight — the  kindest,  simplest,  and  most  ma- 
nageable of  human  beings,"  answered  the  lover. 

"  She  won't  do  tiien,"  said  the  monitor,  in  a  decisive  tone. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Dick ;  but  she  will  never  do.  There  are 
some  women  in  the  world  that  can  bear  their  share  in  the  bust- 
ling life  we  live  in  India — ay,  and  I  have  known  some  of  them 
drag  forward  husbands  that  would  otherwise  have  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud  till  the  day  of  judgment*  Heaven  knows  how  they 
paid  the  turnpikes  they  pushed  them  through !  But  these 
were  none  of  your  simple  Susans,  that  think  their  eyes  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at  their  husbands,  or  their  fingers 
but  to  sew  baby-clothes.  Depend  on  it,  you  must  give  up 
your  matrimony,  or  your  views  of  preferment.  K  you  wilfiilly 
lie  a  clog  round  your  throat,  never  think  of  running  a  race  ; 
but  do  not  suppose  that  your  breaking  off  with  the  lass  wUl 
make  any  very  terrible  catastrophe.  A  scene  there  may  be 
at  parting ;  but  you  will  soon  forget  her  among  the  native 
giris,  and  she  will  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tapeitout,  the  minister's 
assistant  and  successor.  She  is  not  goods  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, I  assure  you." 

Among  the  capricious  weaknesses  of  humanity,  that  one  is 
particuliffly  remarkable  which  inclines  us  to  esteem  persons  and 
things  not  by  their  real  value,  or  even  by  our  own  judgment, 
80  much  as  by  the  opinion  of  others,  who  are  often  very  incom- 
petent judges.  Dick  Middlemas  had  been  urged  forward,  in  his 
suit  to  Menie  Gray,  by  his  observing  how  much  her  partner,  a 
booby  laird,  had  been  captivated  by  her ;  and  she  was  now  low- 
ered m  his  esteem,  because  an  impudent  low-lived  coxcomb  had 
presumed  to  talk  of  her  with  disparagement.  Either  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  would  have  been  as  capable  of  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  Homer,  as  judging  of  the  merits  of  Menie  Gray. 

Indeed  the  ascendancy  which  this  bold-talking,  promise- 
inaking  soldier  had  acquired  over  Dick  Middlemas,  wilful  as  he 
was  m  general,  was  of  a  despotic  nature ;  because  the  Captain, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  information  and  talent  to  the  youth 
whose  opinions  he  swayed,  had  skill  in  suggesting  those  tempt* 
ing  views  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  which  Richard's  imagmation 
bad  been  from  childhood  most  accessible.  One  promise  he 
exacted  from  Middlemas,  as  a  condition  of  the  services  which 
he  was  to  render  him — ^It  ^as  absolute  silence  on  the  subject 
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of  his  destination  for  India,  and  the  views  upon  which  it  took 
place.  "  My  recruits,"  said  the  Captain,  "have  been  all  marched 
off  for  the  depdt  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  I  want  to  leave 
Scotland,  and  particularly  this  httle  burgh,  without  being  wor- 
ried  to  death,  of  which  I  must  despair,  should  it  come  to  be 
known  that  I  can  provide  young  griffins,  as  we  call  them^  with 
commissions.  Gad,  I  should  carry  off  all  the  first-bom  of 
Middlemas  as  cadets,  and  none  are  so  scrupulous  as  I  am  about 
making  promises.  I  am  as  trusty  as  a  Trojan  for  that ;  and 
you  know  I  cannot  do  that  for  every  one  which  1  would  for  an 
old  friend  Uke  Dick  Middlemas.". 

Dick  promised  secrecy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  friends 
should  not  even  leave  the  burgh  in  company,  but  that  the  Cap- 
tain should  set  off  first,  and  his  recruit  should  join  him  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  enlistment  might  be  attested ;  and  then  they 
were  to  travel  together  to  town,  and  arrange  matters  for  their 
Indian  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  definitive  arrangement  which  was  thus 
made  for  his  departure,  Middlemas  thought  from  time  to  time 
with  anxiety  and  regret  about  quitting  Menie  Gray,  after  tlie 
engagement  which  had  passed  between  them.  The  resolution 
was  taken,  however;  the  blow  was  necessarily  to  be  struck; 
and  her  ungrateful  lover,  long  since  determined  against  the  life 
of  domestic  happiness,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  had  liis 
views  been  better  regulated,  was  now  occupied  with  the  means^ 
not  indeed  of  breaking  off  with  her  entirely,  but  of  postponing 
all  thoughts  of  their  union  until  the  success  of  his  expedition 
to  India. 

He  might  have  spared  hunself  all  anxiety  on  this  last  sub- 
ject. The  wealth  of  that  India  to  which  he  was  bound  would 
not  have  bribed  Menie  Gray  to  have  left  her  father's  roof  against 
her  father's  commands ;  still  less  when,  deprived  of  his  two 
assistants,  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  continued 
exertion  in  his  declining  life,  and  therefore  might  have  accounted 
himself  altogether  deserted,  had  his  daughter  departed  from  him 
At  the  same  time.  But  though  it  would  have  been  her  unalter- 
able determination  not  to  accept  any  proposal  of  an  immediate 
union  of  their  fortunes,  Menie  could  not,  with  all  a  lover's  power 
of  self-deception,  succeed  in  persuading  herself  to  be  satisfied 
with  Richard's  conduct  towards  her.     Modesty,  and  a  hecom- 
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ing  pride,  prevented  ber  from  seeming  to  notice,  but  could  not 
prevent  her  from  bitterly  feeling,  that  her  lover  was  preferring 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  to  the  humble  lot  which  he  might  have 
shared  with  her,  and  which  promised  content  at  least,  if  not 
weahh. 

"  If  be  liad  loved  me  as  he  pretended,"  such  was  the  unwill* 
ing  conviction  that  rose  on  her  mind,  "  my  father  would  surely 
not  have  ultimately  revised  him  the  same  terms  which  he  held 
out  to  Hartley.  His  objections  would  have  given  way  to  my 
hi^piness,  nay,  to  Richard's  importunities,  which  would  have 
removed  his  suspicions  of  the  unsettled  cast  of  his  disposition. 
Bat  I  fear — ^I  fear  Richard  hardly  thought  the  terms  proposed 
were  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  Would  it  not  have  been  natu- 
ral too,  that  he  should  have  asked  me,  engaged  as  we  stand  to 
each  other,  to  have  united  our  faith  before  his  quitting  Europe, 
when  I  might  either  have  remained  here  with  my  &ther,  or 
accompanied  him  to  India,  in  quest  of  that  fortune  whi^h  he  is 
80  eagerly  pushing  for?  It  would  have  been  wrong — ^very 
wrong — ^in  me  to  have  consented  to  such  a  proposal,  unless  my 
father  had  authorised  it ;  but  surely  it  would  have  been  natu- 
ral that  Richard  should  have  offered  it?  Alas !  men  do  not 
kaow  how  to  love  like  women !  Their  attachment  is  only  one 
of  a  thousand  other  passions  and  predilections, — they  are  daily 
engaged  in  pleasures  which  blunt  their  feelings,  and  in  business 
which  distracts  diem.  We — we  sit  at  home  to  weep,  and  to 
think  how  coldly  our  affections  are  repaid  I " 

The  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  Richard  Middlemas  had 
a  right  to  demand  the  property  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town-clerk  and  Doctor  Gray.  He  did  so,  and  received  it 
accordingly.  His  late  guardian  naturally  enquired  what  views 
he  had  formed  on  entering  on  life  ?  The  imagination  of  the 
ambitious  aspirant  saw  in  this  simple  question  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  worthy  man,  to  offer,  and  perhaps  press  upon  him, 
the  same  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  Hartley*  He  has- 
tened, therefore,' to  answer  dryly,  that  he  had  some  Hopes  h^ld 
out  to  Wm  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  communicate ;  but 
that  the  instant  he  reached  London,  he  would  write  to  the 
guardian  of  his  youth,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  his 
prospects^  which  he  was  happy  to  say  were  rather  of  a  pleas- 
ing character. 
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Gideon,  who  supposed  that  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life, 
the  father,  or  grandfather,  of  the  young  man  might  perhaps 
have  intimated  a  disposition  to  open  some  intercourse  with 
him,  only  replied, — "You  have  been  the  chfld  of  mystery, 
Richard ;  and  as  you  came  to  me,  so  you  leave  me.  Then,  I 
was  ignoiiant  from  whence  you  came,  and  now,  I  Inow  not 
whither  you  are  going.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  favourable 
point  in  your  horoscope,  that  everything  connected  with  you 
is  a  secret.  But  as  I  shall  always  think  with  kindness  on  him 
whom  I  have  known  so  long,  so  when  you  remember  the  old 
man,  you  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  you, 
to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  power,  and  taught  you  that 
noble  profession,  by  means  of  which,  wherever  your  lot  casts 
you,  you  may  always  gain  your  bread,  and  iJleviate  at  the  same 
time,  the  distresses  of  your  fellow-creatures."  Middlemas  was 
excited  by  the  simple  kindness  of  his  master,  and  poured  forth 
his  thanks  with  the  greater  profusion,  that  he  was  free  from  the 
terror  of  the  emblematical  collar  and  chsan,  which  a  moment 
before  seemed  to  glisten  in  the  hand  of  his  guardian,  and  gape 
to  enclose  Ins  neck. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  producing  a  small  img- 
case.  "  This  valuable  ring  was'  forced  upon  me  by  your  un- 
fortunate mother,  I  have  no  right  to  it,  having  been  amply 
paid  for  my  services ;  and  I  only  accepted  it  with  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  for  you  till  this  moment  should  arrive.  It  may 
be  useful,  perhaps,  should  there  occur  any  question  about  your 
identity." 

"  Thanks,  once  more,  my  more  than  father,  for  tins  precious 
relic,  which  may  indeed  be  useful.  You  shall  be  repaid,  if 
India  has  diamonds  left." 

*^  India,  and  diamonds  1 "  said  Gray.  "  Is  your  head  turned, 
child?" 

"  I  mean,"  stammered  Middlemas,  "  if  London  has  any  In- 
dian diamonds." 

"Poohl  you  foolish  lad,"  answered  Gray,  "  how  should  you 
buy  diamonds,  or  what  should  I  do  with  them,  if  you  gave  me 
ever  so  many  ?  Get  you  gone  with  you  while  I  am  angry." 
— The  tears  were  glistening  in  the  old  man's  eyes — "  If  I  get 
pleased  with  you  again,  I  shall  not  know  how  to  part  with 

you" 
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The  partmg  of  Middlemag  with  poor  Menie  was  yet  more 
affectmg.  Her  sorrow  revived  in  his  mind  all  the  liveliness  of 
a  first  love,  and  he  redeemed  his  character  for  sincere  attach- 
ment, by  not  only  imploring  an  instant  union,  but  even  going 
80  far  as  to  propose  renouncing  his  more  splendid  prospects, 
and  sharing  Mr.  Gray's  humble  toil,  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
secure  his  daughter's  hand.  But  though  there  was  consolation 
in  this  testimony  of  her  lover's  faith,  Menie  Gray  was  not  so 
unwise  as  to  accept  of  sacrifices  which  might  afterwards  have 
been  repented  of. 

"No,  Richard,"  she  said,'  "it  seldom  ends  happily  when 
people  alter,  in  a  moment  of  agitated  feeling,  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  under  mature  deliberation.  I  have  long  seen  that 
your  views  were  extended  far  beyond  so  humble  a  station  as  this 
place  affords  promise  of.  It  is  natural  they  should  do  so,  con- 
sidering that  the  circumstances  of  your  birth  seem  connected  with 
riches  and  with  rank.  Go,  then,  seek  that  riches  and  rank.  It 
is  possible  your  mind  may  be  changed  in  the  pursuit,  and  if  so, 
think  no  more  about  Menie  Gray.  But  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, we  may  meet  again,  and  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
there  can  be  a  change  in  Menie  Gray's  feelings  towards  you." 

At  this  interview,  much  more  was  said  than  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat,  much  more  thought  than  was  actually  said.  Nurse 
Jamieson,  in  whose  chamber  it  took  place,  folded  her  bairns,  as 
she  called  them,  in  her  arms,  and  declared  that  Heaven  had  made 
them  for  each  other,  and  that  she  would  not  ask  of  Heaven  to 
live  beyond  the  day  when  she  should  see  them  bridegroom  and 
hide. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  that  the  parting  scene  should 
end ;  and  Bichard  Middlemas,  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had 
hired  for  the  journey,  set  off  for  Edinburgh,  to  which  metropolis 
he  had  already  forwarded  his  heavy  baggage.  Upon  the  road 
the  idea  more  than  once  occurred  to  him,  that  even  yet  he  had 
better  return  to  Middlemas,  and  secure  his  happiness  by  uniting 
himself  at  once  to  Menie  Gray,  and  to  humble  competence. 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  rejoined  his  friend  Hillary  at 
their  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  became  ashamed  even 
to  hint  at  any  change  of  purpose  ;  and  his  late  excited  feelings 
were  forgotten,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  confirmed  his  resolution, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  a  certain  portion  of  wealth  and 
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consequence,  he  Voold  haste  to  ^re  them  with  Menie  Gray. 
Yet  his  gratitude  to  her  father  did  not  appear  to  have  slumbered, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  gift  of  a  very  handsome  cornelian  seal^ 
set  in  gold,  and  bearing  engraved  upon  it  Gules,  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  bordure  Or,  which  was  carefully  despatched  to  Steven- 
law's  Land,  Middlemas,  with  a  suitable  letter.  Menie  knew  the 
hand-writing  and  watched  her  father's  looks  as  he  read  it,  think- 
ing, perhi^ps,  that  it  had  tinned  on  a  different  topic.  Her  father 
pshawed  and  poohed  a  good  deal  when  he  had  finidied  the  billet, 
and  examined  the  seal. 

''  Dick  Middlemas,''  he  said,  ^'  is  but  a  fool  after  all,  Menie. 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  like  to  forget  him,  that  he  should  send  me 
a  token  of  remembrance ;  and  if  he  would  be  so  absurd,  could 
he  not  have  sent  me  the  improved  lithotomical  apparatus? 
And  what  have  I,  Gideon  Gray,  to  do  with  the  arms  of  my 
Lord  Gray  ? — ^No,  no, — ^my  old  silver  stamp,  with  the  double 
G  upon  it,  will  serve  my  turn — ^But  put  the  bonnie  dye*  away, 
Menie,  my  dear — ^it  was  kindly  meant  at  any  rate." 
.  The  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  seal  was  safely  and  care- 
fully preserved.- 

»  "  Pretty  toy." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

A  lazar-houM  it  aeemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased. 

Milton. 

After  the  Captain  had  finished  his  business,  amongst  which 
he  did  not  forget  to  have  his  recruit  regularly  attested,  as  a 
candidate  for  glory  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  the  Mends  left  Edinburgh.  From  thence  they  got 
a  passage  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  where  Hillary  had  also  some 
regimental  affairs  to  transact,  before  he  joined  his  regiment. 
At  Newcastle  the  Captain  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  small 
brig,  commanded  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  school-fellow,  which 
was  just  about  to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  I  have  arranged 
for  our  passage  with  him,"  he  s«dd  to  Middlemas — "  for  when 
you  are  at  the  depot,  you  can  learn  a  little  of  your  duty,  which 
cannot  be  so  well  taught  on  board  of  ship,  and  then  I  will  find 
it  easier  to  hav6  you  promoted." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  am  to  stay  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  all  the  time  that  you  are  jigging  it  away  in 
London?" 

"  Ay,  indeed  do  I,"  said  his  comrade,  "  and  it's  best  for  you 
too ;  whatever  business  you  have  in  London,  I  can  do  it  for 
you  as  well,  or  something  better  than  yourself." 

"  But  I  choose  to  transact  my  own  business  myself.  Captain 
Hillary,"  said  Richard. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  remained  your  own  master,  Mr* 
Cadet  Middlemas.  At  present  you  are  an  enlisted  recruit  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company ;  I  am  your  oflScer,  and 
should  you  hesitate  to  follow  me  aboard,  why,  you  foolish  fellow, 
i  could  have  you  sent  on  board  in  hand-cuffs." 

This  was  jestingly  spoken ;  but  yet  there  was  soraethuig  in 
the  tone  which  hurt  Middlemas's  pride  and  alarmed  his  fears. 
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He  had  observed  of  late,  that  his  friend,  especially  when  in 
company  of  others,  talked  to  him  with  an  air  of  Jmmand  or 
superiority,  difficult  to  be  endured,  and  yet  so  closely  allied  to 
the  freedom  often  exercised  betwixt  two  intimates,  that  he  could 
not  find  any  proper  mode  of  rebuffing,  or  resenting  it.  Such 
manifestations  of  authority  were  usually  followed  by  an  instant 
renewal  of  their  intimacy ;  but  in  the  present  case  that  did  not 
so  speedily  ensue. 

Middlemas,  indeed,  consented  to  go  with  his  companion  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  because  if  he  should  quarrel  with 
him,  the  whole  plan  of  his  Indian  voyage,  and  all  the  hopes 
built  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  he  altered  his  pur- 
pose of  intrusting  his  comrade  with  his  little  fortune,  to  lay 
out  as  his  occasions  might  require,  and  resolved  himself  to  over- 
look the  expenditure  of  his  money,  which^  in  the  form  of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  was  safely  deposited  in  his  travelling  trunk. 
Captain  Hillary,  finding  that  some  hint  he  had  thrown  out 
on  this  subject  was  disregarded,  appeared  to  think  no  more 
about  it. 

The  voyage  was  performed  with  safety  and  celerity ;  and 
having  coasted  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  island,  which  he  who 
once  sees  never  forgets,  through  whatever  part  of  the  world  his 
future  path  may  lead  him,  the  vessel  was  soon  anchored  ofi"  the 
little  town  of  Ryde ;  and,  as  the  waves  w^ere  uncommonly  still, 
Richard  felt  the  sickness  diminish,  which,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  passage,  had  occupied  his  attention  more  than  any  thing 
else. 

The  master  of  the  brig,  in  honour  to  his  passengers,  and 
afiection  to  his  old  school-fellow,  had  formed  an  awning  upon 
deck,  and  proposed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a  little 
treat  before  they  left  his  vessel.  Lobscous,  sea-pie,  and  other 
delicacies  of  a  naval  description,  had  been  provided  in  a  quantity 
far  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  the  guests.  But  the 
punch  which  succeeded  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  portentously 
strong.  Captsdn  Hillary  pushed  it  round,  and  insisted  upon  his 
companion  takiag  his  full  share  in  the  merry  bout,  the  rather 
that,  as  he  facetiously  said,  there  had  been  some  dryness  between 
them,  which  good  liquor  would  be  sovereign  in  removing.  He 
renewed,  with  additional  splendours,  the  various  panoramic 
scenes  of  India  and  Indian  adventures,  which  had  first  excited 
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the  ambilioii  of  Hiddlemas,  and  assured  him,  that  even  if  he 
diouid  not  be  able  to  get  him  a  commission  instantly,  yet  a 
short  delay  would  only  give  him  time  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  military  duties ;  and  Middlemas  was  too  much  elevated 
by  the  liquor  he  had  drank  to  see  any  difficulty  which  could 
oppose  itself  to  his  fortunes.  Whether  those  who  shared  in  the 
compotation  were  more  seasoned  topers — whether  Middlemas 
drank  more  than  they — or  whether,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
suspected,  his  cup  had  been  drugged,  like  those  of  King  Dun- 
can's body-guard,  it  is  certwi  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  passed 
with  unusual  rapidity,  through  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
respectable  state  of  drunkenness — laughed,  sung,  whooped,  and 
hallooed,  was  maudlin  in  his  fondness,  and  frantic  in  his  wrath, 
and  at  length  fell  into  a  fast  and  imperturbable  sleep. 

The  effect  of  the  liquor  displayed  itself,  as  usual,  in  a  hun^ 
dred  wild  dreams  of  parched  deserts,  and  of  serpents  whose  bite 
inflicted  the  most  intolerable  thirst— of  the  suffering  of  the 
hidian  on  the  death-stake — and  the  torments  of  the  infernal 
regions  themselves ;  when  at  length  he  awakened,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  latter  vision  was  in  fact  realised.  The  sounds 
which  had  at  first  influenced  his  dreams,  and  at  length  broken 
his  slumbers,  w^ere  of  the  most  horrible,  as  well  as  the  most 
melancholy  description.  They  came  from  the  ranges  of  pallet- 
beds,  whidi  were  closely  packed  together  in  a  species  of  military 
hospital,  where  a  burning  fever  was  the  prevalent  complaint. 
Many  of  the  patients  were  under  the  influence  of  a  high  deli- 
rimn,  during  which  they  shouted,  shrieked,  laughed,  blasphemed, 
and  uttered  the  most  horrible  imprecations.  Others,  sensible 
of  their  condition,  bewsdled  it  with  low  groans,  and  some 
attempts  at  devotion,  which  showed  their  ignorance  of  the 
principles,  and  even  the  forms  of  religion.  Those  who  were 
convalescent  talked  ribaldry  in  a  loud  tone,  or  whispered  to  each 
other  in  cant  language,  upon  schemes  which,  as  far  as  a  passing 
phrase  could  be  understood  by  a  novice,  had  relation  to  violent 
and  criminal  exploits*  v 

Richard  Middlemas's  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  horror. 
He  had  but  one  advantage  over  the  poor  wretches  with  whom 
he  was  classed,  and  it  was  in  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pallet  to 
himself — most  of  the  others  being  occupied  by  two  unhappy 
beings.     He  saw  no  one  who  appeared  to  attend  to  the  wants, 
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or  to  heed  the  complainta,  of  the  wretches  around  him,  or  to 
whom  he  could  offer  any  appeal  against  his  present  situation. 
He  looked  for  his  clothes,  that  he  might  arise  and  extricate 
himself  from  this  den  of  horrors ;  but  his  clothes  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  nor  did  he  see  his  portmanteau  or  sea-chest.  It 
was  much  to  be  apprehended  he  would  never  see  them  more. 

Then,  but  too  late,  he  remembered  the  insinuations  which 
had  passed  current  respecting  his  friend  the  Captain,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Lawford,  on  account 
of  some  breach  of  trust  in  the  Town-Clei^'s  service.  But  that 
he  should  have  trepanned  the  friend  who  had  reposed  his  whole 
confidence  in  him — ^that  he  should  have  plundered  him  of  his 
fortune,  and  placed  him  in  this  house  of  pestilence,  with  the 
hope  that  death  might  stifle  his  tongue — ^were  iniquities  not  to 
have  been  anticipated,  even  if  the  worst  of  these  reports  were 
true. 

But  Middlemas  resolved  not  to  be  awanting  to  himself,     llus 
place  must  be  visited  by  some  officer,  military  or  medical,  to 
whom  he  would  make  an  appeal,  and  alarm  Ms  fears  at  least, 
if  he  could  not  awaken  his  conscience.    While  he  revolved  these 
distracting  thoughts,  tormented  at  the  same  time  by  a  burning 
thirst  which  he  had  no  means  of  satisfying,  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  if,  amongst  those  stretched  uponthe  pallets  nearest  him, 
he  could  not  discern  some  one  likely  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  give  him  some  information  about  the  nature  and 
customs  of  this  horrid  place.     But  the  bed  nearest  him  was  oc- 
cupied by  two  fellows,  who,  although  to  judge  fix)m  their  gaunt 
cheeks,  hoUow  eyes,  and  ghastly  looks,  they  were  apparentiy 
recovering  from  the  disease,  and  just  rescued  from  tiie  jaws  of 
death,  were  deeply  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  cheat  eacli  other 
of  a  few  half-pence  at  a  game  of  cribbage,  mixing  the  terms 
of  the  game  with  oaths  not  loud  but  deep;  each  turn  of  luck 
being  hailed  by  the  winner  as  well  as  the  loser  with  execrations, 
which  seemed  designed  to  blight  both  body  and  soul,  now  used 
as  the  language  of  triumph,  and  now  as  reproaches  against 
fortune. 

Next  to  the  gamblers  was  a  pallet,  occupied  indeed  by  two 
bodies,  but  only  one  of  which  was  living — the  other  sufferer  had 
been  recently  relieved  from  his  agony. 

" He  is  dead — ^he  is  dead!"  said  the  wretched  survivor* 
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"Then  do  you  die  too,  and  be  d — d,"  answered  one  of 
the  jdayeiB,  ^  and  then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  you,  as  Pugg 
says." 

^*  I  tell  you  he  is  growing  stiff  and  cold,"  said  the  poor 
wretch — ^^  the  dead  is  no  bed-fellow  for  the  living — ^For  God's 
sake,  help  to  rid  me  of  Ae  corpse." 

''  Ay,  and  get  the  credit  of  having  done  lam — as  may  be  the 
case  with  yourself,  friend — ^for  he  had  some  two  or  three  hoggs 
about  him" 

'^  Yon  know  you  took  the  last  rap  from  his  breeches-pocket 
not  an  hour  ago,"  expostulated  the  poor  convalescent — "  But 
help  me  to  take  llie  body  out  of  the  bed,  and  I  will  not  tell  the 
jigger-dubber  that  you  have  been  beforehand  with  him." 

"  You  tell  ih^jigger-dutberl''  answered  the  cribbage  playen 
'^  Such  another  word,  and  I  will  twist  your  head  round  till  your 
eyes  look  at  the  drummer's  handwriting  on  your  back.  Hold 
your  peace,  and  don't  bother  our  game  with  your  gammon,  or 
I  wHI  make  you  as  mute  as  your  bed-fellow." 

The  unhappy  wretch,  exhausted,  sunk  back  beside  his  hideous 
companion,  and  the  usual  jargon  of  the  game,  interlarded  with 
execrations,  went  on  as  b^ore. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  most  obdurate  indifference,  con- 
trasted with  the  last  excess  of  misery,  Middlemas  became  satis- 
fied how  little  could  be  made  of  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
his  fellow-sufferers.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  home,  which  he  might  have 
called  his  own,  arose  before  his  over-heated  fancy,  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  perception  that  bordered  upon  insanity.  He  saw  before 
him  the  rivulet  which  wanders  through  the  burgh-muir  of  Middle- 
mas, virhere  he  had  so  often  set  little  miUs  for  the  amusement  of 
Menie  while  she  was  a  child.  One  draught  of  it  would  have 
been  worth  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East,  which  of  late  he  had 
worshipped  with  such  devotion ;  but  that  draught  was  denied  to 
him  as  to  Tantalus. 

Rallying  his  senses  from  this  passing  illusion,  and  knowing 
enough  of  the  practice  of  the  medical  art,  to  be  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  preventing  his  ideas  from  wandering  if  possible,  he 
endeavoured  to  recollect  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and,  after  all^ 
should  not  have  the  extreme  fear  for  the  interior  of  a  military 
hospital,  which  its  horrors  might  inspire  into  strangers  to  the 
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profession.  But  though  he  strove,  by  such  recollections,  to  rally 
his  spirits,  he  was  not  the  less  aware  of  the  difference  betwixt 
the  condition  of  a  surgeon,  who  might  have  attended  such  a 
place  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  and  a  poor  inhabitant,  who  was 
at  once  a  patient  and  a  prisoner. 

A  footstep  was  now  heard  in  the  apartment,  which  seemed 
to  silence  all  the  varied  sounds  of  woe  that  filled  it.  The  crib- 
bage  party  hid  their  cards,  and  ceased  their  oaths ;  other 
wretches,  whose  complaints  had  arisen  to  frenzy,  left  off  their 
wild  exclamations  and  entreaties  for  assistance.  Agony  softened 
her  shriek,  Insanity  hushed  its  senseless  clamours,  and  even 
Death  seemed  desirous  to  stifle  his  parting  groan  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Seelencooper.  This  official  w^as  the  superintendent, 
or,  as  the  miserable  inhabitants  termed  him,  the  Governor  of  the 
Hospital.  He  had  all  the  air  of  having  been  originally  a  turn- 
key in  some  ill-regulated  jail — ^a  stout,  short,  bandy-legged  man, 
with  one  eye,  and  a  double  portion  of  ferocity  in  that  whidi 
remained.  He  wore  an  old  fashioned  tarnished  uniform,  which 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  him ;  and  the  voice  in  which 
this  minister  of  humanity  addressed  the  sick,  was  that  of  a  boat- 
swain shouting  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  He  had  pistols  and  a 
cutlass  in  his  belt ;  for  his  mode  of  administration  being  such  as 
provoked  even  hospital  patients  to  revolt,  his  life  had  been  more 
than  once  in  danger  amongst  them.  He  was  followed  by  two 
assistants,  who  carried  hand-cuffs  and  strait-jackets. 

As  Seelencooper  made  his  roimds,  complaint  and  pain  were 
hushed,  and  the  flourish  of  the  bamboo,  which  he  bore  in  his 
hand,  seemed  powerful  as  the  wand  of  a  magician  to  silence  all 
complaint  and  remonstrance. 

^'  I  tell  you  the  meat  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay — and  for  the 
bread,  it's  good  enough,  and  too  good,  for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that 
lie  shamming  Abraham,  and  consuming  the  Right  Honourable 
Company's  victuals — ^I  don't  speak  to  them  that  are  really  sick, 
for  God  knows  I  am  always  for  humanity." 

^'  If  that  be  the  case,  sir,"  said  Richard  Middlemas,  whose 
lair  the  Captain  had  approached,  while  he  was  thus  answering 
the  low  and  humble  complaints  of  those  by  whose  bed-side  he 
passed — "  if  that  be  the  case,  sir,  I  hope  your  humanity  will 
make  you  attend  to  what  I  say." 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  scdd  the  Governor,  turning 
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on  him  his  single  eye  of  fire,  while  a  sneer  gathered  on  his  harsh 
featores,  which  were  so  well  (][nalified  to  express  it, 

"  My  name  is  Middlemas — I  come  from  Scotland,  and  have 
been  sent  here  by  some  strange  mistake.  I  am  neither  a  private 
soldier,  nor  am  I  indisposed,  more  than  by  the  heat  of  this  cursed 
place." 

"  Why  then,  friend,  all  I  have  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  are 
an  attested  recruit  or  not?  " 

"  I  was  attested  at  Edinburgh,"  said  Middlemas,  "  but " 

"  But  what  the  devil  would  you  have  then  ? — ^you  are  enlisted 
—flie  Captain  and  the  Doctor  sent  you  here — surely  they  know 
best  whether  you  are  private  or  officer,  sick  or  well." 

*'  But  I  was  promised,"  said  Middlemas,  '^  promised  by  Tom 
Hillary  " 

"  Promised  were  you  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  here  that 
has  not  been  promised  something  by  somebody  or  another,  or 
perhaps  has  promised  something  to  himself.  This  is  the  land 
of  promise,  my  smart  fellow,  but  you  know  it  is  India  that  must 
be  the  land  of  performance.  So  good  morning  to  you.  The 
Doctor  wiU  come  his  rounds  presently  and  put  you  aU  to  rights." 

"Stay  but  one  moment — one  moment  only — I  have  been 
robbed." 

"  Robbed !  look  you  there  now,"  said  the  Governor-^"  eveiy- 
body  that  comes  here  has  been  robbed. — Egad,  I  am  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  Europe — other  people  in  my  line  have  only  thieves  and 
blackguards  upon  their  hands ;  but  none  come  to  my  ken  but 
honest,  diecent,  unfortunate  gentlenien,  that  have  been  robbed ! " 

"  Take  care  how  you  treat  this  so  lightly,  sir,"  said  Middle- 
mas;  "I  have  been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

Hete  Governor  Seelencooper's  gravity  was  totally  overcome, 
and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  several  of  the  patients,  either  be- 
caase  they  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  superintendent,  or 
from  the  feeling  which  influences  evil  spirits  to  rejoice  in  the 
tortures  of  those  who  are  sent  to  share  their  agony. 

"  A  thousand  .pounds !"  exclaimed  Captain  Seelencooper,  as 
he  recovered  his  breath, — "  Conie,  that's  a  good  one — ^I  like  a 
fellow  that  does  not  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry — ^why,  there  is 
not  a  cuU  in  the  ken  that  pretends  to  have  lost  more  than  a 
few  hoggs,  and  here  is  a  servant  to  the  Honourable  Company 
that  has  been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds  I     Well  done,  Mr. 
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Tom  of  Ten  Thousand — you're  a  credit  to  the  house,  and  to 
the  service,  and  so  good  morning  to  you." 

He  passed  on,  and  Richard,  starting  up  in  a  storm  of  anger 
and  despair,  found,  as  he  would  have  called  after  him,  that  his 
voice,  betvnxt  thirst  and  agitation,  refused  its  office.  ''  Water, 
water  !**  he  said,  laying  hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  tJie 
assistants  who  followed  Seelencooper  by  the  sleeve.  The  fellow 
looked  carelessly  round ;  there  was  a  jug  stood  by  the  side  of* 
the  cribbage  players,  which  he  reached  to  Middlemas,  bidding 
him  "  Drink  and  be  d d." 

The  man's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  the  gamester 
threw  himself  from  his  own  bed  into  that  of  Middlemas,  and 
grasping  firm  hold  of  the  arm  of  Richard,  ere  he  could  carry  the 
vessel  to  his  head,  swore  he  should  not  have  his  booze.  It  may 
be  readily  conjectiwed,  that  the  pitcher  thus  anxiously  and 
desperately  reclaimed,  contained  something  better  than  the  pnre 
element.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  gin.  The  jug 
was  broken  in  the  struggle,  and  the  liquor  spilt.  Middlemas 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  assailant,  which  was  amply  and  heartily 
repaid,  and  a  combat  would  have  ensued,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  who,  with  a  dexterity 
that  showed  them  well  acquainted  with  such  emergencies,  dap- 
ped  a  strait-waistcoat  upon  each  of  the  antagonists,  llichard's 
efforts  at  remonstrance  only  procured  him  a  blow  from  Captain 
Seelencooper  s  rattan,  and  a  tender  admonition  to  hold  his 
tongue,  if  he  valued  a  whole  skin. 

Irritated  at  once  by  sufferings  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body, 
tormented  by  ra^ng  thirst,  and  by  the  sense  of  his  own  dread- 
ful situation,  the  mind  of  Richard  Middlemas  seemed  to  bo  on 
the  point  of  becoming  unsettled.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  to 
imitate  and  reply  to  the  groans,  oaths,  and  ribaldiy,  which,  a»' 
soon  as  the  superintendent  quitted  the  hospital,  echoed  around 
him.  He  longed,  though  he  stniggled  against  the  impulse,  to 
vie  in  cm^es  with  the  reprobate,  and  in  screams  with  the  maniac 
But  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,,  his  mouth  itself 
seemed  choked  with  ashes  ;  there  came  upon  him  a  dimness  of 
sight,  a  rushing  sound  in  his  ears,  and  the  powers  of  life  were 
for  a  time  suspended. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  wise  physician,  skilPd  our  wounds  to  heal. 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

PoFB's  Homer. 

As  Middleman  returned  to  his  senses,  he  was  sensible  that  his 
blood  felt  more  cool ;  that  the  feverish  throb  of  his  pulsation 
was  diminished ;  that  the  ligatures  on  his  person  were  removed, 
and  his  lungs  performed  tiieir  functions  more  freely.  One 
assistant  was  binding  up  a  vein,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  had  been  taken ;  another,  who  had  just  washed 
the  face  of  the  patient,  was  holding  aromatic  vinegar  to  his  nos-^ 
trib.  As  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  the  person  who  had  just 
completed  the  bandage,  said  in  Latin,  but  in  a  very  low  tone< 
and  without  raising  his  head,  ^^  Annon  sis  Richardus  ille  Mid- 
dlemas,  ex  civitate  Middlemassiense  ?  Responde  in  lingua 
Utma." 

"  Sran  ille  miserrimus,"  replied  Richard,  again  shutting  his 
eyes;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  voice  of  his  comrade 
Adam  Hartley,  though  his  presence  might  be  of  so  much  con- 
sequence in  this  emergency,  conveyed  a  pang  to  his  wounded 
pride.  He  was  conscious  of  unkindly,  if  not  hostile,  feelings 
towards  his  old  companion  ;  he  remembered  the  tone  of  supe- 
riority which  he  used  to  assume  over  him,  and  thus  to  lie 
stretched  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  manner  at  his  mercy,  aggravated 
his  distress,  by  the  feelings  of  the  dying  chieftain,  "  Earl  Percy 
sees  my  fall."  This  was,  however,  too  unreasonable  an  emo- 
tion to  subsist  above  a  minute.  In  the  next,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  Latin  language,  with  which  both  were  familiar,  (for  in 
that  time  the  medical  studies  at  the  celebrated  Uniwrsit}^  of 
Edinburgh  were,  in  a  great  measure,  conducted  in  Latin,)  to  t^ll 
in  a  few  words  his  own  folly,  and  the  villany  of  Hillary. 

"  I  must  be  gone  instantly,"  said  Hartley — "  Take  courage 
—I  trust  to  be  able  to  assist  you.     In  the  meantime,  take  food 
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and  physic  from  none  but  my  servant,  who  you  see  holds  the 
sponge  in  his  hand.  You  are  in  a  place  where  a  man's  life  has 
been  taken  for  the  sake  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  Middlemas — "  Let  me  remove 
this  temptation  from  my  dangerous  neighbours." 

He  drew  a  small  packet  from  his  under  waistcoat,  and  put  it 
into  Hartley's  hands. 

"  If  I  die,"  he  said,  "  be  my  heir.  You  deserve  her  better 
than  I." 

AU  answer  was  prevented  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Seelen- 
cpoper. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  will  you  carry  through  your  patient  ?" 

"  Symptoms  are  dubious  yet,"  said  the  Doctor — "  That  was 
an  alarming  swoon.  You  must  have  him  carried  into  the  pri- 
vate ward,  and  my  young  man  shall  attend  him." 

"  Why,  if  you  command  it,  Doctor,  needs  must ; — ^but  I  can 
tell  you  there  is  a  man  we  both  know,  that  has  a  thousand  rea- 
sons at  least  for  keeping  him  in  the  public  ward." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  thousand  reasons,"  said  Hartley ; 
"  I  can  only  tell  you  that  this  young  fellow  is  as  well-limbed  and 
likely  a  lad  as  the  Company  have  among  their  recruits.  It  is 
my  business  to  save  him  for  their  service,  and  if  he  dies  by  your 
neglecting  what  I  direct,  depend  upon  it  I  will  not  allow  the 
blame  to  lie  at  my  door.  I  will  tell  the  General  the  charge  I 
have  given  you." 

"The  General!"  said  Seelencooper,  much  embarrassed — 
"  Tell  the  General  ? — ^ay,  about  his  health.  But  you  will  not 
say  any  thing  about  what  he  may  have  said  in  his  light-headed 
fits  ?  My  eyes !  if  you  listen  to  what  feverish  patients  say 
when  the  tantivy  is  in  their  brain,  your  back  will  soon  break 
with  tale-bearing,  for  I  will  warrant  you  plenty  of  them  to 
carry." 

"  Captain  Seelencooper,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  do  not  meddle 
with  your  department  in  the  hospital ;  my  advice  to  you  is,  not 
to  trouble  yourself  with  mine.  I  suppose,  as  I  have  a  com- 
mission in  the  service,  and  have  besides  a  regular  diploma  as  a 
physician,  I  know  when  my  patient  is  light-headed  or  other- 
wise. So  do  you  let  the  man  be  carefully  looked  after,  at  your 
peril." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  hospital,  but  not  till,  under  pretext 
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of  again  consnlting  the  pulse,  he  pressed  the  patient's  hand,  as 
if  to  assure  him  once  more  of  his  exertions  for  his  liberation. 

**  My  eyes  1 "  muttered  Seelencooper,  "  this  cockerel  crows 
gallant,  to  come  from  a  Scotch  roost ;  but  I  would  know  well 
enou^  how  to  fetch  the  youngster  off  the  perch,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cure  he  has  done  on  the  Greneral's  pickaninies." 

Enough  of  this  fell  on  Richard's  ear  to  suggest  hopes  of 
deliverance,  which  were  increased  when  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  a  separate  ward,  a  place  much  more  decent 
in  appearance,  and  inhabited  only  by  two  patients,  who  seemed 
petty  ofiBcers.  Although  sensible  that  he  had  no  illness,  save 
tbat  weakness  which  succeeds  violent  a^tation,  he  deemed  it 
wiaest  to  suflFer  himself  still  to  be  treated  as  a  patient,  in  con- 
sideration that  he  should  thus  remain  imder  his  comrade's  super- 
intend^ce.  Yet  while  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  Hartley's 
good  oflSces,  the  prevaUing  reflection  of  his  secret  bosom  was 
the  ungrateful  sentiment,  "  Had  Heaven  no  other  means  of  sav- 
ing me  than  by  the  hands  of  him  I  like  least  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?" 

Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  ungrateful  sentiments  of  his 
comrade,  and  indeed  wholly  indiflferent  how  he  felt  towards 
him,  Hartley  proceeded  in  doing  him  such  service  as  was  in  his 
power,  without  any  other  object  than  the  discharge  of  his  own 
duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  The  manner  in  which  he 
hecame  qualified  to  render  his  comrade  assistance,  requires  some 
short  explanation. 

Our  story  took  place  at  a  period,  when  the  Directors  of  the 
Bwt  India  Company,  with  Ihat  hardy  and  persevering  policy 
which  has  rsrised  to  such  a  height  the  British  Empire  in  the 
East,  had  determined  to  send  a  large  reinforcement  of  European 
troops  to  the  support  of  their  power  in  India,  then  threatened 
by  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  of  which  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ali 
had  usurped  the  government,  after  dethroning  his  master.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  recruits  for  that  ser- 
^ce.  Those  who  might  have  been  otherwise  disposed  to  be 
soldiers,  were  afraid  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  species  of  banish- 
naent  which  the  engagement  implied ;  and  doubted  also  how  far 
fte  engagements  of  the  Company  might  be  faithfully  observed 
towards  them,  when  they  were  removed  from  the  protection  of 
4e  British  laws.     For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  military  ser- 
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vice  of  the  King  was  preferred,  and  tliat  of  the  Company  could 
only  procure  the  worst  recruits,  although  their  zealous  agents 
scrupled  not  to  employ  the  worst  means.  Indeed  the  practice 
of  kidnapping,  or  crimping,  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  at  that 
time  general,  whether  for  the  colonies,  or  even  for  the  King's 
troops ;  and  as  the  agents  employed  in  such  transactions  mast 
be  of  course  entirely  unscrupulous,  there  was  not  only  much 
villany  committed  in  the  direct  prosecution  of  the  trade,  but  it 
gave  rise  incidentally  to  remarkable  cases  of  robbery,  and  even 
murder.  Such  atrocities  were  of  course  concealed  firom  the 
authorities  for  whom  the  levies  were  made,  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  soldiers  made  men,  whose  conduct  was  otherwise  un- 
exceptionable, cold  in  looking  closely  into  the  mode  in  which 
their  recruiting  service  was  conducted. 

The  principal  depot  of  the  troops  which  were  by  these  means 
assembled,  was  in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  season  proving 
unhealthy,  and  the  men  themselves  being  many  of  them  of  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character  broke  out 
amongst  them,  and  speedily  crowded  with  patients  the  military 
hospital,  of  which  Mr.  Seelencooper,  himself  an  old  and  experi- 
enced (Timp  and  kidnapper,  had  obtained  the  superintendence. 
Irregularities  began  to  take  place  also  among  the  soldiers,  who 
remained  healthy,  and  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  some 
discipline  before  they  sailed  .was  so  evident,  that  several  officers 
of  the  Company's  naval  service  expressed  their  belief  that  other- 
wise there  would  be  dangerous  mutinies  on  the  passage. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Directors 
sent  down  to  the  island  several  of  their  medical  servants,  amongst 
whom  waJB  Hartley,  whose  qualifications  had  been  amply  certi- 
fied by  a  medical  board,  before  which  he  had  passed  an  exami- 
nation, besides  his  possessing  a  diploma  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  as  M.D. 

To  enforce  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers,  the  Court  com- 
mitted full  power  to  one  of  their  own  body,  General  Withering- 
ton.  The  general  was  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
highly  in  their  service.  He  had  returned  from  India  five  or  six 
years  before,  with  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  rendered  much 
greater  by  an  advantageous  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress.  The 
General  and  his  lady  went  little  into  society,  but  seemed  to  live 
entirely  for  their  infant  family,  those  in  number  being  three,  two 
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boys  and  a  girl.  Although  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  he 
willingly  nndertook  the  temporary  charge  committed  to  him, 
and  taking  a  house  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of 
Byde,  he  proceeded  to  enrol  the  troops  into  separate  bodies, 
appoint  officers  of  capacity  to  each,  and  by  regular  training  and 
diwnpline,  gradually  to  bring  them  into  something  resembling 
good  order.  He  heard  their  complaints  of  ill  usage  in  the  arti- 
cles of  provisions  and  appointments,  and  did  them  upon  all 
occasions  the  strictest  justice,  save  that  he  was  never  known  to 
restore  one  recruit  to  his  freedom  from  the  service,  however  un- 
fairly or  even  illegally  his  attestation  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  General  Witherington, 
"  how  you  became  soldiers, — soldiers  I  found  you,  and  soldiers 
I  will  leave  you.  But  I  will  take  especial  care,  that  as  soldiers 
yon  shall  have  every  thing,  to  a  penny  or  a  pin's  head,  that  you 
are  justly  entitled  to."  He  went  to  work  without  fear  or  favour, 
reported  many  abuses  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  had  several 
officers,  commissaries,  &c.  removed  from  the  service,  and  made 
his  name  as  great  a  terror  to  the  peculators  at  home,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  enemies  of  Britain  in  Hindostan. 

Ci^tain  Seelencooper,  and  his  associates  in  the  hospital  de- 
partment, heard  and  trembled,  fearing  that  their  turn  should 
come  next ;  but  the  General,  who  elsewhere  exeimined  all  with 
his  own  eyes,  showed  a  reluctance  to  visit  the  hospital  in  per- 
son. Public  report  industriously  imputed  this  to  fear  of  infec- 
tion. Such  was  certainly  the  motive ;  though  it  was  not  fear 
fw  his  own  safety  that  influenced  General  Witherington,  but  he 
dreaded  lest  he  should  carry  the  infection  home  to  the  nursery, 
on  which  he  doated.  The  alarm  of  his  lady  was  yet  more  un- 
reasonably sensitive :  she  would  scarcely  suflfer  the  children  to 
walk  abroad,  if  the  wind  but  blew  from  the  quarter  where  the 
hospital  was  situated. 

But  Providence  baffles  the  precautions  of  mortals.  In  a 
walk  across  the  fields,  chosen  as  the  most  sheltered  and  seques- 
tered, the  children,  with  their  trsan  of  Eastern  and  European 
attendants,  met  a  woman  who  carried  a  child  that  was  recovering 
from  the  small-pox.  The  anxiety  of  the  father,  joined  to  some 
religious  scruples  on  the  mother's  part,  had  postponed  inoculation, 
which  was  then  scarcely  come  into  general  use..     The  infection 
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caught  like  a  quick-match,  and  ran  like  wildfire  through  all 
those  in  the  family  who  had  not  previously  had  the  disease. 
One  of  the  General's  children,  the  second  boy,  died,  and  two 
of  the  Ayas,  or  black  female  servants,  had  the  same  fate.  The 
hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  would  have  been  broken  for 
the  child  they  had  lost,  had  not  their  grief  been  suspended  by 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those  who  lived,  and  who  were  confessed 
to  be  in*  imminent  dauger.  They  were  like  persons  distracted, 
as  the  symptoms  of  the  poor  patients  appeared  gradually  to 
resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the  child  abeady  lost 

While  the  parents  were  in  this  agony  of  apprehension,  the 
General's  principal  servant,  a  native  of  Northumberland  like 
himself,  informed  him  one  morning  that  there  was  a  young  man 
from  the  same  county  among  the  hospital  doctors,  who  had 
publicly  blamed  the  mode  of  treatment  observed  towards  the 
patients,  and  spoken  of  another  which  he  had  seen  practised 
with  eminent  success. 

"  Some  impudent  quack,"  said  the  General,  "  who  would 
force  himself  into  business  by  bold  assertions.  Doctor  Tour- 
niquet and  Doctor  Lancelot  are  men  of  high  reputation." 

"  Do  not  mention  their  reputation,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
mother's  impatience,  "  did  they  not  let  my  sweet  Reuben  die  ? 
What  avails  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  when  the  patient 
perisheth?" 

"  If  his  honour  would  but  see  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  Winter, 
turning  half  towards  the  lady,  then  turning  back  again  to  his 
master.  "  He  is  a  very  decent  young  man,  who,  I  am  sure, 
never  expected  what  he  said  to  reach  your  honour's  ears ; — ^and 
he  is  a  native  of  Nprthumberland." 

"  Send  a  servant  with  a  led  horse,"  said  the  General ;  "  let 
the  young  man  come  hither  instantly." 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  treating  the  small- 
pox was  to  refuse  to  the  patient  every  thing  which  Nature  urged 
him  to  desire ;  and,  in  particular,  to  confine  him  to  heated  rooms, 
beds  loaded  with  blankets,  and  spiced  wine,  when  nature  called 
for  cold  water  and  fresh  air.  A  different  mode  of  treatment 
had  of  late  been  adventured  upon  by  some  practitioners,  who 
preferred  reason  to  authority,  and  Gideon  Gray  had  followed  it 
for  several  years  with  extraordinary  success. 

When  General  Witherington  saw  Hartley,  he  was  startled  at 
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his  youth ;  but  when  he  heard  him  modestly,  but  with  confi- 
deace,  state  the  difference  of  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and 
the  Toticmale  of  his  practice,  he  listened  with  the  most  serious 
attention*  So  did  his  lady,  her  streaming  eyes  turning  from 
Bardey  to  her  husband,  as  if  to  watch  what  impression  the 
argoments  of  the  former  were  making  upon  the  latter.  General 
Witherington  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  Hartley  had 
finished  his  exposition,  and  seemed  buried  in  profound  reflection. 
"To  treat  a  fever,"  he  said,  "in  a  manner  which  tends  to 
produce  one,  seems  indeed  to  be  adding  fuel  to  fire." 

"  It  is — it  is,"  said  the  lady.  "  Let  us  trust  this  yoimg 
man,  General  Witherington.  We  shall  at  least  give  our 
darlings  the  comforts  of  the  fresh  air  and  cold  water,  for  which 
they  are  pining." 

But  the  Greneral  remamed  undecided.  "  Your  reasoning," 
he  said  to  Hartley,  "seems  plausible;  but  still  it  is  only 
hypothesis.  What  can  you  show  to  support  your  theory,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  practice?" 

"  My  own  observation,"  replied  the  yotmg  man.  "  Here  is 
a  memorandum-book  of  medical  cases  which  I  have  witnessed. 
It  contains  twenty  cases  of  small-pox,  of  which  eighteen  were 
recoveries." 

"And  the  two  others?"  said  the  General, 

"  Terminated  fatally,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  we  can  as  yet  but 
partiaUy  disarm  this  scourge  of  the  human  race." 

"  Young  man,"  continued  the  General,  "  were  I  to  say  that 
a  thousand  gold  mohrs  were  yours  in  case  my  children  live 
under  your  treatment,  what  have  you  to  peril  in  exchange?" 

"  My  reputation,"  answered  Hartley,  firmly. 

"  And  you  could  warrant  on  your  reputation  the  recovery 
of  your  patients  ?" 

"  God  forbid  I  should  be  presumptuous !  But  I  think  I 
could  warrant  my  using  those  means,  which,  with  God's  blessing, 
afford  the  fairest  chance  of  a  favourable  result." 

"  Enough — ^you  are  modest  and  sensible,  as  well  as  bold,  and 
I  will  trust  vou." 

The  lady,  on  whom  Hartley's  words  and  manner  had  made 
a  great  impression,  and  who  was  eager  to  discontinue  a  mode 
of.  treatment  which  subjected  the  patients  to  the  greatest  pain 
and  privation,  and  had   already   proved  unfortunate,  eagerly 
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acquiesced,  and  Hartley  was  placed  in   fuU   authority  in  the 
sick  room. 

Windows  were  thrown  open,  fires  reduced  or  discontinued, 
loads  of  bed-clothes  removed,  cooling  drinks  superseded  mulled 
wine  and  spices.  The  sick-nurses  cried  out  murder.  Docton 
Tourniquet  and  Lancelot  retired  in  disgust,  menacing  something 
like  a  general  pestilence,  in  vengeance  of  what  tiiey  termed 
rebellion  against  the  neglect  of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 
Hartley  proceeded  quietly  and  steadily,  and  the  patients  got 
into  a  fair  road  of  recovery. 

The  young  Northumbrian  was  neither  conceited  nor  artfol ; 
yet,  with  all  his  plainness  of  character,  he  could  not  but  know 
the  influence  which  a  successful  physician  obtains  over  the 
parents  of  the  children  whom  he  has  saved  from  the  grave,  and 
especially  before  the  cure  is  actually  completed.  He  resolved 
to  use  this  influence  in  behalf  of  his  old  companion,  trusting 
that  the  military  tenacity  of  General  Witherington  would  give 
way  on  consideration  of  the  obligation  so  lately  conferred  upon 
him. 

On  his  way  to  the  Generates  house,  which  was  at  present  his 
constant  place  of  residence,  he  examined  the  packet  which 
Middlemas  had  put  into  his  hand.  It  contained  the  picture  of 
Menie  Gray,  plainly  set,  and  the  ring,  with  brilliants,  which 
Doctor  Gray  had  given  to  Richard,  as  his  mother's  last  gift. 
The  first  of  these  tokens  extracted  from  honest  Hartley  a  sigh, 
perhaps  a  tear  of  sad  remembrance.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  she 
has  not  chosen  worthily ;  but  she  shall  be  happy,  if  I  can  make 
her  so." 

Arrived  at  the  residence  of  General  Witherington,  our  Doctor 
went  first  to  the  sick  apartment,  and  then  carried  to  their  parents 
the  delightful  account,  that  the  recovery  of  the  children  might 
be  considered  as  certain. 

^'  May  the  God  of  Israel  bless  thee,  young  man!"  said  the 
lady,  trembling  with  emotion ;  "  thou  hast  wiped  the  tear  from 
the  eye  of  the  despairing  mother.  And  yet — ^alas  I  alas  I  still 
it  must  flow  when  I  thmk  of  my  cherub  Beuben« — Oh  I  Mr- 
Hartley,  why  did  we  not  know  you  a  week  sooner! — my  darling 
had  not  then  died." 

"  God  gives  and  takes  away,  my  lady,"  answered  Hartley ; 
**  and  you  must  remember  that  two  are  restored  to  you  out  of 
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three.  It  is  &r  from  certain,  that  the  treatment  I  have  used 
towards  the  convalesoents  would  have  brought  through  their 
brother ;  for  the  case,  as  reported  to  me,  was  of  a  very  inveterate 
description." 

"Doctor,"  said  Witherington,  his  voice  testifying  more 
emotion  than  he  usuaUy  or  willingly  gave  way  to,  "  you  can 
comfort  the  sick  in  spirit  as  well  as  the  sick  in  body.  But  it 
is  time  we  settle  our  wager.  You  betted  your  reputation,  which 
remains  with  you,  increased  by  all  the  credit  due  to  your  emi- 
nent success,  against  a  thousand  gold  mohrs,  the  value  of  which 
you  will  find  in  that  pocketbook." 

"  General  Witherington,"  said  Hartley,  "  you  are  wealthy, 
sad  entitled  to  be  generous — I  am  poor,  and  not  entitled  to 
decline  whatever  may  be,  even  in  a  liberal  sense,  a  compensa- 
tion for  my  professional  attendance.  But  there  is  a  boimd  to 
extravagance,  both  in  giving  and  accepting ;  and  I  must  not 
hazard  the  newly  acquired  reputation  with  which  you  flatter 
me,  by  giving  room  to  have  it  said,  that  I  fleeced  the  parents, 
when  their  feelings  were  all  afloat  with  anxiety  for  their 
children. — ^Allow  me  to  divide  this  large  sum ;  one  half  I  will 
thankfully  retain,  as  a  most  liberal  recompense  for  my  labour ; 
and  if  you  still  think  you  owe  me  any  things  let  me  have  it  in 
the  advantage  of  your  good  opinion  and  countenance." 

"  If  I  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  the 
General,  reluctantly  receiving  back  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  pocketbook,  "  it  is  because  I  hope  to  serve  you  with  my 
interest,  even  better  than  with  my  purse." 

"  And  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Hartley,  "  it  was  upon  your  in- 
terest that  I  am  just  about  to  make  a  small  claim." 

The  General  and  his  lady  spoke  both  in  the  same  breath,  to 
9S8\xre  him  his  boon  was  granted  before  asked. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  for  it  respects  a 
point  on  which  I  have  heard  say,  that  yoiu*  Excellency  is 
rather  inflexible — ^the  discharge  of  a  recruit." 

"  My  duty  makes  me  so,"  replied  the  General — "  You  know 
the  sort  of  fellows  that  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with — they  get  drunk — ^grow  pot-valiant — enlist  over-night, 
and  repent  next  morning.  If  I  am  to  dismiss  all  those  who 
pretend  to  have  been  trepanned,  we  should  have  few  volimteere 
remain  behind.     Every  one  has  some  idle  story  of  the  promisi^H 
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of  a  Bwaggering  sergeaut  Kite — It  is  impossible  to  attend  to 
them.     But  let  me  hear  yours,  however," 

''  Mine  is  a  very  singular  case.  The  party  has  been  robbed 
of  a  thousand  pounds." 

''  A  recruit  for  this  service  possessing  a  thousand  pounds ! 
My  dear  Doctor,  depend  upon  it,  the  fellow  has  gulled  you. 
Bless  my  heart,  would  a  man  who  had  a  thousand  pounds 
thmk  of  enlisting  as  a  private  sentinel?" 

*^  He  had  no  such  thoughts,"  answered  Hartley.  "  He  was 
persuaded  by  the  rogue  whom  he  trusted,  that  he  was  to  have 
a  commission/' 

"  Then  his  friend  must  have  been  Tom  Hillary,  or  the 
devil ;  for  no  other  could  possess  so  much  cunning  and  impu- 
dence. He  will  certainly  find  his  way  to  the  gallows  at  last. 
Still  this  story  of  the  tliousand  pounds  seems  a  touch  even 
beyond  Tom  Hillary.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that 
this  fellow  ever  had  such  a  sum  of  money." 

"  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  it  for  certain,"  answered 
Hartley  ;  "  he  and  I  served  our  time  together,  under  the  same 
excellent  master ;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  not  liking  the 
profession  which  he  had  studied,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
his  little  fortune,  he  was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  this  same 
Hillary." 

''  Who  has  had  him  locked  up  in  our  well-ordered  hospital 
yonder  ?"  said  the  General. 

"  Even  so,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  not, 
I  think,  to  cure  him  of  any  complaint,  but  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  catching  one,  which  would  silence  all  enquiries." 

"  The  matter  shall  be  closely  looked  into.  But  how  miser- 
ably careless  the  young  man's  friends  must  have  been  to  let  a 
raw  lad  go  into  the  world  with  such  a  companion  and  guide 
as  Tom  Hillary,  and  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  His  parents  had  better  have  knocked  him  on  the 
head.  It  certamly  was  not  done  like  canny  Northumberland, 
as  my  servant  Winter  calls  it." 

"  The  youth  must  indeed  have  had  strangely  hard-hearted, 
or  careless  parents,"  said  Mrs.  Witherington,  in  accents  of  pity. 

"  He  never  knew  them,  madam,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  there  was 
a  mystery  on  the  score  of  his  birth.  A  cold,  unwilling,  and 
almost  unknown  hand,  dealt  him  out  his  portion  when  he  came 
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of  lawful  age,  aod  he  was  pushed  into  the  world  like  a  bark 
forced  from  shore,  wiUioat  rudder,  compass,  or  pilot.'' 

Here  General  Withenngton  involuntarily  looked  to  his  lady, 
while^  guided  by  a  similar  impulse,  her  looks  were  turned  upon 
him.  They  exchanged  a  momentary  glance  of  deep  and 
peculiar  meaning,  and  thefn  liie  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

^^  Were  you  brought  up  in  Scotland  ?''  said  the  lady,  address- 
ing herself,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  Hartley — ''  And  what  was 
your  master's  name  ?" 

"  I  served  my  apprenticesb'p  with  Mr.  Gideon  Gray  of  the 
town  of  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley. 

"  Middlemas  I  Gray  ?"  repeated  the  lady,  and  fainted  away« 

Hartley  offered  the  succours  of  his  profession  ;  the  husband 
flew  to  support  her  head,  and  the  instant  that  Mrs.  Withering- 
ton  began  to  recover,  he  whispered  to  her,  in  a  tone  betwixt 
entreaty  and  warning,  "  Zilia,  beware — ^beware  !" 

Some  imperfect  sounds  which  she  had  begmi  to  frame,  died 
away  upon  her  tongue. 

"  Let  me  assist  you  to  your  dressmg-room,  my  love,"  said 
her  obviously  anxious  husband. 

She  arose  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  which  moves  at 
a  touch  of  a  spring,  and  half  hanging  upon  her  husband,  half 
dragging  herself  on  by  her  own  efforts,  had  nearly  reached  the 
door  of  the  room,  when  Hartley  following,  asked  if  he  could  be 
of  any  service. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  General  sternly  ;  "  this  is  no  case  for  a 
stranger's  interference ;  when  you  are  wanted  I  will  send  for 
you. 

Hartley  stepped  back  on  receiving  a  rebuff  in  a  tone  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  General  Witherington  had  used  towards 
him  in  their  previous  intercourse,  and  felt  disposed  for  the  first 
time,  to  give  credit  to  public  report,  which  assigned  to  that 
gentleman,  with  several  good  qualities,  the  character  of  a  very 
proud  and  haughty  man.  Hitherto,  he  thought,  I  have  seen 
him  tamed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety,  now  the  mind  is  regaining 
its  natural  tension.  But  he  must  in  decency  interest  himself 
for  this  unhappy  Middlemas. 

The  General  returned  into  the  apartment  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards,  and  addressed  Hartley  in  his  usual  tone  of  politeness. 
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though  apparently  still  under  great  embarrassment,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Mrs.  Witherington  is  better/*  he  said,  '*  and  will  be  glad 
to  see  you.  before  dinner.     Tou  dine  with  us,  I  hope  ?" 

Hartley  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Witherington  is  rather  subject  to  this  sort  of  nervous 
fits,  and  she  has  been  much  harassed  of  late  by  grief  and  appre- 
hension. When  she  recovers  from  them  it  is  a  few  minutes 
before  she  can  collect  her  ideas,  and  during  such  intervals — to 
speak  very  confidentially  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor  Hartley — she 
speaks  sometimes  about  ima^ary  events  which  have  never 
happened,  and  sometimes  about  distressing  occurrences  in  an 
early  period  of  life.  I  am  not,  therefore,  willing  that  any  one 
but  myself,  or  her  old  attendant  Mrs.  Lopez,  should  be  with  her 
on  such  occasions.*' 

Hartley  admitted  that  a  certain  degree  of  light-headedness 
was  often  the  consequence  of  nervous  fits. 

The  General  proceeded.  "  As  to  this  young  man — this  fiiend 
of  yours — ^this  Richard  Middlemas — did  you  not  call  him  so  ?' 

"  Not  that  I  recollect,**  answered  Hartley ;  "  but  your  Excel- 
lency has  hit  upon  his  name.*' 

"  That  is  odd  enough — Certainly  you  said  something  about 
Middlemas  ?'*  replied  General  Witherington. 

^'  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town,**  said  Hartley. 

*'  Ay,  and  I  caught  it  up  as  the  name  of  the  recruit — ^I  was 
indeed  occupied  at  the  moment  by  my  anxiety  about  my  wife. 
But  this  Middlemas,  since  such  is  his  name,  is  a  wild  young 
fellow,  I  suppose  ?'* 

"  I  should  do  him  wrong  to  say  so,  your  Excellency. 
He  may  have  had  his  follies  like  other  young  men ;  but 
his  conduct  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  respectable ;  but,  con- 
sidering we  lived  in  the  same  house,  we  were  not  very  inti- 
mate.*' 

"  That  is  bad — ^I  should  have  liked  him — ^that  is — ^it  would 
have  been  happy  for  him  to  have  had  a  friend  like  you.  But 
I  suppose  you  studied  too  hard  for  him.  He  would  be  a  soldier, 
ha? — ^Is  he  good-looking?" 

"  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  and  has  a  very  pre- 
possessing manner." 

"  Is  his  complexion  dark  or  fair?"  asked  the  General. 
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*'  Bather  uncommonly  dark/'  said  Hartley, — ^^  darker,  if  I 
may  use  the  freedom,  than  your  Excellency's." 

'^  Nay,  then,  he  must  be  a  black  ouzel,  indeed  I — ^Doea  he 
imderstand  languages?" 

"  Latin  and  French  tolerably  well.'* 

'*  Of  course  he  cannot  fence  or  dance  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  no  great  judge ;  but  Richard  is 
leckoned  to  do  both  with  uncommon  skfll." 

"  Indeed  I — Sum  this  up,  and  it  sounds  well.  Handsome, 
accomplished  in  exercises,  moderately  learned,  perfectly  well- 
bred,  not  unreasonably  wild.  All  this  comes  too  high  for  the 
situation  of  a  private  sentinel.  He  must  have  a  conmiission. 
Doctor— entirely  for  yoiu*  sake." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  generous." 

"  It  shall  be  so ;  and  I  will  find  means  to  make  Tom  Hillary 
disgorge  his  plunder,  unless  he  prefers  being  hanged,  a  fate  he 
has  long  deserved.  Tou  cannot  go  back  to  the  Hospital  to-day. 
Tou  dine  with  us,  and  you  know  Mrs.  Witherington's  fears  of 
infection ;  but  to-morrow  find  out  your  friend.  Winter  shall 
see  him  equipped  with  every  thing  needftd.  Tom  Hillary  shall 
repay  advances,  you  know ;  and  he  must  be  off  with  the  first 
detachment  of  the  recruits,  in  the  Middlesex  Indiaman,  which 
saik  firom  the  Downs  on  Monday  fortnight ;  that  is,  if  you  think 
him  fit  for  the  voyage.  I  dare  say  the  poor  fellow  is  sick  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight." 

"  Your  Excellency  will  permit  the  young  man  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  you  before  his  departure  ?" 

"  To  what  purpose,  sir  ?"  said  the  General,  hastily  and  per- 
emptorily ;  but  instantly  added,  "  You  are  right — ^I  should  like 
to  see  him.  Winter  shall  let  him  know  the  time,  and  take 
horses  to  fetch  him  hither.  But  he  must  have  been  out  of  the 
Hospital  for  a  day  or  two ;  so  the  sooner  you  can  set  him  at 
liberty  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  take  him  to  your  own 
lod^gB,  Doctor ;  and  do  not  let  him  form  any  intimacies  with 
the  officers,  or  any  others,  in  this  place,  where  he  may  light  on 
another  Hillary." 

Had  Hartley  been  as  well  acquainted  as  the  reader  with  the 
circumstances  of  young  Middlemas's  birth,  he  might  have  drawn 
decisive  conclusions  from  the  behaviour  of  General  Withering- 
ton,  while  his  comrade  was  the  topic  of  conversation.     But  as 
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Mr.  Gray  and  Middlemas  himself  were  both  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  knew  little  of  it  but  from  general  report,  which  his 
curiosity  had  never  induced  him  to  scrutinize  minutely.  Never- 
theless, what  he  did  apprehend  interested  him  so  much,  that  he 
resolved  upon  trying  a  little  experiment,  in  which  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  great  harm.  He  placed  on  his  finger  the  re- 
markable  ring  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Richard  Middlemas,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  conspicuous  in  approaching  Mrs,  Wither- 
ington;  taking  care,  however,  that  this  occurred  during  her 
husband's  absence.  Her  eyes  had  no  sooner  caught  a  sight  of 
the  gem,  than  they  became  riveted  to  it,  and  she  begged  a  nearer 
sight  of  it,  as  strongly  resembling  one  which  she  had  given  to 
a  friend.  Taking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  placing  it  in  her 
emaciated  hand,  Hartley  infonned  her  it  was  the  property  of  the 
friend  in  whom  he  had  just  been  endeavouring  to  interest  the 
General*  Mrs.  Witherington  retired  in  great  emotion,  but  next 
day  summoned  Hartley  to  a  private  interview,  the  particulars  of 
which,  so  far  as  are  necessary  to  be  known,  shall  be  afterwards 
related. 

On  the  succeeding  day  after  these  important  discoveries, 
Middlemas,  to  his  great  delight,  was  rescued  from  his  seclusion 
in  the  Hospital,  and  transferred  to  his  comrade's  lodgings  in 
the  town  of  Ryde,  of  which  Hartley  himself  was  a  rare  inmate ; 
the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Witherington  detaining  him  at  the  General's 
house,  long  after  his  medical  attendance  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

Within  two  or  three  days  a  commission  arrived  for  Richard 
Middlemas,  as  a  Ueutenant  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Winter,  by  his  master's  orders,  put  the  wardrobe  of  the 
young  officer  on  a  suitable  footing ;  while  Middlemas,  enchanted 
at  finding  himself  at  once  emancipated  from  his  late  dreadful 
difficulties,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  such 
importance  as  the  Greneral,  obeyed  implicitly  the  hints  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Hartley,  and  enforced  by  Winter,  and  abstained 
from  going  into  public,  or  forming  acquaintances  with  any  one. 
Even  Hartley  himseK  he  saw  seldom ;  and,  deep  as  were  his 
obligations,  he  did  not  perhaps  greatly  regret  the  absence  of  one 
whose  presence  always  affected  him  with  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion and  abasement. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail  for  the  Downs,  where  the 
Middlesex  lay  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  the  new  lieutenant  was 
smnmoned  by  Winter  to  attend  him  to  the  General's  residence, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  his  patron,  to  thank  hun 
at  once,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  the  road,  the  old  man 
took  the  liberty  of  schooling  his  companion  concerning  the 
respect  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  his  master,  "  who  was,  though 
a  kind  and  generous  man  as  ever  came  from  Northumberland, 
extremely  rigid  in  punctiliously  exacting  the  degree  of  honour 
which  was  his  due." 

While  they  were  advancing  towards  the  house,  the  General 
and  his  wife  expected  their  arrival  with  breathless  anxiety.  They 
were  seated  in  a  superb  drawing-room,  the  General  behind  a 
large  chandelier,  which,  shaded  opposite  to  his  face,  threw  all 
the  light  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  so  that  he  could  observe 
any  person  placed  there,  without  becoming  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation in  turn.  On  a  heap  of  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  glittering 
drapery  of  gold  and  silver  muslins,  mingled  with  shawls,  a  luxury 
which  was  then  a  novelty  in  Europe,  sate,  or  rather  reclined,  his 
lady,  who,  past  the  fiill  meridian  of  beauty,  retained  charms 
enough  to  distinguish  her  as  one  who  had  been  formerly  a  very 
fine  woman,  though  her  mind  seemed  occupied  by  the  deepest 
emotion. 

"  Zilia,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  are  unable  for  what  you 
have  undertaken — ^take  my  advice — ^retire — ^you  shall  know  all 
and  everything  that  passes — ^but  retire.  To  what  purpose  should 
you  cling  to  the  idle  wish  of  beholding  for  a  moment  a  being 
whom  you  can  never  again  look  upon  ?" 

"  Alas,"  answered  the  lady,  "  and  is  not  your  declaration  that 
I  shall  never  see  him  more,  a  sufficient  reason  that  I  should  wish 
to  see  him  now — should  wish  to  imprint  on  my  memory  the 
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features  and  the  form  which  I  am  never  again  to  behold  while 
we  are  in  the  body  ?  Do  not,  my  Richard,  be  more  cruel  than 
was  my  poor  father,  even  when  his  wrath  ^  in  ite  bitterness. 
He  let  me  look  upon  my  infismt,  and  its  cherub  face  dwelt  with 
me,  and  was  my  comfort  among  the  years  of  unutterable  sorrow 
in  which  my  youth  wore  away." 

"  It  is  enough,  Zilia — ^you  have  desired  this  boon — ^I  have 
granted  it — and,  at  whatever  risk,  my  promise  shall  be  kept. 
But  think  how  much  depends  on  this  fatal  secret — ^yonr  rank 
and  estimation  in  society — ^my  honour  interested  that  tihat  esti- 
mation should  remain  uninjured.  Zilia,  the  moment  that  the 
promulgation  of  such  a  secret  gives  prudes  and  scandal-mongeFS 
a  right  to  treat  you  with  scorn,  will  be  fraught  with  unutterable 
misery,  perhaps  with  bloodshed  and  death,  should  a  man  dare 
to  take  up  the  rumour." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  husband,"  answered  Zilia,  "  in 
all  that  the  frailness  of  nature  will  permit.  But  oh,  God  of  my 
fathers,  of  what  clay  hast  thou  fashioned  ua  poor  mortals,  who 
dread  so  much  the  shame  which  follows  sin,  yet  repent  so  little 
for  the  sin  itself! "  In  a  minute  afterwards  steps  were  beard 
— ^the  door  opened — ^Winter  announced  Lieutenant  Middlemas, 
and  the  unconscious  son  stood  before  his  parents. 

Witherington  started  involuntarily  up,  but  immediately  con* 
strained  himself  to  assume  the  easy  deportment  with  which  a 
superior  receives  a  dependent,  and  which,  u\  his  own  case,  was 
usually  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur^  The  mother 
had  less  command  of  herself.  She,  too,  sprung  up,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  travailed  and  sorrowed  But  the  warning  glance 
of  her  husband  arrested  her  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  remained 
standing,  with  her  beautiful  head  and  neck  somewhat  advanced, 
her  hands  clasped  together,  and  extended  forward  in  the  attitude 
of  motion,  but  motionless,  nevertheless,  as  a  marble  statue,  to 
which  the  sculptor  has  given  all  the  appearance  of  Ufe,  but  can- 
not impart  its  powers.  So  strange  a  gesture  and  posture  might 
have  excited  the  young  officer's  surprise  ;  but  the  lady  stood  in 
the  shade,  and  he  was  so  intent  in  looking  upon  his  patron,  Hiat 
he  was  scarce  even  conscious  of  Mrs.  Witherington's  presence. 

*^  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity,"  said  Middlemas,  observ- 
ing that  the  General  did  not  speak,  ^*  to  return  my  tiianks  to 
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Witheringtoi 
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The  sound  of  his  voice,  though  uttering  words  so  mdifferent, 
seemed  to  dissolve  the  charm  which  kept  his  mother  motionless. 
She  sighed  deeply,  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  her  posture,  and  sunk 
back  on  the  cushions  from  which  she  had  started  up.  Middle* 
mas  turned  a  look  towards  her  at  the  sound  of  the  sigh,  and  the 
rostling  of  her  drapery.     The  General  hastened  to  speak. 

"  My  wife,  Mr.  Middlemas,  has  been  unwell  of  late-^your 
friend,  Mr.  Hartley,  might  mention  it  to  you<— an  affection  of 
the  nerves." 

Mr.  Middlemas,  was,  of  course,  sorry  and  concerned. 

^*  We  have  had  distress  in  our  £Eunily,  Mr.  Middlemas,  from 
the  ultimate  and  heart-breaking  consequences  of  which  we  have 
escaped  by  the  skill  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Hartley.  We  will  be 
happy  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  repay  a  part  of  our  obligations 
in  services  to  his  friend  and  protege,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

"  I  am  only  acknowledged  as  Ata  proteg^,  then,*'  thought 
Richard ;  but  he  said,  ^^  Every  one  must  envy  his  friend  in 
having  had  the  distinguished  good  fortune  to  be  of  use  to 
Gleneral  Witherington  and  his  family." 

«  You  have  reSived  your  comxniflsioB,  I  presume.  Have 
you  any  particular  wish  or  desire  respecting  your  destination  ?  " 

"  No,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  Middlemas. 
"  I  suppose  Hartley  would  tell  your  flxcellency  my  unhappy 
state — ^that  I  am  an  orphan,  deserted  by  the  parents  who  cast 
me  on  the  ivide  world,  an  outcast  about  whom  nobody  knows 
or  cares,  except  to  desire  that  I  should  wander  far  enough,  and 
live  obscurely  enough,  not  to  disgrace  them  by  their  connexion 
with  me." 

Zilia  wrung  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her  muslin 
to!  closely  around  her  head  as  if  to  exclude  the  sounds  which 
excited  her  mental  agony. 

"  Mr.  Hartley  was  not  particularly  communicative  about  your 
aSurs,"  said  the  General ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  give  you  the  pain 
of  entering  into  them.  What  I  desire  to  know  is,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  your  destination  to  Madras  ?" 

**  Perfectly,  please  your  Excellency — ^any  where,  so  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  meeting  the  villain  Hillary." 

*'  Oh  !  Hillary's  services  are  too  necessary  in  the  purlieus  of 
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Saint  Giles's,  the  Lowlights  of  Newcastle,  and  such  like  placefi, 
where  human  carrion  can  be  picked  up,  to  be  permitted  to  go 
to  India.  '  However,  to  show  you  the  knave  has  some  grace, 
there  are  the  notes  of  which  you  were  robbed«  You  will  find^ 
them  the  very  same  paper  which  you  lost,  except  a  small  sum 
which  the  rogue  had  spent,  but  which  a  friend  has  made  up,  in 
compassion  for  your  sufferings.*'  Richard  Middlemas  sunk  on 
one  knee,  and  Ussed  the  hand  which  restored  him  to  indepen- 
dence. 

"  Pshaw  I "  said  the  Gteneral,  "  you  are  a  silly  young  man ; " 
but  he  withdrew  not  his  hand  from  his  caresses.  This  was  one 
of  the  occasions  on  which  Dick  Middlemas  could  be  oratorical. 

"  O,  my  more  than  father,"  he  said,  "  how  much  greater  a 
debt  do  I  owe  to  you  than  to  the  unnatural  parents,  who  brought 
me  into  this  world  by  their  sin,  and  deserted  me  through  their 
cruelty!" 

ZiUa,  as  she  heard  these  cutting  words,  flung  back  her  veil, 
raising  it  on  both  hands  till  it  floated  behind  her  like  a  mist, 
and  then  giving  a  faint  groan,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  Pushing 
Middlemas  from  him  with  a  hasty  movement,  Greneral  Wither- 
ington  flew  to  his  lady's  assistance,  and  carried  her  in  his  arma, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  into  the  anteroom,  where  an  old 
servant  waited  with  the  means  of  restoring  suspended  anima- 
tion, which  the  unhappy  husband  too  truly  anticipated  might  be 
useful.  These  were  hastily  employed,  and  succeeded  in  calling 
the  sufferer  to  life,  but  in  a  state  of  mental  emotion  that  was 
dreadfril. 

Her  mind  was  obviously  impressed  by  the  last  words  which 
her  son  had  uttered. — "  Did  you  hear  him,  Richard,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  accents  terribly  loud,  considering  the  exhausted 
state  of  her  strength — "  Did  you  hear  the  words?  It  was 
Heaven  speaking  our  condemnation  by  the  voice  of  our  own 
child.  But  do  not  fear,  my  Richard,  do  not  weep  1  I  wfll 
answer  the  thunder  of  Heaven  with  its  own  music." 

She  flew  to  a  harpsichord  which  stood  in  the  room,  and,  while 
the  servant  and  master  gazed  on  each  other,  as  if  doubting  whe- 
ther her  senses  were  about  to  leave  her  entirely,  she  wandered 
ovei^  the  keys,  producing  a  wilderness  of  harmony,  composed  of 
passages  recalled  by  memory,  or  combined  by  her  own  musical 
talent,  until  at  length  her  voice  and  instrument  united  in  one  of 
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thoee  magnificent  hymns  in  which  her  youth  had  praised  her 
Maker,  with  voice  and  harp,  like  the  Royal  Hebi'ew  who  com- 
posed it.  The  tear  ebbed  insensibly  from  the  eyes  which  she 
turned  upwards — ^her  vocal  tones,  combining  with  those  of  the 
instrament,  rose  to  a  pitc^  of  brilliancy  seldom  attained  by 
the  most  distinguished  performers,  and  then  sunk  into  a  dying 
cadence,  which  fell,  never  again  to  rise, — for  the  songstress  had 
died  with  her  strain. 

The  horror  of  the  distracted  husband  may  be  conceived,  when 
aD  efforts  to  restore  life  proved  totally  ineffectual  Servants 
were  despatched  for  medical  men — ^Hartley,  and  every  other 
who  could  be  found.  The  General  precipitated  himself  into  the 
apartment  they  had  so  lately  left,  and  in  his  haste  ran  against 
Middlenoas,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  adjoining 
apartment,  had  naturally  approached  nearer  to  the  door,  and 
surprised  and  startled  by  the  sort  of  clamour,  hasty  steps,  and 
confused  voices  which  ensued,  had  remained  standing  there,  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  much  disorder. 

The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  wakened  the  Grene- 
ral's  stormy  passions  to  frenzy.  He  seemed  to  recognise  his 
son  only  as  the  cause  of  his  wife's  death«  He  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  shook  him  violently  as  he  dragged  him  into  the 
chamber  of  mortality. 

"  Come  hither,"  he  said,  "  thou  for  whom  a  life  of  lowest 
obscurity  was  too  good  a  fate — come  hither,  and  look  on  the 
parents  whom  thou  hast  so  much  envied — ^whom  thou  hast  so 
often  cursed.  Look  at  that  pale  emaciated  form,  a  figure  of 
wax,  rather  than  flesh  and  blood — ^that  is  thy  mother — ^that  is 
the  linhappy  Zilia  Mon^ada,  to  whom  thy  birth'  was  the  source 
of  shame  and  misery,  and  to  whom  thy  ill-omened  presence  has 
now  brought  death  itself.  And  behold  me" — ^he  pushed  the  lad 
from  him,  and  stood  up  erect,  looking  wellnigh  in  gesture  and 
%iire  the  apostate  spirit  he  described — "  Behold  me" — ^he  said  ; 
"  see  you  not  my  hair  streaming  with  sulphur,  my  brow  scathed 
with  l^htning  ?  I  am  the  Arch  Fiend — ^I  am  the  father  whom 
you  seek — ^I  am  the  accursed  Richard  Tresham,  the  seducer  of 
Zilia,  and  the  father  of  her  murderer ! " 

Hartley  entered  while  this  horrid  scene  was  passing,  AH 
attention  to  the  deceased,  he  instantly  saw,  would  be  thrown 
away ;  and  understanding,  partly  from  Winter,  partly  from  the 
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tenor  of  the  General's  frantic  dificourse,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
closure which  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  put  an  end,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  frightful  and  scandalous  scene  which  had  taken 
place.  Aware  how  delicately  the  General  felt  on  the  subject 
of  reputation,  he  assailed  him  with  remonstrances  on  such  con- 
duct, in  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  But  the  mind  had 
ceased  to  answer  to  that  once  powerfril  key-note. 

"  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  hear  my  sin  and  my  punish- 
ment,'' said  Witherington.  ''  It  shall  not  be  again  said  of  me, 
that  I  fear  shame  more  than  I  repent  sin.  I  feared  shame  only 
for  Zilia,  and  Zilia  is  dead ! " 

"  But  her  memory.  General — spare  the  memory  of  your 
wife,  in  which  the  character  of  your  children  is  involved. 

"  I  have  no  children  1 "  said  the  desperate  and  violent  man. 
"  My  Reuben  is  gone  to  Heaven,  to  prepare  a  lod^ng  for  the 
angel  who  has  now  escaped  from  earth  in  a  flood  of  harmony, 
which  can  only  be  equalled  where  she  has  gone.  The  other 
two  cherubs  will  not  survive  their  mother.  I  shall  be,  nay,  I 
already  feel  myself,  a  childless  man." 

"  Yet  I  am  your  son,"  replied  Middlemas,  in  a  tone  sor- 
rowful, but  at  the  same  time  tinged  with  sullen  resentment — 
'^  Your  son  by  your  wedded  wife.  Pale  as  she  lies  there,  I  call 
upon  you  both  to  acknowledge  my  rights,  and  aU  who  are  pre- 
sent to  bear  witness  to  them." 

^'  Wretch  I  "  exclaimed  the  maniac  father,  ''  canst  thou  think 
of  thine  own  sordid  rights  in  the  midst  of  death  and  frenzy  ? 
My  son  I — ^thou  art  the  fiend  who  has  occasioned  my  wretched- 
ness in  this  world,  and  who  will  share  my  eternal  misery  in  the 
next.     Hence  from  my  sight,  and  my  curse  go  with  thee !  " 

His  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
the  haughty  and  dogged  spirit  of  Middlemas  yet  seemed  to  me- 
ditate reply.  But  Hartley,  Winter,  and  other  bystanders  inter- 
fered, and  forced  him  from  the  apartment.  As  they  endeavoured 
to  remonstrate  with  them,  he  twisted  himself  out  of  their  grasp, 
ran  to  the  stables,  and  seizing  the  first  saddled  horse  that  he 
found,  out  of  many  that  had  been  in  haste  got  ready  to  seek 
for  assistance,  he  threw  himself  on  its  back,  and  rode  frurioiisly 
off.  Hartley  was  about  to  moimt  and  follow  him ;  but  Winter 
and  the  other  domestics  threw  themselves  around  him,  and  im- 
plored him  not  to  desert  their  unfortunate  master,  at  a  time 
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when  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  him  might  be 
the  only  restraint  on  the  violence  of  his  passions. 

^  He  had  a  cotip  &  soleU  in  India,"  whispered  Winter,  '^  and 
is  capable  of  any  thing  in  his  fits.  These  cowards  cannot  con- 
tol  him,  and  I  am  old  and  feeble." 

Satisfied  that  General  Witherington  was  a  greater  object  of 
compassion  than  Middlemas,  whom  besides  he  had  no  hope  of 
overtaking,  and  who  he  believed  was  safe  in  his  own  keeping, 
however  violent  might  be  his  present  emotions.  Hartley  re^ 
tamed  where  the  greater  emergency  demanded  his  imme(Sate 
care. 

He  found  the  unfortunate  Greneral  contending  with  the  do- 
mestics, who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  making  his  way  to  the 
apartment  where  his  children  slept,  and.exclauning  (iuiously — 
**  Rejoice,  my  treasures — ^rejoice ! — He  has  fled,  who  would 
proclaim  your  father's  crime,  and  your  mother*s  dishonour ! — 
He  has  fled,  never  to  return,  whose  life  has  been  the  death 
of  one  parent,  and  the  ruin  of  another ! — Courage,  my  children, 
yorar  father  is  with  you — ^he  will  make  his  way  to  you  through 
a  hundred  obstacles  ! " 

The  domestics,  intimidated  and  undecided,  were  giving  way 
to  him,  when  Adam  Hartley  approached,  and  placing  himself 
before  the  unhappy  man,  fixed  his  eye  firmly  on  the  General's, 
wlule  he  said  in  a  low  but  stem  voice — "  Madman,  would  you 
kni  your  children  ?  " 

The  Greneral  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution,  but  still 
attempted  to  rush  past  him.  But  Hartley,  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat  on  each  side,  "  You  are  my  prisoner,"  he 
said;  "  I  command  you  to  follow  me." 

''  Ha !  prisoner,  and  for  high  treason  ?  Dog,  thou  hast  met 
thy  death!" 

The  distracted  man  drew  a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  and 
Hartley's  strength  and  resolution  might  not  perhaps  have  saved 
his  life,  had  not  Winter  mastered  the  GeneraVs  right  hand,  and 
contrived  to  disarm  him. 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  he  said ;  "  use  me  civilly — 
and  let  me  see  my  wife  and  children." 

"  You  shall  see  them  to-morrow,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  follow  us 
instantly,  and  without  the  least  resistance." 
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General  Witherington  followed  like  a  child,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  suffsring  for  a  cause  in  which  he  glories. 

'^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  principles,"  he  said — '^  I  am  will- 
ing to  die  for  my  king." 

Without  exciting  his  frenzy,  by  contradicting  the  fantastic 
idea  which  occupied  his  imagination.  Hartley  continued  to 
maintain  over  his  patient  the  ascendency  he  had  acquired.  He 
caused  him  to  be  led  to  his  apartment,  and  beheld  him  suffer 
himself  to  be  put  to  bed.  Administering  then  a  strong  com- 
posing draught,  and  causing  a  servant  to  sleep  in  the  room,  he 
watched  the  unfortunate  man  till  dawn  of  morning. 

General  Witherington  awoke  in  his  fiill  senses,  and  appa- 
rently conscious  of  his  real  situation,  which  he  testified  by  low 
groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  When  Hartley  drew  near  his  bedsidt', 
he  knew  him  perfectly,  and  said,  "  Do  not  fear  me — ^the  fit  is 
over — Cleave  me  now,  and  see  after  yonder  unfortunate.  Let 
him  leave  Britain  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  where  his  fate 
calls  him,  and  where  we  can  never  meet  more.  Winter  knows 
my  ways,  and  will  take  care  of  me." 

Winter  gave  the  same  advice.  "  I  can  answer,"  he  said, 
^'  for  my  master's  security  at  i»resent ;  but  in  Heaven's  name, 
prevent  his  ever  meeting  again  with  that  obdurate  young 
man ! " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Well,  then,  the  world'*  mine  oyster, 
Wliich  I  with  Bword  will  open. 

liBBBT  WiVlB  OF  WlHDBOE. 

When  Adam  Hartley  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  the  sweet 
litde  town  of  Byde,  his  first  enquiries  were  after  his  comradei 
He  had  arrived  last  night  late,  man  and  horse  all  in  a  foam.  He 
made  no  reply  to  any  questions  about  supper  or  the  like,  but 
matfthing  a  candle,  ran  up  stairs  into  his  apartment,  and  shut 
and  double-locked  the  door.  The  servants  only  supposed,  that^ 
being  something  intoxicated,  he  had  ridden  hajxl,  and  was  un- 
willing to  expose  himself. 

Hartley  went  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  not  without  some 
apprehensions ;  and  after  knocking  and  calling  more  than  once, 
received  at  length  the.  welcome  return,  "  Who  is  there?" 

On  Hartley  announcing  himself,  the  door  opened,  and  Mid-* 
dlemas  appeared,  well  dressed,  and  with  his  hair  arranged  and 
powdered ;  although,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bed,  it  had  not 
been  slept  in  on  the  preceding  night,  and  Richard's  countenance, 
baggard  and  ghastly,  seemed  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  fiftct^ 
It  was,  however,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference  that  he  spoke. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  improvement  in  worldly  know- 
ledge, Adam.  It  is  just  the  time  to  desert  the  poor  heir,  and 
to  stick  by  him  that  is  in  immediate  possession  of  the  wealth." 

'^  I  staid  last  night  at  General  Witherington's,"  answered 
Hartley,  **  because  he  is  extremely  ill." 

"  Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  then,"  said  Richard.  ^'  Old 
Gray  used  to  say,  a  doctor  had  as  good  a  title  to  give  ghostly 
advice  as  a  parson.  Do  you  remember  Doctor  Dulberry,  the 
minister,  calling  him  an  interloper  ?     Ha !  Ha  I  Ha  I  " 

*^  I  am  surprised  at  this  style  of  language  from  one  in  yoiu* 
circumstances." 
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"  Why,  ay,"  said  Middlemaa,  with  a  bitter  smile — *'  it  would 
be  difficult  to  most  men  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  gaiiiing 
and  losing  feither,  mother,  and  a  good  inheritance,  all  in  the 
same  day.     But  I  had  always  a  turn  for  philosophy.'' 

'^  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

<<  Why,  I  found  my  parents  yesterday,  did  I  not?"  answered 
the  yoimg  man.  "  My  mother,  as  you  know,  had  waited  but 
that  moment  to  die,  and  my  father  to  become  distracted ;  and 
I  conclude  both  were  contrived  purposely  to  cheat  me  of  my 
inheritance,  as  he  has  taken  up  such  n  prejudice  against  me." 

"Inheritance?"  repeated  Hartley,  bewildered  by  Richard's 
calmness,  and  half  suspecting  that  the  insanity  of  the  father  was 
hereditary  in  the  family.  "  In  Heaven's  name,  recollect  yourself, 
and  get  rid  of  these  hallucinations.  What  inheritance  are  you 
dreaming  of?" 

"  That  of  my  mother,  to  be  sure,  who  must  have  inherited 
old  Mon^^ada's  wealth — and  to  whom  should  it  descend,  save  to 
her  children  ? — I  am  the  eldest  of  them — ^that  fact  cannot  be 
denied." 

"  But  consider,  Richard — recollect  yourself." 

"  I  do,"  said  Richard ;  «  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Hartley,  "  that  un-. 
less  there  was  a  will  in  your  favour,  your  birth  prevents  you 
from  inheriting." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  am  legitimate. — Yonder  sickly 
brats,  whom  you  rescued  from  the  grave,  are  not  more  legiti- 
mate than  I  am, — Yes !  our  parents  could  not  allow  the  air  of 
^eaven  to  breathe  on  them — ^me  they  committed  to  the  winds 
and  the  waves — I  am  nevertheless  their  lawful  child,  as  well  as 
their  puling  ofispring  of  advanced  age  and  decayed  health.  I 
saw  them,  Adam — ^Winter  showed  the  nursery  to  me  while  they 
were  gathering  courage  to  receive  me  in  tiiie  drawing-roonu 
There  th^y  lay,  the  children  of  predilection,  the  riches  of  the 
East  expended  that  they  might  sleep  soft  and  wake  in  magnifi- 
cence. I,  the  eldest  brother — ^the  heir — ^I  stood  beside  their 
bed  in  the  borrowed  dress  which  I  had  so  lately  exchanged  for 
the  rags  of  an  hospital.  Their  couches  breathed  the  richest 
perftimes,  while  I  was  reeking  from  a  pest-house ;  and  I — ^I  re- 
peat it — ^the  heir,  the  produce  of  their  earliest  and  best  love,  was 
thus  treated.     No  wonder  that  my  look  w^as  that  of  a  basilisk." 
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"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  possessed  with  aa  evil  spirit,'" 
said  Hartley ;  ''  or  else  you  labour  under  a  strange  delusion/' 

*'  You  think  those  only  are  legally  married  over  whom  a 
drowsy  parson  has  read  the  ceremony  from  a  dog's-eared  prayer- 
book  ?  It  may  be  so  in  your  English  law — but  Scotland  makes 
Love  himself  the  priest.  A  vow  betwixt  a  fond  couple,  the 
blue  heaven  alone  witnessing,  will  protect  a  confiding  girl  against 
the  perjury  of  a  fickle  swain,  as  much  as  if  a  Dean  had  per- 
formed the  rites  in  the  loftiest  cathedral  in  England.  Nay, 
more ;  if  the  child  of  love  be  acknowledged  by  the  father  at  the 
time  when  he  is  baptized — if  he  present  the  mother  to  strangers 
of  lespectability  aa  his  wife,  the  laws  of  Scotland  will  not  allow 
bim  to  retract  the  justice  which  has,  in  these  actions,  been  done 
to  the  female  whom  he  has  wronged,  or  the  ofifspring  of  their 
mutual  love.  This  General  Tresham,  or  Witherington,  treated 
my  unhappy  mother  as  his  wife  before  Gray  and  others,  quar- 
tered her  as  such  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  man,  gave  her 
the  same  name  by  which  he  himself  chose  to  pass  for  the  time. 
He  presented  me  to  the  priest  as  his  lawful  offspring ;  and  the 
law  of  Scotland,  benevolent  to  the  helpless  child,  will  not  allow 
him  now  to  disown  what  he  so  formally  admitted.  I  know  my 
rights,  and  am  determined  to  claim  them.*' 

''  You  do  not  then  intend  to  go  on  board  the  Middlesex  ? 
Think  a  little — ^You  will  lose  your  voyage  and  your  commis- 
sion." 

"  I  will  save  my  birth-right,"  answered  Middlemas.  "  When 
I  thought  of  going  to  India,  I  knew  not  my  parents,  or  how  to 
make  good  the  rights  which  I  had  through  them.  That  riddle 
is  solved.  I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  third  of  Mon9ada's  estate, 
which,  by  Winter's  account,  is  considerable.  But  for  you,  and 
your  mode  of  treating  the  small-pox,  I  should  have  had  the 
whole.  Little  did  I  think,  when  old  Gray  was  likely  to  have 
his  wig  pulled  ofi",  for  putting  out  fires,  throwing  open  windows, 
aud  exploding  whisky  and  water,  that  the  new  system  of  treat- 
ing the  small-pox  was  to  cost  me  so  many  thousand  pounds." 

"  You  are  determined  then,"  said  Hartley,  "  on  tliis  wild 
course?" 

"  I  know  my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  make  them  avail- 
able," answered  the  ol>stinate  youth. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 
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"  Mr.  Adam  Hartley,  I  beg  to  know  why  I  am  honoured  by 
your  sorrow." 

"  I  pity  you,"  answered  Hartley,  "  both  for  the  obstinacy  of 
selfishness,  which  can  think  of  wealth  after  the  scene  you  saw 
last  night,  and  for  the  idle  vision  which  leads  you  to  believe 
that  you  can  obtain  possession  of  it." 

"  Selfish !"  cried  Middlemas ;  "  why,  I  am  a  dutiftd  son, 
labouring  to  clear  the  memory  of  a  calumniated  mother — ^And 
am  I  a  visionary  ? — ^Why,  it  was  to  this  hope  that  I  awakened, 
when  old  Mon^ada's  letter  to  Gray,  devoting  me  to  perpetual 
obscurity,  first  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  situation,  and  dis- 
pelled the  dreams  of  my  childhood.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
ever  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  which  I  shared  with  yon, 
but  that,  by  doing  so,  I  kept  in  view  the  only  traces  of  these 
unnatural  parents,  by  means  of  which  I  proposed  to  introduce 
myself  to  theu:  notice,  and,  if  necessary,  enforce  the  rights  of  a 
legitimate  child  ?  The  silence  and  death  of  Mon^ada  broke  my 
plans,  and  it  was  then  only  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  thoughts 
of  India." 

"  You  were  very  young  to  have  known  so  much  of  the 
Scottish  law,  at  the  time  when  we  were  first  acquainted,"  said 
Hartley.     "  But  I  can  guess  your  instructor." 

''  No  less  authority  than  Tom  Hillary's,"  replied  Middlemas. 
"  His  good  counsel  on  that  head  is  a  reason  why  I  do  not  now 
prosecute  him  to  the  gallows." 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  repUed  Hartley ;  "  for  I  heard  him,  be- 
fore I  left  Middlemas,  debating  the  point  with  Mr.  Lawford; 
and  I  recollect  perfectly,  that  he  stated  the  law  to  be  such  as 
you  now  lay  down." 

*'  And  what  said  Lawford  in  answer  ?"  demanded  Middl^nas. 

'^  He  admitted,"  replied  Hartley,  '^  that  in  circumstances 
where  the  case  was  doubtfiil,  such  presumptions  of  legitimacy 
might  be  admitted.  But  he  said  they  were  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled by  positive  and  precise  testimony,  as,  for  instance,  tlie 
evidence  of  the  mother  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  the  child." 

'^  But  there  can  exist  none  such  in  my  case,"  said  Middlemas 
hastily,  and  with  maxkB  of  alarm. 

*'  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,  though  I  fear  I 
cannot  help  giving  you  pain.  I  had  yesterday  a  long  confer- 
ence with  your  mother,  Mrs.  Witherington,  in  which  she  ac- 
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knowledged  you  as  her  son,  but  a  son  bom  before  maiiiage. 
This  express  declaration  will,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  the  sup- 
positions on  which  you  ground  your  hopes.  If  you  please,  you 
may  hear  the  contents  of  her  declaration,  which  I  have  in  her 
own  handwriting." 

'^  Confusion !  is  the  cup  to  be  for  ever  dashed  from  my  lips  ?" 
muttered  Richard ;  but  recovering  his  composure,  by  exertion 
of  the  self-command,  of  which  he  possessed  so  large  a  portion, 
he  desired  Hartley  to  proceed  with  his  communication.  Hartley 
accordingly  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the  particulars  preceding 
his  birth,  and  those  which  followed  after  it ;  while  Middlemas, 
seated  on  a  searchest,  listened  with  inimitable  composure  to  a 
tale  whidi  went  to  root  up  the  flourishing  hopes  of  wealth  which 
he  had  lately  so  fondly  entertained. 

Zilia  Mon<^a  was  the  only  child  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  of 
great  wealth,  who  had  come  to  London,  in  prosecution  of  his 
commerce.  Among  the  few  Christians  who  frequented  his 
house,  and  occasionally  his  table,  was  Richard  Tresham,  a 
gentleman  of  a  high  Northumbrian  £unily,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Charles  Edward  during  his  short  invasion,  and 
though  holding  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  service,  still  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  British  government,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  courage  and  Jacobitical  principles.  The  high-bred 
elegance  of  this  gentieman,  together  with  his  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Portuguese  language  and  manners,  had  won  the 
intimacy  of  old  Mon^ada,  and,  alais  1  the  heart  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced Zilia,  who,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  had  as  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  wickedness  as  the  lamb  that  is  but  a  week  old. 

Tresham  made  his  proposals  to  Mon9ada,  perhaps  in  a  man- 
ner which  too  evidently  showed  that  he  conceived  the  high- 
bom  Christian  was  degrading  himself  in  asking  an  alliance  with 
the  wealthy  Jew.  Mon^ada  rejected  his  proposals,  forbade  him 
his  house,  but  could  not  prevent  the  lovers  from  meeting  in 
private.  Tresham  made  a  dishonourable  use  of  the  opportu-* 
nities  which  the  poor  Zilia  so  incautiously  afforded,  and  the  con-< 
sequence  was  her  ruin.  The  lover,  however,  had  every  pur- 
pose of  righting  the  injury  which  he  had  inflicted,  and,  after 
various  plans  of  secret  marriage,  which  were  rendered  abortive 
by  the  difference  of  religion,  and  other  circumstances,  flight  for 
Scotland  was  determined  on.     The  hiury  of  the  journey,  the 
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fear  and  anxiety  to  which  Zilia  was  subject,  brought  on  her 
confinement  several  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  accept  of  the  assistance  and  accommodation 
offered  by  Mr.  Gray.  They  had  not  been  there  many  hours 
ere  Tresham  heard,  by  the  medium  of  some  sharp-sighted  or 
keen-eared  Mend,  that  there  were  warrants  out  against  him  for 
treasonable  practices.  His  correspondence  with  Charles  Ed- 
ward had  become  known  to  Mon^ada  during  the  period  of  their 
fi-iendship ;  he  betrayed  it  in  vengeance  to  the  British  cabinet, 
and  warrants  were  issued,  in  which,  at  Mon^ada^s  request,  his 
daughter's  name  was  included.  This  might  be  of  use,  he 
apprehended,  to  enable  him  to  separate  his  daughter  firom  Ties- 
ham,  should  he  find  the  fugitives  actually  married.  How  far 
he  succeeded,  the  reader  ab:eady  knows,  as  well  as  the  precau- 
tions which  he  took  to  prevent  the  living  evidence  of  his  diikl  s 
frailty  from  being  known  to  exist.  His  daughter  he  carried 
with  him,  and  subjected  her  to  severe  restraint,  whidi  her  own 
reflections  rendered  doubly  bitter.  It  would  have  completed 
his  revenge,  had  the  author  of  Zilia's  misfortunes  been  brought 
to  the  scaffold  for  his  political  offences.  But  Tresham  skulked 
among  friends  in  the  Highlands,  and  escaped  until  the  a&ir 
blew  over. 

He  afterwards  entered  into  the  East  India  Company *s  service, 
under  his  mother's  name  of  Witherington,  which  concealed  the 
Jacobite  and  rebel,  until  these  terms  were  forgotten.  His  skill 
in  military  affairs  soon  raised  him  to  riches  and  eminence. 
When  he  returned  to  Britain,  his  first  enquiries  were  after  the 
family  of  Mon9ada.  His  fame,  his  wealth,  and  the  late  con- 
viction that  his  daughter  never  would  marry  any  but  him  who 
had  her  first  love,  induced  the  old  man  to  give  that  encourage- 
ment to  General  Witherington,  which  he  had  always  denied  to 
the  poor  and  outlawed  Major  Tresham ;  and  the  lovers,  afl;er 
having  been  fourteen  years  separated,  were  at  length  united  in 
wedlock. 

General  Witherington  eagerly  concurred  in  the  earnest  wish 
of  his  father-in-law,  that  every  remembrance  of  former  events 
should  be  buried,  by  leaving  the  fruit  of  the  early  and  unhappy 
intrigue  suitably  provided  for,  but  in  a  distant  and  obscure  situ- 
ation. Zilia  thought  far  otherwise.  Her  heart  longed,  with  a 
mother's  longing,  towards  the  ol>ject  of  her  first  maternal  ten- 
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demesB,  but  she  dared  not  place  herself  in  opposition  at  once  to 
the  will  of  her  father,  and  the  decision,  of  her  husband.  The 
former,  his  religious  prejudices  much  efifaced  by  his  long  resi- 
d^ce  in  England,  had  given  consent  that  she  should  conform 
to  the  established  religion  of  her  husband  and  her  country,— 
the  latter,.  h»ighty  as  we  have  described  him,  made  it  his  pride 
to  introduce  the  beautiful  convert  among  his  high-bom  kindred. 
The  discovery  of  her  former  frailty  would  have  proved  a  blow 
to  her  respectability,  which  he  dreaded  like  death;  and  it  could 
not  long  remain  a  secret  from  his  wife,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  illness  in  India^  even  his  reason  became  occasionally 
shaken  by  anything  which  violently  agitated  his  feelings.  She 
had,  therefore,  acquiesced  in  patience  and  silence  in  the  course 
of  policy  which  Mon^ada  had  devised,  and  which  her  husband 
anxiously^and  warmly  approved.  Yet  her  thoughts,  even  when 
Hieir  marriage  was  blessed  with  other  o&pring,  anxiously 
leverted  to  the  banished  and  outcast  child,  who  had  first  been 
dasped  to  the  maternal  bosom. 

AH  tiiese  feelings,  '^  subdued  and  cherished  long,"  were  set 
afloat  in  full  tide  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  this  son, 
redeemed  from  a  lot  of  extreme  misery,  and  placed  before  his 
modier's  imagination  in  circumstances  so  disastrous. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  husband  had  assured  her  that  he 
would  secure  the  yoimg  man's  prosperity,  by  his  purse  and  his 
interest.  She  could  not  be  satisfied,  until  she  had  herself  done 
somethiog  to  alleviate  the  doom  of  banishment  to  which  her 
eldest-bom  was  thus  condemned.  She  was  the  more  eager  to 
do  80,  as  she  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  health,  which  was 
undermined  by  so  many  years  of  secret  suffering. 

Mrs.  Witherington  was,  in  conferring  her  maternal  bounty, 
naturally  led  to  employ  the  agency  of  Hartley,  the  companion 
of  her  son,  and  to  whom,  since  the'  recovery  of  her  younger 
children,  she  almost  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelar  deity.  She 
placed  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  £2000,  which  she  had  at  her  own 
unchallenged  disposal,  with  a  request,  uttered  in  the  fondest  and 
most  affectionate  terms,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  service 
of  Richard  Middlemas  in  the  way  Hartley  should  think  most 
useful  to  him.  She  assured  him  of  further  support,  as  it  should 
be  needed ;  and  a  note  to  the  followmg  purport  was  also  in- 
trusted him,  to  be  delivered  when  and  where  the  prudence  of 
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Hartley  should  judge  it  proper  to  confide  to  him  the  secret  of 
his  birth. 

'*  Oh,  Benoni  1  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  I ''  said  this  interest* 
ing  document,  '^  why  should  the  eyes  of  thy  unhi^py  mother 
be  about  to  obtain  permission  to  look  on  thee,  since  her  arms 
were  denied  the  right  to  fold  thee  to  her  bosom  ?  May  the 
God  of  Jews  and  of  Gentiles  watch  over  thee,  and  guard  thee ! 
May  he  remove,  in  his  good  time,  the  darkness  which  rolls 
between  me  and  the  beloved  of  my  heart — ^the  first  fiuit  of  my 
unhappy,  nay,  unhallowed  aflfection.  Do  not — do  not,  my 
beloved  I — ^think  thyself  a  lonely  exile,  while  thy  mother's 
prayers  arise  for  thee  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  to  call  down 
every  blessing  on  thy  head — to  invoke  every  power  in  thy  pro- 
tection and  defence.  Seek  not  to  see  me — Oh,  why  must  I  say 
so  ! — ^But  let  me  humble  myself  in  the  dust,  since  it  is  my  own 
sin,  my  own  folly,  which  I  must  blame  I — ^but  seek  not  to  see 
or  speak  with  me — ^it  might  be  the  death  of  both.  Confide  thy 
thoughts  to  the  excellent  Hartley,  who  hath  been  the  guardian 
angel  of  us  aU — even  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  each  their 
guardian  angel.  What  thou  shalt  wish,  and  he  shall  advise  in 
thy  behalf,  shall  be  done,  if  in  the  power  of  a  mother — ^And 
the  love  of  a  mother !  Is  it  bounded  by  seas,  or  can  deserts 
and  distance  measure  its  limits?  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  I 
Oh,  Benoni  1  let  thy  spirit  be  with  mine,  as  mine  is  with 
thee."  "  Z.  M." 

All  these  arrangements  being  completed,  the  unfortunate  lady 
next  insisted  with  her  husband  that  she  should  be  permitted  to 
see  her  son  m  that  parting  interview  which  teminated  80  fiitoUy. 
Hartley,  therefore,  now  discharged  as  her  executor,  the  duty 
intrusted  to  him  as  her  cotifidential  agent. 

'^  Surely,"  he  thought,  as,  having  finished  his  communication, 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  '^  surely  the  demons  of 
Ambition  and  Avarice  will  unclose  the  talons  which  they  have 
fixed  upon  this  man,  at  a  charm  like  this." 

And  indeed  Richard's  heart  had  been  formed  of  the  nether 
millstone,  had  he  not  been  duly  affected  by  these  first  and  last 
tokens  of  his  mother's  affection.  He  leant  his  head  upon  a 
table,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentiiully.     Hartley  left  him  undis- 
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turbed  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  found  him  in 
nearly  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  him. 

^'  I  r^;ret  to  disturb  you  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
hiYe  still  a  part  of  my  duty  to  discharge.  I  must  place  in  your 
possession  the  deposit  which  your  mother  made  in  my  hands — 
and  I  must  also  remind  you  that  time  flies  fast,  and  that  you 
have  scarce  an  hour  or  two  to  determine  whether  you  will  pro- 
secnte  your  Indian  voyage,  under  the  new  view  of  circumstances 
which  I  have  opened  to  you." 

Middlemas  took  the  bills  which  his  mother  had  bequeathed 
him.  As  he  raised  his  head,  Hartley  could  observe  that  his  face 
was  stained  with  tears.  Yet  he  counted  over  the  money  with 
mercantQe  accuracy ;  and  though  he  assumed  the  pen  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  discharge  with  an  air  of  inconsolable 
dejection,  yet  he  drew  it  up  in  good  set  terms,  like  one  who 
had  his  senses  much  at  his  command. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  give  me  my 
mother's  narrative." 

Hartley  almost  started,  and  answered  hastily,  "  Tou  have  the 
poor  lady's  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  yourself — ^the  narrative 
is  addressed  to  me.  It  is  my  warrant  for  disposing  of  a  large 
smn  of  money — ^it  concerns  the  rights  of  third  parties,  and  I 
caimot  part  with  it." 

"  Surely,  surely  it  were  better  to  deliver  it  into  my  hands, 
were  it  but  to  weep  over  it,"  answered  Middlemas.  "  My 
fortune.  Hartley,  has  been  very  cruel.  You  see  that  my  parents* 
purposed  to  have  made  me  their  undoubted  heir;  yet  their 
pmpose  was  disappointed  by  accident.  And  now  my  mother 
comes  with  well-intended  fondness,  and  while  she  means  to 
advance  my  fortune,  furnishes  evidence  to  destroy  it— Come, 
come,  Hartley — ^you  must  be  conscious  that  my  mother  wrote 
those  details  entirely  for  my  information.  I  am  the  rightful 
owner,  and  insist  on  having  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  must  insist  on  refusing  your  demand,"  answered 
Hartley,  putting  the  papers  in  his  pocket.  "  You  ought  to  con- 
sider, that  if  this  communication  has  destroyed  the  idle  and 
groundless  hopes  which  you  have  indulged  in,  it  has,  at  the 
same  tame,  more  than  treUed  your  capital ;  and  that  if  there 
are  some  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the  world  richer  than  your- 
self, there  are  many  millions  not  half  so  well  provided.     Set  a 
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brave  fipirit,  then,  againfit  your  fortune,  and  do  not  doubt  your 
euccess  in  life/* 

His  words  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  mind  of  Middlemas. 
He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  a  reluc- 
tant and  insinuating  voice, — 

'^  My  dear  Hartley,  we  have  long  been  companions — ^you  can 
have  neither  pleasure  nor  interest  in  ruining  my  hopes — you 
may  find  some  in  forwarding  them.  Mon<;ada's  fortune  will 
enable  me  to  allow  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  firiend  who 
should  aid  me  in  my  difficulties.'' 

^'  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley^,  en* 
deavouring  to  withdraw. 

''  One  moment— one  moment,**  said  Middlemas,  holding  his 
friend  by  the  button  at  the  same  time, /^  I  meant  to  say  ten 
thousand — and — and — ^marry  whomsoever  you  like — I  will  not 
be  your  hindrance." 

"  You  aire  a  villain ! "  said  Hartley,  breaking  from  him,  "  and 
I  always  thought  you  so." 

"  And  you,"  answered  Middlemas,  '^  are  a  fool,  and  I  never 
thought  you  better.  Off  he  goes — ^Let  him — ^the  game  has  heea 
played  and  lost — I  must  hedge  my  bets :  India  must  be  my  back- 
play." 

.  All  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.  A  small  vessel  and 
a  favouring  gale  conveyed  him  and  several  other  military  gentle- 
men to  the  Downs,  where  the  Indiaman,  which  was  to  transport 
*them  from  Europe,  lay  ready  for  their  reception. 

His  first  feelings  were  sufficiently  disconsolate.  But  accus- 
tomed from  his  infancy  to  conceal  his  internal  thoughts,  he 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  gayest  and  best  bred 
passenger  who  ever  dared  the  long  and  weary  space  betwixt 
Old  England  and  her  Indian  possessions.  At  Madras,  where 
the  sociable  feelings  of  the  resident  inhabitants  give  ready  way 
to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  of  agreeable  qualities^ 
he  experienced  that  warm  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the 
British  character  in  the  East. 

Middlemas  was  well  received  in  company,  and  in  the  way  of 
becoming  an  indispensable  guest  at  every  entertainment  in  the 
place,  when  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  Hartley  acted  as 
surgeon's  mate,  arrived  at  the  same  settlement.  The  latter 
would  not,  from  his  situation,  have  been  entitled  to  expect  much 
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aviliiy  and  attention ;  but  this  disadvantage  was  made  up  by 
iuB  possessing  the  most  powerful^  introductions  from  General 
Witherington,  and  from  other  persons  of  weight  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  the  General's  friends,  to  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the 
settlement.  He  found  himself  once  more,  therefore,  moving  in 
the  same  sphere  with  Middlemas,  and  under  the  alternative  of 
living  widi  him  on  decent  and  distant  terms,  or  of  breakmg  off 
with  him  altogether. 

The  first  of  these  courses  might  perhaps  have  been  the  wisest; 
but  tilie  other  was  most  congenicJ  to  the  blunt  and  plain  cha- 
racter of  Hartley,  who  saw  neither  propriety  nor  comfort  in 
maintaining  a  show  of  friendly  .intercourse,  to  conceal  hate, 
contempt,  and  mutual  dislike. 

The  circle  at  Fort  St.  George  was  much  more  restricted  at 
diat  time  than  it  has  been  since.  The  coldness  of  the  young 
men  did  not  escape  notice ;  it  transpired  that  they  had  been 
onoe  intimates  and  fellow-students ;  yet  it  was  now  found  that 
they  hesitated  at  accepting  invitations  to  the  same  parties. 
Bmnour  assigned  many  different  and  incompatible  reasons  for 
this  deadly  breach,  to  which  Hartley  gave  no  attention  what- 
ever, whfle  Lieutenant  Middlemas  took  care  to  countenance 
those  which  represented  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  most  favourably 
to  himsell 

^'A  little  bit  of  rivalry  had  taken  place,"  he  said,  when 
pressed  by  gentlemen  for  an  explanation  ;  ''  he  had  only  had 
the  good  luck  to  get  further  ui  the  good  graces  of  a  fair  lady 
than  his  friend  Hartley,  who  had  made  a  quarrel  of  it,  as  they 
saw.  He  thought  it  very  silly  to  keep  up  spleen,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  and  space.  He  was  sorry,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  than  any  thing  else, 
altiiough  his  friend  had  really  some  very  good  points  about  him.'* 

While  these  whispers  were  working  their  effect  in  society, 
they  did  not  prevent  Hartley  from  receiving  the  most  flattering 
assorances  of  encouragement  and  official  promotion  from  the 
Madras  government  as  opportunity  should  arise.  Soon  after, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  a  medical  appointment  of  a  lucrative 
nature  in  a  remote  settlement  was  conferred  on  hhn,  which 
removed  him  for  some  time  from  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Hartley  accordingly  sailed  on  his  distant  expedition ;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  after  his  departure,  the  character  of  Middle- 
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mas,  as  if  some  check  had  been  removed,  began  to  diispky  itself 
in  disagreeable  colours.  It  was  noticed  that  this  young  man, 
whose  manners  were  so  agreeable  and  so  courteous  during  the 
first  months  after  his  arrival  in  India,  began  now  to  show 
symptoms  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit.  He  had  adopted, 
for  reasons  which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  but  which  i^peared 
to  be  mere  whim  at  Fort  St.  George,  the  name  of  Treeham,  in 
addition  to  that  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  distmgoished, 
and  in  this  he  persisted  with  an  obstinacy,  which  belonged  more 
to  the  pride  than  the  craft  of  his  character.  The  Lieutenantr 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  an  old  cross-tempered  martinet,  did 
not  choose  to  indulge  the  Captain  (such  was  now  the  rank  of 
Middlemas)  in  this  humour. 

"  He  knew  no  officer,''  he  said,  '^  by  any  name  save  that 
which  he  bore  in  his  commission,''  and  he  Middlemas'd  the 
Captain  on  all  occasions. 

One  fatal  evening,  the  Captain  was  so  much  provoked,  as  to 
intimate  peremptorily,  "  that  he  knew  his  own  name  best" 

"  Why,  Captain  Middlemas,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  it  is  not 
every  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  so  how  can  every  man 
be  so  sure  of  his  own  name  ?" 

The  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft  found  the 
rent^  in  the  armour,  and  stung  deeply.  In  spite  of  all  the  inter- 
position which  could  be  attempted,  Middlemas  insisted  on  chal- 
lenging the  Colonel,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  no  apology. 

''  If  Captain  Middlemas,"  he  sai^  ^*  thought  the  cap  fitted, 
he  was  welcome  to  wear  it." 

The  result  was  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  the  parties  had 
exchanged  shots,  the  seconds  tendered  their  mediation.  It  was 
rejected  by  Middlemas,  who,  at  the  second  fire,  had  the  misfortmie 
to  kill  his  conmianding  officer.  In  consequence,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  British  settlements  ;  for,  being  imiversally  blamed 
for  having  pushed  the  quarrel  to  extremity,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  severity  of  UMlitary  discipline  would  be  exercised 
upon  the  delinquent.  Middlemas,  therefore,  vanished  from  Fort 
St.  George,  and,  though  the  affair  had  made  much  noise  at  the 
time,  was  soon  no  longer  talked  of.  It  was  understood,  in 
general,  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  that  fortune  at  the  court  of 
some  native  prince,  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  in  the 
British  settlements. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Three  years  passed  away  after  the  fatal  rencounter  mentioned 
in  the  last  Chapter,  and  Doctor  Hartley  returning  from  his 
appoiDted  mission,  which  was  only  temporary,  received  encou- 
ragement to  settle  in  Madras  in  a  medical  capacity  ;  and,  upon 
having  done  so,  soon  had  reason  to  think  he  had  chosen  a  line 
in  which  he  might  rise  to  wealth  and  reputation.  His  practice 
was  not  confined  to  his  countrymen,  but  much  sought  after 
among  the  natives,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  prejudices  against 
the  Europeans  in  other  respects,  universally  esteem  their  supe- 
rm  powers  in  the  medical  profession.  This  lucrative  branch 
of  practice  rendered  it  necessary  that  Hartley  should  make  the 
Oriental  languages  his  study,  in  order  to  hold  communication 
with  his  patients  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  He 
bad  enough  of  opportunities  to  practice  as  a  linguist,  for,  in 
acknowledgment,  as  he  used  jocularly  to  say,  of  the  large  fees 
of  the  wealthy  Moslemah  and  Hindoos,  he  attended  the  poor  of 
all  nations  gratis,  whenever  he  was  called  upon. 

It  so  chanced,  that  one  evening  he  was  hastily  summoned  by 
a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Government,  to  attend  a 
patient  of  consequence.  "  Yet  he  is,  after  all,  only  a  Fakir," 
flaid  the  message.  ^'  You  will  find  him  at  the  tomb  of  Cara 
Bazi,  the  Mahomedan  saint  and  doctor,  about  one  coss  from  the 
fort  Enquire  for  him  by  the  name  of  Barak  el  Hadgi.  Such 
a  patient  promises  no  fees ;  but  we  know  how  little  you  care 
about  the  pagodas ;  and,  besides,  the  Government  is  your  pay- 
master on  this  occasion.'* 

"  That  is  the  last  matter  to  be  thought  on,"  said  Hartley,  and 
instantly  repaired  in  his  palanquin  to  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him. 

The  tomb  of  the  Owliah,  or  Mahomedan  Saint,  Cara  Razi, 
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was  a  place  held  in  much  reverence  by  every  good  Mussulman. 
It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  grove  of  mangos  and  tamarind- 
trees,  and  was  built  of  red  stone,  having  three  domes,  and 
minarets  at  every  comer.     There  was  a  coi^  in  front,  as  usual, 
around  which  were  cells  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Fakirs  who  visited  the  tomb  from  motives  of  devotion,  and  made 
a  longer  or  shorter  residence  there  as  they  thought  proper,  sub- 
sisting upon  the  alms  which  the  Faithftd  never  fail  to  bestow 
on  them  in  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.     These 
devotees  were  engaged  day  and  night  in  reading  verses  of  the 
Koran  before  the  tomb,  which  was  constructed  of  white  marble, 
inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  book  of  the  Prophet,  and  with 
the  various  titles  conferred  by  the  Koran  upon  the  Supreme 
Being.     Such  a  sepulchre,  of  which  there  are  many,  is,  with  its 
appendages  and  attendants,  respected  during  wars  and  revola- 
tions,  and  no  less  by  Feringis,  (Franks,  that  is,)  and  Hindoos, 
than  by  Mahomedans  themselves.     The  Fakirs,  in  return,  act 
as  spies  for  all  parties,  and  are  often  employed  in  secret  mis^ons 
of  importance. 

Complying  with  the  Mahomedan  custom,  our  friend  Hartley 
laid  aside  his  shoes  at  the  gates  of  the  holy  precincts,  and 
avoiding  to  give  oflFence  by  approaching  near  to  the  tomb,  he 
went  up  to  the  principal  MouUah,  or  priest,  who  was  distin- 
guishable by  the  length  of  his  beard,  and  the  size  of  the  large 
wooden  beads,  \vith  which  the  Mahomedans,  like  the  CathoUcs, 
keep  register  of  their  prayers.  Such  a  person,  venerable  by 
his  age,  sanctity  of  character,  and  his  real  or  supposed  contempt 
of  worldly  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  is  regarded  as  the  head  of 
an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

The  Moidlah  is  permitted  by  his  situation  to  be  more  com- 
municative with  strangers  than  his  younger  brethren,  who  in  the 
present  instance  remained  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  KoraD, 
muttering  their  recitations  without  noticing  the  European,  or 
attending  to  what  he  said,  as  he  enquired  at  their  superior  for 
Barak  el  Hadgi* 

The  Moullah  was  seated  on  the  earth,  from  which  be  did  not 
arise,  or  show  any  mark  of  reverence ;  nor  did  he  interrupt  the 
tale  of  his  beads,  which  he  continued  to  count  assiduously  while 
Hartley  was  speaking.  When  he  finished,  the  old  man  raised 
his  eyes,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  wr  of  distraction,  as  if  he 
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wag  endeavonring  to  recollect  what  he  had  been  saying,  he  at 
length  pointed  to  one  of  the  cells,  and  resinned  his  devotions 
Hke  one  who  felt  impatient  of  whatever  withdrew  his  attention 
from  his  sacred  duties,  were  it  but  for  an  instant. 

Hartley  entered  the  ceU  indicated,  with  the  usual  salutation 
of  Salam  Alaikum.  His  patient  lay  on  a  little  carpet  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  small  white-washed  cell.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
forty,  dressed  in  the  black  robe  of  his  order,  very  much  torn 
and  patched.  He  wore  a  high  conical  cap  of  Tartarian  felt, 
and  had  round  his  neck  the  string  of  black  beads  belonging  to 
hffi  order.  His  eyes  and  posture  indicated  suffering,  which  he 
was  enduring  with  stoical  patience. 

"  Salam  Alaikum,''  said  Hartley ;  "  you  are  in  pain,  my 
father?" — a  title  which  he  gave  rather  to  the  profession  than 
to  the  years  of  the  person  he  addressed. 

'^  Salam  Alaikum  hema  gebastem,^^  answered  the  Fakir ; 
"  Well  is  it  for  you  that  you  have  suffered  patiently.  The 
book  saith,  such  shall  be  the  greetuig  of  the  angels  to  those  who 
enter  paradise." 

The  conversation  being  thus  opened,  the  physician  proceeded 
to  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  and  to  prescribe 
what  he  thought  advisable.  Having  done  this,  he  was  about 
to  retire,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  Fakir  tendered  him 
a  ring  of  some  value. 

"  The  wise,"  said  Hartley,  declining  the  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  a  suitable  compliment  to  the  Fakir's  cap  and 
robe — "  the  wise  of  every  country  are  brethren.  My  left  hand 
takes  no  guerdon  of  my  right." 

"A  Feringi  can  then  refose  gold!"  said  the  Fakir.  "I 
thought  they  took  it  from  every  hand,  whether  pure  as  that  of 
an  Houri,  or  leprous  like  Gehazi's— even  as  the  hungry  dog 
recketh  not  whether  the  flesh  he  eateth  be  of  the  camel  of  the 
prophet  Saleth,  or  of  the  ass  of  Degial— on  whose  head  be 
curses!" 

"  The  book  says,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  it  is  Allah  who 
closes  and  who  enlarges  the  heart.  Frank  and  Mussulman  are 
all  alike  moulded  by  his  pleasure." 

"My  brother  hath  spoken  wisely,"  answered  the  patient, 
"  Welcome  the  disease,  if  it  bring  thee  acquainted  with  a  wise 
phydcian.     For  what  saith  the  poet — ''  It  is'  well  to  have  fallen 
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to  the  earth,  if  while  grovelling  there  thou  shalt  discover  a 
diamond.' " 

The  physician  made  repeated  visits  to  his  patient,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  even  after  the  health  of  El  Hadgi  was  entirely 
restored.  He  had  no  difiSculty  in  discerning  in  him  one  of  those 
secret  agents  frequently  employed  by  Asiatic  Sovereigns.  His 
intelligence,  his  learning,  above  all,  his  versatility  and  freedom 
from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  left  no  doubt  of  Barak's  possess- 
ing the  necessary  qualifications  for  conducting  such  delicate 
negotiations ;  while  his  gravity  of  habit  and  profession  could 
not  prevent  his  features  from  expressmg  occasionally  a  percep- 
tion of  humour,  not  usually  seen  in  devotees  of  his  class. 

Barak  el  Hadgi  talked  often,  amidst  their  private  conversa- 
tions, of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore ;  and 
Hartley  had  little  doubt  that  he  came  from  the  Court  of  Hyder 
All,  on  some  secret  mission,  perhaps  for  achieving  a  more  solid 
peace  betwixt  that  able  and  sagacious  Prince  and  the  East  India 
Company's  Government, — that  which  existed  for  the  time  being 
regarded  on  both  parts  as  little  more  than  a  hollow  and  insincere 
truce.  He  told  many  stories  to  the  advantage  of  this  Prince, 
who  certainly  was  one  of  the  wisest  that  Hindostan  could  boast ; 
and  amidst  great  crimes,  perpetrated  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
displayed  many  mstances  of  princely  generosity,  and,  what  was 
a  little  more  surprising,  of  even-handed  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Barak  el  Hadgi  left  Madras, 
he  visited  the  Doctor,  and  partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  perhaps  because  a  few  glasses  of  rum  or 
brandy  were  usually  added  to  enrich  the  compound.  It  might 
be  owing  to  repeated  applications  to  the  jar  which  contained 
this  generous  fluid,  that  the  Pilgrim  became  more  than  usually 
fi^  in  his  communications,  and  not  contented  with  praising 
his  Newaub  with  the  most  hyperbolic  eloquence,  he  began  to 
insinuate  the  influence  which  he  himself  enjoyed  with  the  In- 
vincible, the  Lord  and  Shield  of  the  Fwth  of  the  Prophet. 

"  Brother  of  my  soul,"  he  said,  "  do  but  think  if  thou  needest 
aught  that  the  all-powerfdl  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Bohauder  can 
give ;  and  then  use  not  the  intercession  of  those  who  dwell  in 
palaces,  and  wear  jewels  in  their  turbans,  but  seek  the  cell  of 
thy  brother  at  the  Great  City,  which  is  Seringapatam.  And 
the  poor  Fakir,  in  his  torn  cloak,  shall  better  advance  thy 
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Boit  with  the  Nawaub  [for  Hyder  did  not  assume  the  title 
of  Sultann]  than  they  who  sit  upon  seats  of  honour  in  the 
Divan." 

With  these  and  sundry  other  expressions  of  regard,  he  ex- 
horted Hartley  to  come  into  the  Mysore,  and  look  upon  the 
face  of  the  Great  Prince,  whose  glance  inspired  wisdom,  and 
whose  nod  conferred  wealth,  so  that  Folly  or  Poverty  could  not 
appear  before  him.  He  offered  at  the  same  time  to  requite 
the  kindness  which  Hartley  had  evinced  to  him,  by  showing 
him  whatever  was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  sage  in  the  land  of 
Mysore. 

Hartley  was  not  reluctant  to  promise  to  undertake  the  pro- 
posed journey,  if  the  continuance  of  good  understanding  betwixt 
their  governments  should  render  it  practicable,  and  in  reality 
looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  friends  parted  with  mutual  good  wishes, 
after  exchanging  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  such  gifts  as  became 
sages,  to  whom  knowledge  was  to  be  supposed  dearer  than 
wealth.  Barak  el  Hadgi  presented  Hartley  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  very  hard  to  be  procured  in  an 
unadulterated  form,  and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  passport 
in  a  peculiar  character,  which  he  assiu^ed  him  would  be  respected 
by  every  officer  of  the  Nawaub,  should  his  Mend  be  disposed 
to  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  Mysore.  ''  The  head  of  him  who 
should  disrespect  this  safe-eonduct,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  be  more 
safe  than  that  of  the  barley-stalk  which  the  reaper  has  grasped 
In  his  hand." 

Hartley  requited  these  civilities  by  the  present  of  a  few 
medicines  Uttle  used  in  the  East,  but  such  as  he  thought  might, 
with  suitable  directions,  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  man  so  intelli- 
gent as  his  Moslem  friend. 

It  was  several  months  after  Barak  had  returned  to  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  that  Hartley  was  astonished  by  an  unexpected 
rraicounter. 

The  ships  from  Europe  had  but  lately  arrived,  and  had 
Ivougfat  over  their  usual  cargo  of  boys  longing  to  be  com- 
manders, and  young  women  without  any  purpose  of  being 
married,  but  whom  a  pious  duty  to  some  brother,  some  uncle, 
or  other  male  relative,  brought  to  India  to  keep  his  house, 
imtil  they  should  find  themselves  unexpectedly  in  one  of  their 
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own.  Dr.  Hartley  happened  to  attend  a  public  breakfast  given 
on  this  occasion  l^  a  gentleman  high  in  the  service.  The 
roof  of  his  friend  had  been  recently  enriched  by  a  consignm^t 
of  three  nieces,  whom  the  old  gentleman,  justly  attached  to  his 
quiet  hookah,  and,  it  was  said,  to  a  pretty  girl  of  colour,  desired 
to  ofifer  to  the  public  that  he  might  have  the  fidrest  chance  to 
get  rid  of  his  new  guests  as  soon  as  possible.  Hartley,  who 
was  thought  a  fish  worth  casting  a  fly  for,  was  contemplating 
this  fair  investment,  with  very  little  interest,  when  he  heard 
one  of  the  company  say  to  another  in  a  low  voice, — 

^*  Angels  and  ministers  I  there  is  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  returned  upon  our  hands  like  unsaleable 
goods.'* 

Hartley  looked  in  the  same  direction  with  the  two  who  were 
speaking,  and  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  Semiramis-looking  per- 
son, of  unusual  stature  and  amplitude,  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  rid- 
ing habit,  but  so  formed,  and  so  looped  and  gallooned  with  lace, 
as  made  it  resemble  the  upper  tunic  of  a  native  chief.  Her 
robe  was  composed  of  crimson  silk,  rich  with  flowers  of  gold. 
She  wore  wide  trowsers  of  light  blue  silk,  a  fine  scarlet  shawl 
around  her  waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  creeze  with  a  richly 
ornamented  handle.  Her  throat  and  arms  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  bracelets,  and  her  turban,  formed  of  a  shawl  similar 
to  that  worn  around  her  waist,  was  decorated  by  a  magnificent 
aigrette,  from  which  a  blue  ostrich  plume  flowed  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a  red  one  in  another.  The  brow,  of  European  com- 
plexion, on  which  this  tiara  rested,  was  too  lofty  for  beauty, 
but  seemed  made  for  command ;  the  aquihne  nose  retained  its 
form,  but  the  cheeks  were  a  little  sunken,  and  the  complexion 
so  very  brilliant,  as  to  give  strong  evidence  tiiat  the  whole 
countenance  had  undergone  a  thorough  repair  since  the  lady 
had  left  her  couch.  A  black  female  slave,  richly  dressed,  stood 
behind  her  with  a  chowty,  or  cow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle, 
which  she  used  to  keep  oflf  tiie  flies.  From  the  mode  in  which 
she  was  addressed  by  those  who  spoke  to  her,  this  lady  appeared 
a  person  of  too  much  importance  to  be  aflfronted  or  neglected, 
and  yet  one  with  whom  none  desired  further  communication 
than  the  occasion  seemed  in  propriety  to  demand. 

She  did  not,  however,  stand  in  need  of  attention.  The  well- 
known  captain  of  an  East  Indian  vessel  lately  arrived  from  Bri- 
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tarn  was  sedulously  polite  to  her ;  and  two  or  three  geutlemeu, 
whom  Hartley  knew  to  be  engaged  in  trade,  tended  upon  her 
as  they  would  have  done  upon  the  safety  of  a  rich  argosy. 

''For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  for  a  Zenobia?"  said 
Hartley,  to  the  gentleman  whose  whisper  had  first  attracted 
his  attention  to  this  lofty  dame. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  Queen  of  Sheba?"  said 
the  person  of  whom  he  enquired,  no  way  loth  to  communicate 
the  information  demanded.  '^  You  must  know,  then,  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  emigrant,  who  lived  and  died  at 
Pondicherry,  a  sergeant  in  Lally's  regiment.  She  managed  to 
many  a  partisan  officer  named  Montreville,  a  Swiss  or  French^ 
man,  I  cannot  tell  which.  After  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry, 
this  hero  and  heroine — ^But  hey — ^what  the  devil  are  you  think- 
ing of? — ^If  you  stare  at  her- that  way,  you  will  make  a  scene ; 
for  she  will  think  nothing  of  scolding  you  across  the  table." 

Bat  without  attending  to  his  Mend's  remonstrances,  Hart^ 
ley  bolted  &om  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  and  made  his  way, 
with  something  less  than  the  decorum  which  the  rules  of  society 
enjoin,  towards  the  place  where  the  lady  in  question  was 
seated. 

"  The  Doctor  is  surely  mad  this  morning" — said  his  friend 
M{yor  Mercer  to  old  Quartermaster  Calder. 

Indeed  Hartley  was  not  perhaps  strictly  in  his  senses ;  for 
looking  at  the  Queen  of  Sheba  as  he  listened  to  Major  Mercer, 
his  eye  fell  on  a  light  female  form  beside  her,  so  placed  as  if 
she  desired  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  bulky  form  and  flowing  robes 
we  have  described,  and  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  he  recog- 
nised the  friend  of  his  childhood,  the  love  of  his  youth — Meuie 
Gray  herself  I 

To  see  her  in  India  was  in  itself  astonishing.  To  see  her 
apparently  under  such  strange  patronage,  greatly  increased  his 
surprise.  To  make  his  way  to  her,  and  address  her,  seemed 
the  natural  and  direct  mode  of  satisfying  the  feelings  which  her 
appearance  excited. 

His  impetuosity  was  however  checked,  when,  advancing 
close  upon  Miss  Gray  and  her  companion,  he  observed  that  the 
former,  though  she  looked  at  him,  exhibited  not  the  slightest 
token  of  recognition,  unless  he  could  interpret  as  such,  that  she 
slightly  touched  her  upper-lip  with  her  fore-finger,  whicli,  if  it 
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happened  otherwise  than  by  mere  accident,  might  be  oonstnied 
to  mean,  "  Do  not  epeak  to  me  just  now."  Hartley-,  adopting 
such  an  interpretation,  stood  stock  still,  blushing  deeply ;  for 
he  was  aware  that  he  made  for  the  moment  but  a  silly  figure. 

He  was  the  rather  convinced  of  this,  when,  with  a  voice 
which  in  the  force  of  its  accents  corresponded  with  her  com- 
manding air,  Mrs.  Montreville  addressed  him  in  English,  which 
savoured  slightly  of  a  Swiss  patois, — ^^  Tou  haave  come  to  us 
very  fast,  sir,  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not 
get  your  tongue  stolen  by  de  way?" 

'^  I  thought  I  had  seen  an  old  Mend  in  that  lady,  madam," 
stammered  Hartley,  ''  but  it  seems  I  am  mistaken." 

"The  good  people  do  tell  me  that  you  are  one  Doctors 
Hartley,  sir.  Now,  my  fiiend  and  I  do  not  know  Doctors 
Hartley  at  all." 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  your  acquaint- 
ance, madam,  but  him" 

Here,  Menie  repeated  the  sign  in  such  a  manner,  that  though 
it  was  only  momentary.  Hartley  could  not  misunderstand  its 
purpose ;  he  therefore  changed  the  end  of  his  sentence,  and 
added,  "  But  I  have  only  to  make  my  bow,  and  ask  pardon  for 
my  mistake." 

He  retired  back  accordingly  among  the  company,  unable  to 
quit  the  room,  and  enquiring  at  those  whom  he  considered  as 
tiie  best  newsmongers  for  such  information  as — ^*  Who  is  that 
stately-looking  woman,  Mr.  Butler?" 

"  Oh,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  sits  beside  her?" 

"  Or  rather  behind  her,"  answered  Butler,  a  military  chap- 
lain ;  " faith,  I  cannot  say — ^Pretty  did  you  call  her?"  tummg 
his  opera-glass  that  way — "Yes,  faith,  she  is  pretty — ^very 
pretty — Gad,  she  shoots  her  glances  as  smartly  from  behind 
the  old  pile  yonder,  as  Teucer  from  behind  Ajax  Telamon's 
shield." 

"  But  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  me?" 

"  Some  fair-skinned  speculation  of  old  Montreville's,  I  sup- 
pose, that  she  has  got  either  to  toady  herself,  or  take  in  some 
of  her  black  friends  with. — ^Is  it  possible  you  have  never  heard 
of  old  Mother  Montreville?" 

"  You  know  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from  Madras" — 
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"  Well,"  continued  Butler,  "  this  lady  is  the  widow  of  a 
Swiss  o£Scer  in  the  French  service,  who,  after  the  surrender  of 
Pondicherry,  went  off  into  the  interior,  and  commenced  soldier 
on  his  own  account.  He  got  possession  of  a  fort,  under  pre- 
tence of  keeping  it  for  some  simple  Bajah  or  other ;  assembled 
around  him  a  parcel  of  desperate  vagabonds,  of  every  colour  in 
the  rainbow;  occupied  a  considerable  territory,  of  which  he 
raised  the  duties  in  his  own  name,  and  declared. for  independ- 
ence. But  Hyder  Naig  understood  no  such  interloping  pro- 
ceedings, and  down  he  came,  besieged  the  fort  and  took  it, 
though  some  pretend  it  was  betrayed  to  him  by  this  very 
woman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poor  Swiss  was  found  dead 
on  the  ramparts.  Certain  it  is,  she  received  large  sums  of 
money,  under  pretence  of  paying  off  her  troops,  surrendering 
of  hill-forts,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  She  was  per- 
mitted also  to  retain  some  insignia  of  royalty ;  and,  as  she  was 
wont  to  talk  of  Hyder  as  the  Eastern  Solomon,  she  generally 
became  known  by  the  title  of  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  leaves  her 
court  when  she  pleases,  and  has  been  as  far  as  Fort  St.  George 
before  now.  In  a  word,  she  does  pretty  much  as  she  likes* 
The  great  folks  here  are  civil  to  her,  though  they  look  on  her 
as  little  better  than  a  spy.  As  to  Hyder,  it  is  supposed  he  has 
ensured  her  fidelity  by  borrovring  tiie  greater  part  of  her  trea- 
sures, which  prevents  her  from  daring  to  break  with  him — 
besides  other  causes  that  smack  of  scandal  of  another  sort."' 

"  A  singular  story,"  replied  Hartley  to  his  companion,  while 
lis  heart  dwelt  on  the  question.  How  it  was  possible  that  the 
gentle  and  simple  Menie  Gray  should  be  in  the  train  of  such  a 
character  as  this  adventuress  ?" 

"  But  Butler  has  not  told  you  the  best  of  it,"  said  Major 
Mercer,  who  by  this  time  came  round  to  finish  his  own  story. 
^  Tour  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tresham,  or  Mr.  Middlemas,  or 
whatever  else  he  chooses  to  be  called,  has  been  complimented  by 
a  report,  that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  good  graces  of  this 
same  Boadicea.  He  certainly  commanded  some  troops  which 
she  still  keeps  on  foot,  and  acted  at  their  head  in  the  Nawaub's 
service,  who  craftily  employed  him  in  whatever  could  render 
him  odious  to  his  countrymen.  The  British  prisoners  were  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and,  to  judge  by  what  I  felt  myself,  the 
devil  might  take  a  lesson  from  hun  in  severity." 
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"  And  was  he  attached  to,  or  connected  with  this  womao  ?  " 
"  So  Mrs.  Rumour  told  us  in  our  dungeon.    Poor  Jack  Ward 

had  the  bastinado  for  celebrating  their  merite  in  a  parody  on  the 

playhouse  song, 

'  Sare  such  a  pair  were  never  seen, 
Bo  aptly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.* " 

Hartley  could  listen  no  longer.  The  fate  of  Menie  Gray, 
connected  with  such  a  man  and  such  a  woman,  rushed  on  lug 
fiEUdcy  in  the  most  horrid  colours,  and  he  was  struggUng  through 
the  throng  to  get  to  some  place  where  he  might  collect  his 
ideas,  and  consider  what  could  be  done  for  her  protection,  when 
a  black  attendant  touched  his  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  slipped 
a  card  into  his  hand.  It  bore  ''  Miss  Gray,  Mrs.  Montreville's, 
at  the  house  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah,  in  the  Black  Town."  On 
the  reverse  was  written  with  a  pencil,  «  Eight  in  the  morning." 

This  intimation  of  her  residence  unplied,  of  course,  a  permis- 
sion, nay,  an  invitation,  to  wait  upon  her  at  the  hour  specified, 
Hartley's  heart  beat  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  once  more,  and 
still  more  highly  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  serve  her.  At 
least,  he  thought,  if  there  is  danger  near  her,  as  is  much  to  be 
suspected,  she  shall  not  want  a  counsellor,  or,  if  necessary,  a 
protector.  Tet,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  her 
case,  and  the  persons  with  whom  she  seemed  connected.  Butler 
and  Mercer  had  both  spoke  to  their  disparagement ;  but  Butler 
was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  and  Mercer  a  great  deal  of  a  gossip. 
While  he  was  considering  what  credit  was  due  to  their  testi- 
mony, he  was  unexpectedly  encountered  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
own  profession,  a  military  surgeon,  who  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  in  Hyder's  prison,  till  set  at  freedom  by  the  late 
pacification.  Mr.  Esdale,  for  so  he  was  called,  was  generally 
esteemed  a  rising  man,  calm,  steady,  and  deliberate  in  forming 
his  opinions.  Hartley  found  it  easy  to  turn  the  subject  on  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  by  asking  whether  her  Majesty  was  not  some- 
what of  an  adventuress. 

'^  On  my  word,  I  cannot  say,'*  answered  Esdale,  smiling; 
"  we  are  all  upon  the  adventure  in  India,  more  or  less ;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  the  Begum  Montreville  is  more  so  than  the 
rest." 


V 

>. 
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''  Why,  that  Amazonian  dress  and  manner,"  said  Hartley, 
"  savoar  a  little  of  the  pkareacar 

*'  Ton  mnst  not,"  said  Esdale,  *'  expect  a  woman  who  has 
commanded  soldiers,  and  may  again,  to  dress  and  look  entirely 
like  an  ordinaiy  person.  But  I  assnre  you,  that  even  at  this 
time  of  day,  if  she  wished  to  marry,  she  might  easily  find  a  re- 
spectable match.'' 

"  Why,  I  heard  that  she  had  betrayed  her  husband's  fort  to 
Hyder." 

"  Ay,  that  is  a  specimen  of  Madras  gossip.  The  fact  is, 
that  she  defended  the  place  long  after  her  husband  fell,  and  af- 
terwards surrendered  it  by  capitulation.  Hyder,  who  piques 
himself  on  observing  the  rules  of  justice,  would  not  otherwise 
have  admitted  her  to  such  intimacy." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  their  intimacy 
was  rather  of  the  closest." 

^'  Another  calumny,  if  you  mean  any  scandal,"  answered 
Esdale.  *^  Hyder  is  too  zealous  a  Mahomedan  to  entertain  a 
Chiistian  mistress  ;  and,  besides,  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  rank  which 
is  yielded  to  a  woman  in  her  condition,  she  must  refrain,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  from  all  correspondence  in  the  way  of  gal- 
lantry. Just  so  they  said  that  the  poor  woman  had  a  connexion 
with  poor  Middlemas  of  the regiment." 

*'  And  was  that  also  a  false  report  ?  "  said  Hartley,  in  breath- 
less aaxiety. 

"  On  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was,"  answered  Mr.  Esdale. 
^  They  were  friends,  Europeans  in  an  Indian  court,  and  there- 
fine  intimate ;  but  I  believe  notlung  more.  By  the  by,  though, 
I  believe  there  was  some  quarrel  between  Middlemas,  poor 
fellow,  and  you  ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  affair  being  made  up." 

'^  Indeed  I "  was  again  the  only  word  w&ch  Hartley  could 
utter. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  answered  Esdale.  "  The  duel  is  an  old  story 
DOW ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  poor  Middlemas,  though  he 
was  rash  in  that  business,  had  provocation." 

"  But  his  desertion — ^his  accepting  of  command  under  Hyder 
—his  treatment  of  our  prisoners — How  can  all  these  be  passed 
over  ?  "  replied  Hartley. 

"  Why,  it  is  possible — ^I  speak  to  you  as  a  cautious  man,  and 
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in  confidence — ^that  he  may  do  us  better  service  in  Hyder's 
capital,  or  Tippoo's  camp,  than  he  could  have  done  if  serving 
with  his  own  regiment.  And  then,  for  his  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, I  am  sure  I  can  speak  nothing  but  good  of  him  in  that 
particular.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  o£Sce,  because  those 
that  serve  Hyder  Naig  must  do  or  die.  But  he  told  me  him- 
self— and  I  believe  him — ^that  he  accepted  the  office  chiefly 
because,  while  he  made  a  great  bullying  at  us  before  the  black 
fellows,  he  could  privately  be  of  assistance  to  us.  Some  fools 
could  not  understand  this,  and  answered  him  with  abuse  and 
lampoons  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  punish  them,  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion. Yes,  yes,  I  and  others  can  prove  he  was  willing  to  be 
kind,  if  men  would  ^ve  him  leave.  I  hope  to  thank  him  at 
Madras  one  day  soon. — ^AU  this  in  confidence. — ^Good-morrow 
to  you." 

Distracted  by  the  contradictory  intelligence  he  had  received. 
Hartley  went  next  to  question  old  Captain  Capstem,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Indiaman,  whom  he  had  observed  in  attendance  upon 
the  Begum  Montreville.  On  enquiring  after  that  commander's 
female  passengers,  he  heard  a  pretty  long  catalogue  of  names, 
in  which  that  he  was  so  much  interested  in  did  not  occur.  On 
closer  enquiry,  Capstem  recollected  that  Menie  Gray,  a  young 
Scotchwoman,  had  come  out  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Dufifer,  the 
master^s  wife.  "  A  good  decent  girl,"  Capstem  said,  "  and 
kept  the  mates  and  guinea-pigs  at  a  respectable  distance.  She 
came  out,"  he  believed,  "  to  be  a  sort  of  female  companion,  or 
upper  servant  in  Madame  Montreville's  family.  Snug  berth 
enough,"  he  concluded,  ''  if  she  can  find  the  length  of  the  old 
girl's  foot." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  Capstem ;  so  Hartley 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until  the  nert 
morning,  when  an  explanation  might  be  expected  with  Menie 
Gray  in  person. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  exact  hour  assigned  found  Hartley  at  the  door  of  the 
rich  native  merchant,  who,  having  some  reasons  for  wishing' to 
oUige  the  Begum  MontreviUe,  had  relinquished,  for  her  accom- 
modation and  that  of  her  numerous  retinue,  ahnost  the  whole 
of  his  large  and  sumptuous  residence  in  the  Black  Town  of 
Madras,  as  that  district  of  the  city  is  called  which  the  natives 
occupy. 

A  domestic  at  the  first  summons,  ushered  the  visitor  into  an 
apartment,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Miss  Gray.  The 
room  opened  on  one  side  into  a  smaU  garden  or  parterre,  filled 
with  the  brilliant-coloured  flowers  of  Eastern  climates ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  waters  of  a  fountain  rose  upwards  in  a 
sparkling  jet,  and  fell  back  agam  into  a  white  marble  cistern. 

A  thousand  dizzy  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of 
Hartley,  whose  early  feelings  towards  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  if  they  had  slumbered  during  distance  and  the  various 
casualties  of  a  busy  life,  were  revived  when  he  found  himself 
placed  so  near  her,  and  in  circumstances  which  interested  from 
their  unexpected  occurrence  and  mysterious  character.  A  step 
was  heard — the  door  opened — a  female  appeared — ^but  it  was 
die  portly  form  of  Madame  de  Montreville. 

"  What  do  you  please  to  want,  sir?"  scdd  the  lady ;  "  that 
18,  if  you  have  found  your  tongue  this  morning,  which  you  had 
lost  yesterday." 

"  I  proposed  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the  young 
person,  whom  I  saw  in  your  excellency*s  company  yesterday 
morning,"  answered  Hartley,  with  assumed  respect.  "  I  have 
had  long  the  honour  of  bemg  known  to  her  in  Europe,  and  I 
desire  to  offer  my  services  to  her  in  India." 

"  Much  obliged — ^much  obliged ;  but  Miss  Gray  is  gone  out. 
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and  does  not  return  for  one  or  two  days.     You  may  leave  your 
commands  with  me." 

^^  Pardon  me,  madam/'  replied  Hartley ;  "  but  I  have  some 
reason  to  hope  you  may  be  mistaken  in  this  matter — ^And  here 
comes  the  lady  herself." 

"  How  is  this,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Montreville,  with  un- 
ruffled front,  to  Menie,  as  she  entered ;  *'  are  you  not  gone  out 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  I  tell  this  gentleman ! — mats  cest  egd 
— ^it  is  all  one  thing.  'You  will  say,  How  d'ye  do,  and  good-by, 
to  Monsieur,  who  is  so  polite  as  to  come  to  ask  after  our  healths, 
and  as  he  sees  us  both  very  well,  he  will  go  away  home  again." 

^'  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Miss  Oray,  with  appearance  of 
effort, ''  that  I  must  speak  with  this  gentleman  for  a  few  mmutes 
in  private,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  get  you  gone  ?  but  I  do  not  allow  that— 
I  do  not  like  private  conversation  between  young  man  and 
pretty  young  woman ;  cda  neat  pas  honnete.  It  cannot  be  in 
my  house." 

*^  It  may  be  out  of  it,  then,  madam,"  answered  Miss  Oray, 
not  pettishly  nor  pertly,  but  with  the  utmost  simplicity. — ^**  Mr. 
Hartley,  will  you  step  into  that  garden  ? — and,  you,  madam,  may 
observe  us  from  the  window,  if  it  be  the  fashion  of  the  country 
to  watch  so  closely." 

As  she  spoke  this  she  stepped  through  a  lattice-door  into  the 
garden,  and  with  an  air  so  simple,  that  she  seemed  as  if  she 
wished  to  comply  with  her  patroness's  ideas  of  decorum,  though 
they  appeared  strange  to  her.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  notwith- 
standing her  natural  assurance,  was  disconcerted  by  the  com- 
posure of  Miss  Gray's  manner,  and  left  the  room,  apparently  in 
displeasure.  Menie  turned  back  to  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  garden,  and  said  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  with  less 
nonchalance, — 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  not  willingly  break  through  the  rules  of 
a  foreign  country ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  so  old  a  friend, — ^if  indeed,"  she  added,  pausing  and 
looking  at  Hartley,  who  was  much  embarrassed,  ^Mt  be  as  much 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Hartley  as  it  is  to  me."' 

"  It  would  have  been,"  said  Hartley,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
said — "  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  me  in  every  circumstance — 
But  this  extraordinary  meeting — But  your  father*' 
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Meiiie  Gray's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes. — "  He  is  gone, 
Hr.  Hartley.  After  he  was  left  unassisted,  his  toilsome  business 
became  too  much  for  him — ^he  caught  a  cold  which  hung  about 
him,  as  you  know  he  was  the  last  to  attend  to  his  own  com- 
plaints, till  it  assumed  a  dangerous,  and,  finally,  a  fatal  charac- 
ter. I  distress  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  but  it  becomes  you  well  to  be 
affected.    My  falter  loved  you  dearly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Gray  I"  said  Hartley,  "  it  should  not  have  been 
thus  with  my  excellent  friend  at  the  close  of  his  useful  and 
virtuous  life — ^Alas,  wherefore — ^the  question  bursts  from  me  in- 
voluntarily— ^wherefore  could  you  not  have  complied  with  his 
wishes?  wherefore" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  stopping  the  question  which  was 
on  his  lips ;  "  we  are  not  the  formers  of  our  own  destiny.  It 
is  painful  to  talk  on  such  a  subject ;  but  for  once,  and  for  ever, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  have  done  Mr.  Hartley  wrong,  if, 
even  to  secure  his  assisttoice  to  my  father,  I  had  accepted  his 
hand,  while  my  wayward  affections  did  not  accompany  the  act." 

"  But  wherefore  do  I  see  you  here,  Menie  ? — Forgive  me. 
Miss  Gray,  my  tongue  as  well  as  my  heart  turns  back  to  long- 
forgotten  scenes — ^But  why  here — ^why  with  this  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  not,  indeed,  every  thing  that  I  expected,"  answered 
Menie ;  "  but  I  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  foreign  manners, 
after  the  step  I  have  taken — She  is,  besides,  attentive,  and 
generous  in  her  way,  and  I  shall  soon" — she  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  "  be  under  better  protection." 

"  That  of  Richard  Middlemas  ?  "  said  Hartiey,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

"  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question,"  said  Menie ; 
"  but  I  am  a  bad  dissembler,  and  those  whom  I  trust,  I  trust 
entirely.  You  have  guessed  right,  Mr.  Hartley,"  she  added, 
colouring  a  good  deal,  "  I  have  come  hither  to  unite  my  fate  to 
that  of  your  old  comrade." 

*•  It  is,  Aen,  just  as  I  feared  I  "  exclaimed  Hartley. 

"And  why  should  Mr.  Hartley  fear?"  said  Menie  Gray. 
**  I  used  to  think  you  too  generous — surely  the  quarrel  which 
occurred  long  since  ought  not  to  perpetuate  suspicion  and 
resentment." 

"  At  least,  if  the  feeling  of  resentment  remained  in  my  own 
bosom,  it  would  be  the  last  I  should  intrude  upon  you,  Miss 
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Gray,"  answered  Hartley.  "  But  it  is  for  you,  and  for  you 
alone,  that  I  am  watchful. — ^This  person — this  gentleman  whom 
you  mean  to  intrust  with  your  happiness — do  you  know  where 
he  is — and  in  what  service  ?  " 

"  I  know  both,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  Mr.  Hartley  can 
do.  Mr.  Middlemas  has  erred  greatly,  and  has  been  severely 
punished.  But  it  was  npt  in  the  time  of  his  exile  and  sorrow, 
that  she  who  has  plighted  her  faith  to  him  should,  widi  the 
flattering  world,  turn  her  back  upon  him.  Besides,  you  have, 
doubtless,  not  heard  of  his  hopes  of  being  restored  to  h^  country 
and  his  rank  ?  '* 

"  I  have,"  answered  Hartley,  thrown  oflF  his  guard  ;  "  but  I 
see  not  how  he  can  deserve  it,  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a 
traitor  to  his  new  master,  and  thus  rendering  himself  even  more 
unworthy  of  confidence  than  I  hold  him  to  be  at  this  moment.'* 

"  It  is  well  that  he  hears  you  not,"  answered  Menie  Gray, 
resenting,  with  natural  feeling,  the  imputation  on  her  lover. 
Then  instantly  softening  her  tone,  she  added,  "  My  voice  ought 
not  to  aggravate,  but  to  soothe  your  quarrel.  Mr.  Hartley,  I 
plight  my  word  to  you  that  you  do  Richard  wrong." 

She  said  these  words  with  affecting  calmness,  suppressing  all 
appearance  of  that  displeasure,  of  which  she  was  evidently  sen- 
sible, upon  this  depreciation  of  a  beloved  object. 

Hartley  compelled  himself  to  answer  in  the  same  strain. 

"  Miss  Gray,"  he  said,  "  your  actions  and  motives  will  always 
be  those  of  an  angel ;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  view  this  most 
important  matter  with  the  eyes  of  worldly  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Have  you  well  weighed  the  risks  attending  the  coiUBe  whidi 
you  are  taking  in  favour  of  a  man,  who, — ^nay,  I  will  not  again 
offend  you — who  may,  I  hope,  deserve  your  favour  ?  " 

"  When  I  wished  to  see  you  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Hartley, 
and  declined  a  communication  in  public,  where  we  could  have 
had  less  freedom  of  conversation,  it  was  with  the  view  of  tell- 
ing you  every  thing.  Some  pain  I  thought  old  recollections 
might  give,  but  I  trusted  it  would  be  momentary ;  and,  as  I 
desire  to  retain  your  firiendship,  it  is  proper  I  should  show  that 
I  still  deserve  it  I  must  then  first  tell  you  my  situation  after 
my  father's  death.  In  the  world's  opinion  we  were  always  poor, 
you  know ;  but  in  the  proper  sense  I  had  not  known  what  real 
poverty  was,  until  I  was  placed  in  dependence  upon  a  distant 
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relation  of  my  poor  father,  who  made  om*  relationship  a  reason 
for  casting  upon  me  all  the  drudgery  of  her  household,  while 
she  would  not  allow  that  it  gave  me  a  claim  to  countenance, 
kindness,  or  anything  but  the  reUef  of  my  most  pressing  wants. 
In  these  circumstances  I  received  from  Mr.  Middlemas  a  letter, 
in  which  he  related  his  fatal  duel,  and  its  consequence.  He  had 
not  dared  to  write  to  me  to  share  his  misery — ^Now,  when  he 
was  in  a  lucratiye  situation,  under  the  patronage  of  a  powerful 
prince,  whose  wisdom  knew  how  to  prize  and  protect  such 
Europeans  as  entered  his  service — now,  when  he  had  every  pros- 
pect of  rendering  our  government  such  essential  service  by  his 
interest  with  Hyder  Ali,  and  might  eventually  nourish  hopes  of 
being  permitted  to  return  and  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  his 
commanding  officer— now,  he  pressed  me  to  come  to  India,  and 
share  his  reviving  fortunes,  by  accomplishing  the  engagement 
into  which  we  had  long  ago  entered.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  accompanied  this  letter.  Mrs.  Duffer  was  pointed  out 
as  a  respectable  woman,  who  would  protect  me  during  the 
passage.  Mrs.  Montreville,  a  lady  of  rank,  having  large  pos- 
sessions and  high  interest  in  the  Mysore,  would  receive  me  on 
my  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  conduct  me  safely  to  the 
dominions  of  Hyder.  It  was  farther  recommended,  that,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  situation  of  Mr.  Middlemas,  his  name  should 
be  concealed  in  the  transaction,  and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of 
my  voyage  should  be  to  fill  an  office  in  that  lady's  family — 
What  was  I  to  do  ? — ^My  duty  to  my  poor  father  was  ended, 
and  my  other  friends  considered  the  proposal  as  too  advanta- 
geous to  be  rejected.  The  references  given,  the  sum  of  money 
lodged,  were  considered  as  putting  all  scruples  out  of  the  ques- 
tioD,  and  my  immediate  protectress  and  kinswoman  was  so 
earnest  that  I  should  accept  of  the  offer  made  me,  as  to  inti- 
mate that  she  would  not  encourage  me  to  stand  in  my  own 
light,  by  continuing  to  give  me  shelter  and  food,  (she  gave  me 
little  more,)  if  I  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse  compliance." 

"  Sordid  wretch  1 "  said  Hartley,  "  how  little  did  she  deserve 
such  a  charge ! " 

"  Let  me  speak  a  proud  word,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  then  you 
will  not  perhaps  blame  my  relations  so  much.  All  their  per- 
suasions, and  even  their  threats,  would  have  failed  in  inducing 
me  to  take  a  step,  which  has  an  appearance,  at  least,  to  which 
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I  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  myself.  But  I  had  loved  Middle^ 
mas — I  love  him  still — why  should  I  deny  it  ? — and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  trust  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  email  still 
voice  which  reminded  me  of  my  engagements,  I  had  maintained 
more  stubbornly  the  pride  of  womanhood,  and,  as  you  would 
perhaps  have  recommended,  I  might  have  expected,  at  least, 
that  my  lover  should  have  come  to  Britain  in  person,  and  might 
have  had  the  vanity  to  think,"  she  added,  smiling  faintly,  '^  that 
if  I  were  worth  having,  I  was  worth  fetching." 

"  Yet  now — even  now,"  answered  Hartley,  "  be  just  to  your- 
self while  you  are  generous  to  your  lover. — ^Nay,  do  not  look 
angrily,  but  hear  me.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  being 
under  the  charge  of  this  unsexed  woman,  who  can  no  longer  be 
termed  a  European.  I  have  interest  enough  with  females  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement — this  climate  is  that  of  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality — ^there  is  not  one  of  them,  who,  knowing 
your  character  and  history,  will  not  desire  to  have  ypu  in  her 
society,  and  under  her  protection,  until  your  lover  shall  be  able 
to  vindicate  his  title  to  your  hand  in  the  face  of  the  world. — I 
myself  will  be  no  cause  of  suspicion  to  him,  or  of  inconvenience 
to  you,  Menie.  Let  me  but  have  your  consent  to  the  arrange* 
ment  I  propose,  and  the  same  moment  that  sees  you  under 
honourable  and  unsuspected  protection,  I  will  leave  Madras,  not 
to  return  till  your  destiny  is  in  one  way  or  other  permanently 
fixed." 

"  No,  Hartley,"  eeii  Miss  Gray.  "  It  may,  it  must  be, 
friendly  in  you  thus  to  advise  me  ;  but  it  would  be  most  base 
in  me  to  advance  my  own  affairs  at  the  expense  of  your  pro- 
spects. Besides,  what  would  this  be  but  taking  the  chance  of 
contingencies,  with  the  view  of  sharing  poor  Middlemas's  for- 
tunes, should  they  prove  prosperous,  and  casting  him  off,  shoald 
they  be  otherwise  ?  Tell  me  only,  do  you,  of  your  own  posi- 
tive knowledge,  aver  that  you  consider  this  woman  as  an  un- 
worthy and  unfit  protectress  for  so  young  a  person  as  I  am  ?  *' 

"  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  say  nothmg ;  nay,  I  mnst 
own,  that  reports  differ  even  concerning  Mrs.  Montreville^s 
character.     But  surely  the  mere  suspicion  " 

"  The  mere  suspicion,  Mr.  Hartley,  can  have  no  weight  with 
me,  considering  that  I  can  oppose  to  it  the  testimony  of  the  man 
with  whom  I  am  willing  to  share  my  future  fortimes.     You 
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acknowledge  the  question  is  bat  doubtftd,  and  should  not  the 
assertion  of  hhn  of  whom  I  think  so  highly  decide  my  beUef  in 
a  doubtfdl  matter?  What,  indeed,  must  he  be,  should  this 
Madame  Montreville  be  other  than  he  represented  her  ? '' 

"  What  must  he  be,  indeed ! "  thought  Hartley  internally, 
bot  his  lips  uttered  not  the  words.  He  looked  down  in  a  deep 
reTerie,  aud  at  length  started  from  it  at  the  words  of  Miss 
Gray. 

"  It  is  time  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  we  must  needs 
part.    Gpd  bless  and  preserve  you." 

^  And  you,  dearest  Menie,"  exclaimed  Hartley  as  he  sunk 
on  one  knee,  and  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hand  which  she  held 
out  to  him.  "  God  bless  you  I — ^you  must  deserve  blessing. 
God  protect  you  ! — ^you  must  need  protection. — Oh,  should 
things  prove  different  from  what  you  hope,  send  for  me  instantly, 
and  if  man  can  aid  you,  Adam  Hartley  will  I" 

He  placed  in  her  hand  a  card  containing  his  address.     He 
then  rushed  from  the  apartment.     In  the  hall  he  met  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  who  made  him  a  haughty  reverence  in  token- 
of  adieu,  while  a  native  servant  of  the  upper  class,  by  whom 
she  was  attended,  made  a  low  and  reverential  salam. 

Hartley  hastened  from  the  Black  Town,  more  satisfied  than 
before  that  some  deceit  was  about  to  be  practised  towards  Menie 
Gray — more  determined  than  ever  to  exert  himself  for  her  pre- 
servation ;  yet  more  completely  perplexed,  when  he  began  to 
consider  the  doubtfrd  character  of  the  danger  to  which  she  might 
be  exposed,  and  the  scanty  means  of  protection  which  she  had 
to  oppose  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

As  Hartley  left  the  apartment  in  the  house  of  Ram  Sing 
Cottah  by  one  mode  of  exit,  Miss  Gray  retired  by  another,  to 
an  apartment  destined  for  her  private  use.  She,  too,  had  reason 
for  secret  and  anxious  reflection,  since  all  her  love  for  Middle- 
mas,  and  her  fiiU  confidence  in  his  honour,  could  not  entirely 
conquer  her  doubts  concerning  the  character  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  chosen  for  her  temporary  protectress.  And  yet  she 
could  not  rest  these  doubts  upon  any  thing  distinctly  conclusive ; 
it  was  rather  a  dislike  of  her  patroness's  general  manners,  and 
a  disgust  at  her  masculine  notions  and  expressions,  that  dis- 
pleased her,  than  any  thing  else. 

Meantime,  Madame  Montreville,  followed  by  her  black  do- 
mestic, entered  the  apartment  where  Hartley  and  Menie  had 
just  parted.  It  appeared  from  the  conversation  which  follows, 
that  they  had  from  some  place  of  concealment  overheard  the 
dialogue  we  have  narrated  in  the  former  chapter. 

"  It  is  good  luck,  Sadoc,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  there  is  in 
this  world  the  great  fool." 

"  And  the  great  villaui,"  answered  Sadoc,  in  good  English, 
but  in  a  most  sullen  tone. 

"  This  woman,  now,"  continued  the  lady,  "  is  what  in  Fran- 
gistan  you  caU  an  angel." 

"  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  those  in  Hindostan  you  may  well  call 
devil." 

"  I  am  sure  that  this — ^how  you  call  him — Hartley  is  a 
meddling  devil.  For  what  has  he  to  do  ?  She  will  not  have 
any  of  him.  What  is  his  business  who  has  her  ?  I  wish  we 
were  well  up  the  Ghauts  again,  my  dear  Sadoc." 

"  For  my  part,"  answered  the  slave,  "  I  am  half  determined 
never  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  more.  Hark  you,  Adela,  I  begin 
to  sicken  of  the  plan  we  have  laid.     This  creature's  confiding 
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parity — call  her  angel  or  woman,  as  you  will — ^makes  my 
practices  appear  too  vile,  even  in  my  own  eyes.  I  feel  myself 
unfit  to  be  your  companion  farther  in  the  daring  paths  which 
jou  pursue.     Let  us  part,  and  part  friends.'* 

"Amen,  coward.  But  the  woman  remains  with  me," 
answered  the  Queen. of  Sheha.* 

"  With  thee  !"  replied  the  seeming  black — "  never.  No, 
Adela.  She  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag,  and  she 
shall  experience  its  protection." 

"  Yes — and  what  protection  will  it  afiFord  to  you  yourself?" 
retorted  the  Amazon.  "  What  if  I  should  clap  my  hands,  and 
command  a  score  of  my  black  servants  to  bind  you  like  a  sheep, 
and  then  send  word  to  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  that  one 
Bichard  Middlemas,  who  had  been  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder, 
desertion,  and  serving  of  the  enemy  against  his  countrymen,  is 
here,  at  Ram  Sing  Cottah's  house,  in  the  disguise  of  a  black 
servant?"  Middlemas  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while 
Madame  Montreville  proceeded  to  load  him  with  reproaches. — 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  slave  and  son  of  a  slave  !  Since  you  wear 
the  dress  of  my  household,  you  shall  obey  me  as  fully  as  the 
rest  of  them,  otherwise, — ^whips,  fetters, — ^the  scaffold,  renegade, 
— Ae  gallows,  murderer !  Dost  thou  dare  to  reflect  on  the 
abyss  of  misery  from  which  I  raised  thee,  to  share  my  wealth 
and  my  affections  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  that  the  picture 
of  this  pale,  cold  unimpassioned  girl  was  then  so  indifferent  to 
thee,  that  thou  didst  sacrifice  it  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  bene- 
volence of  her  who  relieved  thee,  to  the  affection  of  her  who, 
wretch  as  thou  art,  condescended  to  love  thee  ?" 

"  Yes,  fell  woman,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  but  was  it  I  who 
encouraged  the  young  tyrant's  outrageous  passion  for  a  portrait, 
or  who  formed  the  abominable  plan  of  placing  the  original 
within  his  power?" 

"  No — for  to  do  so  required  brain  and  wit.  But  it  was  thme, 
flimsy  villain,  to  execute  the  device  which  a  bolder  genius 
planned ;  it  was  thine  to  entice  the  woman  to  this  foreign 
shore,  under  pretence  of  a  love,  which,  on  thy  part,  cold-blooded 
miscreant,  never  had  existed." 

*  In  order  to  maintain  uninjared  the  tone  of  passion  throughout  this  dialogue, 
it  has  been  jadged  expedient  to  discard,  in  the  language  of  the  Begum,  the  patoia 
of  Madame  Monireville. 
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^^  Peace,  screech-owl !"  answered  Middleman,  '*  nor  drive  me 
to  such  madness  as  may  lead  me  to  forget  thou  art  a  woman/' 

^'  A  woman,  dastard  I  Is  this  thy  pretext  for  sparing  me  ? 
— what,  then,  art  thou,  who  tremblest  at  a  woman's  looks,  a 
woman's  words? — I  am  a  woman,  renegade,  but  one  who  wears 
a  dagger,  and  despises  alike  thy  strength  and  thy  courage.  I 
am  a  woman  who  has  looked  on  more  dying  men  than  thou 
hast  killed  deer  and  antelopes.  Thou  must  traffic  for  greatness  ? 
— ^thou  hast  thrust  thyself  like  a  five  years'  child,  into  the  rou^ 
sports  of  men,  and  wilt  only  be  borne  down  and  crushed  for  thy 
pains.  Thou  wilt  be  a  double  traitor,  forsooth — betray  thy 
betrothed  to  the  Prince,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  betray- 
ing the  Prince  to  the  English,  and  thus  gain  thy  pardon  firom 
thy  countrymen.  But  me  thou  shalt  not  betray.  I  will  not 
be  made  the  tool  of  thy  ambition — I  will  not  give  thee  the  aid 
of  my  treasures  and  my  soldiers,  to  be  sacrificed  at  last  to  lliis 
northern  icicle.  No,  I  will  watch  thee  as  the  fiend  watches  the 
wizard.  Show  but  a  symptom  of  betraying  me  while  we  are 
here,  and  I  denounce  thee  to  the  Engli^,  who  might  pardon 
the  successful  viUain,  but  not  him  who  can  only  offer  prayers 
for  his  life,  in  place  of  useful  services.  Let  me  see  thee  flinch 
when  we  are  beyond  the  Ghauts,  and  the  Nawaub  shall  know  thy 
intrigues  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  thy  resolution 
to  deliver  up  Bangalore  to  the  English,  when  the  impmdenoe 
of  Tippoo  shall  have  made  thee  Killedar.  Go  where  thou  wilt, 
slave,  thou  shalt  find  me  thy  mistress." 

"  And  a  ftir  though  an  unkind  one,"  said  the  counterfeit 
Sadoc,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  an  affectation  of  tender* 
ness.  "  It  is  true  I  pity  this  unhappy  woman ;  true  I  would 
save  her  if  I  could — ^but  most  unjust  to  suppose  I  would  in  any 
circumstances  prefer  her  to  my  Nourjehan,  my  light  of  the  world, 
my  Mootee  Mahul,  my  pearl  of  the  palace" 

^'  All  false  coin  and  empty  compliment,"  said  the  Begum. 
"  Let  me  hear,  in  two  brief  words,  that  you  leave  this  woman 
to  my  disposal." 

"  But  not  to  be  interred  alive  under  your  seat,  like  the  Cir- 
cassian of  whom  you  were  jealous,"  said  Middlemas,  shuddering. 

"  No,  fool ;  her  lot  shall  not  be  worse  than  that  of  being  the 
favoiuite  of  a  pruice.  Hast  thou,  fugitive  and  criminal  as  thou 
art,  a  better  fate  to  offer  her?" 
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*^  But,''  replied  Middlemas,  blushing  even  through  his  base 
fiisguise  at  the  consciousness  of  his  abject  conduct,  ^^  I  will  have 
no  force  on  her  inclinations." 

"  Such  truce  she  shall  have  as  the  laws  of  the  Zenana  allow," 
replied  the  female  tyrant.  "  A  week  is  long  enough  for  her  to 
detennine  whether  she  will  be  the  willing  mistress  of  a  princely 
and  generous  lover." 

"  Ay,"  said  Richard,  "  and  before  that  week  expires" 

He  stopped  short. 

'^What  will  happen  before  the  week  expures?"  said  the 
Begum  Montreville. 

'\  No  matter — nothing  of  consequence.  I  leave  the  woman's 
fete  with  you." 

"  'Tis  well — ^we  march  to-night  on  our  return,  so  soon  as  the 
moon  rises.     Give  orders  to  our  retinue." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  the  seeming  slave,  and  left  the 
^Mutment. 

The  eyes  of  the  Begum  remained  fixed  on  the  door  through 
which  he  had  passed.  "  Yillam — double-dyed  villain,"  she  said, 
"  I  see  thy  drift ;  thou  wouldst  betray  Tippoo,  in  policy  alike 
and  in  love.  But  me  thou  canst  not  betray. — Ho,  there,  who 
waits?  Let  a  trusty  messenger  be  ready  to  set  off  instantly 
with  Iditers,  which  I  will  presently  make  ready.  His  departure 
mnst  be  a  secret  to  every  one. — And  now  shall  this  pale  phan- 
tom soon  know  her  destiny,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  have  rivalled 
Adela  Montreville." 

While  the  Amazonian  Princess  meditated  plans  of  vengeance 
agamst  her  innocent  rival  and  the  guilty  lover,  the  latter  plotted 
as  deeply  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had  waited  until  such  brief 
twilight  as  India  enjoys  rendered  his  disguise  complete,  then 
set  out  in  haste  for  the  part  of  Madras  inhabited  by  the  Euro- 
peans, or,  as  it  is  termed.  Fort  St.  George. 

'*  I  will  save  her  yet,"  he  said ;  "  ere  Tippoo  can  seize  his 
prize,  we  will  raise  around  his  ears  a  storm  which  would  drive 
the  Grod  of  War  from  the  arms  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  The 
trap  shall  close  its  fangs  upon  this  Indian  tiger,  ere  he  has  time 
to  devour  the  bait  which  enticed  him  into  the  snare." 

While  Middlemas  cherished  these  hopes,  he  approached  tho 
Reddency.  The  sentinel  on  duty  stopped  liim,  as  of  course, 
but  he  was  in  possession  of  the  counter-sign,  and  entered  with- 
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out  opposition.  He  rounded  the  building  in  which  the  President 
of  the  Council  resided,  an  able  and  active,  but  unconscientious 
man,  who,  neither  in  his  own  affairs,  nor  in  those  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  supposed  to  embarrass  himself  much  about  the  means 
which  he  used  to  attain  his  object.  A  tap  at  a  small  postern 
gate  was  answered  by  a  black  slave,  who  admitted  Middlemas 
to  that  necessary  appurtenance  of  every  government,  a  back 
stair,  which,  in  its  turn,  conducted  him  to  the  office  of  the 
Bramin  Paupiah,  the  Dubash,  or  steward  of  the  great  man,  and 
by  whose  means  chiefly  he  communicated  with  the  native  courts, 
and  carried  on  many  mysterious  intrigues,  which  he  did  not 
communicate  to  his  brethren  at  the  council-board. 

It  is  perhaps  justice  to  the  guilty  and  unhappy  Middlemas 
to  suppose,  that  if  the  agency  of  a  British  officer  had  been 
employed,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  throw  himself  on  his 
mercy,  might  have  explained  the  whole  of  his  nefarious  bargain 
with  Tippoo,  and,  renouncing  his  guilty  projects  of  ambition, 
might  have  turned  his  whole  thoughts  upon  saving  Menie  Gray, 
ere  she  was  transported  beyond  the  reach  of  British  protection. 
But  the  thin  dusky  form  which  stood  before  him,  wrapped  in 
robes  of  muslin  embroidered  with  gold,  was  that  of  Paupiali, 
known  as  a  master-counsellor  of  dark  projects,  an  Oriental 
Machiavel,  whose  premature  wrinkles  were  the  result  of  many 
an  intrigue,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  poor,  the  happiness 
of  the  rich,  the  honour  of  men,  and  the  chastity  of  women,  had 
been  sa.crificed  without  scruple,  to  attain  some  private  or  political 
advantage.  He  did  not  even  enquire  by  what  means  the  rene- 
gade Briton  proposed  to  acquire  that  influence  with  Tippoo  which 
might  enable  him  to  betray  him — ^he  only  desired  to  be  assured 
that  the  fact  was  real. 

"  You  speak  at  the  risk  of  your  head,  if  you  deceive  Paupiah, 
or  make  Paupiah  the  means  of  deceiving  his  master.  I  know, 
so  does  all  Madras,  that  the  Nawaub  has  placed  his  young  son, 
Tippoo,  as  Vice-Regent  of  his  newly-conquered  territory  of 
Bangalore,  which  Hyder  hath  lately  added  to  his  dominions. 
But  that  Tippoo  should  bestow  the  government  of  that  important 
place  on  an  apostate  Feringi,  seems  more  doubtful." 

"  Tippoo  is  young,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  and  to  yontii 
the  temptation  of  the  passions  is  what  a  lily  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake  is  to  childhood — they  will  risk  life  to  reach  it,  though, 
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when  obtained,  it  is  of  little  value.  Tippoo  has  the  cimning  of 
his  father  and  his  military  talents,  but  he  lacks  his  cautious 
wisdom." 

"  Thou  speakest  truth — ^but  when  thou  art  Governor  of  Ban- 
galore, hast  thou  forces  to  hold  the  place  till  thou  art  reheved 
by  the  Mahrattas,  or  by  the  British  ?  " 

"  Doubt  it  not — the  soldiers  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul, 
whom  the  Europeans  call  MontreviUe,  are  less  hers  than  mine* 
I  am  myself  her  Bukshee,  [General,]  and  her  Sirdars  are  at  my 
devotion.  With  these  I  could  keep  Bangalore  for  two  months, 
and  the  British  army  may  be  before  it  in  a  week.  What  do  you 
risk  by  advancing  General  Smith's  army  nearer  to  the  frontier  ?  " 

"  We  risk  a  settled  peace  with  Hyder,"  answered  Paupiah, 
^^  for  which  he  has  made  advantageous  o£fers.  Yet  I  say  not  but 
thy  plan  may  be  most  advantageous.  Thou  sayest  Tippoo's 
treasures  are  in  the  fort  ?  " 

"  His  treasures  and  his  Zenana ;  I  may  even  be  able  to  secure 
his  person." 

That  were  a  goodly  pledge,"  answered  the  Hindoo  minister. 
And  you  consent  that  the  treasures  shall  be  divided  to  the 
last  rupee,  as  in  the  scroll  ?  " 

"  The  share  of  Paupiah's  master  is  too  small,"  said  the 
Bramin  ;  ^*  and  the  name  of  Paupiah  is  imnoticed." 

"  The  share  of  the  Begum  may  be  divided  between  Paupiah 
and  his  master,"  answered  Middlemas. 

"  But  the  Begum  will  expect  her  proportion,"  replied 
Paupiah. 

^'  Let  me  alone  to  deal  with  her,"  said  Middlemas.  '^  Before 
the  blow  is  struck,  she  shall  not  know  of  our  private  treaty, 
and  afterwards  her  disappointment  will  be  of  little  consequence. 
And  now,  remember  my  stipulations — ^my  rank  to  be  restored — 
my  full  pardon  to  he  granted." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Paupiah,  cautiously,  "  should  you  succeed. 
But  were  you  to  betray  what  has  here  passed,  I  will  find  the 
dagger  of  a  Lootie  which  shall  reach  thee,  wert  thou  sheltered 
under  the  folds  of  the  Nawaub's  garment.  In  the  meantime, 
take  this  missive,  and  when  you  are  in  possession  of  Bangalore, 
despatch  at  to  General  Smith,  whose  division  shall  have  orders 
to  approach  as  near  the  frontiers  of  Mysore  as  may  l)e,  without 
causing  suspicion." 
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Thus  parted  this  worthy  pair ;  Paupiah  to  report  to  \m  prin- 
cipal the  progress  of  these  dark  machinations,  Middlemas  to  join 
the  Begum,  on  her  return  to  the  Mysore.  The  gold  and  dia- 
monds of  Tippoo,  the  importance  which  he  was  about  to  acquire, 
the  ridding  himself  at  once  of  the  capricious  authority  of  the 
irritable  Tippoo,  and  the  troublesome  claims  of  the  Begum,  were 
such  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation,  that  he  scarcely 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  European  victim,  unless  to  salve  his 
conscience  with  the  hope  that  the  sole  injury  she  could  sustain 
might  be  the  alarm  of  a  few  days,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  would  acquire  the  means  of  delivering  her  from  the  tyrant, 
in  whose  Zenana  she  was  to  remain  a  temporaiy  prisoner.  He 
resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstain  from  seeing  her  till  the 
moment  he  could  afford  her  protection,  justly  considering  the 
danger  which  his  whole  plan  might  incur,  if  he  again  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  Begum.  This  he  trusted  was  now  asleep  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  Tippoo's  camp,  near  Ban- 
galore, it  was  his  study  to  soothe  this  ambitious  and  crafty 
female  by  blandishments,  intermingled  with  the  more  splendid 
prospects  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  opened  to  them  both,  as 
he  pretended,  by  the  success  of  his  present  enterprise.* 

*  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  such  things  could  only  be  acted  in  the  ear- 
lier period  of  onr  Indian  settlements,  when  the  check  of  the  Directors  was  imper- 
fect, and  that  of  the  Crown  did  not  exist.  My  friend  Mr.  Fatrscribe  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  an  anachronism  in  the  introduction  of  Paupiah,  the  Bramin  Dnbash 
of  the  English  governor. — C.  0. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

It  f^peare  that  the  jealous  and  tyraanical  Begum  did  not 
long  suspend  her  purpose  of  agonizing  her  rival  by  acquainting 
her  with  her  intended  fate.  By  prayers  or  rewards,  Menie 
Gray  prevailed  on  a  servant  of  Ram  Sing  Oottah,  to  deliver  to 
Hartley  the  following  distracted  note  : — 

"  AD  is  true  your  fears  foretold — ^He  has  delivered  me  up  to 
a  cmel  woman,  who  threatens  to  sell  me  to  the  tyrant,  Tippoo. 
Save  me  if  you  can— if  you  have  not  pity,  or  cannot  give  me 
aid,  there  is  none  left  upon  earth. — ^M.  6." 

The  haste  with  which  Dr.  Hartley  sped  to  the  Fort,  and 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  Grovemor,  was  defeated  by  the 
delays  interposed  by  Paupiah. 

It  did  not  suit  ihe  plans  of  this  artful  Hindoo,  that  any  in- 
terruption should  be  opposed  to  the  departure  of  the  Begum 
and  her  favourite,  considering  how  much  the  plans  of  the  last 
corresponded  with  his  own.  He  affected  incredulity  on  the 
diarge,  when  Hartley  complained  of  an  Englishwoman  being 
detained  in  the  train  of  the  Begum  against  her  consent,  treated 
the  complaint  of  Miss  Gray  as  the  result  of  some  female  quarrel 
unworthy  of  particular  attention,  and  when  at  length  he  took 
some  steps  for  examining  further  into  the  matter,  he  contrived 
tbey  should  be  so  tardy,  that  the  Begum  and  her  retinue  were 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  interruption. 

Hartley  let  his  indignation  betray  him  into  reproaches  against 
Paupiah,  in  which  his  principal  was  not  spared.  This  only 
served  to  give  the  impassable  Bramin  a  pretext  for  excluding 
hun  fipom  the  Residency,  with  a  hint,  that  if  his  language  con- 
tinued to  be  of  such  an  imprudent  character,  he  might  expect 
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to  be  removed  from  Madras,  and  stationed  at  some  hill-fort  or 
village  among  the  moimtains,  where  his  medical  knowledge 
would  find  full  exercise  in  protecting  himself  and  others  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

As  he  retired,  bursting  with  inefiectual  indignation,  Esdale 
was  the  first  person  whom  Hartley  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  to 
him,  stung  with  impatience,  he  communicated  what  he  termed 
the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Grovemor's  Dubash,  connived  at, 
as  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Governor 
himself;  exclaiming  against  the  want  of  spirit  which  they  be- 
trayed, in  abandoning  a  British  subject  to  the  fraud  of  rene- 
gades, and  the  force  of  a  tyrant. 

Esdale  listened  with  that  sort  of  anxiety  which  prudent  men 
betray  when  they  feel  themselves  like  to  be  drawn  into  trouble 
by  the  discourse  of  an  imprudent  friend. 

"  If  you  desire  to  be  personally  righted  in  this  matter,"  said 
he  at  length,  "  you  must  apply  to  Leadenhall  Street,  where  I 
suspect — ^betwixt  ourselves— complaints  are  accumulating  &8t, 
both  against  Paupiah  and  his  master." 

"  I  care  for  neither  of  them,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  I  need  no  per- 
sonal redress — ^I  desire  none — I  only  want  succour  for  Menie 
Gray." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Esdale,  "  you  have  only  one  resource — 
you  must  apply  to  Hyder  himself " 

"  To  Hyder — ^to  the  usurper — ^the  tyrant?" 

"  Yes,  to  this  usurper  and  tyrant,"  answered  Esdale,  "  you 
must  be  contented  to  apply.  His  pride  is,  to  be  thought  a  strict 
administrator  of  justice ;  and  perhaps  he  may  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  choose  to  display  himself  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
partial magistrate." 

"  Then  I  go  to  demand  justice  at  his  footstool,"  said 
Hartley. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Hartley,"  answered  his  friend ;  **  first 
consider  the  risk.  Hyder  is  just  by  reflection,  and  perhaps 
from  political  considerations ;  but  by  temperament,  his  blood  is 
as  unruly  as  ever  beat  imder  a  black  skin,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
him  in  the  vein  of  judging,  he  is  likely  enough  to  be  in  that  of 
killing.  Stakes  and  bowstrings  are  as  frequently  in  his  head  as 
the  adjustment  of  the  scales  of  justice." 

"  No  matter — I  will  bstontly  present  myself  at  his  Diurlmr. 
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The  Governor  cannot  for  very  shame  refuse  me  letters  of  cre- 
dence." 

"  Never  think  of  asking  them,"  said  his  more  experienced 
friend  ;  "  it  would  cost  Paupiah  little  to  have  them  so  worded  as 
to  induce  Hyder  to  rid  our  sable  Dubash,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
of  the  sturdy  free-spoken  Dr.  Adam  Hartley.  A  Vakeel,  or 
messenger  of  government  sets  out  to-morrow  for  Seringapatittn ; 
contrive  to  join  him  on  the  road,  Ms  psussport  will  protect  you 
botL  Do  you  know  none  of  the  chiefs  about  Hyder's  person  ?" 
.  '^  None,  excepting  his  late  emissary  to  this  place,  Barak  el 
Hadgi,"  answered  Hartley. 

"  His  support,"  said  Esdale,  "  although  only  a  Fakir,  may 
1)6  as  effectual  as  that  of  persons  of  more  essential  consequence; 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  where  the  caprice  of  a  despot  is  the  ques- 
tion in  debate,  there  is  no  knowing  upon  what  it  is  best  to 
reckon. — ^Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Hartley,  leave  this  poor 
girl  to  her  fate.  After  all,  by  placing  yourself  in  an  attitude 
of  endeavouring  to  save  her,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you 
only  ensure  your  own  destruction." 

Hartley  shook  his  head,  and  bade  Esdale  hastily  farewell ; 
leaving  him  in  the  happy  and  self-applauding  state  of  mind 
proper  to  one  who  has  given  the  best  advice  possible  to  a  friend, 
and  may  conscientiously  wash  his  hands  of  all  consequences. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  money,  and  with  the  attend- 
ance of  three  trusty  native  servants,  mounted  like  himself  on 
Arab  horses,  and  carrying  with  them  no  tent,  and  very  little 
baggage,  the  anxious  Hartley  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the 
road  to  Mysore,  endeavouring,  in  the  meantime,  by  recollecting 
every  story  he  had  ever  heard  of  Hyder's  justice  and  forbearance, 
to  assure  himself  that  he  should  find  the  Nawaub  disposed  to 
protect  a  helpless  female,  even  against  the  future  heir  of  his 
empire. 

Before  he  crossed  the  Madras  territory,  he  overtook  the  Vakeel, 
or  messenger  of  the  British  Government,  of  whom  Esdale  had 
spoken.  This  man,  accustomed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  permit 
adv^itnrous  European  traders  who  desired*  to  visit  Hyder's 
capital,  to  share  his  protection,  passport,  and  escort,  was  not 
disposed  to  refuse  the  same  good  ofiice  to  a  gentleman  of  credit 
at  Madras ;  and,  propitiated  by  an  additional  gratuity,  under- 
took to  travel  as  speedily  as  possible.     It  was  a  journey  which 
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waa  not  prosecuted  without  much  fatigue  and  considerable  dan- 
ger, as  they  had  to  traverse  a  country  frequently  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  war,  more  especially  when  they  approached  the 
Ohauts,  those  tremendous  mountain-passes  which  descend  frt)m 
the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  through  which  the  mighty  stzeams 
that  arise  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  find  ^eir  way 
to  the  ocean. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  the  party  reached  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
perilous  passes,  up  which  lay  the  road  to  Seringapatanu  A 
narrow  path,  which  in  summer  resembled  an  empty  water-course, 
winding  upwards  among  immense  rocks  and  precipices,  was  at 
one  time  completely  overshadowed  by  dark  groves  of  teak-trees, 
and  at  another,  found  its  way  beside  impenetrable  jungles,  the 
habitation  of  jackals  and  tigers. 

By  means  of  this  unsocial  path  the  travellers  threaded  their 
way  in  silence, — Hartley,  whose  impatience  kept  him  before  the 
Vakeel,  eagerly  enquiring  when  the  moon  would  enlighten  ^be 
darkness,  which,  after  the  sun^s  disappearance,  closed  fast  around 
them.  He  was  answered  by  the  natives  according  to  their 
usual  mode  of  expression,  that  the  moon  was  in  her  dark  side, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  hope  to  behold  her  bursting  through  a 
cloud  to  illuminate  the  thickets  and  strata  of  black  and  slaty 
rocks,  amongst  which  they  were  wmding.  Hartley  had  there- 
fore no  resource,  save  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
lighted  match  of  the  Sowar,  or  horseman,  who  rode  before  him, 
which  for  sufficient  reasons,  was  always  kept  in  readiness  to  be 
applied  to  the  priming  of  the  matchlock*  The  vidette,  on  his 
part,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Dowrah,  a  guide  supplied  at 
the  last  village,  who,  having  got  more  than  half  way  from  his 
own  house,  was  much  to  be  suspected  of  meditating  how  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  going  ftuther.* 

The  Dowrah,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  the  Ughted 
match  and  loaded  gun  behind  him,  hollowed  from  time  to  time 


*  In  every  village  tbe  Dowrah,  or  Guide,  is  an  official  person,  upon  the  public 
establishment)  and  receives  a  portion  of  the  harvest  or  other  revenue,  along  with 
the  Smith,  the  Sweeper,  and  the  Barber.  As  he  gets  nothing  from  the  trm^^eUers 
whom  it  is  his  office  to  conduct,  he  never  scruples  to  shorten  his  own  journe j  and 
prolong  theirs  by  taking  them  to  the  nearest  village,  without  reference  to  the  most 
direct  line  of  route,  and  sometimes  deserts  them  entirely.  If  the  regular  Dowrah 
is  sick  or  absent,  no  wealth  can  procure  a  substitnte. 
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to  show  that  he  was  on  his  duty,  and  to  accelerate  the  march 
of  the  travellers.  His  cries  were  answered  by  an  occasional 
ejaculation  of  UUa  from  the  black  soldiers,  who  closed  the  rear^ 
and  who  were  meditating  on  former  adventures,  the  plundering 
of  a  Eaffiloy  (party  of  travelling  merchants,)  or  some  such  ex« 
ploit,  or  perhaps  reflecting  that  a  tiger,  in  the  neighbouring 
JQD^e,  might  be  watching  patiently  for  the  last  of  the  party,  in 
order  to  spring  upon  him,  according  to  his  usual  practice. 

The  sun,  which  appeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  left 
them,  served  to  light  the  travellers  in  the  remainder  of  the 
asoeot,  and  called  forth  from  the  Mahomedans  belonging  to  the 
party  the  morning  prayer  of  Alia  Akber,  which  resounded  in 
long  notes  among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  they  continued 
with  better  advantage  their  forced  march  until  the  pass  opened 
upon  a  boundless  extent  of  jungle,  with  a  single  high  mud  fort 
rising  through  the  midst  of  it.  Upon  this  plain  rapine  and  war 
had  suspended  the  labours  of  industry,  and  the  rich  vegetation 
of  the  soil  had  in  a  few  years  converted  a  fertile  champaign 
country  into  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  Accordingly,  the 
banks  of  a  small  nullah,  or  brook,  were  covered  with  the  foot- 
marks of  tigers  and  other  animals  of  prey. 

Here  the  travellers  stopped  to  drink,  and  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  their  horses ;  and  it  was  near  this  spot,  that  Hartley 
saw  a  si^t  which  forced  him  to  compare  the  subject  which  en- 
groBsed  his  own  thoughts,  with  the  distress  that  had  afflicted 
another. 

At  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the  brook,  the  guide  called 
their  attention  to  a  most  wretched  looking  man,  overgrown  with 
hair,  who  was  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  His  body  was 
covered  with  mud  and  ashes,  his  skin  sim-bumt,  his  drees  a  few 
wretched  tatters.  He  appeai*ed  not  to  observe  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  a  word,  but  remainr 
ing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  and  rude  tomb,  formed  of  the 
black  slate  stones  which  lay  around,  and  exhibiting  a  small  re- 
cess for  a  lamp.  As  they  approached  the  man,  and  placed 
before  him  a  rupee  or  two,  and  some  rice,  they  observed  that  a 
tiger's  skull  and  bones  lay  beside  him,  with  a  sabre  almost  con- 
sumed by  rust. 

While  they  gazed  on  tiiis  miserable  object,  the  guide  acquaint- 
ed them  with  his  tragical  history.     Sadhu  Sing  had  been  a 
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Sipahee,  or  soldier,  and  freebooter  of  course,  the  native  and  the 
pride  of  a  half-ruined  vUlage  wliich  they  had  passed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.     He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  Sipahee 
who  served  in  the  mud  fort  which  they  saw  at  a  distance  rising 
above  the  jimgle.     In  due  time,  Sadhu,  with  his  friends,  came 
for  the  purpose  of  the  marriage,  and  to  bring  home  the  bride. 
She  was  mounted  on  a  Tatoo,  a  small  horse  belonging  to  the 
country,  and  Sadhu  and  his  friends  preceded  her  on  foot,  in  all 
their  joy  and  pride.    As  they  approached  the  nullah  near  which 
the  travellers  were  resting,  there  was  heard  a  dreadfiil  roar,  ac- 
companied by  a  shriek  of  agony.     Sadhu  Sing,  who  instantly 
turned,  saw  no  trace  of  his  bride,  save  that  her  horse  ran  wild 
in  one  direction,  whilst  in  the  other  the  long  grass  and  reeds  of 
the  jimgle  were  moving  like  the  ripple  of  the  ocean,  when  dis- 
torted by  the  course  of  a  shark  holding  its  way  near  the  surface. 
Sadhu  drew  his  sabre  and  rushed  forward  in  that  direction ;  the 
rest  of  the  party  remained  motionless  until  roused  by  a  short 
roar  of  agony.     They  then  plunged  into  the  jungle  with  their 
drawn  weapons,  where  they  speedily  found  Sadhu  Sing  holding 
in  his  arms  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  bride,  where  a  little  farther 
lay  the  body  of  the  tiger,  slain  by  such  a  blow  over  the  neck  as 
desperation  itself  could  alone  have  discharged. — ^The  brideless 
bridegroom  would  permit  none  to  interfere  with  his  sorrow. 
He  dug  a  grave  for  his  Mora,  and  erected  over  it  the  rude  tomb 
they  saw,  and  never  afterwards  left  the  spot.     The  beasts  of 
prey  themselves  seemed  to  respect  or  dread  the  extremity  of  his 
sorrow.     His  friends  brought  him  food  and  water  from  the 
nullah,  but  he  neither  smiled  nor  showed  any  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment, unless  when  they  brought  him  flowers  to  deck  the 
grave  of  Mora.     Four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  guide^  had 
passed  away,  and  there  Sadhu  Sing  still  remained  among  the 
trophies  of  his  grief  and  his  vengeance,  exhibiting  all  the  83rm]>- 
toms  of  advanced  age,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  youth.    The 
tale  hastened  the  travellers  from  their  resting-place  ;  the  Vakeel 
because  it  reminded  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  jungle,  and 
Hartley  because  it  coincided  too  well  with  the  probable  fate  of 
his  beloved,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  a  more  formidable  tiger 
than  that  whose  skeleton  lay  beside  Sadhu  Sing. 

It  was  at  the  mud  fort  abeady  mentioned  that  the  travellers 
received  the  first  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Begmn  and 
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her  party,  by  a  Peon  (or  foot-soldier)  who  had  been  in  their 
compaay,  but  was  now  on  his  return  to  the  coast.  They  had 
trayelled,  he  said,  with  great  speed,  until  they  ascended  the 
Ghauts,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  the  Begiun's  own 
forces ;  and  he  and  others,  who  had  been  brought  from  Madras 
as  a  temporary  escort,  were  paid  and  dismissed  to  their  homes.. 
After  this,  he  understood  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Begum 
Hootee  Mahul,  to  proceed  by  slow  marches  and  frequent  halts, 
to  Baogalore,  the  vicinity  of  which  place  she  did  not  desire  to 
readi  until  Prince  Tippoo,  with  whom  she  desired  an  interview, 
flhould  have  returned  from  an  expedition  towards  Vandicotta, 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged. 

From  the  result  of  his  anxious  enquiries,  Hartley  had  reason 
to  hope,  that  though  Seringapatam  was  seventy-five  miles  more 
to  the  eastward  than  Bangalore,  yet,  by  using  diligence,  he 
might  have  time  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Hyder,  and 
beseech  his  interposition,  before  the  meeting  betwixt  Tippoo 
and  the  Begum  should  decide  the  fate  of  Menie  Gray.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  trembled  as  the  Peon  told  him  that  the  Begum's 
Bukshee,  or  General,  who  had  travelled  to  Madras  with  her  in 
disguise,  had  now  assumed  the  dress  and  character  belonging 
to  bis  rank,  and  it  was  expected  he  was  to  be  honoured  by  the 
Mahomedan  Prince  with  some  high  office  of  dignity.  With 
still  deeper  anxiety,  he  learned  that  a  palanquin,  watched  with 
sedulous  care  by  the  slaves  of  Oriental  jealousy,  contained,  it 
was  whispered,  a  Feringi,  or  Frankish  woman,  beautiful  as  a 
Houri,  who  had  been  brought  from  England  by  the  Begiun,  as 
a  present  to  Tippoo.  The  deed  of  villany  was  therefore  in  full 
train  to  be  accomplished ;  it  remained  to  see  whether  by  dili- 
gence on  Hartley's  side,  its  course  could  be  interrupted. 

When  this  eager  vindicator  of  betrayed  innocence  arrived  in 
the  capital  of  Hyder,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  consumed  no 
time  in  viewing  the  temple  of  the  celebrated  Vishnoo,  or  in  sur- 
veying the  splendid  Gardens  called  Loll-bang,  which  were  the 
monument  of  Hyder's  magnificence,  and  now  hold  his  mortal 
remains.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the 
city,  than  he  hastened  to  the  principal  Mosque,  having  no  doubt 
that  he  was  there  most  likely  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Barak  el 
Hadgi.  He  approached  accordingly  the  sacred  spot,  and  as  to 
enter  it  would  have  cost  a  Feringi  his  life,  he  employed  the 
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agency  of  a  devout  MusBuhnan  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  person  whom  he  sought.  He  v^as  not  long  in  learning 
that  the  Fakir  Barak  was  within  the  Mosque,  as  he  had  antici* 
pated,  basied  with  his  holy  office  of  reading  passages  from  the 
Koran,  and  its  most  approved  commentators.  To  interrupt 
him  in  his  devout  task  was  impossible,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
high  bribe  that  he  could  prevail  on  the  same  Moslem  whom  he 
had  before  employed,  to  sUp  into  the  sleeve  of  the  holy  man*s 
robe  a  paper  containing  his  name,  and  that  of  the  E[han  in  which 
the  Vakeel  had  t-aken  up  his  residence.  The  agent  brought 
back  for  answer,  that  the  Fakir,  immersed,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, iQ  the  holy  service  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing, had  paid  no  visible  attention  to  the  symbol  of  intimation 
which  the  Feringi  Sahib  (European  gentleman)  had  sent  to  him« 
Distracted  with  the  loss  of  time,  of  which  each  moment  was 
precious.  Hartley  next  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Mussul- 
man to  interrupt  the  Fakir's  devotions  with  a  verbal  message ; 
but  the  man  was  indignant  at  the  very  proposal. 

"  Dog  of  a  Christian  !  "  he  said,  "  what  art  thou  and  thy 
whole  generation,  that  Barak  el  Hadgi  should  lose  a  divine 
thought  for  the  sake  of  an  infidel  like  thee  ?  " 

Exasperated  beyond  self-possession,  the  unfortunate  Hartley 
was  now  about  to  intrude  upon  the  precincts  of  the  Mosque  in 
person,  in  hopes  of  interrupting  the  formal  prolonged  recitation 
which  issued  from  its  recesses,  when  an  old  man  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  prevented  him  from  a  rashness  which  mi^t 
have  cost  him  his  hfe,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  You  are  a 
Sahib  Angrezie,  [English  gentleman ;]  I  have  been  a  Telinga 
[a  private  soldier]  in  the  Company's  service,  and  have  eaten 
their  salt.  I  will  do  your  errand  for  you  to  the  Fakir  Barak 
el  Hadgi." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  Mosque,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  Fakir's  answer,  in  these  enigmatical  words : — "  He 
who  would  see  the  sun  rise  must  watch  till  the  dawn." 

With  this  poor  subject  of  consolation.  Hartley  retired  to  his 
inn,  to  meditate  on  the  futility  of  the  professions  of  the  natives, 
and  to  devise  some  other  mode  of  finding  access  to  Hyder  than 
that  which  he  had  hitherto  trusted  to.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  lost  all  hope,  being  informed  by  his  late  fellow-traveller, 
whom  he  found  at  the  Khan,  that  the  Nawaub  was  absent  firom 
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the  city  on  a  secret  expedition,  which  might  detain  him  for  two 
or  three  days.  This  was  the  answer  which  the  Vakeel  himself 
had  received  from  the  Dewan,  with  a  farther  intimation,  that 
he  must  hold  himself  ready,  when  he  was  required,  to  deliver 
hiB  credentials  to  Prince  Tippoo,  instead  of  the  Nawaub ;  his 
boaness  being  referred  to  the  former,  in  a  way  not  very  pro- 
mismg  for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Hartley  was  now  nearly  thrown  into  despair.  He  applied 
to  more  than  one  officer  supposed  to  have  credit  with  the  Na- 
waab,  bat  the  slightest  hint  of  the  nature  of  his  business  seemed 
to  strike  all  with  terror.  Not  one  of  the  persons  he  applied  to 
would  engage  in  the  afifair,  or  even  consent  to  give  it  a  hear- 
ing ;  and  the  Dewan  plainly  told  him,  that  to  engage  in  opposi- 
tion to  Prince  Tippoo's  wishes,  was  the  ready  way  to  destruction, 
and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  the  coast.  Driven  almost  to 
disti^u^on  by  his  various  failures,  Hartley  betook  himself  in  the 
evening  to  the  Khan.  The  call  of  the  Muezzins  thundering 
from  the  minarets,  had  invited  the  faithAil  to  prayers,  when  a  black 
servant,  about  fifteen  years  old,  stood  before  Hartley,  and  pro- 
nomiced  these  words,  deliberately,  and  twice  over, — "  Thus  says 
Barak  el  Hadgi,  the  watcher  in  the  Mosque  :  He  that  would  see 
the  snn  rise,  let  him  turn  towaltds  the  east."  He  then  left  the 
caravanserai ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  Hartley,  start- 
ing from  the  carpet  on  which  he  had  lain  down  to  repose  him- 
self, followed  his  youthful  guide  with  renewed  vigour  and 
palpitating  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  Twas  the  hour  whoQ  rites  unholy 
Call'd  each  Paynitu  voice  to  prayer, 
And  the  star  that  faded  slowly, 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 

Day  his  sultry  fires  had  wasted, 

Calm  and  cool  the  moonbeams  shone ; 
To  the  Vizier's  lofty  palace 

One  bold  Christian  came  alone. 

Thomas  Caxfbbll.     Quoted  from  memory. 

The  twilight  darkened  into  night  80  fast,  that  it  was  only 
by  his  white  dress  that  Hartley  could  discern  his  guide,  as  he 
tripped  along  the  splendid  Bazaar  of  the  city.  But  the  obscu- 
rity was  so  far  favourable,  that  it  prevented  the  inconvenient 
attention  which  the  natives  might  otherwise  have  bestowed  upon 
the  European  in  his  native  dress,  a  sight  at  that  time  very  rare 
in  Seringapatam. 

The  various  turnings  and  windings  through  which  he  was 
conducted,  ended  at  a  small  door  in  a  wall,  which,  from  the 
branches  that  hung  over  it,  seemed  to  surround  a  garden  or 
grove. 

The  postern  opened  on  a  tap  from  his  guide,  and  the  slave 
having  entered.  Hartley  prepared  to  follow,  but  stepped  back 
as  a  gigantic  African  brandished  at  his  head  a  scimitar  throe 
fingers  broad.  The  young  slave  touched  his  countryman  with 
a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch 
disabled  the  giant,  whose  arm  and  weapon  sunk  instantly. 
Hartley  entered  without  farther  opposition,  and  was  now  in  a 
grove  of  mango-trees,  through  which  an  infant  moon  was  twink- 
ling faintly  amid  the  munnur  of  waters,  the  sweet  song  of 
the  nightingale,  and  the  odours  of  the  rose,  yellow  jasmine, 
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orange  and  citron  flowers,  and  Persian  narcissus.  Huge  domes 
and  arches,  which  were  seen  imperfectly  in  the  quivering  light, 
seemed  to  intimate  the  neighbourhood  of  some  sacred  edifice, 
where  the  Fakir  had  doubtless  taken  up  his  residence. 

Hartley  pressed  on  with  as  much  haste  as  he  could,  and 
entered  a  side-door  and  narrow  vaulted  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  anpther  door.  Here  his  guide  stopped,  but  pointed 
and  made  indications  that  the  European  should  enter.  Hart- 
ley did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  cell,  such  as  we  have 
formerly  described,  wherein  sate  Barak  el  Hadgi,  with  another 
Fakir,  who,  to  judge  from  the  extreme  dignity  of  a  white  beard, 
which  ascended  up  to  his  eyes  on  each  side,  must  be  a  man  of 
great  sanctity,  as  well  as  importance. 

Hartley  pronounced  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum 
in  the  most  modest  and  deferential  tone ;  but  his  former  friend 
was  80  far  from  responding  in  their  former  strain  of  intimacy, 
diat,  having  consulted  the  eye  of  his  older  companion,  he 
barely  pointed  to  a  third  carpet,  upon  which  the  stranger 
seated  himself  cross-legged  after  the  country  fashion,  and  a 
profound  sUence  prevailed  for  the  space  of  several  minutes. 
Hartley  knew  the  Oriental  customs  too  well  to  endanger  the 
snceess  of  his  suit  by  precipitation.  He  waited  an  intimation 
to  speak.     At  length  it  came,  and  from  Barak. 

"  ^Vhen  the  pilgrim  Barak,*'  he  said,  "  dwelt  at  Madras,  he 
had  eyes  and  a  tongue ;  but  now  he  is  guided  by  those  of  his 
&ther,  the  holy  Scheik  Hali  ben  Khaledoun,  the  superior  of  his 
convent." 

This  extreme  humility  Hartley  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
affectation  of  possessing  superior  influence,  which  Barak  had 
shown  while  at  the  Presidency ;  but  exaggeration  of  their  own 
consequence  is  a  foible  common  to  all  who  find  themselves  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  Addressing  the  senior  Fakir,  therefore,  he 
told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  villainous  plot  which 
was  laid  to  betray  Menie  Gray  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
Tippoo.  He  made  his  suit  for  the  reverend  father's  interces- 
sion with  the  Prince  himself,  and  with  his  father  the  Nawaub, 
in  the  most  persuasive  terms.  The  Fakir  listened  to  him  with 
an  inflexible  and  immovable  aspect,  similar  to  that  with  which 
a  wooden  saint  regards  his  eager  supplicants.  There  was  a 
second  pause,  when,  after  resuming  his  pleading  more  than 
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once,  Hartley  was  at  length  compelled  to  end  it  for  want  of 
matter. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  elder  Fakir,  who,  after  shoot- 
ing a  glance  at  his  yomiger  companion  by  a  turn  of  the  eye, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  head  and 
body,  said,  "  The  unbeliever  has  spoken  like  a  poet.  But  does 
he  think  that  the  Nawaub  Khan  Hyder  Ali  Behauder  will  con- 
test with  his  son  Tippoo  the  victorious,  the  possession  of  an 
infidel  slave?" 

Hartley  received  at  the  same  tune  a  side  glance  from  Barak, 
as  if  encouraging  him  to  plead  his  own  cause.  He  suffered  a 
minute  to  elapse,  and  then  replied, — 

"  The  Nawaub  is  in  the  place  of  the  Prophet,  a  judge  over 
the  low  as  well  as  high.  It  is  written,  that  when  the  Prophet 
decided  a  controversy  between  the  two  sparrows  concerning  a 
grain  of  rice,  bis  wife  Fatima  said  to  him,  '  Doth  the  Mission- 
ary of  Allah  well  to  bestow  his  time  in  distributing  justice  on 
a  matter  so  slight,  and  between  such  despicable  litigants?' — 
'  Know,  woman,'  answered  the  Prophet,  *  that  the  sparrows  and 
the  grain  of  rice  are  the  creation  of  AUah.  They  are  not  worth 
more  than  thou  hast  spoken ;  but  justice  is  a  treasure  of  ines- 
timable price,  and  it  must  be  unparted  by  him  .who  holdeth 
power  to  all  who  require  it  at  his  hand.  The  Prince  doth  the 
will  of  Allah,  who  gives  it  alike  in  small  matters  as  in  great, 
and  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  powerful.  To  the  hungry  bird, 
a  grain  of  rice  is  as  a  chaplet  of  pearls  to  a  sovereign.' — ^I  have 
spoken." 

"  Bismallah ! — ^Praised  be  God !  he  hath  spoken  like  a 
Moullah,"  said  the  elder  Fakir,  with  a  little  more  emotion,  and 
some  inclination  of  his  head  towards  Barak,  for  on  Hartley  he 
scarcely  deigned  even  to  look. 

"  The  lips  have  spoken  it  which  cannot  lie,"  replied  Barak, 
and  there  was  again  a  pause. 

It  was  once  more  broken  by  Scheik  Hali,  who,  addressing 
himself  directly  to  Hartley,  demanded  of  him,  "Hast  thou 
heard,  Feringi,  of  aught  of  treason  meditated  by  this  Kafr 
[infidel]  against  the  Nawaub  Behauder?" 

"  Out  of  a  traitor  cometh  treason,"  said  Hartley,  "  but,  to 

speak  after  my  knowledge,  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  design." 

.  **  There  is  truth  in  the  words  of  him,"  said  the  Fakir,  "  who 
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accoseth  not  his  enemy  save  on  his  knowledge.  The  things 
thou  hast  spoken  shaU  be  laid  before  the  Nawaub ;  and  as  Allah 
and  he  will,  so  shall  the  issue  be.  Meantime,  return  to  thy 
Khan,  and  prepare  to  attend  the  Vakeel  of  thy  government, 
who  is  to  travel  with  dawn  to  Bangalore,  the  strong,  the 
happy,  the  holy  city.  Peace  be  with  thee ! — Is  it  not  so,  my 
son?'' 

Barak,  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  replied,  "  Even  as 
my  father  hath  spoken." 

Hartley  had  no  alternative  but  to  arise  and  take  his 
leave  with  the  usual  phrase,  "  Salam — God's  peace  be  with 
vou!" 

His  yonthful  guide,  who  waited  his  return  without,  conducted 
him  once  more  to  his  Khan,  through  by-paths  which  he  could 
not  have  found  out  without  pilotage.  His  thoughts  were  in  the 
meantime  strongly  engaged  on  his  late  interview.  He  knew  the 
Moslem  men  of  religion  were  not  implicitly  to  be  trusted.  The 
whole  scene  might  be  a  scheme  of  Barak,  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  patronising  a  European  in  a  delicate  affair;  and  he 
determined  to  be  guided  by  what  should  seem  to  confirm  or 
discredit  the  intimation  which  he  had  received. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Khan,  he  found  the  Vakeel  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  a  great  bustle,  preparing  to  obey  directions 
tiaQsmitted  to  him  by  the  Nawaub's  Dewan,  or  treasurer, 
directmg  him  to  depart  the  next  morning  with  break  of  day  for 
Baugalore. 

He  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  order,  and  when  Hartley 
intimated  his  purpose  of  accompanying  him,  seemed  to  think 
him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  hinting  the  probability  that  Hyder 
meant  to  get  rid  of  them  both  by  means  of  the  freebooters, 
through  whose  countries  they  were  to  pass  with  such  a  feeble 
escort  This  fear  gave  way  to  another,  when  the  time  of  de- 
parture came,  at  which  moment  there  rode  up  about  two  hundred 
of  the  Nawaub's  native  cavalry.  The  Sirdar  who  commanded 
these  troops  behaved  with  civility,  and  stated  that  he  was 
directed  to  attend  upon  the  travellers,  and  to  provide  for  their 
safety  and  convenience  on  the  journey ;  but  his  manner  was 
reserved  and  distant,  and  the  Vakeel  insisted  that  the  force  was 
intended  to  prevent  their  escape,  rather  than  for  their  protection 
Under  such  unpleasant  auspices,  the  journey  between   Ser- 
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ingapatam  aud  Baugalore  was  accompliBhed  m  two  days  and  part 
of  a  third,  the  distance  being  nearly  eighty  miles. 

On  arriving  in  view  of  this  fine  aDd  populous  city,  they  found 
an  encampment  ahready  established  within  a  mile  of  its  walls. 
It  occupied  a  tope  or  knoll,  covered  with  trees,  and  looked  full 
on  the  gardens  which  Tippoo  had  created  in  one  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  rich  pavilions  of  the  principal  persons  flamed  with 
silk  and  gold ;  and  spears  with  gilded  points,  or  poles  support- 
ing gold  knobs,  displayed  nmnerous  little  banners  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Prophet.  This  was  the  camp  of  the  Begum 
Mootee  Mahul,  who,  with  a  small  body  of  her  troops,  about  two 
hundred  men,  was  waiting  the  return  of  Tippoo  under  the  walls 
of  Baogalore.  Their  private  motives  for  desiring  a  meeting 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with ;  to  the  public  the  visit  of  the 
Begum  had  only  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  deference,  fre- 
quently paid  by  inferior  and  subordinate  princes  to  the  patrons 
whom  they  depend  upon. 

These  facts  ascertained,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Nawaub  took  up 
his  own  encampment  within  sight  of  that  of  the  Begum,  but  at 
about  half  a  mile's  distance,  despatching  to  the  city  a  messenger 
to  announce  to  the  Prince  Tippoo,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive, 
that  he  had  come  hither  with  the  English  Vakeel. 

The  bustle  of  pitching  a  few  tents  was  soon  over,  and  Hart- 
ley, solitary  and  sad,  was  left  to  walk  under  the  shade  of  two 
or  three  mango-trees,  and  looking  to  the  displayed  streamers  of 
the  Begum's  encampment,  to  reflect  that  amid  these  insignia  of 
Mahomedanism  Menie  Gray  remained,  destined  by  a  profligate 
and  treacherous  lover  to  the  fate  of  slavery  to  a  heathen  tyrant. 
The  consciousness  of  being  in  her  vicinity  added  to  the  bitter 
pangs  with  which  Hartley  contemplated  her  situation,  and  re- 
flected how  little  chance  there  appeared  of  his  being  eible  to 
rescue  her  from  it  by  the  mere  force  of  reason  aud  justice, 
which  was  all  he  could  oppose  to  the  selfish  passions  of  a  vo- 
luptuous tyrant.  A  lover  of  romance  might  have  meditated 
some  means  of  efiecting  her  release  by  force  or  address ;  but 
Hartley,  though  a  man  of  courage,  had  no  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  would  have  regarded  as  desperate  any  attempt  of  the  khid. 

His  sole  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  the  impression  which 
he  had  apparently  made  upon  the  elder  Fakir,  which  he  could  not 
help  hoping  might  be  of  some  avail  to  him.     But  on  one  thing 
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he  was  firmly  resolved,  and  that  was  not  to  relinquish  the  cause 
he  had  engaged  in  whilst  a  grain  of  hope  remained.  He  had 
seen  in  his  own  profession  a  quickening  and  a  revival  of  life  in 
the  patient^s  eye,  even  when  glazed  apparently  by  the  hand  of 
Death ;  and  he  was  taught  confidence  amidst  moral  evil  by  his 
saccess  in  relieving  that  which  was  physical  only. 

While  Hartley  was  thus  meditating,  he  was  roused  to  atten- 
tion by  a  heavy  firing  of  artillery  from  the  high  bastions  of  the 
town ;  and  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  could  see  ad- 
vancing, on  the  northern  side  of  Bangalore,  a  tide  of  cavalry, 
riding  tumultuously  forward,  brandishing  their  spears  in  all 
different  attitudes,  and  pressing  their  horses  to  a  gallop.  The 
clouds  of  dust  which  attended  this  vanguard,  for  such  it  was, 
combined  with  the  smoke  of  the  guns,  did  not  permit  Hartley 
to  see  distinctly  the  main  body  which  followed ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  howdahed  elephants  and  royal  banners  dimly  seen 
through  the  haze,  plainly  intimated  the  return  of  Tippoo  to 
Bangalore  ;  while  shouts,  and  irregular  discharges  of  musketry, 
announced  the  real  or  pretended  rejoicing  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  city  gates  received  the  living  torrent,  which  rolled  towards 
them ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  were  soon  dispersed,  and 
the  horizon  was  restored  to  serenity  and  silence. 

The  meeting  between  persons  of  importance,  more  especially 
of  royal  rank,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  in  India, 
and  generally  much  address  is  employed  to  induce  the  person 
receiving  the  visit,  to  come  as  fSar  as  possible  to  meet  the  visitor. 
From  merely  rising  up,  or  going  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  to 
advancing  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  that  of  the  city,  or, 
finidly,  to  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road,  is  all  subject  to  nego- 
tiation. But  Tippoo's  impatience  to  possess  the  fair  European 
induced  him  to  grant  oh  this  occasion  a  much  greater  degree 
of  courtesy  than  the  Begum  had  dared  to  expect,  and  he  ap- 
pointed his  garden,  adjacent  to  the  city  walls,  and  indeed 
included  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications,  as  the  place 
of  their  meeting ;  the  hour  noon,  on  the  day  succeeding  his 
arrival ;  for  the  natives  seldom  move  early  in  the  morning,  or 
before  having  broken  their  fast.  This  was  intimated  to  the 
Begum's  messenger  by  the  Prince  in  person,  as,  kneeling, 
before  him,  he  presented  the  nuzzar,  (a  tribute  consisting  of 
three,  five,  or  seven  gold  Mohurs,  always  an  odd  number),  and 
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received  in  exchange  a  khelaut,  or  dress  of  honour.  The  mes- 
senger, in  return,  was  eloquent  in  describing  the  importance  of 
his  mistress,  her  devoted  veneration  for  the  Prince,  the  plea- 
sure which  she  experienced  on  the  prospect  of  their  motakul, 
or  meeting,  and  concluded  with  a  more  modest  compliment  to 
his  own  extraordinaiy  talents,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
Begum  reposed  in  him.  He  then  departed ;  and  orders  were 
given  that  on  the  next  day  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
SawarreSy  a  grand  procession,  when  the  Prince  was  to  receive 
the  Begum  as  his  honoured  guest  at  his  pleasure-house  in  the 
gardens. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  rendezvous  of  Fakirs, 
beggars,  and  idlers,  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  intimated  the 
excited  expectations  of  those  who  usually  attend  processions ; 
while  a  more  urgent  set  of  mendicants,  the  courtiers,  were 
hastening  thither,  on  horses  or  elephants,  as  their  means 
afforded,  always  in  a  hurry  to  show  their  zeal,  and  with  a  speed 
proportioned  to  w^hat  they  hoped  or  feared. 

At  noon  precisely,  a  discharge  of  cannon,  placed  in  the  outer 
courts,  as  also  of  matchlocks  and  of  small  swivels,  carried  by 
camels,  (the  poor  animals  shaking  their  long  ears  at  every  dis- 
charge,) announced  that  Tippoo  had  mounted  his  elephant. 
The  solemn  and  deep  sound  of  the  Naggra,  or  state  drum, 
borne  upon  an  elephant,  was  then  heard  like  the  distant  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  followed  by  a  long  roll  of  musketry,  and  was 
instantly  answered  by  that  of  numerous  trumpets  and  tom-toms, 
(or  common  drums,)  making  a  discordant,  but  yet  a  martial  din. 
The  noise  increased  as  the  procession  traversed  the  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  in  succession,  and  at  length  issued  from  the  gates, 
having  at  their  head  the  Chobdars,  bearing  silver  sticks  and 
clubs,  and  shouting,  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  the  titles  and 
the  virtues  of  Tippoo,  the  great,  the  generous,  the  invincible — 
strong  as  Rustan,  just  as  Noushirvan — ^with  a  short  prayer  for 
his  continued  health. 

After  these  came  a  confused  body  of  men  on  foot  bearing 
spears,  matchlocks,  and  banners,  and  intermixed  with  horsemen, 
some  in  complete  shirts  of  mail,  with  caps  of  steel  under  their 
turbans,  some  in  a  sort  of  defensive  armour,  consisting  of  rich 
silk  dresses,  rendered  sabre  proof  by  being  stuffed  with  cotton. 
These  champions  preceded  the  Prince,  as  whose  body  guards 
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they  acted.  It  was  not  till  after  this  time  that  Tippoo  raised 
his  celebrated  Tiger-regiment,  disciplined  and  armed  according 
to  the  European  fashion.  Immediately  before  the  Prince  came, 
on  a  small  elephant,  a  hard-faced,  severe-looking  man,  by  office 
the  distributor  of  alms,  which  he  flung  in  showers  of  small  cop- 
per money  among  the  Fakirs  and  beggars,  whose  scrar^bles  to 
collect  them  seemed  to  augment  their  amount;  while  the  grim- 
looking  agent  of  Mahomedan  charity,  together  with  his  elephant, 
which  marched  with  half  angry  eyes,  and  its  trunk  curled  up- 
wards, seemed  both  alike  ready  to  chastise  those  whom  poverty 
should  render  too  importunate. 

Tippoo  himself  next  appeared,  richly  apparelled,  and  seated 
on  an  elephant,  which,  carrying  its  head  above  all  the  others  in 
the  procession,  seemed  proudly  conscious  of  superior  dignity. 
The  howdah,  or  seat  which  the  Prince  occupied,  was  of  silver, 
embossed  and  gilt,  having  behind  a  place  for  a  confidential  ser- 
vant, who  waved  the  great  chowry,  or  cow-tail,  to  keep  ofiF  the 
flies;  but  who  could  also  occasionally  perform  the  task  of 
spokesman,  being  well  versed  in  all  terms  of  flattery  and  com- 
pliment. The  caparisons  of  the  royal  elephant  were  of  scarlet 
cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Behind  Tippoo  came  the 
various  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  household,  mounted  chiefly 
on  elephants,  all  arrayed  in  their  most  splendid  attire,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  greatest  pomp. 

In  this  manner  the  procession  advanced  down  the  piincipal 
street  of  the  town,  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  gardens.  The 
houses  were  ornamented  by  broad  cloth,  silk  shawls,  and  em- 
broidered carpets  of  the  richest  colours,  displayed  from  the 
venmdahs  and  windows;  even  the  meanest  hut  was  adorned 
with  some  piece  of  cloth,  so  that  the  whole  street  had  a  singu- 
larly rich  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

This  splendid  procession  having  entered  the  royal  gardens, 
approached,  through  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  a  chabootra, 
or  platform  of  white  marble,  canopied  by  arches  of  the  same 
material,  which  occupied  the  centre.  It  was  raised  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  covered  with  white  cloth  and  Persian 
carpets.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the  musnud,  or 
state  cushion  of  the  prince,  six  feet  square,  composed  of 
crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered.  By  special  grace,  a  small 
low  cushion  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Prince,  for  the 
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occupation  of  the  Begum.  lu  front  of  this  platform  was  a 
square  tank,  or  pond  of  marble,  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  to 
the  brim,  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  having  a  large  jet  or 
fountain  in  the  middle,  which  threw  up  a  column  of  it  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet. 

The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcely  dismounted  firom  his 
elephant,  and  occupied  the  musnud,  or  throne  of  cushions, 
when  the  stately  form  of  the  Begum  was  seen  advancing  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  elephant  being  left  at  the  gate 
of  the  gardens  opening  into  the  country,  opposite  to  that  by 
which  the  procession  of  Tippoo  had  entered,  she  was  carried 
in  an  open  Utter,  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  and  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  black  slaves.  Her  person  was  as  richly 
attired  as  silks  and  gems  could  accomplish. 

Richard  Middlemas,  as  the  Begum's  general  or  Bukshee, 
walked  nearest  to  her  litter,  in  a  dress  as  magnificent  in  itself 
as  it  was  remote  firom  all  European  costmne,  being  that  of  a 
Banka,  or  Indian  courtier.  His  turban  was  of  rich  silk  and 
gold,  twisted  very  hard  and  placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  its 
ends  hanging  down  on  the  shoulder.  His  mustaches  were 
turned  and  curled,  and  his  eyelids  stained  with  antimony. 
The  vest  was  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  cummerband,  or  sasb, 
around  his  waist,  corresponding  to  his  turban.  He  carried  in 
his  hand  a  large  sword,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  wore  around  his  middle  a  broad  embroidered 
sword  belt.  What  thoughts  he  had  under  this  gay  attire, 
and  the  bold  bearing  which  corresponded  to.  it,  it  would  be 
fearful  to  unfold.  His  least  detestable  hopes  were  perhaps 
those  which  tended  to  save  Menie  Gray,  by  betraying  the 
Prince  who  was  about  to  confide  in  him,  and  the  Be- 
gum, at  whose  intercession  Tippoo's  confidence  was  to  be 
reposed. 

The  litter  stopped  as  it  approached  the  tank,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  which  the  Prince  was  seated  on  his  musnud. 
Middlemas  assisted  the  Begum  to  descend,  and  led  her,  deeply 
veiled  with  silver  muslin,  towards  the  platform  of  marble. 
The  rest  of  the  retinue  of  the  Begum  followed  in  their  richest 
and  most  gaudy  attire,  all  males,  however;  nor  was  there  a 
symptom  of  woman  being  in  her  ti*ain,  except  that  a  close 
litter,  guarded  by  twenty  black  slaves,  having  their   sabres 
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drawn,  remained  at  some  distance  in  a  thicket  of  flowering 
shrubs. 

When  Tippoo  Saib,  through  the  dim  haze  which  hung 
over  the  waterfedl,  discerned  the  splendid  train  of  the  Begum 
ad?ancing,  he  arose  firom  his  musnud,  so  as  to  receive  her 
near  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and  exchanged  greetings  with 
her  upon  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  enquiries  alter  their 
mutual  health.  He  then  conducted  her  to  the  cushion  placed 
Dear  to  his  own,  while  his  courtiers  anxiously  showed  their 
politeness  in  accommodating  those  of  the  Begum  with  places 
upon  the  carpets  around,  where  they  all  sat  down  cross-legged 
— ^Richard  Middlemas  occupying  a  conspicuous  situation. 

The  people  of  inferior  note  stood  behind,  and  amongst  them 
was  the  Sirdar  of  Hyder  Ali,  with  Hartley  and  the  Madras 
Vakeel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  Hartley  recognized  the  apostate  Middlemas  and  the 
Amazonian  Mrs.  Montreville.  The  sight  of  them  worked  up 
his  resolution  to  make  an  appeal  against  them  in  full  Durbar, 
to  the  justice  which  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  render  to  all  who 
should  complsdn  of  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Prince, 
who  had  hitherto  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  while  acknowledging, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  services  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Begum, 
now  gave  the  sign  to  his  attendant,  who  said,  in  an  elevated 
tone,  "  Wherefore,  and  to  requite  these  services,  the  mighty 
Prince,  at  the  request  of  the  mighty  Begum,  Mootee  Mahul, 
beautiful  as  the  moon,  and  wise  as  the  daughter  of  Giamschid, 
had  decreed  to  take  into  his  service  the  Bukshee  of  her  armies, 
and  to  invest  him,  as  one  worthy  of  all  confidence,  with  the 
keeping  of  his  beloved  capital  of  Bangalore." 

The  voice  of  the  crier  had  scarce  ceased,  when  it  was 
answered  by  one  as  loud,  which  sounded  from  the  crowd  of 
bystanders,  "  Cursed  is  he  who  maketh  the  robber  Leik  his 
treasurer,  or  trusteth  the  lives  of  Moslemah  to  the  command  of 
an  apostate ! '' 

With  unutterable  satisfaction,  yet  with  trembling  doubt  and 
anxiety,  Hartley  traced  the  speech  to  the  elder  Fakir,  the  com- 
panion of  Barak.  Tippoo  seemed  not  to  notice  the  interrup- 
tion, which  passed  for  that  of  some  mad  devotee,  to  whom  the 
Moslem  princes  permit  great  freedoms.  The  Durbar,  there- 
fore, recovered  fi'om  their  surprise ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  pro- 
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clamation,  united  in  the  shout  of  applause  which  is  expected 
to  attend  every  annunciation  of  the  royal  pleasure. 

Their  acclamation  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  Middlemas 
arose,  bent  himself  before  the  musnud,  and,  in  a  set  speech, 
declared  his  unworthiness  of  such  high  honour  as  had  now  been 
conferred,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service.  Something 
remained  to  be  added,  but  his  speech  faltered,  his  limbs  shook, 
and  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its  office. 

The  Begum  started  from  her  seat,  though  contrary  to  etiquette, 
and  said,  as  if  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  speech  of  her  officer, 
"  My  slave  would  say,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  so  great  an 
honour  conferred  on  my  Bukshee,  I  am  so  void  of  means,  that 
I  can  only  pray  your  Highness  will  deign  to  accept  a  lily  from 
Frangistan,  to  plant  within  the  recesses  of  the  secret  garden  of 
thy  pleasures.  Let  my  lord's  guards  carry  yonder  litter  to  the 
Zenana." 

A  female  scream  was  heard,  as,  at  a  signal  from  Tippoo,  the 
guards  of  his  seraglio  advanced  to  receive  the  closed  litter  from 
the  attendants  of  the  Begum.  The  voice  of  the  old  Fakir  was 
heard  louder  and  sterner  than  before. — "  Cursed  is  the  Prince 
who  barters  justice  for  lust  I  He  shall  die  in  the  gate  by  the 
sword  of  the  stranger." 

"  This  is  too  insolent ! "  said  Tippoo.  "  Drag  forward  that 
Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe  into  tatters  on  his  back  with  your 
chabouks."* 

But  a  scene  ensued  like  that  in  the  hall  of  Seyd.  All  who 
attempted  to  obey  the  command  of  the  incensed  despot  fell  back 
from  the  Fakir,  as  they  would  from  the  Angel  of  Death.  He 
flung  his  cap  and  fictitious  beard  on  the  ground,  and  the  incensed 
countenance  of  Tippoo  was  subdued  in  an  instant,  when  he  en- 
countered the  stem  and  awful  eye  of  his  father.  A  sign  dismissed 
him  from  the  throne,  which  Hyder  himself  ascended,  while  the 
officious  menials  hastily  disrobed  him  of  his  tattered  cloak,  and 
flung  on  him  a  robe  of  regal  splendour,  and  placed  on  his  head 
a  jewelled  turban.  The  Durbar  rung  with  acclamations  to  Hyder 
Ali  Khan  Behauder,  "the  good,  the  wise,  the  discoverer  of  hidden 
things,  who  cometh  into  the  Divan  like  the  sun  bursting  fixan 
the  clouds." 

The  Nawaub  at  length  signed  for  silence,  and  was  promptly 

*  Long  whips. 
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obeyed.  lie  looked  majestically  around  him,  and  at  length  bent 
his  look  upon  Tippoo,  whose  downcast  eyes,  as  he  stood  before 
die  throne  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  were  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  haughty  air  of  authority  which  he  had  worn 
bat  a  moment  before.  ^'  Thou  hast  been  willing,''  said  the 
Nawaub,  "  to  barter  the  safety  of  thy  capital  for  the  possession 
of  a  white  slave.  But  the  beauty  of  a  fair  woman  caused  Solo- 
mon ben  David  to  stumble  in  his  path ;  how  much  more,  then, 
should  the  son  of  Hyder  Naig  remain  firm  under  temptation  I — 
That  men  may  see  clearly,  we  must  remove  the  light  which 
dazzles  them.  Yonder  Feringi  woman  must  be  placed  at  my 
disposal." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Tippoo,  while  the  deep  gloom 
on  his  brow  showed  what  his  forced  submission  cost  his  proud 
and  passionate  spirit.  In  the  hearts  of  the  courtiers  present 
reigned  the  most  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  denouement  of  the 
scene,  but  not  a  trace  of  that  wish  was  suffered  to  manifest  itself 
on  features  accustomed  to  conceal  all  internal  sensations.  The 
feelings  of  the  Begum  were  hidden  under  her  veil ;  while,  in 
spite  of  a  bold  attempt  to  conceal  his  alarm,  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  the  brow  of  Richard  Middlemas.  The 
next  words  of  the  Nawaub  sounded  like  music  in  the  ear  of 
Hartley. 

"  Carry  the  Feringi  woman  to  the  tent  of  the  Sirdar  Belash 
Cassim,  [the  chief  to  whom  Hartley  had  been  committed.]  Let 
her  be  tended  in  all  honour,  and  let  him  prepare  to  escort  her, 
witili  the  Vakeel  and  the  Hakim  Hartley,  to  the  Payeen-Ghaut, 
[the  country  beneath  the  passes,]  answering  for  their  safety  with 
his  head."  The  litter  was  on  its  ro«wi  to  the  Sirdar's  tents  ere 
the  Nawaub  had  done  speaking.  "For  thee,  Tippoo,"  continued 
Hyder,  "  I  am  not  come  hither  to  deprive  thee  of  authority,  or 
to  disgrace  thee  before  the  Durbar.  Such  things  as  thou  hast 
promised  to  this  Feringi,  proceed  to  make  them  good.  ThQ 
sun  calleth  not  back  the  splendour  which  he  lends  to  the  moon ; 
Mid  the  father  obscures  not  the  dignity  which  he  has  conferred 
on  the  son.  What  thou  hast  promised,  that  do  thou  proceed 
to  make  good." 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  therefore  recommen(3ed,  by 
winch  the  Prince  Tippoo  conferred  on  Middlemas  the  important 
government  of  the  city  of  Bangalore,  probably  with  the  internal 
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resolution,  that  since  he  was  hunself  deprived  of  the  fair  Euro- 
pean, he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  to  remove  the  new 
KiUedar  from  his  charge ;  while  Middlemas  accepted  it  with  the 
throbbing  hope  that  he  might  yet  outwit  both  father  and  son. 
The  deed  of  investiture  was  read  aloud — ^the  robe  of  honour  was 
put  upon  the  newly  created  Killedar,  and  a  hundred  voices,  while 
they  blessed  the  prudent  choice  of  Tippoo,  wished  the  governor 
good  fortune,  and  victory  over  his  enemies. 

A  horse  was  led  forward,  as  the  Prince's  gift.  It  was  a  fine 
steed  of  the  Cuttyawar  breed,  high-crested  with  broad  hind- 
quarters ;  he  was  of  a  white  colour,  but  had  the  extremity  of 
his  tail  and  mane  stained  red.  His  saddle  was  red  velvet,  the 
bridle  and  crupper  studded  with  ^ded  knobs.  Two  attendants 
on  lesser  horses  led  this  prancing  animal,  one  holding  the  lance, 
and  the  other  the  long  spear  of  their  patron.  The  horse  was 
shown  to  the  applauding  courtiers,  and  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
be  led  in  state  tlu*ough  the  streets,  while  the  new  KiUedar  should 
follow  on  the  elephant,  another  present  usual  on  such  an  occasion, 
which  was  next  made  to  advance,  that  the  world  might  admire 
the  munificence  of  the  Prince. 

The  huge  animal  approached  the  platform,  shaking  his  large 
wrinkled  head,  which  he  raised  and  sunk,  as  if  impatient,  and 
curling  upwards  his  trunk  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  show  the 
gulf  of  his  tongueless  mouth.  Gracefully  retiring  with  the 
deepest  obeisance,  the  Killedar,  well  pleased  the  audience  was 
finished,  stood  by  the  neck  of  the  elephant,  expecting  the  con- 
ductor of  the  animal  would  make  him  kneel  down,  that  he  might 
ascend  the  gilded  howdah,  which  awaited  his  occupancy. 

"  Hold,  Feringi,*'  said  Hyder.  "  Thou  hast  received  all  that 
was  promised  thee  by  the  bounty  of  Tippoo.  Accept  now  what 
is  the  fruit  of  the  justice  of  Hyder." 

As  he  spoke,  he  signed  wilJi  his  finger,  and  the  driver  of  the 
elephant  instantly  conveyed  to  the  animal  the  pleasure  of  the 
Nawaub.  Curling  his  long  trunk  around  the  neck  of  the  ill- 
fated  European,  the  monster  suddenly  threw  the  wretch  pro- 
strate before  him,  and  stamping  his  huge  shapeless  foot  upon 
his  breast,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  life,  and  to  his  crimes. 
The  cry  which  the  victim  uttered  was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of 
the  monster,  and  a  sound  like  an  hysterical  laugh  mingling 
with  a  scream,  which  rang  from  under  the  veil  of  the  Begiwn. 
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The  elephant  onoe  more  raised  his  trunk  aloft,  and  gaped  fear- 
fiiUy. 

The  courtiers  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  but  Tippoo,  upon 
whose  muslin  robe  a  part  of  the  yictim's  blood  had  spirted,  held 
it  up  to  the  Nawaub,  exclauning  in  a  sorrowful,  yet  resentful 
tone, — "  Father — ^father — ^was  it  thus  my  promise  should  have 
been  kept?" 

"  Know,  foolish  boy,"  said  Hyder  Ali,  "that  the  carrion  which 
lies  there  was  in  a  plot  to  detiver  Bangalore  to  the  Feringis  and 
the  Mahrattas.  This  Begum  [she  started  when  she  heard  her- 
self named]  has  given  us  warning  of  the  plot,  and  has  so  merited 
her  pardon  for  having  originally  conciured  in  it, — ^whether  alto- 
gether out  of  love  to  us  we  will  not  too  curiously  enquire. — 
Hence  with  that  lump  of  bloody  clay,  and  let  the  Hakim  Hartley 
and  the  EngUsh  Vakeel  come  before  me." 

They  were  brought  forward,  while  some  of  the  attendants 
flung  sand  upon  the  bloody  traces,  and  others  removed  the 
crushed  corpse. 

"  Hakim,"  said  Hyder,  "  thou  shaJt  return  with  the  Feringi 
woman,  and  with  gold  to  compensate  her  injuries,  wherein  the 
Begum,  as  is  fitting,  shall  contribute  a  share.  Do  thou  say  to 
thy  nation,  Hyder  Ali  acts  justly."  The  Nawaub  then  inclined 
himself  graciously  to  Hartley,  and  then  turning  to  the  Vakeel, 
who  appeared  much  discomposed,  "  You  have  brought  to  me," 
he  said,  "  words  of  peace,  while  your  masters  meditated  a 
tieaeherous  war.  It  is  not  upon  such  as  you  that  my  ven- 
geance ought  to  alight.  But  tell  the  Kafr  [or  infidel]  Paupiah 
and  tus  unworthy  master,  that  Hyder  Ali  sees  too  clearly  to 
suffer  to  be  lost  by  treason  the  advantages  he  has  gained  by 
war.  Hitherto  I  have  been  in  the  Camatic  as  a  mild  Prince 
— in  fiiture  I  will  be  a  destroying  tempest  I  Hitherto  I  have 
made  inroads  as  a  compassionate  and  merciful  conqueror — there- 
after I  will  be  the  messenger  whom  Allah  sends  to  the  kingdoms 
which  he  visits  in  judgment !" 

It  is  well  known  how  dreadfully  the  Nawaub  kept  this  pro- 
mise, and  how  he  and  his  son  afterwards  sunk  before  the  disci- 
pline and  bravery  of  the  Europeans.  The  scene  of  just  punish- 
ment which  he  so  faithfully  exhibited  might  be  owing  to  his 
policy,  his  internal  sense  of  right,  and  to  the  ostentation  of 
displaying  it  before  an  Englishman  of  sense  and  intelligence,  or 
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to  all  of  these  motives  mingled  together — but  in  what  proportions 
it  is  not  for  us  to  distinguish. 

Hartley  reached  the  coast  in  safety  with  his  precious  cfaai^, 
rescued  from  a  dreadful  fate  when  she  was  almost  beyond  hope. 
But  the  nerves  and  constitution  of  Menie  Gray  had  received  a  ' 
shock  from  which  she  long  suffered  severely,  and  never  entirely 
recovered.  The  principal  ladies  of  the  settlement,  moved  by 
the  singular  tale  of  her  distress,  received  her  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  exercised  towards  her  the  most  attentive  and 
affectionate  hospitality.  The  Nawaub,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
remitted  to  her  a  sum  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  gold  Mohurs, 
extorted,  as  was  surmised,  almost  entirely  from  the  hoards  of 
the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  or  Montreville.  Of  the  fate  of  lliat 
adventuress  nothing  was  known  for  certainty ;  but  her  forts  and 
government  were  taken  into  Hyder's  custody,  and  report  said, 
that,  her  power  being  abolished  and  her  consequence  lost,  she 
died  by  poison,  either  taken  by  herself,  or  administered  by  some 
other  person. 

It  might  be  thought  a  natural  conclusion  of  the  history  of 
Menie  Gray,  that  she  should  have  married  Hartley,  to  whom 
she  stood  much  indebted  for  his  heroic  interference  in  her  behalf. 
But  her  feelings  were  too  much  and  too  painfully  agitated,  her 
health  too  much  shattered,  to  permit  her  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  even  with  the  acquaintance  of  her 
youth,  and  the  champion  of  her  freedom.  Time  might  have 
removed  these  obstacles,  but  not  two  years  after  their  adventures 
in  Mysore,  the  gallant  and  disinterested  Hartley  fell  a  victim 
to  his  professional  courage,  in  withstanding  the  progress  of  a 
contagious  distemper,  which  he  at  length  caught,  and  under 
which  he  sunk.  He  left  a  considerable  part  of  the  moderate 
fortune  which  he  had  acquired  to  Menie  Gray,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  want  many  advantageous  offers  of  a  matrimonial  charac- 
ter. But  she  respected  the  memory  of  Hartley  too  much,  to 
subdue  in  behalf  of  another  the  reasons  which  induced  her  to 
reftise  the  hand  which  he  had  so  well  deserved — nay,  it  may 
be  thought,  had  so  fairly  won. 

She  returned  to  Britain — ^what  seldom  occurs — ^unmarried 
though  wealthy ;  and,  settling  in  her  native  village,  appeared 
to  find  her  only  pleasure  in  acts  of  benevolence  which  seemed 
to  exceed  the  extent  of  her  fortune,  had  not  her  very  retired 
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life  been  taken  into  consideration.  Two  or  three  persons  with 
whom  she  was  intimate,  could  trace  in  her  characfter  that 
generous  and  disinterested  simplicity  and  affection,  which  were 
the  ground-work  of  her  character.  To  the  world  at  large  her 
habits  seemed  those  of  the  ancient  Roman  matron,  which  is 
recorded  on  her  tomb  in  these  four  words 

DOMUM   MANSIT — ^LaNAM   FECIT. 
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MR.  CROFTANGRY'S    CONCLUSION. 


If  you  tell  a  good  jest, 
And  please  all  the  rest, 

Comes  Dingley,  and  asks  yon,  "  What  was  it  ?  " 
And  before  she  can  know, 
Away  she  will  go 

To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  closet. 

Dean  Swift. 


While  I  was  inditing  the  goodly  matter  which  my  readers 
have  just  perused,  I  might  be  said  to  go  through  a  course  of 
breaking-in  to  stand  criticism,  like  a  shooting-pony  to  stand  fire. 
By  some  of  those  venial  breaches  of  confidence,  which  always 
take  place  on  the  like  occasions,  my  private  flirtations  with  the 
Muse  of  Fiction  became  a  matter  whispered  in  Miss  Fairscribe's 
circle,  some  ornaments  of  which  were,  I  suppose,  highly  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  affair,  while  others  "  really  thought 
Mr,  Chrystal  Croftangry  might  have  had  more  wit  at  liis  time 
of  day."  Then  came  the  sly  intimation,  the  oblique  remark, 
all  that  sugar-lipped  raillery  which  is  fitted  for  the  situation  of 
a  man  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  w^hether  it  be  to  publish  or 
to  marry,  and  that  accompanied  with  the  discreet  nods  aad 
winks  of  such  friends  as  are  in  the  secret,  and  the  obliging) 
eagerness  of  others  to  know  all  about  it. 

At  length  the  affair  became  so  far  public,  that  I  was  indue 
to  face  a  tea-party  with  my  manuscript  in  my  pocket,  lookinj 
as  simple  and  modest  as  any  gentleman  of  a  certam  age  n< 
to  do  upon  such  an  occasion.    When  tea  had  been  carried  roun( 
handkerchiefs  and  smelling  bottles  prepared,  I  had  the  honoi 
of  reading  the  Surgeon's  Daughter  for  the  entertainment  of  t] 
evening.     It  went  off  excellently;  my  friend  Mr.  Fairecrib 
who  had  been  seduced  from  his  desk  to  join  the  literary  circk 
only  fell  asleep  twice,  and  readily  recovered  his  attention 
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help  of  his  snuff-box.  The  ladies  were  politely  attentive,  and 
when  the  cat,  or  the  dog,  or  a  next  neighbour,  tempted  an  in- 
dividual to  relax,  Katie  Fairscribe  was  on  the  alert,  Uke  an 
active  whipper-in,  with  look,  touch,  or  whisper,  to  recall 
Aem  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on.  Whether  Miss  Katie 
was  thus  active  merely  to  enforce  the  Uterary  discipline  of  her 
coterie,  or  whether  she  was  really  interested  by  the  beauties  of 
the  piece,  and  desirous  to  enforce  them  on  others,  I  will  not 
j  venture  to  ask,  in  case  I  should  end  in  liking  the  girl — ^and  she 
is  really  a  pretty  one — ^better  than  wisdom  would  warrant, 
either  for  my  sake  or  hers. 

I  must  own,  my  story  here  and  there  flagged  a  good  deal ; 

perhaps  there  were  faults  in  my  reading,  for  while  I  should  have 

been  attending  to  nothing  but  how  to  give  the  words  effect  as 

they  existed,  I  was  feeling  the  chilling  consciousness,  that  they 

might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  a  great  deal  better. 

However,  we  kindled  up  at  last  when  we  got  to  the  East  Indies, 

:i     although  on  the  mention  of  tigers,  an  old  lady,  whose  tongue 

j     had  been  impatient  for  an  hour,  broke  in  with,  "  I  wonder  if 

Mr.  Croftangry  ever  heard  the  story  of  Tiger  Tullideph?"  and 

had  nearly  inserted  the  whole  narrative  as  an  episode  in  my 

v*     tale.     She  was,  however,  brought  to  reason,  and  the  subsequent 

{li     mention  of  shawls,  diamonds,  turbans,  and  cummerbands,  had 

r[4     their  usual  effect  in  awakening  the  imaginations  of  the  fair 

^  1     auditors.     At  the  extinction  of  the  faithless  lover  in  a  way  so 

,  r      horribly  new,  I  had,  as  indeed  I  expected,  the  good  fortune  to 

excite  that  expression  of  painful  interest  which  is  produced  by 

drawing  in  the  breath  through  the  compressed  lips ;  nay,  one 

miss  of  fourteen  actually  screamed. 

'        At  length  my  task  was  ended,  and  the  fair  circle  r«dned 

t    odours  upon  me,  as  they  pelt  beaux  at  the  Carnival  with  sugar- 

.;^;i   plums,  and   drench   them  with  scented  spices.      There  w^as 

'  ^,.    "  Beautiful,"  and  "  Sweetly  interestmg,"  and  "  0  Mr.  Croft- 

'^     angry,"  and  "How  much  obliged,"  and  "What  a  delightful 

i[.j   evening,"  and  "  O  Miss  Katie,  how  could  you  keep  such  a 

. y    secret  so  long?"     While  the  dear  souls  were  thus  smothering 

.  ■  me  with  rose  leaves,  the  merciless  old  lady  carried  them  all  off 

;^i  by  a  disquisition  upon  shawls,  which  she  had  the  impudence  to 

,|  say,  arose  entirely  out  of  my  story.     Miss  Katie  endeavoured 

'jj    to  stop  the  flow  of  her  eloquence  in  vain ;  she  threw  all  other 
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topics  out  of  the  field,  aad  firom  the  genume  Indian,  she  made 
a  digression  to  the  imitation  shawls  now  made  at  Paisley,  out 
of  real  Thibet  wool,  not  to  be  known  from  the  actual  Country 
shawl,  except  by  some  inimitable  cross-stitch  in  the  border. 
"  It  is  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  rich 
Eashmire,  <<  that  there  is  some  way  of  knowing  a  thmg  that  cost 
fifty  guineas  from  an  article  that  is  sold  for  five ;  *but  I  venture 
to  say  there  are  not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  that  would  under- 
stand the  difierence." 

The  politeness  of  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would  now  have 
brought  back  the  conversation  to  the  forgotten  subject  of  our 
meeting.  "  How  could  you,  Mr.  Croftangry,  collect  all  these 
hard  words  about  India? — ^you  were  never  there?" — ^**  No, 
madam,  I  have  not  had  that  advantage ;  but,  like  the  imitative 
operatives  of  Paisley,  I  have  composed  my  shawl  by  incor- 
porating into  the  woof  a  little  Thibet  wool,  which  my  exoeDent 
friend  and  neighbour,  Colonel  Mackerris,  one  of  the  best  fellows 
who  ever  trode  a  Highland  moor,  or  dived  into  an  Indian 
jungle,  had  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with." 

My  rehearsal,  however,  though  not  absolutely  and  altogether 
to  my  taste,  has  prepared  me  in  some  measure  for  the  less 
tempered  and  guarded  sentence  of  the  world.  So  a  man  must 
learn  to  encounter  a  foil  before  he  confronts  a  sword ;  and  to 
take  up  my  original  simile,  a  horse  must  be  accustomed  to  a 
fsu  de  joiey  before  you  can  ride  him  against  a  volley  of  balls. 
Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  is  not  the  worst  that  has  been 
preached,  "  Things  must  be  as  they  may."  If  my  lucubrations 
give  pleasure,  I  may  again  require  the  attention  of  the  courteous 
reader ;  if  not,  here  end  the 
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As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care : 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

Robert  Burns. 


INTRODUCTION  —(1832). 

[The  following  introduction  to  **  Castle  Dangerous"  was  forwarded  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Naples  in  February  1832,  together  with  some  cor- 
rections of  the  text,  and  notes  on  localities  mentioned  in  the  Novel. 

The  materials  for  the  Introduction  must  have  been  collected  before  he 
left  Scotland  in  September  1831 ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  accompany  the  first 
edition  of  this  Romance. 

A  few  notes,  supplied  by  the  Editor,  are  placed  within  brackets.] 

The  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns,  arc 
derived  from  the  ancient  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  "The  Bruce,'' 
by  Archdeacon  Barbour,  and  from  the  "  History  of  the  Houses 
of  Douglas  and  Angus,"  by  David  Hume  of  Godscroft ;  and 
are  sustained  by  the  immeiliorial  tradition  of  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  spirit 
and  manners  of  the  troubled  age  to  which  they  are  referred, 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  founded  in 
fact ;  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Douglas  Castle,  appear  to  attest,  beyond  suspicion,  many 
even  of  the  smallest  circumstances  embraced  in  the  story  of 
Godscroft. 

Among  all  the  associates  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his  great 
enterprise  of  rescuing  Scotland  from  the  power  of  Edward,  the 
first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James,  the  eighth  Lord 
Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his  countrymen  as  the  "  Good 
Sir  James:" 

"  The  Gad  Schyr  James  of  Douglas, 
That  in  his  time  sa  worthy  was, 
That  off  his  price  and  his  boonte, 
In  far  hindis  renownyt  was  he." 

Babboub. 

"  The  Qood  Sir  James,  the  dreadful  blacke  Douglas, 
That  in  his  dayes  so  wise  and  worthie  waa, 
Wha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 
Such  honour,  praise,  and  triumphs  did  obtain." 

GOBDOS. 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  rein- 
state him,  on  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  received 
the  education  ^f  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  of  his 
family, — ^which  had  been  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  bis 
father,  William  the  Hardy — ^the  young  blight  of  Douglas  ap- 
pears to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  Bruce  with  enthusiastic 
ardour,  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign 
with  unwearied  fidelity  and  devotion.  "  The  Douglasse,"  says 
HoUinshed,  "  was  right  joyfully  received  of  King  Robert^  in 
whose  service  he  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
to  his  life's  end.  Though  the  surname  and  familie  of  the 
Douglasses  was  in  some  estimation  of  nobilitie  before  those 
dales,  yet  the  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this 
James  Douglasse ;  for,  by  meanes  of  his  advancement,  others  of 
that  lineage  tooke  occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and 
noble  prowess,  shewed  at  sundrie  times  in  defence  of  the 
realme,  to  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estimation, 
that  their  mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,*  lands,  and  great  pos- 
sessions, at  length  was  (through  suspicion  conceived  by  the 
kings  that  succeeded)  the  cAuse  in  part  of  their  ruinous  decay.** 

In  every  narrative  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,  a 

*  Vassalage. 
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considerable  space  is  devoted  to  those  years  of  perilous  adven- 
ture and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illustrious  friend  of 
Brace,  in  harassing  the  English  detachments  successively  occu- 
pying his  paternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  successful 
attempts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress  of  Douglas  Castle 
itself  from  their  possession.  In  the  English,  as  well  as  Scotch 
Chronicles,  and  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  occur  frequent  notices  of 
the  different  officers  entrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keeping  of 
ibis  renowned  stronghold;  especially  Sir  Robert  de  Clifford, 
ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumber- 
land; his  lieutenant,  Sir  Richard  de  Thurlewalle,  (written 
sometimes  Thruswall,)  of  Thirwall  Castle,  on  the  Tippal,  in 
Northumberland ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  romantic  story 
of  whose  love  pledge,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas  for  a  year 
and  day,  or  surrender  all  hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour, 
with  the  tragic  consequences,  softened  in  the  Novel,  is  given  at 
lengtli  in  Godscrofr,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  affecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry.* 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  this,  pro- 
bably the  last  of  his  Novels,  undertook  a  journey  to  Douglas- 
dale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Castle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  the  patron  saint  of 
that  great  family,  and  the  various  localities  alluded  to  by  Gods- 
croft,  in  his  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  good  Sir  James ; 
but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  zealous  and  well- 
informed  cicerone  in  Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  and  had  every  as- 
sistance from  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Alexander  Finlay,  the  resident 
Chamberlain  of  his  friend,  Lord  Douglas,  the  state  of  his  health 
at  the  tim'e  was  so  feeble,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of 
pursumg  his  researches,  as  in  better  days  he  would  have  de- 
lighted to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  be  contented  vnih  such  a 
coTBory  view  of  scenes,  in  themselves  most  interesting,  as  could 
be  snatched  in  a  single  morning,  when  any  bodily  exertion  was 
painful.  Mr.  Haddow  was  attentive  enough  to  forward  subse- 
quently some  notes  on  the  points  which  the  Author  had  seemed 
desirous  of  investigating ;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until, 
being  obliged  to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quest 

*  [Tbe  reader  will  find  both  this  Btory,  and  that  of  Rohcrt  of  Paris,  in  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Essaj  on  ChiTaky,  published  in  1818,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encjclo- 
pRdia  Britannica. — JS.\ 
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of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been  compelled  to  bring  his  work, 
such  as  it  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  are  inconsiderable. 
They  consist  indeed  of  but  one  ruined  tower,  standing  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  modem  mansion,  which  iteelf  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Duke  of  Douglas  meant  to 
reconstruct  the  edifice,  after  its  last  accidental  destruction  by 
fire.*  His  Qrace  had  kept  in  view  the  ancient  prophecy,  that 
as  often  as  Douglas  Castle  might  be  destroyed,  it  should  rise 
again  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and  pro- 
jected a  pile  of  building,  which,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would 
liave  much  exceeded  any  nobleman^s  residence  then  existing  in 
Scotland — ^as,  indeed,  what  has  been  finished,  amounting  to 
about  one-eighth  part  of  the  plan,  is  sufficiently  extensive  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  large  establishment,  and  contains  some 
apartments  the  dimensions  of  which  are  magnificent.  The 
situation  is  commanding ;  and  though  the  Duke's  successors 
have  allowed  the  mansion  to  continue  as  he  left  it,  great  ex- 
pense has  been  lavished  on  the  environs,  which  now  present  a 
vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated  woodland,  stretching  to  the  bor- 

*  [The  foUowing  notice  of  Douglas  Castle,  &c.,  is  from  the  Description  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Lanark,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow  in  1S31 : — 

"  Douglass  parish^  and  baronie  and  lordship,  heth  Tery  long  appertained  to  the 
family  of  Douglass,  and  continued  with  the  Earles  of  Douglass  untiU  their  fktaXi 
forfeiture,  anno  1455 ;  during  which  tyme  there  are  many  noble  and  important 
actions  recorded  in  histories  performed  by  them,  by  the  lords  and  earls  of  thai 
great  family.  It  was  thereafter  given  to  Douglass,  Earle  of  Anguse,  and  continued 
with  them  untill  WiUiam,  Earle  of  Anguse,  was  created  Marquess  of  Doaglase, 
anno  1633 ;  and  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Douglass  his  family. 
It  is  a  large  baronie  and  parish,  and  ane  laick  patronage ;  and  the  Marquess  is  both 
titular  and  patron.  He  heth  there,  near  to  the  church,  a  very  oonsiderable  great 
house,  called  the  Castle  of  Douglas ;  and  near  the  church  is  a  fyne  village,  called 
the  town  of  Douglass,  long  since  erected  in  a  burgh  of  baronie.  It  heth  ane  band- 
some  church,  with  many  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions  on  the  old  interments 
of  the  Earles  of  this  place. 

**  The  water  of  Douglass  runs  quyte  through  the  whole  leng^  of  this  parish, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  water  it  is  caUed  Douglasdale.  It  toucheth  Clyde 
towards  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Lesmahagow  to  the  west,  Kyle  to  the  aoiit]i> 
west,  Crawford  John  and  Carmichaell  to  the  south  and  south-east.  It  is  a  pleasant 
Btrath,  plentifull  in  grass  and  com,  and  coal ;  and  the  minister  is  well  provided. 

"  The  lands  of  Heysleside,  belonging  to  Samuel  Douglass,  has  a  good  house  and 
pleasant  seat,  close  by  a  wood,"  &c. — P.  65.] 
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den  of  the  Cairntable  mountaius,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the 
fiivourite  retreat  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the  days 
of  his  hardship  and  persecution.  There  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  adjoining  howrgy  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bride, 
having  beneath  it  the  vault  which  was  used  till  lately  as  the 
banal-place  of  this  i»rincely  race,  and  only  abandoned  when  their 
8tone  and  leaden  cofBns  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  five 
or  SIX  hundred  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  accommodate 
no  more.  Here  a  silver  case,  containing  the  dust  of  what  was 
once  the  brave  heart  of  Good  Su:  James,  is  still  pointed  out ; 
and  in  the  cUIapidated  choir  above  appears,  though  in  a  sorely 
ruinous  state,  the  once  magnificent  tomb  of  the  warrior  hunself. 
After  detailing  the  well-known  circumstances  of  Sir  James's 
death  in  Spain,  20th  August,  1830,  where  he  fell,  assisting  the 
King  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  when  on 
his  way  firom  Scotland  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  was  conveying 
the  heart  of  Bruce, — the  old  poet  Barbour  tell  us  that — 

"  Qnhen  his  men  lang  had  mad  murnyn, 
Thai  debowalyt  him,  and  syne 
G^rt  Bcher  him  swa,  that  mycht  be  tane 
The  flesch  aU  haly  frae  the  bane, 
And  the  carionne  thar  in  haly  place 
Erdyt,  with  rycht  gret  worschip,  was. 

"  The  banys  haue  thai  with  them  tane 
And  syne  ar  to  thair  schippis  gane ; 
Syne  towart  Scotland  held  thair  way, 
And  thar  ar  cummyn  in  full  gret  hy. 
And  the  banys  honorabilly. 

In  till  the  Kyrk  of  Douglas  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 
Schyr  Archebald  his  sone  gert  syn 
Off  alabastre,  bath  fair  and  fyne, 
Ordane  a  tumbe  sa  richly 
Ab  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthy." 

The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilated 
and  defaced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who,  as  was 
their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  into  a 
stable  for  their  horses.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  identify 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir  James.  The  effigy,  of  dark 
stone,  is  cross-legged,  marking  his  character  as  one  who  had 
died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
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in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  of  Spain ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  HEART,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  old  arms  of 
Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  knight's  fulfilment  of  Bruce's 
dying  injunction,  appears,  when  taken  in  connexioa  with  the 
posture  of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The  monu- 
ment, in  its  original  state,  must  have  been  not  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars  of  it  to 
"  The  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Edward 
Blore,  F.S.A."  London,  4to,  1826 ;  where  may  also  be  found 
interesting  details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  historical 
incidents  on  which  this  novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to  the  reader 
to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Godscroft  and  Barbour  aa 
may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis-impression.  The  passages 
introduced  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  ancient  poem  of  "  The 
Bruce,"  will  moreover  gratify  those  who  have  not  in  their  pos- 
session a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the  valuable 
quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  as  frunishing 
on  the  whole  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when  Scotland  was  still  full  of 
the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  especially  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of  whom,"  says 
Godscroft,  "  we  will  not  omit  here,  (to  shut  up  all,)  the  judg- 
ment of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rude  verse  indeed, 
yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magnanimity  and  invin- 
cible mind  in  either  fortune  : — 

"  Good  Sir  James  Douglas  (who  wise,  and  wight,  and  worthy  was), 
Was  never  over  glad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  oversad  for  no  tineing ; 
Good  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  hoth  in  one  balance." 

w.s. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  L 

BXTBACT8  FROM  "  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  HOUSES  OP  DOUGLAS  AND 
ANGUS.     BY  MASTER  DAVID  HUME  OF  GODSCROFT."       Folio  Edit. 

♦  *  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes 
begins  to  make  some  halt  and  stay  by  thus  much  prosperous 
successe  in  his  own  person ;  but  more  in  the  person  of  Sir 
James,  by  the  reconquests  of  his  owne  castles  and  countries. 
From  hence  he  went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of 
his  father's  old  servant,  Thomas  Dickson,  he  took  in  the  Castle 
of  Douglas,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  he  caused  bum  it, 
contenting  himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength 
fewer  in  that  country  than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking 
of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thus  : — Sir  James  taking  only  with 
him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom 
he  was  received  with  tears,  after  he  had  revealed  himself  to 
him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him  not  at  first,  being  in  mean 
and  homely  apparel.  There  he  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet 
chamber,  {md  brought  unto  him  such  as  had  been  trusty  ser- 
vants to  his  father,  not  all  at  once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one, 
for  feai*  of  discoverie.  Their  advice  was,  that  on  Palm  Sunday, 
when  the  English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  and  his 
partners  were  conveened,  that  then  he  should  give  the  word, 
and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently  set  upon  them  that 
should  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  despatched,  the  Castle 
might  be  taken  easily.  This  being  concluded,  and  they  come, 
so  soon  as  the  English  were  entered  into  the  church  with  palms 
in  their  hands,  (according  to  the  costume  of  that  day,)  little 
suspecting  or  fearing  any  such  thing,  Sir  James,  according  to 
their  appointment,  cryed  too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas  I) 
which  being  heard  in  the  church,  (this  was  Saint  Bride's  church 
of  Douglas,)  Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  he  had  beene  hard  at 
hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to 
second  him  but  another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  he  was  beaten  downe  and  slaine.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  Sir  James  being  come,  the  English  that  were  in  the 
chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the 
strait  and  narrow  entrie,  defended  themselves  manfully.  But 
Sir  James  encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by  words  as  by 
deeds  and  good  example,  and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters, 
prevailed  at  last,  and  entring  the  place,  slew  some  twenty-six 
of  their  number,  and  took  the  rest,  about  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
intending  by  them  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or  to 
enter  with  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them 
in :  but  it  needed  not,  for  they  of  the  Castle  were  so  secure, 
that  there  was  none  left  to  keep  it  save  the  porter  and  the 
cooke,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  at  the  church, 
which  stood  a  large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the 
gate  wide  open,  the  porter  standing  without,  and  the  cooke 
dressing  the  dinner  within.  They  entered  without  resistance, 
and  meat  being  ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates, 
and  tooke  their  refection  at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten,  the  Castle  into  his  hands,  con- 
sidering with  himselfe  (as  he  was  a  man  no  lesse  advised  than 
valiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the  English  being 
as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege 
him,  he  knewe  of  no  reUefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away 
such  things  as  be  most  eaaily  transported,  gold,  silver,  and  ap^ 
parell,  with  ammunition  and  armour,  whereof  he  had  greatest 
use  {md  need,  and  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together 
with  the  Castle  itselfe,  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers for  a  garrison  there  where  it  could  do  no  good.  And  so 
he  caused  carrie  the  meale  and  malt,  and  other  comes  and  graine, 
into  the  cellar,  and  laid  altogether  in  one  heape:  then  he  took 
the  prisoners  and  slew  them  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  tnistie 
and  valiant  servant,  Thomas  Dickson,  mingling  the  victuals  ynth 
their  bloud,  and  burying  their  carkasses  in  tilie  heap  of  come : 
after  that  he  struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrelk  and  pun- 
cheons, and  let  the  drink  mnn  through  all;  and  then  he  cast  the 
carkasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  amongst  it,  throw- 
ing the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  altogether  unusef ul  to  the 
enemie ;  and  this  cellar  is  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder.  Last 
of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  fh-e,  and  burnt  all  the  timber,  and 
what  else  the  fire  could  overcome,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
scorched  walls  behind  him.      And  this  seemes  to  be  the  first 
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taking  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  took 

it  twice.     For  this  service,  and  others  done  to  Lord  William, 

his  father,  Sir  James  gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson  the  lands  of 

Hisleside,  which  hath  beene  given  him  before  the  Castle  was 

taken  as  an  encouragement  to  whet  him  on,  and  not  after,  for 

be  was  slain  in  tke  church ;  which  was  both  liberally  and  wisely 

done  of  him,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  his  service  by 

such  a  noble  beginning.     The  Castle  being  burnt,  Sir  James 

retired,  and  parting  his  men  into  divers  companies,  so  as  they 

migfat  be  most  secret,  he  caused  cure  such  as  were  wounded  in 

the  fight,  and  he  himselfe  kept  as  close  as  he  could,  waiting 

ever  for  an  occasion  to  enterprise  something  against  the  enemie. 

So  soone  as  he  was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifford  being  advertised  of 

what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and 

caused  re-edifie  and  repair  the  Castle  in  a  very  short  time,  unto 

which  he  also  added  a  Tower,  which  is  yet  called  Harries  Tower 

fix>m  him,  and  so  returned  into  England,  leaving  one  Thurswall 

to  be  Captain  thereof. — ^Pp.  26 — ^28. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  (Sir  James  Douglas)  getting  him  again  into  Douglasdale,  did 
use  this  stratagem  against  Thurswall,  Captain  of  the  Castle,  under 
the  said  Lord  Clifford.  He  caused  some  of  his  folk  drive  away 
the  cattle  that  fed  near  unto  the  Castle,  and  when  the  Captain 
of  the  garrison  followed  to  rescue,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to 
leave  them  and  to  flee  away.  Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the 
Captam  slight  such  frays,  and  to  make  him  secure,  that  he  might 
not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it ;  which  when  he  had 
wrought  su£Sciently  (as  he  thought),  he  laid  some  men  in  am- 
buscade, and  sent  others  away  to  drive  such  beasts  as  they 
should  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as  if  they  had  been  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  they  had  done  often  before.  The  Captain  hear- 
ing of  it,  and  supposing  there  was  no  greater  danger  now  than 
had  been  before,  issued  forth  of  the  Castle,  and  followed  afi:er 
them  with  such  haste  that  his  men  (running  who  should  be  first) 
were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.  The  drivers  also  fled 
as  £ast  as  they  could  till  they  had  drawn  the  Captain  a  little 
way  beyond  the  place  of  ambuscade,  which  when  they  perceived, 
rising  quickly  out  of  their  covert,  they  set  fiercely  upon  him 
and  his  company,  and  so  slew  himself  and  chased  his  men  back 
to  the  Castle,  some  of  whom  were  overtaken  and  slain,  others 
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got  into  the  Castle  and  so  were  saved.  Sir  James,  not  being 
able  to  force  the  house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  without 
in  the  fields,  and  so  departed.  By  this  means,  and  such  other 
exploits,  he  so  affrighted  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  mat- 
ter of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that  it  began  to  be 
called  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas  :  Where- 
upon Sir  John  Walton  being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she 
wrote  to  him  that  when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of 
Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to 
be  a  suitor  to  her.  Upon  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him 
the  keeping  of  it,  and  succeeded  to  Thurswall ;  but  he  ran  the 
same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before  him. 

For,  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto 
the  place,  he  made  fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and 
fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it  had  been  com,  which  they 
carried  in  the  way  toward  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that 
county :  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  Captain  by  that  bait,  and 
either  to  take  him  or  the  Castle,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  Captsdn  did 
bite,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed). 
But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers.  Sir  James,  with  his  com- 
pany, had  gotten  between  the  Castle  and  him ;  and  these  dis- 
guised carriers,  seeing  the  Captain  following  after  them,  did 
quickly  cast  off  their  upper  garments,  wherein  they  had  masked 
themselves,  and  throwing  off  their  sacks,  mounted  themselves 
on  horseback,  and  met  the  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he 
being  so  much  the  more  amazed  that  it  was  unlocked  for:  where- 
fore, when  he  saw  these  carriers  metamorphosed  into  warriois, 
and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (that  which  was)  that  there 
was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about  to  have  retired 
into  the  Castle ;  but  there  also  he  met  with  his  enemies ;  be- 
tween which  two  companies  he  and  his  followers  were  slain,  so 
that  none  escaped ;  the  Captain  afterwards  being  searched,  they 
found  (as  it  is  reported)  his  mistress's  letters  about  him.  Then 
he  went  and  took  in  the  Castle,  but  it  is  uncertain  (say  our 
writers)  whether  by  force  or  composition ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yielded  it  up  witJi- 
out  force;  in  regard  that  he  used  them  so  gently,  which  he  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  at  utterance.  For  he  sent  them 
all  safe  home  to  the  liord  Clifford,  and  gave  them  also  provision 
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and  money  for  their  entertainment  by  the  way.  The  Castle, 
which  he  had  burnt  only  before,  now  he  razeth,  and  cast  down 
die  walls  thereof  to  the  gromid.  By  these  and  the  Uke  pro- 
ceedings, within  a  short  while  he  freed  Douglasdale,  Attrict 
Forest,  and  Jedward  Forest,  of  the  English  garrisons  and  sub- 
jection.— IhicL  p.  29. 


No.  II. 

[Extracts  from  The  Bruce. — "Liber  compositus  per  Magistrum 
Johannem  Barber,  Archidiaconum  Abyrdonensem,  de  gestis, 
bellis,  et  virtutibus,  Domini  Roberti  Brwyss,  Regis  Scocie 
illustrissimi,  et  de  conquestu  regni  Socie  per  eundem,  et  de 
Domino  Jacobo  de  Douglas." — ^Edited  by  John  Jamieson, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.F.,  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh,  1820.] 

Now  takiB  James  his  waige 
Towart  Dowglas,  his  heretage, 
With  twa  yemen,  for  his  owtyn  ma  ; 
That  wes  a  symple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  land. or  a  castell  to  win. 
The  quhethir  he  yamyt  to  begyn 
Till  bring  purposs  till  ending  ; 
For  gad  help  is  in  gud  begynnyng, 
For  gud  begynnyng,  and  hardy, 
Gyff  it  be  folwit  wittily, 
May  ger  oftsyss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  ending. 
Swa  did  it  here  :  but  he  wes  wyss 
And  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wyss, 
Werray  his  fa  with  evyn  mycht ; 
Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slycht. 
And  in  Dowglas  daile,  his  countr^, 
Upon  an  eyynnyng  entryt  he. 
And  than  a  man  wonnyt  tharby, 
That  was  off  freyndis  weill  mychty, 
And  lyche  of  moble,  and  off  cateill ; 
And  had  bene  till  his  fadyr  leyll ; 
And  till  him  selff,  in  his  yowthed, 
He  haid  done  mony  a  thankfull  deid. 
Thom  Dicson  wes  his  name  perfay. 
Till  him  he  send  ;  and  gan  him  pray, 
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That  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spek  with  him  priuely. 
And  he  but  daunger  till  him  gais  : 
Bot  fra  he  tauld  him  quhat  he  wais, 
He  gret  for  joy,  and  for  pit6  ; 
And  him  lycht  till  his  houss  had  he  ; 
Quhar  in  a  chambre  priuely 
He  held  him,  and  his  cumpany, 
That  nane  had  off  him  persayisg. 
Off  mete,  and  diynk,  and  othyr  thing, 
That  mycht  thaim  eyss,  thai  had  plenty. 
8a  wTOcht  he  thorow  8utelt6, 
That  all  the  lele  men  off  that  land, 
That  with  his  £adyr  war  duelland, 
This  gud  man  gert  cum,  ane  and  ane, 
And  mak  him  manrent  euir  ilkane  ; 
And  he  him  selff  fyrst  homage  maid. 
Dowglas  in  part  gret  gUidschip  haid. 
That  the  gud  men  off  his  cuntr^ 
Wald  swagate  till  him  bundyn  be. 
He  speryt  the  conwyne  off  the  land, 
And  quha  the  castell  had  in  hand. 
And  thai  him  tauld  all  halily  ; 
And  syne  amang  them  priuely 
Thai  ordanyt,  that  he  still  suld  be 
In  hiddillis,  and  in  priwet6, 
Till  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  the  folk  off  that  countr6 
Assemblyt  at  the  kyrk  wald  be  ; 
And  thai,  that  in  the  castell  wer, 
Wald  als  be  thar,  thar  palmys  to  ber, 
As  folk  that  had  na  dreid  off  ill ; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  will. 
Than  suld  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Bot,  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken, 
He  suld  ane  mantill  haiff  auld  and  bar, 
And  a  flaill,  as  he  a  thresscher  war. 
Undyr  the  mantill  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  armyt  priuely. 
And  quhen  the  men  off  his  country, 
That  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be, 
His  ensenye  mycht  her  hym  cry. 
Then  suld  thai,  full  enforccly, 
Rycht  ymyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
The  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill 
Swa  that  nane  mycht  esc  hap  them  fra 
For  thar  throwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
The  castell,  that  besid  wes  ner. 
And  quhen  this,  that  I  tell  you  her, 
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Wes  diaujt,  and  undertane, 
Ilkane  till  his  howsB  hame  is  gane ; 
And  held  this  spek  in  priuet6, 
Till  the  day  off  thar  assembly. 

The  folk  upon  the  Sonouniiaj 
Held  to  Sajnct  Bridis  kyrk  thaar  way  ; 
And  tha  that  in  the  oasiell  war 
Ischytowt,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  went  thair  palmys  for  to  ber ; 
Owtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter. 
James  off  Dowglas  off  thair  cummyng, 
And  quhat  thai  war,  had  witting  ; 
And  sped  him  till  the  kyrk  in  hy. 
Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 
Ane  off  his  criyt,  ^  Dowglas  !  Dowglas  ! " 
Thomas  Dicson,  that  nerrest  was 
Till  thaim  that  war  off  the  castell, 
That  war  aU  innouth  the  chancell, 
Quhen  he  '<  Dowglas  ! "  swa  hey  herd  cry, 
Brew  owt  his  swerd ;  and  fellely 
Ruschy  t  amang  thaim  to  and  fira. 
Bot  ane  or  twa,  for  owtyn  ma, 
Than  in  hy  war  left  lyand 
QuhiU  Dowglas  come  xycht  at  hand, 
And  then  enforcyt  on  thaim  the  cry. 
Bot  thai  the  chansell  sturdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele, 
Till  off  thair  men  war  slayne  sumdell. 
Bot  the  Dowglace  sa  weill  him  bar, 
That  all  the  men,  that  with  him  war, 
Had  comfort  off  his  wele  doyng  ; 
And  he  him  spaiyt  nakyn  thing, 
Bot  proyyt  swa  his  force  in  fycht. 
That  throw  his  worschip,  and  his  mycht, 
His  men  sa  keynly  helpyt  than. 
That  thai  the  chansell  on  thaim  wan. 
Than  dang  thai  on  swa  hardyly. 
That  in  schort  tyme  men  mycht  se  ly 
The  twa  part  dede,  or  then  deand. 
The  lave  war  sesyt  sone  in  hand, 
Swa  that  off  thretty  leyy t  nane. 
That  thai  ne  war  slayne  ilkan.  or  tane. 

James  off  Dowglas,  qnhen  this  wes  done, 
The  presoneris  has  he  tane  alsone  ; 
And,  with  thaim  off  his  cumpany, 
Towart  the  castell  went  in  hy, 
Or  noyiss,  or  cry,  suld  ryss. 
And  for  he  wald  thaim  sone  suppriss, 
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That  leyyt  in  the  castell  war, 
That  war  hut  twa  for  owtyn  mar, 
Fyve  men  or  Bex  hefor  send  he, 
That  fand  all  opjn  the  entr6  ; 
And  entryt,  and  the  porter  tuk 
Rycht  at  the  gate,  and  sjne  the  cuk. 
With  that  Dowglas  come  to  the  gat, 
And  entryt  in  for  owtyn  debate  ; 
And  fand  the  mete  all  ready  grathit, 
With  burdyB  set,  and  dathis  layit. 
The  gaitis  then  he  gert  sper, 
And  sat,  and  eyt  all  at  layser. 
Syne  all  the  gudis  turssyt  thai 
That  thaim  thocht  thai  mycht  haiff  away  ; 
And  namly  wapnys,  and  annyng, 
Siluer,  and  tresour,  and  clethyng. 
Yyctallis,  that  mycht  nocht  tnrsyt  be, 
On  this  mailer  destroyit  he. 
All  the  yictalis,  owtane  salt, 
Als  quheyt,  and  flour,  and  meill,  and  malt 
In  the  wyne  sellar  gwt  he  bring  ; 
And  samyn  on  the  flur  all  flyng. 
And  the  presoneris  that  he  had  tane 
Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  held  ilkane  ; 
Syne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outstrak  : 
A  foule  mell6  thar  gane  he  mak. 
For  meile,  and  malt,  and  bluid,  and  wyne, 
Ren  all  to  gidder  in  a  mellyne, 
That  was  unsemly  for  to  se. 
Tharfor  the  men  of  that  countr6. 
For  swa  fele  thar  mellyt  wer, 
Gallit  it  the  '*  Dowglas  Lardner.'* 
Syne  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 
And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 
And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stane ; 
And  is  forth,  with  his  menye,  gayne 
Till  his  resett ;  for  him  thoucht  weill, 
Giff  he  had  haldyn  the  castell, 
It  had  bene  assegyt  raith  ; 
And  that  him  thoucht  to  mekill  waith. 
For  he  ne  had  hop  of  reskewyng. 
And  it  is  to  penJous  thing 
In  castell  assegyt  to  be, 
Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingis  thre  ; 
YictaiU,  or  men  with  their  armyng. 
Or  than  gud  hop  off  rescuyng. 
And  for  he  dred  thir  thingis  suld  faile, 
.  He  chesyt  furthwart  to  trawaill, 
Quhar  he  mycht  at  his  larges  be  ; 
And  swa  dryve  fiurth  his  destan6. 
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On  this  wise  wes  the  castell  tan, 
And  slayne  that  mat  thaiin  ilkao. 
The  Dowglas  ejne  all  his  menye 
Qert  in  ser  placis  depertyt  be  ; 
For  men  suld  wyt  quhar  thai  war, 
That  yeid  depertyt  her  and  thar. 
Thaim  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  ly 
In  till  hiddillis,  all  priuely  ; 
And  gert  gud  leechis  till  thaim  bring 
Quhill  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 
And  him  selff,  with  a  few  menye, 
Quhile  ane,  quhile  twa,  and  quhile  thre, 
And  umquhill  all  him  allane, 
In  hiddiUis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
8a  dred  he  Inglis  men  his  mycht, 
That  he  durst  nocht  wele  cimi  in  sycht. 
For  thai  war  that  tyme  all  weldand 
As  maist  lordis,  our  all  the  land. 

Bot  tythandis,  that  scalis  sone, 
Off  this  deid  that  Dowglas  has  done, 
Come  to  the  Cliffurd  his  ere,  in  hy, 
That  for  his  tynsaill  wes  sary  ; 
And  menyt  his  men  that  thai  had  slayne. 
And  syne  has  to  purpos  tane, 
To  big  the  castell  up  agayne. 
Thar  for,  as  man  of  mekill  mayne, 
He  assemblit  gret  cumpany, 
And  till  Dowglas  he  went  in  hy. 
And  biggy t  wp  the  castell  swyth  ; 
And  maid  it  rycht  stalwart  and  styth 
And  put  tharin  yictallis  and  men. 
Ane  off  the  Thyrwallys  then 
He  left  behind  him  Capitane, 
And  syne  till  Ingland  went  agayne. 

Book  IV.  V.  256-^60. 

Dot  yeit  than  James  of  Dowglas 
In  Dowglas  Daile  travailland  was ; 
Or  ellys  weill  ner  hand  tharby, 
In  hyddillys  sumdeill  priuely. 
For  he  wald  se  his  gouemyng, 
That  had  the  castell  in  keping : 
And  gert  mak  mony  juperty, 
To  se  quhethyr  he  wald  ische  blythly. 
And  quhen  he  persavyt  that  he 
Wald  blythly  ische  with  his  menye, 
He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 
Off  thaim  that  war  on  his  party  ; 
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Thait  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 
With  Thyrwall,  and  all  the  mycht 
Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 
He  Bchupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 
To  Sandylandin  :  and  thar  ner  by 
He  him  enbiuohyt  priuely, 
And  send  a  few  a  tiane  to  ma  ; 
That  sone  in  the  momyng  gan  ga, 
And  tuk  catell,  that  wee  the  castell  by. 
And  syne  withdrew  thaim  hastely 
Towart  thaim  that  enbuschit  war. 
Than  Thyrwall,  for  owtyn  mar, 
Gert  arme  his  men,  forowtyn  l^d ; 
And  ischy  t  with  all  the  men  he  haid  : 
And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  clenly, 
Owtane  [that]  his  hede  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war. 
The  catell  folowit  he  gud  speid, 
Rycht  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid, 
Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  thai  with  all  thar  mycht, 
Folowand  thaim  owt  off  aray  ; 
And  thai  sped  thaim  fleand,  quhill  thai 
Fer  by  thair  buschement  war  past : 
And  ThyrwaU  ay  chassyt  fut. 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Ischyt  till  him,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  rayssyt  sudanly  the  cry. 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudanly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikand 
Rycht  betuix  thaim  and  thair  waiand. 
Thai  war  in  to  full  gret  ef&ay. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray, 
Sum  of  thaim  fled,  and  some  abad 
And  Dowglas,  that  thar  with  him  had 
A  gret  mengye,  full  egrely 
Assaylyt,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly  : 
And  in  schort  ijme  ouiraid  thaim  swa, 
That  weile  nane  eschapyt  thaim  fra. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
Wes  thar  in  the  bargane  slane  : 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  kye  fled  full  effiraytly. 

Book  V.  T.  10—60. 


fr  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature, 
in  a  cold  province  of  Scotland,  was  reviving  from  her 
winter's  sleep,  and  the  tur  at  least,  though  not  the  vege- 
tation, gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  that  two  travellers,  whose  appearance  at  that 
"J» '   early  period  sufficiently  announced  their  wandering  cha- 
^     racter,  which,  in  general,  secured  a  free  passage  even 
through  a  dangerous  country,  were  seen  coming  from  the 
Bouth-westward,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
and  seemed  to  be  holding  tiieir  course  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of  ^proach  to  that 
memorable  feudal  fortress.     The  stream,  small  in  comparison 
to  the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as  a  kind  of  drain  to  the 
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country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  the 
means  of  a  rough  road  to  the  castle  and  village.     The  high 
lords  to  whom  the  castle  had  for  ages  belonged,  might,  had 
they  chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother  and 
more  convenient ;  but  there  had  been  as  yet  little  or  no  exer- 
cise for  those  geniuses,  who  have  taught  all  tiie  world  that  it  is 
better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the  base  of  a  hill, 
than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side,  and  de- 
scending it  directly  on  the  other,  without  yielding  a  single  step 
to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to  the  traveller ;  stiU  less  were 
those  mysteries  dreamed  of  which  M'Adam  has  of  late  days 
expounded.     But,  indeed,  to  what  purpose  should  the  ancient 
Douglasses  have  employed  his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known 
them  in  ever  so  much  perfection  ?     Wheel-carriages,  except  of 
the  most  clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple  operations 
of  agriculture,  were  totally  unknown.     Even  the  most  delicate 
female  had  no  resource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infir- 
mity, a  litter.     The  men  used  their  own  sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy 
horses, to  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place;  and  travellers, 
females  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  inconvenience  from 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.     A  swollen  torrent  some- 
times crossed  their  path,  eoid  compelled  them  to  wait  until  the 
waters  had  abated  their  frenzy.     The  bank  of  a  small  river  was 
occasionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder  storm,  a  re- 
cent inundation,  or  the  like  convulsions  of  nature ;  and   the 
wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  district,  or  obtained 
the  best  local  information  in  Ins  power,  how  to  direct  his  path 
so  as  to  surmount  such  untoward  obstacles. 

The  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  south-west,  from  whose  contri- 
butions, fitnd  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  its  scanty 
supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
pastoral  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as  is  usual, 
bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  no  great  len^h 
of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with  trees  ;  as 
some  of  them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of  shaw^  that  is, 
wild  natural  wood.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Douglas  water 
itself  was  flat  land,  capable  of  bearing  strong  crops  of  oats  and 
rye,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  what  they  required  of  these 
productions.     At  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river. 
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a  few  special  spots  excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was 
fflore  and  more  mixed  with  the  pastoral  and  woodland  country, 
till  both  terminated  in  desolate  and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 
Above  all,  it  was  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circumstances 
of  mere  convenience  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  paramount 
sense  of  danger';  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  instead  of  trying  to 
amend  the  paths  whidi  connected  them  with  other  districts, 
were  thankful  that  the  natural  diflSculties  which  surrounded 
them  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  break  up  or  to  fortify  the 
access  from  more  open  countries.     Their  wants,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  were  completely  supplied,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  rude  and  scanty  produce  of  their  own  mountains 
and  holmsj*  the  last  of  which  served  for  the  exercise  of  their 
limited  agriculture,  while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and 
forest  glens  produced  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks.     The 
recesses  of  the  unexplored  depths  of  these  sylvan  retreats  being 
seldom  disturbed,  especially  since  the  lords  of  the  district  had 
laid  aside,  during  this  time  of  strife,  their  constant  occupation 
of  hunting,  the  various  kinds  of  game  had  increased  of  late  very 
considerably ;  so  that  not  only  in  crossing  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  hiUy  and  desolate   country  we  are  describing,  different 
varieties  of  deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  wild 
cattle  peculiar  to  Scotland  sometimes  showed  themselves,  and 
other  animals,  which  indicated  the  irregular  and  disordered  state 
of  the  period.     The  wild-cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the 
dark  ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets ;  and  the  wolf,  already  a 
stranger  to  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  Lothians,  here 
mabtained  his  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  man,  and 
was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he  was  finally  to 
be  extirpated.     In  winter  especially,  and  winter  was  hardly  yet 
past,  these  savage  animals  were  wont  to  be  driven  to  extremity 
for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in  dangerous  numbers, 
the  batile-fi^eld,  the  deserted  churchyard — ^nay,  sometimes  the 
abodes  of  living  men,  there  to  watch  for  children,  their  defence- 
less prey,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a^-days  will 
venture  to  prowl  near  the  mistress'sf  poultry-yard. 

*  JSblnw,  or  flat  plains,  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  and  riyers,  termed  in  the 
wmth,  Ingg. 

t  The  good  dame,  or  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer,  is  almost  uniyersaUy  thus 
desiguited  in  Scotland.  ^ 
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From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have  made — 
as  who  in  these  days  has  not — ^the  Scottish  tour,  will  be  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  wilder  and  upper  part  of 
Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  foiui;eenth  cen- 
tury. The  setting  sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland 
country,  which  to  the  westward  broke  into  larger  swells,  ter- 
minating in  the  mountains  called  the  Larger  and  Lesser  Caim- 
table.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  source  of  an  hundred  streams,  and 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  ridge,  still  holding  in  his  dark  bosom, 
and  in  the  ravines  with  which  his  sides  are  ploughed,  consider- 
able remnants  of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  aQ  the  higb 
grounds  of  that  quarter  were  once  covered,  and  particularly  the 
hills,  in  which  the  rivers — ^both  those  which  run  to  the  east, 
and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Solway— hide,  like  so  many  hermits,  then-  original  and  scanty 
sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the 
evening  sun,  sometimes  tiirown  back  from  pool  or  stream ;  some- 
times resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cumberers  of  tiie  soil,  which 
labour  and  agriculture  have  since  removed,  and  sometimes  con- 
tenting itself  with  gilding  the  banks  of  the  stream,  tinged,  al- 
temately  grey,  green,  or  ruddy,  as  the  ground  itself  conriflted  of 
rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen  mound,  or  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too, 
the  eye  rested  on  the  steep  brown  extent  of  moorland,  as  the 
sunbeam  glanced  back  from  the  little  tarn  or  mountain  pool, 
whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  countenance, 
gives  a  life  and  vivacity  to  every  feature  around* 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  was  a  person  well,  and  even  showily  dressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at  his  back,  as  wandering 
minstrels  were  wont,  a  case,  containing  a  small  harp,  rot  or  viol, 
or  some  such  species  of  musical  instrument  for  accompanying 
the  voice.  The  leathern  case  announced  so  much,  although  it 
proclaimed  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument.  The  colour  of 
the  traveller's  doublet  was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  violet,  with 
slashes  which  showed  a  lining  of  the  same  colour  with  the  jerkin. 
A  mantle  ought,  according  to  ordinary  custom,  to  have  covered 
this  dress;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  the  season  was  so 
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early,  had  induced  the  wearer  to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  com- 
pass, and  form  it  into  a  bundle,  attached  to  the  shoulders  like 
the  military  greatcoat  of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the  present  day. 
The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made  up,  argued  the  precision 
of  a  practised  traveller,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  every 
resource  which  change  of  weather  required.  A  great  profusion 
of  narrow  ribands  or  points,  constituting  the  loops  with  which 
our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  and  hose,  formed  a  kind 
of  cordon,  composed  of  knots  of  blue  or  violet,  which  sur- 
rounded the  traveller's  person,  and  thus  assimilated  in  colour 
with  the  two  garments  which  it  was  the  office  of  these  strings  to 
combme.  The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy  dress,  was 
of  that  kind  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  son,  Edward 
the  Sixth,  are  usually  represented.  It  was  more  fitted,  from 
the  gay  stuff  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  appear  in  a  public 
place,  than  to  encounter  a  storm  of  rain.  It  was  party-coloured, 
bemg  made  of  different  stripes  of  blue  and  violet;  and  the  wearer 
arrogated  a  certain  degree  of  gentility  to  himself,  by  wearing 
a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions  of  the  same  favourite  co- 
lours. The  features  over  which  this  feather  drooped  were  in  no 
degree  remarkable  for  peculiarity  of  expression.  Tet  in  so 
desolate  a  country  as  the  west  of  Scotland,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  pass  the  man  without  more  minute  attention  than 
he  would  have  met  with  where  there  was  more  in  the  character 
of  the  scenery  to  arrest  the  gaze  of  the  passengers. 

A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  '^  Ay,  look  at 
me,  I  am  a  man  worth  noticing,  and  not  unworthy  your  atten- 
tion," carried  with  it,  nevertheless,  an  mterpretation  which 
might  be  thought  favourable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  whom  the  traveller  met.  A  knight  or 
soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that  he  had  met  a  merry 
fellow,  who  could  sing  a  wild  song,  or  tell  a  wild  tale,  and  help 
to  empty  a  flagon,  with  all  the  accomplishments  necessary  for 
a  boon  companion  at  an  hostehry,  except  perhaps  an  alacrity  at 
defraying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.  A  churchman,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  have  thought  he  of  the  blue  and  violet  was 
of  too  loose  habits,  and  accustomed  too  little  to  limit  himself 
within  the  boundaries  of  beseeming  mirth,  to  be  fit  society  for 
one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yet  the  Man  of  Song  had  a  certain 
steadiness  of  countenance,  which  seemed  fitted  to  hold  place  in 
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scenes  of  serious  business  as  well  as  of  gaiety.  A  wayfaring 
passenger  of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a  numerous  class)  might 
have  feared  in  him  a  professional  robber,  or  one  whom  oppor- 
tunity was  very  likely  to  convert  into  such ;  a  female  might 
have  been  apprehensive  of  uncivil  treatment;  and  a  youth,  or 
timid  person,  might  have  thought  of  murder,  or  such  direful 
doings.  Unless  privately  anned,  however,  the  minstrel  was  ill- 
accoutred  for  any  dangerous  occupation.  His  only  visible  wea- 
pon was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like  what  we  now  call  a  hanger; 
and  the  state  of  the  times  would  have  justified  any  man,  how- 
ever peaceful  his  intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  the 
perils  of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  prejudiced  him  in 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  met  on  his  journey,  a  look  at  his 
companion  would,  so  far  as  his  character  could  be  guessed  at — 
for  he  was  closely  muffled  up — ^have  passed  for  an  apology  and 
warrant  for  his  associate.  The  younger  traveller  was  appar- 
ently in  early  youth,  a  soft  and  gentle  boy,  whose  Sclavonic 
gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim,  he  wore  more  closely 
drawn  about  him  than  the  coldness  of  the  weather  seemed  to 
authorize  or  recommend.  His  features,  imperfectly  seen  under 
the  hood  of  his  pilgrim*s  dress,  were  prepossessing  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  and  though  he  wore  a  walking  sword,  it  seemed  ratiier  to 
be  in  compliance  with  general  fashion  than  from  any  violent 
purpose  he  did  so.  There  were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow, 
and  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks ;  and  his  weariness  was  such,  as 
even  his  rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  while 
he  privately  participated  also  in  the  sorrow  which  left  its  marks 
upon  a  countenance  so  lovely.  They  spoke  together,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper  to 
a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in  tone 
and  gesture,  something  that  amounted  to  interest  and  affec- 
tion. 

"  Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  how 
far  are  we  still  from  Douglas  Castie  ?  We  have  already  come 
farther  than  the  twenty  miles,  which  thou  didst  say  was  the 
distance  from  Cammock — or  how  didst  thou  call  the  last  hos- 
telry which  we  left  by  daybreak?" 

"  Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — ^I  beg  ten  thousand  excuses 
— ^my  gracious  yoimg  lord." 
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"  Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comrade,  "if  you  mean  to 
speak  as  is  fittest  for  the  time." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "  if  your  ladyship  can  con- 
descend to  lay  aside  your  quaUty,  my  own  good  breeding  is  not 
80  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it,  and  resume  it  again 
without  its  losing  a  stitch ;  and  since  your  ladyship,  to  whom 
I  am  sworn  in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  command  that  I  should 
treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame  it  were  to  me  if  I  were  not  to 
show  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  more  especially  as  I  may 
well  swear  my  great  oath,  that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  such, 
tfioagh  well  I  wot  it  has,  in  our  case,  been  the  lot  of  the  parent 
to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  child ;  for 
when  was  it  that  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  and  the  black  stock  * 
of  Berkley  did  not  relieve  my  wants!" 

"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim;  "  I  would 
have  it  so.  What  use  of  the  mountains  of  beef,  and  the  oceans 
of  beer,  which  they  say  our  domains  produce,  if  there  is  a  hungry 
heart  among  our  vassalage,  or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who 
hast  served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  shouldst  experience  such  a  feeling?" 

"  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like  the 
catastrophe  which  is  told  of  the  Baron  of  Fastenough,  when  his 
last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the  very  pantry ;  and  if  I 
escape  this  journey  without  such  a  calamity,  I  shall  think  my- 
self out  of  reach  of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  of  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these  attacks, 
my  poor  friend,"  said  the  lady. 

"  It  is  little,"  answered  Bertram,  "  any  thing  that  I  have 
suffered ;  and  I  were  ungrateful  to  give  the  inconvenience  of 
missing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  untimely  dinner,  so  serious 
a  name.  But  then  I  hardly  see  how  your  ladyship  can  endure 
this  gear  much  longer.  You  must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plod- 
ding along  these  high  lands,  of  which  the  Scots  give  us  such  good 
measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter ;  and  as  for  Douglas 
Castle,  why  it  is  still  three  good  miles  off." 

"  The  question  then  is,"  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a  sigh, 
"  what  we  are  to  do  when  we  have  so  far  to  travel,  and  when 
the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  before  we  arrive  there  ?" 

"  For  that   I  will  pledge  my  word,"  answered  Bertram. 

*  The  table  dormant,  whicb  stood  in  a  baron's  hall,  was  often  so  designated. 
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"  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under  the  keeping  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  buttery  hatch  at 
our  own  castle,  when  it  is  well  oiled ;  and  if  your  ladyship  take 
my  advice,  you  will  turn  southward  ho  I  and  in  two  days  at 
farthest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants  are  provided 
for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
the  secret  of  this  Uttle  journey  shall  never  be  known  to  living 
mortal  but  ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am  sworn  minstrel,  and  man 
of  faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram,''  said 
the  lady,  "  but  I  cannot  profit  by  it.  Should  thy  knowledge 
of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an  acquaintance  with  any 
decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or  poor,  I  would  will- 
ingly take  quarters  there,  if  I  could  obtain  them  firom  this  time 
until  to-morrow  morning.  The  gates  of  Douglas  Castle  will 
then  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appearance  as  we 
carry  with  us,  and — ^and — it  will  out — ^we  might  have  time  to 
make  such  appUcations  to  our  toilet  as  might  ensure  us  a  good 
reception,  by  drawing  a  comb  through  our  locks,  or  such  like 
foppery." 

"  Ah,  madam  1 "  said  Bertram,  "  were  not  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton in  question,  methinks  I  should  venture  to  reply,  that  an 
unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  head  of  hair,  and  a  look  far  more 
saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were  the 
proper  disguise  to  trick  out  that  minstrel's  boy,  whom  you  wish 
to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

"  Do  you  sufier  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed  so  slovenly 
and  so  saucy,  Bertram?"  answered  the  lady.  "  I  for  one  will 
not  imitate  them  in  that  particular ;  and  whether  Sir  John  be 
now  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat  the  soldiers 
who  hold  so  honourable  a  charge  with  a  washed  brow,  and  a 
head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered.  As  for  going  back  without 
seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with  my  very  dreams — 
at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayest  go  that  way,  but  I  will  not." 

"  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  such  terms,"  responded 
the  minstrel,  "  now  your  frolic  is  so  nearly  accomplished,  it  shall 
be  the  foul  fiend  himself,  and  nothing  more  comely  or  less  dan- 
gerous, that  shall  tear  me  from  your  side ;  and  for  lodging,  there 
is  not  far  from  hence  the  house  of  one  Tom  Dickson  of  Hazel- 
side,  one  of  the  most  honest  feUows  of  the  Dale,  and  who. 
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although  a  labourmg  man,  raaked  as  high  as  a  warrior,  when  I 
was  in  this  country,  as  any  noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  the 
band  of  the  Donglas.'' 

He  is  then  a  soldier  ?''  said  the  lady. 
When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  replied 
Bertram — "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are  seldom  at  peace ; 
bat  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to  the  wolf  which  plunders 
his  herds." 

"  But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that 
the  blood  in  our  veins  is  English,  and  consequently,  that  we 
are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to  the  ruddy 
Cross." 

"  Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram.  "  You 
may  trust  to  him  as  to  the  best  knight  or  gentleman  of  the 
land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune  or  a  song ; 
and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook  (provided  it  pleased 
your  ladyship)  to  temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots,  who,  poor 
souls,  love  minstrelsy,  and  when  they  have  but  a  silver  penny, 
will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  the  gay  science — I  promised 
you,  I  say,  that  we  should  be  as  welcome  to  them  as  if  we  had 
been  bom  amidst  their  own  wild  hills ;  and  for  the  best  that 
such  a  house  as  Dickson's  affords,  the  glee-man's  son,  fair  lady, 
shall  not  breathe  a  wish  in  vain.  And  now,  will  you  speak 
your  mind  to  your  devoted  friend  and  adopted  father,  or  rather 
your  sworn  servant  and  guide,  Bertram  the  Minstrel,  what  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this  matter?" 

"  0,  we  will  certainly  accept  of  the  Scot's  hospitality,"  said 
the  lady,  "  your  minstrel  word  being  plighted  that  he  is  a  true 
man. — Tom  Dickson,  call  you  him?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertram,  "  such  is  his  name  ;  and  by  looking 
on  these  sheep,  I  am  assured  that  we  are  now  upon  his  land." 
"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  lady,  with  some  surprise ;   "  and  how  is 
your  wisdom  aware  of  that?" 

"  I  see  the  first  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  this  flock," 
answered  the  guide.  "  Ah,  learning  is  what  carries  a  man 
through  the  world,  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  ring  by  virtue  of 
which  old  minstrels  tell  that  Adam  understood  the  language  of 
the  beasts  in  paradise.  Ah,  madam,  there  is  more  wit  taught 
in  the  shepherd's  shieling  than  the  lady  thinks  of,  who  sews 
her  painted  seam  in  her  summer  bower." 
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"Be  it  80,  good  Bertram.  And  although  not  so  deeply 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  written  language  as  you  are,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  esteem  its  value  more  than  I  actually  do ; 
so  hold  we  on  the  nearest  road  to  this  Tom  Dickson's,  whose 
very  sheep  tell  of  his  whereabout.  I  trust  we  have  not  very 
far  to  go,  although  the  knowledge  that  our  journey  is  shortened 
by  a  few  miles  has  so  much  recovered  my  fatigue,  that  methinks 
I  could  dance  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


RoadUnd.    Well,  this  is  the  Forest  ofArden. 

Touehtt€ne,    Aj,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I.     When  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

BosaUnd.    Aj,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.     Look  you,  who  comes 
here ;  a  young  man  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

As  You  Like  It.    Scene  IV.  Act.  2. 


As  the  travellers  spoke  together,  they  reached  a  turn  of  the 
path  which  presented  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  the  broken 
face  of  the  country  had  yet  shown  them.  A  valley,  through 
which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream,  exhibited  the  wild,  but 
not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  lone  vale  of  green  braken," 
here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of  alder-trees,  of  hazels, 
and  of  copse-oakwood,  which  had  maintained  their  stations  in 
the  recesses  of  the  valley,  although  they  had  vanished  from  the 
loftier  and  more  exposed  sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-house  or 
mansion-house,  (for,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might  have 
been  the  one  or  the  other,)  was  a  large  but  low  building,  and 
the  walls  of  the  out-houses  were  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any 
band  of  casual  depredators.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
which  could  withstand  a  more  powerful  force  ;  for,  in  a  country 
laid  waste  by  war,  the  farmer  was  then,  as  now,  obliged  to  take 
his  chance  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  that  state  of 
things ;  and  his  condition,  never  a  very  eligible  one,  was  ren- 
dered considerably  worse  by  the  insecurity  attending  it.  About 
half  a  mile  farther  was  seen  a  Gothic  building  of  very  small 
extent,  having  a  half  dismantled  chapel,  which  the  minstrel  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  "  The  place,"  he 
Raid,  "  I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist,  as  two  or  three  old 
monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom  it  contains,  are  permitted  by 
the  English  to  serve  God  there,  and  sometimes  to  give  relief  to 
Scottish  travellers ;  and  who  have  accordingly  taken  assurance 
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with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  accepted  as  their  Buperior  a 
churchman  on  whom  he  thinks  he  can  depend.  But  if  these 
guests  happen  to  reveal  any  secrets,  they  are,  by  some  means 
or  other,  believed  to  fly  towards  the  English  governor ;  and 
therefore,  unless  your  ladyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  think 
we  had  best  not  trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality." 

"  Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  thou  canst  provide  me 
with  lodgings  where  we  shall  have  more  prudent  hosts." 

At  this  moment,  two  human  forms  were  seen  to  approach 
the  farm-house  in  a  diflferent  direction  from  the  travellers,  and 
speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of  dispute,  that  the 
minstrel  and  his  companion  could  distinguish  their  voices  though 
the  distance  was  considerable.  Having  screened  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  for  some  minutes,  Bertram  at  length  exclaimed,  "  By 
our  Lady,  it  is  my  old  friend,  Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough ! — 
What  can  make  him  in  such  bad  humour  with  the  lad,  who,  I 
think,  may  be  the  little  wild  boy,  his  son  Charles,  who  used  to 
run  about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago  ?  It  is  lucky, 
however,  we  have  found  our  friends  astir ;  for  I  warrant,  Tom 
hath  a  hearty  piece  of  beef  in  the  pot  ere  he  goes  to  bed,  and 
he  must  have  changed  his  wont  if  an  old  friend  hath  not  his 
share ;  and  who  knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they 
may  now  find  it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near 
a  hostile  garrison  ;  for  if  we  caH  things  by  their  right  names, 
such  is  the  proper  term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
a  Scottish  nobleman." 

"  Foolish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  "  thou  judgest  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton  as  thou  wouldst  of  some  rude  boor,  to  whom 
the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  wills  is  a  temptation  and 
license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppression.  Now,  I  could  plight 
you  my  word,  that,  setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the  kingdoms, 
which,  of  couree,  will  be  fought  out  in  fair  battles  on  both  sides, 
you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  within  this  domain,  and 
within  the  reach  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  influence,  live  together 
as  that  same  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's 
dog;  a  foe  from  whom  they  fly  upon  certain  occasions,  but 
around  whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly  gather  for  protection 
should  a  wolf  happen  to  show  himself." 

"  It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  "  that  I 
Bhoul(l  venture  to  state  my  opinion  of  such  matters ;  but  the 
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young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  armour,  is  a  diiFerent 
being  from  hun  who  feasts  in  halls  among  press  of  ladies ;  and 
he  that  feeds  by  another  man*s  fireside,  and  when  his  landlord, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  chances  to  be  the  Black  Douglas,  has 
reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes  his  meal : — but 
it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own  evening  refreshment,  than 
that  I  stood  here  gaping  and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters." 
So  saying,  he  called  out  in  a  thundering  tone  of  voice,  "  Dick- 
son ! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson ! — will  you  not  acknowledge 
an  old  friend  who  is  much  disposed  to  trust  his  supper  and 
night's  lodging  to  your  hospitality?" 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  then  upwards  to  the  bare  side  of  the  hill, 
and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  figures  who  were 
descending  from  it. 

As  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced  from  the 
more  sheltered  part  of  the  valley  to  meet  them,  the  Douglas 
Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  him  the  grey  plaid,  which, 
from  an  early  period,  has  been  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the 
south  of  Scofland,  and  the  appearance  of  which  gives  a  romantic 
air  to  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes ;  and  which,  although 
less  brilliant  and  gaudy  in  its  colours,  is  as  picturesque  in  its 
arrangement  as  the  more  military  tartan  mantle  of  the  High- 
lands. When  they  approached  near  to  each  other,  the  lady 
might  observe  that  this  friend  of  her  guide  was  a  stout  athletic 
man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  already  showing 
marks  of  the  approach,  but  none  of  the  infirmities,  of  age,  upon 
a  countenance  which  had  been  exposed  to  many  a  storm.  Sharp 
eyes,  too,  and  a  quick  observation,  exhibited  signs  of  vigilance, 
acquired  by  one  who  had  Uved  long  in  a  country  where  he  had 
constant  occasion  for  looking  around  him  with  caution.  His 
features  were  still  swollen  with  displeasure ;  and  the  handsome 
young  man  who  attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented,  like 
one  who  had  undergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  indig- 
nation, and  who,  from  the  sullen  expression  which  mingled  with 
an  appearance  of  shame  on  his  countenance,  seemed  at  once 
affected  by  anger  and  remorse. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend?"  said  Bertram,  as 
they  approached  within  a  distance  for  communing ;  "  or  have 
the  twenty  years  which  have  marched  ovoi'  xis  since  we  met, 
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carried  along  with  them  all  remembraace  of  Bertram,  the  Eng- 
lish minstrel?'' 

"  In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "  it  is  not  for  want  of  plenty 
of  your  countrymen  to  keep  you  in  my  remembrance,  and  I 
have  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as  whistle 

'  Hey,  now  the  day  dawns,' 

but  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  your  bly the  rebeck ;  and  yet 
such  animals  are  we,  that  I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my  old  friend, 
and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we  have  had  trouble 
lately;  there  are  a  thousand  of  your  countrymen  that  keep 
garrison  in  the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in 
other  places  through  the  vale,  and  that  is  but  a  woful  sight  for 
a  true  Scotchman — even  my  own  poor  house  has  not  escaped 
the  dignity  of  a  garrison  of  a  man-at-arms,  besides  two  or  three 
archer  knaves,  and  one  or  two  slips  of  mischievous  boys  called 
pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  say,  '  this  is  my 
own,'  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  hardly  of 
me,  old  comrade,  if  I  show  you  a  welcome  something  colder 
than  you  might  expect  from  a  friend  of  other  days;  for,  by 
Saint  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  left  to 
which  I  can  say  welcome." 

''  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  ^^  My  son,  make 
thy  reverence  to  thy  father's  old  Mend.  Augustine  is  learning 
my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some  practice  ere  he  can  en- 
dure its  fatigues.  If  you  could  give  him  some  little  matter  of 
food,  and  a  quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we 
shall  both  do  well  enough ;  for  I  dare  say  when  you  travel 
with  my  friend  Charles  there, — ^if  that  tall  youth  chance  to  be 
my  old  acquaintance  Chai'les, — ^you  will  find  yourself  accommo- 
dated when  his  wants  are  once  well  provided  for." 

"  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  the  Scot- 
tish husbandman.  ''  I  know  not  what  the  lads  of  this  day  are 
made  of — ^not  of  the  same  clay  as  their  fathers,  to  be  sure — not 
sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither  wind  nor  rain,  but 
from  some  delicate  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which  will  not 
tlu'ive  unless  it  be  nourished  under  glass,  with  a  murrain  to  it. 
The  good  Lord  of  Douglas — I  have  been  lus  henclmian,  and  cau 
vouch  for  it — did  not  in  his  pagehood  desire  such  food  and 
lodging  as,  in  the  present  day,  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as 
your  friend  Charles." 
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"  Nay/'  said  Bertram,  ^*  it  is  not  that  my  Augustine  is  over 
nice ;  but,  for  other  reasons,  I  must  request  of  you  a  bed  to 
himself;  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell.*' 

*'  Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  **  your  son  hath  had  a 
touch  of  that  iUness  which  terminates  so  frequently  in  the  black 
death  you  English  folk  die  of?  We  hear  much  of  the  havoc 
it  has  made  to  the  southward.     Comes  it  hitherward?" 

Bertram  nodded. 

"  Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  hath 
more  rooms  than  one,  and  your  son  shall  have  one  well^aired 
and  comfortable ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have  a  part  of  what 
is  prepared  for  your  countrymen,  though  I  would  rather  have 
their  room  than  their  company.  Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a 
score  of  them,  they  will  not  dispute  the  claim  of  such  a  skilful 
minstrel  as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own  house.  Well- 
a-day,  if  my  good  lord  were  in  possession  of  his  own,  I  have 
heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of  them  out  of  my 
house,  like — ^like" 

"  To  speak  plainly,"  said  Bertram,  "  like  a  southern  stroll- 
ing gang  from  Redesdale,  whom  I  have  seen  you  fling  out  of 
your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  when  not  one  of  them 
looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him  the  courtesy  until  he 
was  half-way  to  Caimtable." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up  at  least 
six  inches  taller  than  before ;  '^  then  I  had  a  house  of  my  own, 
and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it.  Now  I  am — ^what  signifies 
it  what  I  am  ? — ^the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better." 

"  Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this  matter 
in  a  rational  light.  I  do  not  say  that  the  wisest,  the  richest, 
or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any  right  to  tyrannize 
over  his  neighbour,  because  he  is  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and 
the  poorer ;  but  yet  if  he  does  enter  into  such  a  controversy, 
he  must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  will  always 
^ve  the  advantage  in  the  tide  of  battle  to  wealth,  strength,  and 
health." 

"  With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  "the  weaker 
party,  if  he  use  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  may,  in  the  long 
run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  of  his  sufferings,  which 
would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his  temporary  submission  ; 
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and  he  acts  simply  as  a  man,  and  most  foolishly  as  a  Scotch- 
man, whether  he  sustain  these  wrongs  with  the  insensibility  of 
an  idiot,  or  whether  he  endeavour  to  revenge  them  before 
Heayen*8  appointed  time  has  arrived. — ^But  if  I  talk  thus,  I 
diall  scare  you,  as  I  have  scared  some  of  your  countrymen,  fix>m 
accepting  a  meal  of  meat,  and  a  night's  lodging,  in  a  house 
where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody  settle- 
ment of  a  national  quarrel.*' 

''  Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  '^  we  have  been  known  to  each 
other  of  old ;  and  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  meeting  unkindness 
in  your  house,  than  you  expect  me  to  come  here  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  adding  to  the  injuries  of  which  you  complain." 

'^  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson ;  '^  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  as 
welcome  to  my  abode  as  when  it  never  held  any  guest,  save  of 
my  own  mviting. — And  you,  my  young  friend.  Master  Augus- 
tine, shall  be  looked  after  as  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gay 
brow  and  a  light  cheek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  gay  aci" 


enceJ*^ 


"  But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much  dis- 
pleased but  now  at  my  young  friend  Charles  ?" 

The  youth  answered  before  his  father  had  time  to  speak. 
"  My  father,  good  sir,  may  put  what  show  upon  it  he  will,  but 
shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  in  the  brain  in  these  troublous 
times.  He  saw  two  or  three  wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our 
choicest  wetliers ;  and  because  I  shouted  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  English  garrison,  he  was  angry  as  if  he  could  have  mur- 
dered me — just  for  saving  the  sheep  from  the  jaws  tiiat  would 
have  devoured  them." 

'^  This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said  Bertram. 
"  Dost  thou  connive  with  the  wolves  in  robbing  thine  own 
fold?" 

"  Why,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the  country- 
man ;  '*  Charles  could  tell  thee  something  nearer  the  truth  if  he 
had  a  mind ;  but  for  the  present  let  it  pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was  fretted  and 
embarrassed  with  the  subject,  pressed  it  no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Thomas  Dick- 
son's house,  they  were  greeted  with  sounds  from  two  English 
soldiers  within.  "  Quiet,  Anthony,"  said  one  voice, — "  quiet, 
man ! — ^for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  if  not  common  manners ; 
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— fiobin  Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  his  board  ere  the  roast 
was  ready." 

"Keady!"  quoth  another  rough  voice;  "it  is  roasting  to 
rags,  and  small  had  been  the  knave  Dickson's  share,  even  of 
these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express  orders  of  the  worshipful 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  that  the  soldiers  who  lie  at  outposts  should 
afford  to  the  inmates  such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence.'' 

"  Hush,  Anthony — ^hush,  for  shame!"  replied  his  fellow-soldier, 
^^  if  ever  I  heard  oiu:  host's  step,  I  heard  it  this  instant ;  so  give 
over  thy  grumbling,  since  our  captain,  as  we  all  know,  hath 
prohibited,  under  strict  penalties,  all  quarrels  between  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  people  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "  that  I  have  ministered 
occasion  to  none ;  but  I  would  I  were  equally  certain  of  the 
good  meaning  of  this  suUen-browed  Thomas  Dickson  towards 
the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to  bed  in  this  dimgeon  of 
a  house,  but  I  expect  my  throat  will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty 
oyster  before  I  awaken.  Here  he  comes,  however,"  added 
Anthony,  sinking  his  sharp  tones  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  I  hope 
to  be  excommunicated  if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  that  mad 
animal,  his  son  Charles,  and  two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough, 
m  be  sworn,  to  eat  up  the  whole  supper,  if  they  do  us  no  other 
injury." 

"  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  comrade;  "a  good 
archer  thou  as  ever  wore  Kendal  green,  and  yet  affect  to  be 
frightened  for  two  tired  travellers,  and  alarmed  for  the  inroad 
their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's  meal.  There  are  four 
or  five  of  us  here — we  have  our  bows  and  our  bills  within  reach, 
and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our  supper,  or  cheated  out  of  our 
share  of  it  by  a  dozen  Scotchmen,  whether  stationary  or  strollers. 
How  say'st  thou?"  he  added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say 
ye,  quarter-master  ?  it  is  no  secret,  that  by  the  directions  given 
to  our  post,  we  must  enquire  into  the  occupations  of  such  guests 
as  you  may  receive  besides  ourselves,  your  unwilling  inmates ; 
you  are  as  ready  for  supper,  I  warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you, 
and  I  will  only  delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes 
dreadfrilly  impatient,  until  you  answer  two  or  three  questions 
which  you  wot  of." 

"  Bend-the-Bow^ "  ansAvered  Dickson,  "thou  art  a  civil  fellow; 
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and  although  it  is  something  hard  to  be  constrained  to  give  an 
account  of  one's  friends,  because  they  chance  to  quarter  in  one's 
own  house  for  a  night  or  two,  yet  I  must  submit  to  the  times, 
and  make  no  vain  opposition.  You  may  mark  down  in  your 
breviary  there,  that  upon  the  fourteenth  day  before  Pahn  Sun- 
day, Thomas  Dickson  brought  to  his  house  of  Hazelside,  in 
which  you  hold  garrison,  by  orders  from  the  English  governor, 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas 
Dickson  had  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed  for  the  evening, 
if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  place." 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers?"  said  Anthony,  some- 
what sharply. 

"  A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas  Dickson,  "  that 
an  honest  man  should  be  forced  to  answer  the  questions  of  every 
paltry  companion  1 " — But  he  mitigated  his  voice  and  proceeded. 
"  The  eldest  of  my  guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  English  min- 
strel, who  is  bound  on  his  own  errand  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
and  will  communicate  what  he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton  himself.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty  years,  and 
never  heard  anything  of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and 
true.  The  yoimger  stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from 
the  English  disorder,  which  has  been  raging  far  and  wide  in 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "  this  same  Bertram,  was 
he  not  about  a  year  since  in  the  service  of  some  noble  lady  in 
our  own  country?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 

"  We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  danger,"  replied 
Bend-the-Bow,  "  by  allowing  this  old  man  and  his  son  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey  to  the  castle." 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  answered  Anthony ; 
"  but  I  may  remind  you  that  it  is  not  so  clearly  our  duty  to 
give  free  passage,  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  of  all  ranks, 
to  a  youth  who  has  been  so  lately  attacked  by  a  contagious  dis- 
order ;  and  I  question  if  our  commander  would  not  rather  hear 
tliat  the  Black  Douglas,  with  a  hundred  devils  as  black  as  him- 
self, since  such  is  his  colour,  had  taken  possession  of  the  oncost 
of  Hazelside  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  than  that  one  persou 
RuflFering  under  this  fell  sickness  had  entered  peaceably,  and  by 
the  opened  wicket  of  the  castle." 
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^*  There  is  some  thing  iu  what  thou  say  est,  Anthony/*  replied 
his  comrade ;  "  and  considering  that  our  governor,  since  he 
has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping  a  castle  which 
is  esteemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other  withhi 
Scotland,  has  become  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  jealous  men  in 
the  world,  we  had  better,  I  think,  inform  him  of  the  circumstance, 
and  take  his  commands  how  the  stripling  is  to  be  dealt  with/' 

'^  Content  am  1,"  said  the  archer ;  *'  and,  first,  methinks,  I 
would  just,  in  order  to  show  that  we  know  what  belongs  to 
such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few  questions,  as  how  long  he 
has  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been  attended,  when  he 
was  cured,  and  how  his  cure  is  certified,  &c.'* 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-Bow.  "  Thou  hearest, 
minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy  son  some  questions — What  has 
become  of  him  ? — ^he  was  in  this  apartment  but  now." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  "  he  did  but  pass  through 
the  apartment.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  at  my  entreaty,  as  well 
as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  honour's  health,  carried  him 
through  the  room  without  tarriance,  judging  his  own  bed-cham- 
ber the  fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no  small  fatigue." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "  though  it  is  imcom- 
mon  for  men  who,  like  us,  live  by  bow-string  and  quiver,  to 
meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations ;  yet,  as  the  case 
stands,  we  must  make  some  enquiries  of  your  son,  ere  we  per- 
mit him  to  set  forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  you  say 
his  errand  leads  hun." 

'^  Rather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^'  than  that 
of  the  young  man  himself." 

"  K  such  be  the  case,"  answered  Bend-the-Bow,  "  we  may 
sufficiently  do  our  duty  by  sending  yourself,  with  the  first  grey 
light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  and  letting  your  son  remain  in 
bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the  fittest  place  for  him,  until  we  shall 
receive  Sir  John  de  Walton's  commands  whether  he  is  to  be 
brought  onward  or  not." 

"  And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "  since  we  are  to 
have  this  man's  company  at  supper,  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here  for  the  time."  So 
saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  from  his  leatheni  pouch,  and  said, 
**  Minstrel,  canst  thou  read?" 
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"  It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though/'  answered  tJie 
archer,  "  and  therefore  do  thou  read  these  regulations  aloud ; 
for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  characters  by  sight,  I  lose 
no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to  me  as  often  as  I  can, 
that  I  may  fix  their  sense  in  my  memory.  So  beware  that 
thou  readest  the  words  letter  for  letter  as  they  are  set  down ; 
for  thou  dost  so  at  thy  peril,  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  readest  not 
like  a  true  man.*' 

'^  On  my  minstrel  word,''  said  Bertram,  and  began  to  read 
excessively  slow ;  for  he  wished  to  gain  a  little  time  for  con- 
sideration, which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  his 
being  separated  &om  his  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  occasion 
her  much  anxiety  and  distress.  He  therefore  began  thus : — 
^^ '  Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steading  of  Goodman  Thomas 
Dickson' — ^Ay,  Thomas,  and  is  thy  house  so  called?" 

'^  It  is  the  ancient  ncune  of  the  steading,"  said  the  Scot, 
"  being  surrounded  by  a  hazel-shaw,  or  thicket." 

"  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Anthony, 
"  and  proceed,  as  you  value  that  or  your  ears,  which  you  seem 
disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 

"  *  His  garrison,'  "  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading,  "  '  con- 
sists of  a  lance  with  its  furniture.'  What,  then,' a  lance,  in 
other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands  this  party?" 

"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  we  have  a  right  to  be 
examined  by  the  highest  person  in  presence." 

"  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer,  starting  up, 
"  that  I  am  lance  enough  for  thee  to  reply  to,  and  I  will  break 
tliy  head  if  thou  say'st  a  word  more." 

"  Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade,  "  we  are 
to  use  travellers  courteously — and,  with  your  leave,  those 
travellers  best  who  come  from  oiu*  native  land." 

"  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read : — "  *  The  watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside* 

*  [Hazelside  Place,  the  fief  granted  to  Thomas  Dickaon  hy  William  the  Haidy, 
seventh  Lord  Douglas,  is  stiU  pointed  out  ahout  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
('astle  Dangerous.  Dickson  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  Lord  James 
first  appeared  in  Douglasdale.  His  heirs  kept  possession  of  the  fief  for  centuries  ; 
and  some  rospcctahle  gentlemen's  families  in  Lanarkshire  still  trace  themsQlves 
to  this  ancestor. — From  Notes  hy  Mr.  Iladdoiv.] 
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sliall  stop  and  examine  all  travellers  passing  by  the  said  station, 
suffering  sncb  to  pass  onward  to  the  town  of  Douglas  or  to 
Douglas  Castle,  always  interrogating  them  with  civility,  and 
detammg  and  turning  them  back  if  there  arise  matter  of  sus- 
picion; but  conducting  themselves  in  all  matters  civilly  and 
courteously  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who 
travel  in  it/  You  see,  most  excellent  and  valiant  archer,^' 
added  the  commentator  Bertram,  '^that  courtesy  and  civility 
are,  above  all,  recommended  to  your  worship  in  your  conduct 
towards  the  inhabitants,  and  those  passengers  who,  like  us, 
may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules  in  such  matters." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the  archer, 
"  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Let 
me  advise  you.  Sir  Minstrel,  to  be  frank  and  open  in  your 
answers  to  oiu*  enquiries,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain." 

"I  hope  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  "to  have  your 
favour  for  my  son,  who  is  a  delicate  stripling,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  play  his  part  among  the  crew  which  inhabit  this 
wild  world." 

"WeD,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two 
archers,  "  if  thy  son  be  a  novice  in  this  terrestrial  navigation, 
I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thy  look  and  manner  of 
speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  compass.  To  comfort 
thee,  although  thou  must  thyself  answer  the  questions  of  our 
governor  or  deputy-governor,  in  order  that  he  may  see  there  is 
no  offence  in  thee,  I  think  there  may  be  permission  granted 
for  thy  son's  residing  here  in  the  convent  hard  by,  (where  the 
nuns,  by  the  way,  are  as  old  as  the  monks,  and  have  nearly  as 
long  beards,  so  thou  may'st  be  easy  about  thy  son's  morals,) 
until  thou  hast  done  thy  busmess  at  Douglas  Castle,  and  ai't 
ready  to  resume  thy  journey." 

"  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  can  be  obtained, 
I  should  be  better  pleased  to  leave  him  at  the  abbey,  and  go 
myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  directions  of  your  com- 
manding officer." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be  the  safest 
and  best  way ;  and  with  a  piece  or  two  of  money,  thou  may'st 
secure  the  protection  of  the  abbot." 

"  Thou  savst  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  I  have  known 
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life,  I  have  known  every  stile,  gap,  pathway,  and  pass  of  this 
wilderness  of  ours  for  some  thirty  years ;  and  he  that  cannot 
steer  his  course  fairly  through  it  like  an  able  seaman,  after 
having  served  such  an  apprenticeship,  can  hardly  ever  be  taught, 
were  a  century  to  be  given  him  to  learn  it  in." 

*'  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the  archer 
Anthony,  "  thou  hast,  I  warrant  me,  met  in  thy  wanderings  a 
potation  called  a  morning's  draught,  which  they  who  are  con- 
ducted by  others,  where  they  themselves  lack  experience,  are 
used  to  bestow  upon  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  gnide 
upon  such  an  occasion  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel ;  "  and  although 
money,  or  drivk-gdd^  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  is  rather  a  scarce 
commodity  in  the  purse  of  one  of  my  calling,  yet  according  to 
my  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt  have  no  cause  to  complain  that 
tUne  eyes  or  those  of  thy  comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a 
Scottish  mist,  while  we  can  find  an  EhigUsh  coin  to  pay  for 
the  good  liquor  which  would  wash  them  clear." 

"  Content,"  said  the  archer ;  "  we  now  understand  each 
other ;  and  if  difficulties  arise  on  the  road,  thou  shalt  not  want 
the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  triumphantly  through  them. 
But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy  son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit 
to  the  abbot  to-morrow,  for  thou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot 
and  dare  not  delay  our  departure  for  the  convent  a  minute 
after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy;  and,  with  other 'infirmities, 
young  men  often  are  prone  to  laziness  and  a  love  of  ease." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered  the 
minstrel;  "not  the  lark  himself,  when  waked  by  the  first  ray 
peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightly  to  the  sky, 
than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  brilHant  summons. 
And  now  we  understand  each  other,  I  would  only  further  pray 
you  to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son  is  in  your  company, — a 
boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  conversation." 

"  Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "  thou  givest 
us  here  too  gross  an  example  of  Satan  reproving  sin.  K  thon 
hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as  thou  pretendest,  thy 
son,  having  kept  thee  company  since  childhood,  must  by  this 
time  be  fit  to  open  a  school  to  teach  even  devils  the  practice  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  of  which  none  know  the  theory  if  those 
of  the  gay  science  arc  lacking." 
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"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speiJcest  well,"  answered  Bertram, 
*'  and  I  acknowledge  that  we  minstrels  are  too  much  to  blame 
in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good  sooth,  the  fstult  is  not 
one  of  which  I  myself  am  particularly  guilty;  on  the  contrary, 
I  ihink  that  he  who  would  wish  to  have  his  own  hair  honoured 
when  time  has  strewed  it  with  sflver,  should  so  rein  his  mirth 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  as  may  show  in  what 
respect  he  holds  innocence.  I  wUl,  therefore,  with  your  per- 
mission,  speak  a  word  to  Augustine,  that  to-morrow  we  must 
be  on  foot  early." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  said  the  EngUsh  soldier ;  "  and  do  the 
same  the  more  speedily  that  our  poor  supper  is  still  awaiting 
until  thou  art  ready  to  partake  of  it." 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  am  disposed 
to  entertain  no  delay." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  "  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  this  young  bird  of  thine  has  his  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair,  and 
tapped  at  a  door,  which  he  thus  indicated  was  that  of  his 
younger  guest. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened,  "  would 
speak  with  you,  Master  Augustine." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine,  "  the  truth  is, 
that  this  room  being  directly  above  your  eating-chamber,  and 
the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  the  unhandsome  practice  of  eavesdropping,  and  not  a 
word  has  escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my  proposed 
residence  at  the  abbey,  our  journey  to-morrow,  and  the  some- 
what early  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  off  sloth,  and,  accord- 
ing to  thy  expression,  fly  down  from  the  roost." 

"  And  how  dost  thou  relish,"  said  Dickson,  "  being  left  with 
the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride's  little  flock  here," 

"  Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  the  abbot  is  a  man  of 
respectability  becoming  his  vocation,  and  not  one  of  those 
swaggering  churchmen,  who  stretch  out  the  sword,  and  bear 
themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in  these  troublous  times." 

"  For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "  if  you  let  him 
put  his  hand  deep  enough  into  your  purse,  he  will  hardly 
quarrel  with  any  thing." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him   to   my  father,"  replied  Angus- 
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tine,  "  who  will  not  grudge  him  any  thing  he  asks  in  rea- 
son." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "  you  may  trust  to 
our  abbot  for  good  accommodation — and  so  both  sides  are 
pleased." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now  joined  in  the 
conversation  ;  "  and  that  thou  mayest  be  ready  for  Ay  early 
travelling,  I  shall  presently  get  our  host  to  send  thee  some  food, 
after  partaking  of  which  thou  shouldst  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off 
the  fatigue  of  to-day,  since  to-morrow  will  bring  work  for 
itself." 

**  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  archers,"  an- 
swered Augustine,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  what  will 
give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be  civil  and 
true  men." 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child  I "  answered  Bertram ;  "  thou 
knowest  already  what  would  drag  after  thy  beck  all  the  English 
archers  that  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Solway.  There  is 
no  fear  of  a  grey  goose  shaft,  if  you  sing  a  reveiUez  like  to  that 
which  chimed  even  now  from  that  silken  nest  of  dainty  young 
goldfinches." 

"  Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming  youth, 
"  when  you  depart  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  within  hearing, 
I  suppose,  of  the  beUs  of  Saint  Bride's  chapel,  and  have  no  fear, 
through  my  sloth,  of  keeping  you  or  your  company  waiting." 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  thee,  my  child  1 "  agdn  said 
the  minstrel ;  "  remember  that  your  father  sleeps  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  fail  to  be  with  you. 
I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommend  thyself,  meantime,  to  the 
great  Being,  who  is  the  friend  and  father  of  us  all." 

"  The  pilgrim  thanked  his  suppofiled  father  for  his  evening 
blessing,  and  the  visitors  withdrew  without  iarther  speech  at  the 
time,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  those  engrossing  fears,  which 
the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  the  native  delicacy  of  her  sex 
being  considered,  naturally  thronged  upon  her. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  after  heard  at  the 
house  of  Hazelside,  and  the  rider  was  welcomed  by  its  garrison 
with  marks  of  respect.  Bertram  understood  so  much  as  to  dis- 
cover from  the  conversation  of  the  warders  that  this  late  arrival 
was  Aymer  de  Valence,  the  knight  who  commanded  the  little 
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party,  and  to  the  furniture  of  whose  lance,  as  it  was  technically 
called,  belonged  the  archers  with  wh6m  we  have  ahready  been 
acquainted,  a  man-at-arms  or  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  pages 
or  grooms,  and,  in  short,  the  command  and  guidance  of  the 
garrison  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  while  in  rank  he  was  Deputy- 
governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  respecting  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, as  well  as  the  risk  of  die  latter  being  disturbed,  the 
minstrel  thought  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  the  inspection 
of  this  knight,  the  great  authority  of  the  little  place.  He  found 
him  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  archers  heretofore,  making  a 
supper  of  the  relics  of  the  roast  beef. 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  examina- 
tion, while  an  old  soldier  took  down  in  writing  such  items  of 
information  as  the  examinate  thought  proper  to  express  in  his 
replies,  botii  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  his  present  journey, 
his  business  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  his  route  when  that  busi- 
ness should  be  accomplished ;  a  much  more  minute  examination, 
in  a  word,  than  he  had  hitherto  undergone  by  the  archers,  or 
perhaps  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  him,  being  encumbered  with 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  one  secret,  whatever  more.  Not  that 
this  new  examinator  had  any  thing  stem  or  severe  in  his  looks 
or  his  questions.  As  to  tiie  first,  he  was  mild,  gentle,  and 
"  meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed  exactiy  of  the  courteous  man- 
ners ascribed  by  our  father  Chaucer  to  the  pattern  of  chivalry 
whom  he  describes  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  But 
with  all  his  gentleness,  De  Valence  showed  a  great  degree  of 
acuteness  and  accuracy  in  his  queries;  and  well  pleased  was 
Bertram  that  the  young  knight  did  not  insist  upon  seeing  his 
supposed  son,  although  even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  re- 
solved, like  a  seaman  in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  pre- 
serve the  rest.  He  was  not,  however,  driven  to  this  extremity, 
being  treated  by  Sir  Aymer  with  that  degree  of  courtesy  which 
in  that  age  men  of  song  were  in  general  thought  entitied  to. 
The  knight  kindly  and  liberally  consented  to  the  lad's  remain- 
ing in  the  convent,  as  a  fit  and  quiet  residence  for  a  stripling 
and  an  invalid,  until  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express 
his  pleasure  on  tiie  subject ;  and  Sir  Aymer  consented  to  this 
arrangement  the  more  willingly,  as  it  averted  all  possible  danger 
of  bringing  disease  into  the  English  garrison. 
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By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  house  were 
despatched  earlier  to  re^  than  usual;  the  matin  bell  of  the 
neighbouring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their  assembly  by  day- 
break. They  rendezvoused  accordingly,  and  proceeded  to  Saint 
Bride's,  where  they  heard  mass,  after  which  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  the  minstrel,  in  which  the 
former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of  De  Valence,  to  receive 
Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a  guest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more, 
and  for  which  Bertram  promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name 
of  alms,  which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

'^  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  supposed  son ; 
^^  rely  on  it  I  will  not  tarry  a  day  longer  at  Douglas  Castle  than 
shall  suffice  for  transacting  my  business  there,  which  is  to  look 
after  the  old  books  you  wot  of,  and  I  will  speedily  return  for 
thee  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  to  resume  in  company  our 
journey  homeward." 

"  0  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear,  if  you 
get  among  romances  and  chronicles,  you  will  be  so  earnest  in 
your  researches,  that  you  will  forget  poor  Augustine  and  his 
concerns." 

^'  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  making  the 
motion  of  throwing  a  kiss  towards  the  boy ;  '*  thou  art  good 
and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee,  were  thy  fa- 
ther unnatural  enough  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the  old  songs 
since  Merlin's  day  shall  not  make  me  forget  thee." 

Thus  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the  English  knight 
and  his  retinue,  to  move  towards  the  castle,  and  the  youth  in 
dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot,  who  was  delighted 
to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned  rather  upon  spiritual 
things  than  on  the  morning  repast,  of  the  approach  of  which  he 
could  not  help  being  himself  sensible. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

This  night,  methinkB,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 

It  looks  a  little  paler ;  'tis  a  day 

Soch  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Mebchaft  of  Vbvicr. 

To  fecilitate  the  progress  of  the  party  on  its  way  to  Douglas 
Castle,  the  Knight  of  Valence  ofifered  the  minstrel  the  conve- 
nience of  a  horse,  which  the  fatigues  of  yesterday  made  him 
gladly  accept.  Any  one  acquainted  with  equestrian  exercise, 
is  aware  that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away  the  sense 
of  (iatigue  from  over  walking  so  easily,  as  the  exchange  to  riding, 
which  cdlls  into  play  another  set  of  muscles,  and  leaves  those 
which  have  been  over  exerted  an  opportunity  of  resting  through 
change  of  motion,  more  completely  than  they  could  in  absolute 
repose.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed  in  armour,  and 
mounted  on  his  charger ;  two  of  the  archers,  a  groom  of  mean 
rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked  in  his  day  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  completed  the  detachment,  which  seemed  so  dis- 
posed as  to  secure  the  minstrel  from  escape,  and  to  protect  him 
against  violence.  *^  Not,''  said  the  young  knight,  addressing 
himself  to  Bertram,  "  that  there  is  usually  danger  in  travelling 
in  this  country  any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of 
England ;  but  some  disturbances,  as  you  may  have  learnt,  have 
broken  out  here  within  this  last  year,  and  have  caused  the  gar- 
rison of  Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch.  But  let 
ns  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of  the  day  is  congenial  with 
the  original  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
description  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged — fi%o2to  Dhu  Glass 
— (see  yon  dark  grey  man),  and  dark  grey  will  our  route  prove 
this  morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is  not  long.*' 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic  words  im- 
plied, a  drizzly,  dark,  moist  day ;  the  mist  had  settled  upon  the 
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liills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon  brook,  glade,  and  tarn,  and  the 
spring  breeze  was  not  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  veil,  though, 
from  the  wild  sounds  which  were  heard  occasionally  on  the 
ridges,  and  through  the  glens,  it  might  be  supposed  to  wail  at 
a  sense  of  its  own  inability.  The  route  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  by  the  course  which  the  river  had  ploughed  for  itself 
down  the  valley,  the  banks  of  which  bore  in  general  that  dark 
grey  livery  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  intimated  to  be 
the  prevalent  tint  of  the  country.  Some  ineffectual  struggles 
of  the  sun  shot  a  ray  here  and  there  to  salute  the  peaks  of  the 
hills ;  yet  these  were  unable  to  surmount  the  dulness  of  a  March 
morning,  and,  at  so  early  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  shades, 
rather  than  a  gleam  of  brightness  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  view  was  monotonous  and  depressing,  and  apparently  the 
good  knight  Aymer  sought  some  amusement  in  occasional  talk 
with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with  his  craft,  possessed  a  fund 
of  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  conversation,  well  suited  to  pass 
away  a  dull  morning.  The  minstrel,  well  pleased  to  pick  up 
such  information  as  be  might  be  able  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sustaining 
the  dialogue. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  young 
knight.  *^  If  thou  dost  not  find  the  air  of  this  morning  too 
harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish  thou  wouldst  fairly 
tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee,  being,  as  thou  seemest,  a 
man  of  sense,  to  thrust  thyself  into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at 
such  a  time. — ^And  you,  my  masters,"  addressing  the  archers 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  "  methinks  it  would  be  as  fitting  and 
seeming  if  you  reined  back  your  steeds  for  a  horse's  length  or 
80,  since  I  apprehend  you  can  travel  on  your  way  without  the 
pastime  of  minstrelsy."  The  bowmen  took  the  hint,  and  fell 
back,  but,  as  was  expressed  by  their  grumbling  observations, 
by  no  means  pleased  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  their 
overhearing  what  conversation  should  pass  between  the  young 
knight  and  the  minstrel,  which  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel,"  said  the  knight, 
"  that  you,  who  have  in  your  time  borne  arms,  and  even  fol- 
lowed Saint  Greorge's  red-cross  banner  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
are  so  little  tired  of  the  danger  attending  our  profession,  that 
you  feel  yourself  attracted  unnecessarily  to  regions  where  the 
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sword,  for  ever  loose  in  its  scabbard,  is  ready  to  start  on  the 
slightest  provocation?" 

"  It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly,  "  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  yet,  when  you 
consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  profession  who  celebrates  deeds 
of  arms  with  that  of  the  knight  who  performs  them,  your  honour, 
I  think,  will  hold  it  advisable  that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doing 
his  devoir,  should,  like  a  young  knight,  seek  the  truth  of  ad- 
ventures where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  rather  visit  countries 
where  the  knowledge  is  preserved  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  than 
those  lazy  and  quiet  realms,  in  which  men  live  indolently,  and 
die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by  sentence  of  law.  You  yourself, 
sir,  and  those  like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glor}% 
guide  your  course  through  this  world  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple which  brings  your  poor  rhyming  servant  Bertram  from  a 
fiff  province  of  merry  England,  to  this  dark  country  of  rugged 
Scotland  caUed  Douglas  Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures 
worthy  of  notice,  and  I  (under  favour  for  naming  us  two  in  the 
same  breath)  seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but  not  a  dishonour- 
able living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  I  can,  the 
particulars  of  such  exploits,  especially  the  names  of  those  who 
were  the  heroes  of  these  actions.  Each,  therefore,  labours  in 
his  vocation  ;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more  than 
the  other,  seeing  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  danger  to  which  both  the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed,  the 
courage,  strength,  arms,  and  address  of  the  valiant  knight, 
render  it  safer  for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for 
the  poor  man  of  rhyme." 

"  You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior ;  "  and  although  it 
is  something  of  novelty  to  me  to  hear  your  craft  represented  as 
upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet  shame  were  it  to 
say  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory  the 
feats  of  gallant  knights  should  not  himself  prefer  fame  to  exist- 
ence, and  a  single  achievement  of  valour  to  a  whole  age  without 
a  name,  or  to  affirm  that  he  follows  a  mean  and  imworthy  pro- 
fession." 

"  Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  in  such  as  myself,  who,  simple 
as  I  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees  among  the  professors 
of  the  gay  science  at  the  capital  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  to 
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struggle  forward  into  this  northern  district,  where  I  am  well 
assured  many  things  have  happened  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient  days,  and  have 
become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Castle  Douglas,  where,  unless  copied  over  by  some  one  who 
understands  the  old  British  characters  and  language,  they  must, 
with  whatever  they  may  contain,  whether  of  entertainment  or 
edification,  be  speedily  lost  to  posterity.  If  these  hidden  trea- 
sures were  preserved  and  recorded  by  the  minstrel  art  of  my 
poor  self  and  others,  it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for 
the  risk  of  a  chance  blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a 
brown  bill,  received  while  I  am  engaged  in  collecting  them ;  and 
I  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more  of  an  in- 
ventor or  finder,*  should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity 
always  so  uncertain,  against  the  chance  of  that  immortality  which 
will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my  broken  voice  and  shivered  harp 
shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or  accompany 
tale." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  **  having  a  heart  to  feel  such 
a  motive,  you  have  an  imdoubted  right  to  express  it ;  nor  should 
I  have  been  in  any  degree  disposed  to  question  it  had  I  foimd 
many  minstrels  prepared,  like  yourself,  to  prefer  renown  ev^i 
to  life  itself,  which  most  men  think  of  greatly  more  conse- 
quence." 

''  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  minstrels, 
and,  with  your  reverence,  even  belted  knights  themselves,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown  which  is  acquired  at  the 
risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble  men  we  must  leave  their  own 
reward — ^let  us  abandon  to  them  earth,  and  the  things  of  earth, 
since  they  cannot  aspire  to  that  glory  which  is  the  best  reward 
of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  the  knight  drew  his  bridle,  and  stood  fi*onting  Bertram, 
with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same  theme,  on  which, 
after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  like  vivacity. 

*  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Poet  (with  the  original  sense  of  which  word 
it  exactly  corresponds)  in  the  old  Scottish  language.  That  of  Trouveur  or  Trou- 
badour— Finder,  in  short — ^has  a  similar  meaning,  and  almost  in  eveiy  countij 
the  poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  same  epithets,  inferring  the  pro- 
perty of  those  ^ho  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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"  Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion !  I  am  happy  to  see 
there  is  still  so  much  enthusiasm  sm*viYing  in  the  world.  Thou 
hast  &irly  won  the  minstrel  groat ;  and  if  I  do  not  pay  it  in 
conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of 
dame  Fortune,  who  has  graced  my  labours  in  these  Scottish 
wars  with  the  niggard  pay  of  Scottish  money.  A  gold  piece 
or  two  there  must  be  remaming  of  the  ransom  of  one  French 
knight,  whom  chance  threw  into  my  hands,  and  that,  my  friend, 
shall  surely  be  thine  own ;  and  hark  thee,  I,  Aymer  de  Valence, 
who  now  speak  to  thee,  am  bom  of  the  noble  House  of  Pem- 
broke; and  though  now  landless,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our 
Lady,  have  in  time  a  fitting  establishment,  wherein  I  will  find 
room  for  a  minstrel  like  thee,  if  thy  talents  have  not  by  that 
time  found  thee  a  better  patron.'* 

^'  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,*'  said  the  minstrel,  "  as  well  for 
thy  present  intentions,  as  I  hope  I  shall  for  thy  future  perform- 
ance ;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  the  sordid 
inclination  of  many  of  my  brethren." 

"  He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame,"  said  the 
young  knight,  '^  can  have  little  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of 
gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me,  friend  minstrel,  what  are 
the  motives,  in  particular,  which  have  attracted  thy  wandering 
steps  to  this  wild  country?" 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous  to  avoid 
the  question,  as  in  some  respects  too  nearly  bordering  on  the 
secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might  sound  like  a  studied 
panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds.  Sir  Knight,  and  those  of 
your  companions  in  arms ;  and  such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I  am, 
I  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's  lips.  But  let  me 
say  in  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  deeds  of  valour 
which  it  has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide  through  England ; 
nor  is  there  a  gallant  knight  or  trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart 
does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in  former 
days,  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never  entered,  except  in  hos- 
pitality. There  is  a  magic  in  the  very  names  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  the  gallant  defenders  of  a 
place  so  often  won  back  by  its  ancient  lords,  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances of  valour  and  cruelty,  that  it  bears,  in  England,  the 
name  of  the  Dangerous  Castle." 

**  Yet  I  would  fain  hoar,"  answered  the  knight,  "  your  own 
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minstrel  account  of  those  legends  which  have  induced  you,  for 
the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a  country  which,  at  this 
period,  is  so  distracted  and  perilous/' 

"  If  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale,"  said  Ber- 
tram— "  I  for  one  am  always  amused  by  the  exercise  of  my 
vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  story,  provided  you 
do  not  prove  an  impatient  listener/' 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  a  fair 
listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me ;  and  if  my  reward  be  not  great, 
my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable." 

"  And  he,"  said  the  mmstrel,  "  must  be  a  poor  gleeman  who 
does  not  hold  himself  better  paid  with  tliat,  than  with  gold  or 
silver,  were  the  pie<*«s  English  rose-nobles.  On  this  condition, 
then,  I  begin  a  long  story,  which  may,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
details,  find  subject  for  l>etter  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be 
listened  to  by  such  warriors  as  you  hundreds  of  years  hence." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NVhile  many  a  merry  lay  and  many  a  song 

CheeHd  the  rough  road,  we  wishM  the  rough  roail  long ; 

The  rough  road  then  rotuming  in  a  round, 

Marked  their  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fair}'  ground. 

Db.  Johnson. 

"  It  was  about  the  year  of  redemption  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years,"  began  the  minstrel,  "  when 
King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland  lost  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, whose  only  child  of  the  same  name,  called  the  Maiden 
of  Norway,  (as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country,)  became 
the  heiress  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's 
crown.  An  unhappy  death  was  this  for  Alexander,  who  had 
no  nearer  heirs  left  of  his  own  body  than  this  grandchild.  She 
indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom  by  birthright ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  must  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  all  who  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The 
Scottish  king,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  his  loss 
by  replacing  his  late  Queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister 
of  our  Edward  the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Dreux*  The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable, 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of  a  pageant  which 
was  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  a  ghastly  spectre  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  as  the  King  of  Terrors  is  said 
to  be  represented. — Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at  this,  if  you 
think  it  a  proper  subject  for  mirth;  but  men  are  alive  who  viewed 
it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  the  event  showed  too  well  of  what 
misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the  singular  prognostication." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  the  monk 
who  told  it  me,  suggested  that  the  figure,  though  unhappily 
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chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  the 
pageant'* 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel,  dryly ;  "  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  shortly  after  this  apparition  King  Alexander  died, 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.  The  Maid  of  Norway,  his 
heiress,  speedily  followed  her  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our 
English  king,  Sir  Knight,  raked  up  a  claim  of  dependency  and 
homage  due,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which  neither  the  lawyers, 
nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstrels  of  Scotland,  had  ever  before 
heard  of." 

"  Now,  beshrew  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
^'  this  is  beyond  bargain.  I  agreed  to  hear  yoiur  tale  with 
patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it  should  contain 
matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the  First,  of  blessed  memory ; 
nor  will  I  permit  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  wi^- 
out  the  respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble  qualities." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  am  no  Highland  bagpiper  or 
genealogist,  to  carry  respect  for  my  art  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with 
a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the  beginning  of  a  pibroch. 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly  well  to  my  country ;  and, 
above  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable 
topics.  Your  age,  sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  authorizes  me 
to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  other 
onslaughts  in  which  the  competition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has  been 
fiercely  agitated,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  the 
Scottish  have  not  had  the  right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at 
least  defended  the  wrong  with  the  efforts  of  brave  men  and  true." 

"  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  I  have 
seen  no  cowards  amongst  them ;  but  as  for  truth,  they  can  best 
judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have  sworn  faith  to 
England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have  broken  their  vow." 

"  I  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  leaving  it 
to  your  worship  to  determine  which  has  most  falsehood — ^he  who 
compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an  unjust  oath,  or  he  who, 
compelled  by  necessity,  takes  the  imposed  oath  without  the 
intention  of  keeping  his  word." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opinions,  for 
we  are  not  likely  to  force  each  other  from  the  faiA  we  have 
adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  advice,  and  whilst  thou 
travellest  under  an  English  pennon,  take  heed  that  thou  keepest 
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off  this  oonversation  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  where  perhaps  the 
soldier  may  be  less  tolerant  than  the  ofBcer;  and  now,  in  a 
word,  what  is  thy  legend  of  this  Dangerous  Castle  ?'' 

"  For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  methinks  your  worship  is 
most  likely  to  have  a  better  edition  than  I,  who  have  not  been 
in  this  country  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  bandy 
opinions  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even  proceed  with  the 
tale  as  I  have  heard  it.  I  need  not,  I  presiune,  inform  your 
worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  who  founded  this  castle,  are 
second  to  no  lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
Nay,  they  have  themselves  boasted  that  their  family  is  not  to 
be  seen  or  distinguished,  like  other  great  houses,  imtil  it  is  found 
at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  '  You  may  see  us  in 
the  tree,'  they  say,  *  you  cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig ;  you 
may  see  us  in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain.' 
In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians  or  genealogists  can  point 
out  the  first  mean  man  named  Douglas,  who  originally  elevated 
the  family ;  and  true  it  is,  that  so  far  back  as  we  have  known 
this  race,  they  have  always  been  renowned  for  valour  and  en- 
terprise, accompanied  with  the  power  which  made  that  enterprise 
effectual." 

^^  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  pride  and 
power  of  ^at  great  family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in  the  least 
to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to  consideration  in  this 
respect. 

'^  Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir,"  replied 
the  minstrel,  "  many  things  of  James,  the  present  heir  of  the 
house  of  Douglas?" 

"  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight ;  "  he  is 
known  to  have  been  a  stout  supporter  of  that  outlawed  traitor, 
William  Wallace;  and  again,  upon  the  first  raising  of  the 
banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce,  who  pretends  to  be  King  of 
Scotland,  this  young  springald,  James  Douglas,  must  needs 
start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  plimders  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  fill 
the  Scottish  Usurper's  not  over-burdened  treasury,  debauches 
the  servants  of  his  relation,  takes  arms,  and  though  repeatedly 
chastised  in  the  field,  still  keeps  his  vaunt,  and  threatens  mis- 
chief to  those,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  defend 
the  Castle  of  Douglasdale." 
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"  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  bo,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Bertram  ; 
"  yet  I  am  sure,  were  you  a  Scot,  you  would  witii  patience  hear 
me  tell  over  what  has  heen  said  of  this  young  man  by  those 
who  have  known  him,  and  whose  accoimt  of  his  adventures 
shows  how  differently  the  same  tale  may  be  told.  These  men 
talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this  ancient  family  as  fully  adequate 
to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputation ;  ready,  indeed,  to  im- 
dergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the 
Bruce  is  esteemed  by  him  his  lawful  king;  and  sworn  and 
devoted,  with  such  small  strength  as  he  can  muster,  to  revenge 
himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  several  years,  as  he 
thinks,  unjustly,  possessed  themselves  of  his  father^s  abode." 

"  0,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  we  have  heard  much 
of  his  achievements  in  this  respect,  and  of  his  threats  against 
our  governor  and  ourselves ;  yet  we  think  it  scarce  likely  that 
Sir  John  de  Walton  will  move  from  Douglasdale  without  the 
King's  order,  although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken, 
take  upon  himself  to  crack  his  voice  by  crowing  like  a  cock  of 
the  game." 

"Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "our  acquaintance  is  but  brief, 
and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been  so  beneficial  to  me,  that  I  trust  there 
is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas  and  you  may  never 
meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state  of  the  two  countries  shall 
admit  of  peace  being  between  you." 

"  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  and,  I 
doubt  not,  sincere ;  and  truly  thou  seemest  to  have  a  whole- 
some sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young  knight,  when  men 
talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of  Douglas.  For  me,  I  am 
only  poor  Aymer  of  Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much 
hope  of  acquiring  any,  unless  I  cut  something  huge  with  my 
broadsword  out  of  the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only  this,  good 
minstrel,  if  thou  livest  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray  thee  to  use 
thy  scrupulous  custom  of  searching  out  the  verity,  and  whether 
I  Uve  or  die  thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover  that  thy  late 
acquaintance  of  a  sprbig  morning  hath  added  more  to  the  lau- 
rels of  James  of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death  must  give  to 
him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more  lucky  chance,  it  is  his  lot 
to  fall." 

"  I  nothing  fear  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for 
yours  is  that  happy  brain,  which,  bold  in  youth  as  beseems  a 
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young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life  the  happy  source  of 
prudent  coimsel,  of  which  I  would  not,  by  an  early  death,  wish 
thy  country  to  be  deprived." 

^^  Thou  art  so  candid,  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England  the 
b^iefit  of  good  advice,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  though  thou  leanest 
to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  controversy?" 

"  Assuredly,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  since  in  wish- 
ing that  Scotland  and  England  each  knew  their  own  true 
interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well ;  and  they 
should,  I  think,  desire  to  Uve  in  friendship  together.  Occupy- 
ing each  their  own  portion  of  the  same  island,  and  living  under 
the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace  with  each  other,  they  might 
without  fear,  face  the  enmity  of  the  whole  world." 

"  K  thy  faith  be  so  Uberal,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  as  be- 
comes a  good  man,  thou  must  certainly  pray,  Sir  Minstrel,  for 
the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which  alone  these  mur- 
derous hostiUties  of  the  northern  nation  can  end  in  a  solid 
peace.  The  rebellions  of  this  obstinate  country  are  but  the 
struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded ;  the  animal 
grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his  resistance 
is  effectually  tamed  by  the  hand  of  death." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  if  my  creed  is 
well  taught  me,  we  ought  not  so  to  pray.  We  may,  without 
offence,  intimate  in  our  prayers,  the  end  we  wish  to  obtain ; 
but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mortcJs,  to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing 
Providence  the  precise  manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to 
be  accompUshed,  or  to  wish  the  downfall  of  a  country  to  end 
its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  stag.  Whether  I  appeal  to  my  heart  or  to  my  under- 
standing, the  dictate  would  be  to  petition  heaven  for  what  is 
just  and  equal  in  the  case ;  and  if  I  should  fear  for  thee.  Sir 
Knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  upholds,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  side  of  the  debate ; 
and  powers  more  than  earthly  have  presaged  to  him  success." 

''Do  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  De  Valence  in  a 
threatening  tone,  "  knowing  me  and  my  oflSce?" 

"  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,"  said  Bertram,  "  can- 
not change  the  right  into  wrong,  or  avert  what  Providence  has 
decreed  to  take  place.  You  know,  I  must  presume,  that  the 
Douglas  hath,  by  various  devices,  already  contrived  to  make 
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himself  master  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas  three  several  times, 
and  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  present  governor,  holds  it 
with  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  mider  the  assurance  that 
if,  without  surprise,  he  should  keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  shall  obtam  the  barony  of  Douglas, 
with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free  property  for  his  reward  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall  suffer  the  fortress  during 
this  space  to  be  taken,  either  by  guile  or  by  open  force,  as  has 
happened  successively  to  the  holders  of  the  Dangerous  Casde, 
he  win  become  liable  to  dishonour  as  a  knight,  and  to  attainder 
as  a  subject ;  and  the  chiefs  who  take  share  with  him,  and  serve 
under  him,  will  participate  also  in  his  guilt  and  his  punish- 
ment?" 

"  All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  and  I  only 
wonder  that,  having  become  public,  the  conditions  have,  never- 
theless, been  told  with  so  much  accuracy ;  but  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas  and  I  should 
chance  to  meet?  I  will  not  surely  be  disposed  to  fight  with 
less  animation  because  I  wear  my  fortune  upon  my  sword,  or 
become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of  the  Douglas's 
estate,  as  well  as  for  fame  and  for  fatherland  ?  And  after  all " 

"Hear  me,"  said  the  minstrel;  "an  ancient  gleeman  has 
said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour,  and  the  ha 
or  praise  won  therein,  is,  when  balanced  against  honest  fame, 
as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out  of  copper,  compared  to  a 
chaplet  of  piu*e  gold ;  but  I  bid  you  not  take  me  for  thy  war- 
rant in  this  important  question.  Thou  well  knowest  how 
James  of  Thirlwall,  the  last  English  commander  before  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  was  surprised,  and  the  castle  sacked  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  inhumanity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  I  think  that  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land both  have  heard  of  that  onslaught,  and  of  the  disgusting 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  when  he  caused  transport 
into  the  wild  forest  gold,  silver,  ammunition,  and  aimour,  and 
all  things  that  could  be  easily  removed,  and  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  in  a  manner  equally  savage  and  un- 
heard-of." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "  you  were  yourself 
an  eye-witness  of  that  transaction,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas  Larder?" 
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''  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  deed/'  said  De 
Valence ;  *'  that  is,  I  witnessed  it  not  a-doing,  but  I  beheld 
enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas  Larder  never  by 
me  to  be  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror  and  abomination.  I 
would  speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of  my  father  and  by  my 
honour  as  a  knight !  and  I  will  leave  it  to  tiiee  to  judge  whether 
it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  favour 
of  ihe  actors.     This  is  my  edition  of  the  story : — 

"A  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two  years  or 
thereabouts  been  collected  from  different  points,  and  the  Castle 
of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was  thought,  carefully 
guarded,  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  said  provisions 
were  to  be  put  in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  England, 
or  of  llie  Lord  Clifford,  whichever  should  first  enter  the  Wes- 
tern Marches  with  an  English  anny,  and  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  supply.  This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean 
those  of  my  uncle  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time 
before  had  lain  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  town  called 
Ayr,  near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had  hot 
wars  with  the  insurgent  Scots.  Well,  sir,  it  happened,  as  in 
similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a  bold  and  active  soldier, 
was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  about  Hallowmass,  by 
this  same  worthy,  young  James  Douglas.  In  no  very  good 
humour  was  he,  as  you  may  suppose;  for  his  father,  called 
Williun  the  Hardy,  or  William  Longlegs,  having  refused,  on 
any  terms,  to  become  Anglodsed,  was  made  a  lawful  prisoner, 
and  died  as  such,  closely  confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  Newcastle.  The  news  of  his  father's  death  had  put  young 
Douglas  into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  suggest  what 
he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of 
provisions  which  he  found  in  the  castle,  which,  the  English 
being  superior  in  the  country,  he  had  neither  the  means  to 
remove,  nor  the  leisure  to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I 
think,  inspired  him  with  a  contrivance  to  render  them  imfit  for 
human  use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether  it  was  likely  to 
be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  trans- 
portable commodities  being  carried  to  secret  places  of  safety, 
Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other  com  or  grain,  to 
be  brought  down  into  the  castle  cellar,  where  he  emptied  the 
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contents  of  the  sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap,  striking  out  the 
heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so  as  to  let  the  mingled 
drink  run  through  the  heap  of  meal,  grain,  and  so  forth.  The 
bullocks  provided  for  slaughter  were  in  like  manner  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  their  blood  suffered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of 
edible  substances;  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  these  oxen  was 
buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  in  the  castle,  who,  receiving  no  quarter  from 
the  Douglas,  paid  dear  enough  for  having  kept  no  better  watch. 
This  base  and  unworthy  abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the 
use  of  man,  together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle 
carcasses  of  men  and  horses,  and  other  filth  for  polluting  the 
same,  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Douglas  Larder." 

"  I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to 
vindicate  what  you  justly  reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive  any 
mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the  form  of  the 
Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the  use  of  any  Christian ;  yet  this 
young  gentleman  might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of  natural 
resentment,  rendering  his  singular  exploit  more  excusable  than 
it  may  seem  at  first.  Think,  if  your  own  noble  father  had 
just  died  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  inheritance  seized  upon, 
and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by  a  foreign  enemy,  would  not 
these  things  stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment,  which  in  cold 
blood,  and  judging  of  it  as  the  action  of  an  enemy,  your 
honour  might  hold  in  natural  and  laudable  abhorrence? — 
Would  you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which 
no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own  use,  or 
even  scruple  the  refusal  of  quarter  to  prisoners,  which  is  so 
often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are  otherwise  termed  fisur 
and  humane?'* 

"You  press  me  close,  minstrel,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence. 
"  I  at  least  have  no  great  interest  to  excuse  the  Douglas  in 
this  matter,  since  its  consequences  were,  that  I  myself,  and  the 
rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  laboured  with  Clifford  and  his  army  to 
rebuild  this  same  Dangerous  Castle ;  and  feeling  no  stomach 
for  the  cheer  that  the  Douglas  had  left  us,  we  suffered  hard 
commons,  though  I  acknowledge  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
for  our  own  use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had 
still  left  around  their  farm-houses ;  and  I  jest  not.  Sir  Minstrel, 
when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  martial  men  ought 
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to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  penitence  to  Heaven  for 
mercy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  miseries  which  the 
nature  of  our  profession  compels  us  to  inflict  on  each  other." 

'*  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those  who 
feel  the  stings  of  their  own  conscience  should  be  more  lenient 
when  they  speak  of  the  offences  of  others ;  nor  do  I  greatly 
rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as  the  men  of 
this  hill  district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  in 
the  course  of  nature  should  have  been  long  since  dead,  promis* 
ing  him  a  course  of  success  against  the  English  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  prevent  their  making  it  a  garrison." 

"We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aymer, 
^'and  methinks  it  would  suit  a  knight  and  a  minstrel  better 
than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  which  would 
have  beseemed — so  God  save  me — ^the  mouths  of  two  travelling 
friars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  the  rote  or  the  viol  easily 
changes  its  time  and  varies  its  note." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A  tftle  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  mtif  weep ; 
A  tale  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may  tingle ; 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyehrows  arch, 
And  the  flesh  curdles  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Old  Plat. 

"  Your  honour  must  be  informed,  gentle  Sir  Aymerde  Valence, 
that  I  have  heard  this  story  told  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
land  in  which  it  happened,  by  a  sworn  minstrel,  the  ancient 
friend  and  servant  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  one  of  the  best,  it 
is  said,  who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble  family.  This  minstrel, 
Hugo  Hugonet  by  name,  attended  his  young  master  when  on 
this  fierce  exploit,  as  was  his  wont. 

"  The  castle  was  in  total  tumult ;  in  one  comer  the  war- 
men  were  busy  breakmg  up  and  destroying  provisions ;  in 
another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  these 
actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  sounds.  The  cattle, 
particularly,  had  become  sensible  of  their  impending  fate,  and 
with  awkward  resistance  and  piteous  cries,  testified  that  reluc- 
tance with  which  these  poor  creatures  look  instmctively  on  the 
shambles.  The  groans  and  screams  of  men,  undergoing,  or 
about  to  undergo,  the  stroke  of  death,  and  the  screeches  of  the 
poor  horses  which  were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  fearful 
chorus.  Hugonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such 
unpleasant  sights  and  sounds ;  but  his  master,  the  Douglas, 
had  been  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his  old  servant  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  been 
attached  of  old.  This  contained  the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scot- 
tish Bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human  creature  while  he  was  in 
this  life,  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  termed  such. 

"  He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the  name 
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of  the  Rhymer,  aad  whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  became  so  great 
with  the  gifted  people,  called  the  Faery  folk,  that  he  could,  like 
them,  foretell  the  fatmre  deed  before  it  came  to  pass,  and  united 
in  his  own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.  But 
of  late  years  he  had.  vanished  almost  entirely  from  this  mortal 
scene ;  and  although  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  were 
never  publicly  known,  yet  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  was 
not  severed  from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  removed  to  the 
land  of  Faery,  from  whence  he  sometimes  made  excursions,  and 
concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which  were  to  come  here- 
after. Hugonet  was  the  more  earnest  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  works  of  this  ancient  bard,  as  many  of  his  poems  and  pre^ 
dictions  were  said  to  be  preserved  in  die  castle,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old  house 
of  Douglas,  as  well  as  other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had 
been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy ;  and  accordingly  he 
determined  to  save  this  volume  from  destruction  in  the  general 
conflagration  to  which  the  buildmg  was  about  to  be  consigned 
by  the  heir  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  With  this  view  he  hur- 
ried up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room,  called  '  the  Douglas's 
study,'  in  which  there  might  be  some  dozen  old  books  written 
by  the  ancient  chaplains,  in  what  the  minstrels  call  the  letter 
black.  He  immediately  discovered  the  celebrated  lay,  called 
Sir  Tristrem,  which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged  as  to 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Hugonet,  who  well 
knew  the  value  in  which  this  poem  was  held  by  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from  the  shelves 
of  the  library,  and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  the 
Baron's  chair.  Having  made  such  preparation  for  putting  it  in 
safety,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in  which  the  decay  of  light, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  Douglas  Larder,  but  especially  the 
last  sight  of  objects  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  eyes,  now 
on  the  eve  of  destruction,  engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"  The  bard,  therefore,  was  thmking  within  himself  upon  the 
uncommon  mixture  of  the  mystical  scholar  and  warrior  m  his 
old  master,  when,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  book  of  the 
ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished  to  observe  it  slowly  removed 
from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  old 
man  looked  with  horror  at  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  book, 
for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interested,  and  had  the  courage 
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to  approach  a  little  nearer  the  table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
means  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

"  I  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  any  person  in  the  chair,  though 
it  now  appeared,  on  closer  examination,  that  a  kind  of  shadowy 
outline  of  a  human  form  was  seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise 
enough  to  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed 
as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode  of  action.  The  Bard  of 
Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  fear,  as  if  he 
had  looked  upon  something  not  mortal;  nevertheless,  as  he 
gassed  more  intently,  he  became  more  capable  of  discovering  the 
object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they  grew  by  degrees 
more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  vriitnessed.  A  tall  thin  form, 
attired  in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long  flowing  dusky  robe, 
having  a  face  and  physiognomy  so  wild  and  overgrown  with 
hair  as  to  be  hardly  human,  were  the  only  marked  outlines  of 
the  phantom ;  and,  lookmg  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was  still 
sensible  of  two  other  forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart 
and  a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
the  person  and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural  figure." 

"  A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  you.  Sir  Minstrel, 
a  man  of  sense  as  you  seem  to  be,  to  recite  so  gravely  I  From 
what  wise  authority  have  you  had  this  tale,  which,  though  it 
might  pass  well  enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  must  be  held 
quite  apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning?" 

"  By  my  miostrel  word,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  I 
am  no  propagator  of  the  &ble,  if  it  be  one ;  Hugonet,  the  violer, 
when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister  near  the  Lake  of  Pembel- 
mere  in  Wales,  communicate^  the  story  to  me  as  I  now  tell  it. 
Therefore,  as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness,  I 
apolo^ze  not  for  relating  it  to  you,  since  I  could  hardly  discover 
a  more  direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight;  "tell  on  thy  tale,  and 
may  thy  legend  escape  criticism  from  others  as  weU  as  fi-om  me." 

"  Hugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a  holy 
man,  and  maintained  a  fair  character  during  his  whole  life,  not- 
withstanding his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light  one.  The  vision 
spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language,  like  that  formerly  used  in 
the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  being  a  species  of  Scots  or 
Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  comprehended." 
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^*  ^  You  are  a  learned  man/  said  the  apparition,  '  and  not  un** 
acquainted  with  the  dialects  used  in  your  country  formerly, 
although  they  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are  obliged  to  trans- 
late them  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northumberland ; 
but  highly  must  an  ancient  British  bard  prize  one  in-  this  '^  re- 
mote term  of  time,"  who  sets  upon  the  poetry  of  his  native 
country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its  preservation 
at  a  moment  of  such  terror  as  influences  the  present  evening.* 

'' '  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Hugonet,  '  a  night  of  terror,  that  calls 
even  the  dead  from  the  grave,  and  makes  them  the  ghastly  and 
fearful  companions  of  the  living — ^Who  or  what  art  thou,  in 
God's  name,  who  breakest  the  bounds  which  divide  them,  and 
revisitest  thus  strangely  the  state  thou  hast  so  long  bid  adieu 
to?' 

'^  *  I  am,'  replied  the  vision,  '  that'  celebrated  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  by  some  called  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  or  Thomas  the 
True  Speaker*  Like  other  sages,  I  am  permitted  at  times  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former  life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  re* 
moving  the  shadowy  clouds  and  darkness  which  overhang  futu- 
rity ;  and  know,  thou  afflicted  man,  that  what  thou  now  seest 
in  this  wofiil  country,  is  not  a  general  emblem  of  what  shall 
therein  befall  hereafter,  but  in  proportion  as  the  Douglasses  are 
now  suffering  the  loss  and  destruction  of  their  home  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  so  hath 
Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward ;  and  as  they  have 
not  spared  to  bum  and  destroy  their  own  house  and  that  of  their 
fiftthers  in  the  Bruce's  cause,  so  is  it  the  doom  of  Heaven,  that 
as  often  as  the  walk  of  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  burnt  to  the 
ground,  they  shall  be  again  rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more 
magnificent  than  before.' 

"  A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the  court- 
yard, joining  in  a  fierce  shout  of  exultation ;  at  the  same  time 
a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from  the  beams  and 
rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as  from  the  smith's  stithy, 
while  the  element  caught  to  its  ftiel,  and  the  conflagration  broke 
its  way  through  every  aperture. 

"  '  See  ye  that?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
windows  and  disappearing — *  Begone  1  The  fated  hour  of  re- 
moving this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor  are  thine  the  destined 
hands.     But  it  will  be  safe  where  I  have  placed  it,  and  the  time 
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of  its  removal  shall  come.'  The  voice  was  heard  after  the  form 
had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugonet  almost  turned  romid 
at  the  wild  scene  which  he  beheld;  his  utmost  exertion  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  withdraw  him  from  the  terrible  spot,  and 
Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk  into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise, 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger  than  ever."  The 
minstrel  stopt,  and  his  hearer,  the  English  knight,  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes  ere  at  length  he  replied. 

"  It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  your  tale 
is  so  far  undeniable,  that  this  castle — ^three  times  burned  down 
by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  of  the  barony — has  hitherto  been 
as  often  reared  again  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and  other  gene- 
rals of  the  English,  who  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build 
it  up  more  artificially  and  more  strongly  than  it  had  formerly 
existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  too  important  to  the  safety 
of  our  Scottish  border  to  permit  our  yielding  it  up.  This  I 
myself  have  partly  witnessed.  But  I  cannot  thmk,  that  because 
the  castle  has  been  so  destroyed,  it  is  therefore  decreed  so  to  be 
repaired  in  future,  considering  that  such  cruelties,  as  surely  can- 
not meet  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  have  attended  the  feats  of 
the  Douglasses.  But  I  see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine 
own  faith,  nor  can  I  blame  thee,  since  the  wonderful  turns  of 
&te  which  have  attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the 
will  of  Heaven;  but  thou  mayest  believe,  good  minstrel,  that 
the  fault  shaU  not  be  mine,  if  the  young  Douglas  shall  have 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of 
his  family  larder,  or  to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own  part  and 
Sir  John  de  Walton's,"  said  Bertram :  "  but  there  is  no  crime 
in  my  sajring  that  Heaven  can  accomplish  its  own  purposes.  I 
look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  degree  a  fated  place,  and 
I  long  to  see  what  changes  time  may  have  made  in  it  during 
the  currency  of  twenty  years.  Above  all,  I  desire  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of  Eroeldoun,  having  in  it 
such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy,  and  of  prophecies  respect- 
ing the  future  fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both  northern  and 
southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  space  forward. 
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keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  water,  by  whidh  the 
road  down  the  vale  seemed  to  be  rather  sharply  conducted.  It 
at  length  attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable 
length.  From  this  point,  and  behind  a  conspicuous  rock,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  pushed  aside,  as  it  were,  like  the  scene 
of  a  theatre  to  admit  a  view  of  the  under  part  of  the  valley,  the 
travellers  beheld  the  extensive  vale,  parts  of  which  have  been 
already  shown  in  detail,  but  which,  as  the  river  became  nar- 
rower, was  now  entirely  laid  bare  in  its  height  and  depth  as  far 
as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  precincts,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  stream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to 
which  it  gave  the  name.  The  mist  which  continued  to  en- 
cumber the  valley  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  showed  imperfectly  the 
rude  fortificatioii  which  served  to  defend  the  small  tol  of 
Douglas,  which  was  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory  attack, 
but  not  to  withstand  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  formal 
siege.  The  most  striking  feature  was  its  church,  an  ancient 
Gothic  pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  even  then  extremely  ruinous.  To  the  left,  and  lying  in  the 
distance,  might  be  seen  other  towers  and  battlements ;  andj 
divided  from  the  town  by  a  piece  of  artificial  water,  which 
extended  ahnost  around  it,  arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of 
Douglas. 

Sternly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  donjon  and  battlements ;  displaying,  above  others,  the  tall 
tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord  Henry's,  or  the  Clifford's 
Tower. 

"  Yonder  is  the  castle,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  extending 
his  arm  with  a  smile  of  triumph  upon  his  brow ;  ^*  thou  mayst 
judge  thyself,  whetber  the  defences  added  to  it  under  the  Clif- 
ford are  likely  to  render  its  next  capture  a  more  easy  deed  than 
the  last." 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted  from  the 
Psalmist — "  Nisi  Dominus  cmtodiet.^^  Nor  did  he  prosecute  the 
discourse,  though  De  Valence  answered  eagerly,  "  My  own  edi- 
tion of  the  text  is  not  very  different  from  thine ;  but,  methinks 
thou  art  more  spiritually-minded  than  can  always  be  predicated 
of  a  wandering  minstrel." 

*^  God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  '^  that  if  I,  or  such  as  I,  are 
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forgetful  of  the  finger  of  Providence  in  accomplishing  its  pur- 
poses in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier  blame  than  that  of 
other  people,  since  we  are  perpetually  called  upon,  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  our  fiEmcifiil  profession,  to  admire  the  turns  of  fate  which 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which  render  those  who  think  only 
of  their  own  passions  and  purposes  the  executors  oS  the  will  of 
Heaven." 

^'  I  do  submit  to  what  you  say,  Sir  Minstrel,"  answered  the 
knight,  ^'  and  it  would  be  unlawful  to  express  any  doubt  of  the 
truths  which  you  speak  so  solemnly,  any  more  than  of  your 
own  belief  in  Ihem.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  think  I  have  power 
enough  in  this  garrison  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  access  to  hall,  castle,  or  kni^t's 
bower,  to  a  person  of  your  profession,  and  by  whose  conversa- 
tion we  shall,  perhaps,  profit  somewhat  I  cannot,  however, 
lead  you  to  expect  such  indulgence  for  your  son,  conffldering 
the  present  state  of  his  health ;  but  if  I  procure  him  the  privi- 
lege to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Seint  Bride,  he  will  be  there 
unmolested  and  in  safety,  until  you  have  renewed  your  acquaint^ 
fince  with  Douglas  Dale  and  its  history,  and  are  disposed  to  set 
forward  on  your  journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  willingly,"  said 
the  minstrel,  ''  that  I  can  recompense  the  Father  Abbot" 

"  A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied  De  Va- 
lence, '^  who,  in  time  c^  warfare,  subsist  by  affording  the  visitors 
of  their  shrine  the  means  of  maintenance  in  their  cloisters  for  a 
passing  season." 

The  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the 
castle,  who  were  closely  and  thickly  stationed,  and  who  respect- 
fully admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  next  in  command  under 
Sir  John  de  Walton.  Fabian — ^for  so  was  the  young  squire 
named  who  attended  on  De  Valence — ^mentioned  it  as  his  mas- 
ter's pleasure  that  the  nunstrel  should  also  be  admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as  he 
followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It  is  not  for  us,"  said  he,  "  or  any  of 
our  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter ;  and  for  us. 
Master  Fabian,  welcome  are  you  to  make  the  gleeman  your 
companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  as  your  visitant,  a 
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week  or  two  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas ;  but  your  worship  is  well 
aware  of  the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  Solomon 
King  of  Israel,  were  to  come  here  as  a  travelling  minstrel,  by 
my  &ith  I  durst  not  give  him  entrance,  unless  I  had  positive 
authority  from  Sir  John  De  Walton,*' 

"  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 
returned  on  hearing  an  altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and  the 
archer — ^**  do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  authority  to  entertain 
a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it  1" 

''  Heaven  forbid  I "  said  the  old  man,  *'  that  I  should  pre* 
some  to  place  my  own  desire  in  opposition  to  your  wordiip, 
who  has  so  lately  and  so  honourably  acquired  your  spurs ;  but 
in  this  matter  I  must  think  what  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  who  is  your  governor.  Sir  Knight,  as  well  as  mine ; 
and  so  far  I  hold  it  worth  while  to  detain  your  guest  until  Sir 
John  return  from  a  ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle ;  and  this, 
I  conceive,  being  my  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  offence  to  your 
worship." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  ''  it  is  saucy  in  thee  to  sup- 
pose that  my  commands  can  have  any  thing  in  them  improper, 
or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  thou  mayst 
trast  to  me  at  least  that  thou  shalt  come  to  no  harm.  Keep 
this  man  in  the  guard-room  ;  let  him  not  want  good  cheer,  and 
when  Sir  John  de  Walton  returns,  report  him  as  a  person  ad- 
mitted by  my  mvitation,  and  if  any  thmg  more  be  wanted  to 
make  out  your  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  in  stating  it  to 
the  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  tiie  pike  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  resumed  the  grave  and  solemn  manner 
of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post.  He  first,  however,  ushered  in  the 
minstrel,  and  furnished  him  with  food  and  liquor,  speaking  at 
the  same  time  to  Fabian,  who  remained  behind.  The  smart 
young  stripling  had  become  very  proud  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  obtaining  the  name  of  Sir  Aymer's  squire,  and  advancing  a 
step  in  chivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  himself  had,  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  usual  period,  been  advanced  from  squire  to  knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose  gravity, 
sagacity,  and  skill  in  his  vocation,  while  they  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected  him,  as  he  liimself  said, 
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occasion&lly  to  the  ridicule  of  the  young  coxcx)mb8 ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  add,  rendered  hun  somewhat  pragmatic  and 
punctilious  towards  those  who  stood  higher  than  himself  in 
birth  and  rank  ;)  "  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt  do  thy  master. 
Sir  Aymer,  good  service,  if  thou  wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suffer 
an  old  archer,  man-at-arms,  or  such  like,  to  give  him  a  fiedr  and 
civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he  commands ;  for  undoubt- 
edly it  is  not  in  the  fixst  score  of  a  man's  years  that  he  learns 
the  various  proper  forms  of  military  service ;  and  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  a  most  excellent  commander  no  doubt,  is  one  earnestly 
bent  on  pursuing  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  rigor- 
ously severe,  as  well,  believe  me,  vriith  thy  master  as  with  a 
lesser  person.  Nay,  he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty 
which  induces  him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be  the  slightest 
ground  for  it,  upon  Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady 
patron,  and  laid  the  beginning  of  his  good  fortune ;  for  all 
which,  by  training  up  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the 
French  wars,  Sir  John  has  ta^en  the  best  way  of  showing  him- 
self grateful  to  the  old  EarL" 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered  Fabian^ 
''  thou  knowest  I  never  quarrel  with  thy  sermonizing,  and  there- 
fore give  me  credit  for  submitting  to  many  a  lecture  from  Sir 
John  de  Walton  and  thyself ;  but  thou  drivest  this  a  little  too 
far,  if  thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass  without  giving  me  a  flog- 
ging. Credit  me.  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  not  thank  thee,  if 
thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remember  that  he  himself  had 
once  some  green  sap  in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man 
will  not  forget  that  he  has  once  been  yoimg,  nor  the  young  that 
he  must  some  day  be  old  ;  and  so  the  one  changes  his  manners 
into  the  lingering  formality  of  advanced  age,  and  the  other 
remcuns  like  a  midsummer  torrent  swollen  with  rain,  every  drop 
of  water  in  it  noise,  froth,  and  overflow.  There  is  a  maxim  for 
thee,  Gilbert ! — Heardest  thou  ever  better  ?  hang  it  up  amidst 
thy  axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see  if  it  will  not  pass  among  them 
like  fifteen  to  the  dozen«  It  will  serve  to  bring  thee  ofi*,  man, 
when  the  wine-pot  (thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert)  hath  brought 
thee  on  occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"  Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  sdd  the  old 
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man;  ''  methinks  it  is  more  like  to  stand  tliyself  one  day  in 
good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of  the  wood  of 
which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire,  being  punished 
corporally  like  a  poor  old  archer  or  horseboy  ?  Your  worst  fault 
will  be  mended  by  some  of  these  witty  sayings,  and  your  best 
service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  more  thaakfidly  than  by  giving 
thee  the  name  of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or  some  such  witty 
title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old  Greenleaf 
resumed  a  certain  acidity  of  countenance,  which  may  be  said  to 
characterise  those  whose  preferment  hath  become  frozen  under 
the  influence  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  and  who  display  a 
general  spleen  against  such  as  have  obtained  the  advancement 
for  wMch  all  are  struggling,  earUer,  and,  as  they  suppose,  with 
less  merit  than  their  own.  From  time  to  time  the  eye  of  the 
old  sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike,  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph  rested  upon  the  young  man  Fabian,  as  if  to  see  how 
deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform  whatever  mechanical  duty 
his  post  might  require.  Both  Fabian  and  his  master  were  at 
the  happy  period  of  life  when  such  discontent  as  that  of  the 
grave  archer  affected  them  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was 
considered  as  the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier ;  the 
more  especially,  as  he  was  always  willing  to  do  the  duty  of  his 
companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
who,  though  very  much  younger,  had  been  bred  up  like  Green- 
leaf  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the  First,  and  was  tenacious  in 
upholding  strict  discipline,  which,  since  the  death  of  that  great 
monarch,  had  been  considerably  neglected  by  the  young  and 
warm-blooded  valoiu*  of  England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  though 
in  displaying  the  usual  degree  of  hospitality  shown  to  such  a 
man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  done  what  was  becoming  his 
own  rank,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry 
— ^the  self-styled  minstrel  might  not  in  reality  be  a  man  of  that 
worth  which  he  assumed.  There  was  certainly  something  in 
his  conversation,  at  least  more  grave,  if  not  more  austere,  than 
was  common  to  those  of  his  calling ;  and  when  he  recollected 
many  points  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt 
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arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  goYemor  might  not  approve  of  his 
having  introduced  into  the  castle  a  person  of  Bertram's  character, 
who  was  capable  of  making  observations  from  which  the  garri- 
son might  afterwards  feel  much  danger  and  inconvenience. 
Secretly,  therefore,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated 
to  the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception,  or  that  of  any 
stranger,  within  the  Dangerous  Castle,  was  not  at  present  per- 
mitted by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  this  case,  the 
express  line  of  his  duty  would  have  been  his  vindication,  and 
instead,  perhaps  of  discountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have 
had  praise  and  honour  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some  tadt 
apprehension  arose  of  a  rebuke  on  the  part  of  his  conunanding- 
officer ;  for  this  officer,  notwithstanding  his  strictness,  Sir  Aymer 
loved  as  well  as  feared.  He  went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard- 
room of  the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  the  rites 
of  hospitality  had  been  duly  observed  towards  his  late  travelling 
companion.  The  minstrel  arose  respectfully,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  seemed,  if  he  had 
not  expected  this  call  of  enquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no  degree 
surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  an 
air  something  more  distant  than  he  had  yet  used  towards  Ber- 
tram, and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invitation,  he  now  so  far 
qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the  minstrel  knew  that  he  was  only 
second  in  command,  and  that  effectual  permission  to  enter  the 
castle  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology  which 
people  are  disposed  to  receive  in  payment,  without  alleging  sus- 
picion of  its  currency.  The  minstrel,  therefore,  tendered  his 
thanks  for  the  civility  which  had  so  far  been  shown  to  him. 
«  It  was  a  mere  wish  of  passing  curiosity,"  he  said,  "  which,  if 
not  granted,  could  be  attended  with  no  consequences  either  in- 
convenient or  disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas  of  Erceldoun  was, 
accordiag  to  the  Welsh  triads,  om  of  the  three  hards  of  Britain^ 
who  never  stained  a  spear  with  blood,  or  was  guilty  either  of 
taking  or  retaking  castles  and  fortresses,  and  tiius  far  not  a 
person  likely,  after  death,  to  be  suspected  of  such  warlike  feats. 
But  I  C€m  easily  conceive  why  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  have 
allowed  the  usual  rites  of  hospitality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
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why  a  man  of  public  character  like  myself  ought  not  to  desire 
food  or  lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous ;  and  it  can 
surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his  worthy 
young  lieutenant  with  tibe  power  of  dispensing  with  so  strict 
and  unusual  a  rule." 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something  of  the 
effect  of  affironting  the  young  knight,  as  insinuating,  that  he 
was  not  held  sufiSciently  trust-worthy  by  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  affection  and  familiarity, 
though  the  governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  upwards, 
and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet  write  himself  one-and-twenty, 
the  fuU  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case  particularly  dis- 
pensed with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  manhood*  Ere  he  had 
fully  composed  the  angry  thoughts  which  were  chafing  in  his 
mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunting  bugle  was  heard  at  the  gate,  and 
from  the  sort  of  general  stir  which  it  spread  through  llie  garri- 
son, it  was  plain  that  the  governor  had  returned  from  his  ride. 
Every  sentinel,  seemingly  animated  by  his  presence,  shouldered 
his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the  word  of  the  post  more  sharply, 
and  seemed  more  fiiUy  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir 
John  de  Walton  having  alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleaf 
what  had  passed  during  his  absence ;  the  old  archer  thought 
it  his  duty  to  say  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a  Scotch- 
man, or  wandering  borderer,  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle, 
while  his  son,  a  lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of, 
had  been  left  for  a  time  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  This  he 
said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added,  that  the 
&ther  was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep  the  whole 
garrison  amused,  without  giving  them  leave  to  attend  to  their 
own  business. 

"  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  answered  the 
governor;  "and  we  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  our 
lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  find  us  other  guests,  and  fitter 
for  a  direct  and  frank  communication,  than  one  who,  by  his 
profession,  is  a  detractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of  man." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen  even  to 
his  commander  without  indulging  the  humour  of  contradiction, 
"  I  have  heard  your  honour  intimate  that  the  trade  of  a  min- 
strel, when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  is  as  worthy  as  even  the 
degree  of  knighthood  itself." 
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''  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days/'  answered  the 
knight ;  ^'  but  in  modem  minstrelsy,  the  duty  of  rendering  the 
art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well  if  the 
poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble  deeds,  does  not  now 
push  on  their  children  to  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy.  But 
I  will  speak  upon  this  to  my  friend  Aymer,  than  whom  I  do 
not  know  a  more  excellent,  or  a  more  high-spirited  young 
man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  this  manner,  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  of  a  tall  and  handsome  figure,  advanced  and  stood 
within  the  ample  arch  of  the  guard-room  chimney,  and  was 
listened  to  in  reverential  silence  by  trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled 
up  with  nods  and  signs,  as  an  attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in 
the  conversation.  The  conduct  of  another  hearer  of  what 
passed  was  not  equally  respectful,  but  from  his  position  he 
escaped  observation. 

This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire  Fabian,  who 
was  concealed  from  observation  by  his  position  behind  the  hob, 
or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  and  hid  him- 
self yet  more  carefully  when  he  heard  the  conversation  lietween 
the  governor  and  the  archer  turn  to  the  prejudice,  as  he  thought, 
of  his  master.  The  squire's  employment  at  this  time  was  the 
servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir  Aymer's  arms,  which  was  conveni- 
ently performed  by  heating,  upon  the  projection  already  speci- 
fied, the  pieces  of  steel  armour  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of 
varnish.  He  could  not,  therefore,  if  he  should  be  discovered, 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  thing  insolent  or  disrespectful. 
He  was  better  screened  from  view,  as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from 
a  quantity  of  oak  panelling,  carved  in  many  cases  with  the 
crest  and  achievements  of  the  Douglas  family,  which  being  the 
fuel  nearest  at  hand,  lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and 
gathering  to  a  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his  audience, 
pursued  his  conversation  with  Gilbert  Greenleaf :  "  I  need  not 
tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  interested  in  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  this  siege  or  blockade,  with  which  Douglas  continues  to 
threaten  us ;  my  own  honour  and  affections  are  engaged  in 
keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in  England's  behalf,  but  I 
am  troubled  at  the  admission  of  this  stranger ;  and  young  De 
Valence  would  have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty, 
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if  he  had  refused  to  this  wanderer  any  communication  with  this 
garrison  without  my  permission/' 

"  Pity  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenleaf,  shaking  his  head,  "  that 
this  good-natured  and  gallant  young  knight  is  somewhat  drawn 
aside  by  the  rash  advices  of  his  squire,  the  boy  Fabian,  who 
has  bravery,  but  as  little  steadiness  in  him  as  a  bottle  of  fer- 
mented small  beer." 

"  Now  hang  thee,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  '^  for  an  old 
lelic  of  the  wars,  stuffed  full  of  conceit  and  warlike  terms,  like 
the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  firom  the  cold,  has  lapped  him- 
self so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter,  that  his  very  out- 
side may  show  nothing  but  rags  and  blazonry." 

"  I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party  less 
dear  to  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton.  "  But  I  would  fain 
be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I  should  purchase 
his  improvement  in  military  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  giving 
him  a  little  pain.  Experience  should,  as  it  were,  be  burnt  in 
upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and  not  merely  impressed  by 
marking  the  lines  of  his  chart  out  for  him  with  chalk ;  I  will 
remember  the  hint  you,  Greenleaf,  have  given,  and  take  an 
opportunity  of  severing  these  two  young  men ;  and  though  I 
most  dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing  ill  to  the 
other,  yet  at  present,  as  you  well  hint,  the  blind  is  leading  the 
blind,  and  the  young  knight  has  for  his  assistant  and  counsellor 
too  young  a  squire,  and  that  must  be  amended." 

"  Marry !  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer-worm  1"  said  the  page 
within  himself;  "  have  I  found  thee  in  the  very  fact  of  malign- 
ing myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy  nature  to  do  towards 
all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of  chivalry?  If  it  were  not  to 
dirty  the  anns  of  an  deve  of  chivahy,  by  measuring  them  with 
one  of  thy  rank,  I  might  honour  thee  with  a  knightly  invita- 
tion to  the  field,  while  the  scandal  which  thou  hast  spoken  is 
still  foul  upon  thy  tongue ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  carry  one 
kind  of  language  publicly  in  the  castle,  and  another  before  the 
governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having  served  with  him  under 
ttie  banner  of  Longshanks.  I  will  carry  to  my  master  this  tale 
of  thine  evil  intentions ;  and  when  we  have  concerted  together, 
it  shall  appear  whether  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  garrison  or 
the  grey  beards  are  most  likely  to  be  the  hope  and  protection 
of  this  same  Castle  of  Douglas." 
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It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in 
carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no  very  good  humour,  the  report 
of  what  had  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  the  old 
soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the  whole  as  a  formal 
offence  intended  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence ;  while  all  that  the 
governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  young 
knight,  could  not  in  any  respect  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly 
view  of  the  feelings  of  his  commander  towards  him.  He  r^ 
tained  the  impression  which  he  had  formed  from  Fabian's  re- 
cital of  what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
John  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  him  desirous  to 
engross  the  greatest  share  of  the  fame  acquired  in  the  defence 
of  the  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his  companions,  who  might 
reasonably  pretend  to  a  fair  portion  of  it 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  is  no  bigger 
than  a  midge's  wing.*  In  this  matter  of  quarrel,  neither  the 
young  man  nor  the  older  knight  had  afforded  each  other  any 
just  cause  of  offence.  De  Walton  was  a  strict  observer  of 
military  discipline,  in  which  he  had  been  educated  from  his 
extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as  completely  ruled 
as  by  his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  present  situation  added 
force  to  his  original  education. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military  skiU,  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  the  great  variety  of  enterprise,  ascribed 
to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas.  He  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
this  Southern  garrison,  the  faculties  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those 
of  a  mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers  cursed  the  tedium 
of  the  perpetual  watch  and  ward  upon  the  Dangerous  Castle, 
which  admitted  of  no  relaxation  from  the  severity  of  extreme 
duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form  was  sure  to  appear  to  them 
with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  entering  into  conversation  in 
the  most  insinuating  manner,  never  failed,  with  an  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  recommend  to 
the  discontented  sentinel  some  mode  in  which,  by  giving  his 
assistance  to  betray  the  English,  he  might  set  himself  at  liberty. 
The  variety  of  these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recur- 
rence, kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon 
the  stretch,  that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out  of 

*  i.  e.  Gnat's  wing. 
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the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more  than  the  good  Christian 
Bopposes  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil ;  while 
every  new  temptation,  instead  of  confirming  his  hope,  seems  to 
aonoonce  that  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  Evil  One  will  be 
followed  by  some  new  attack  yet  more  cunningly  devised. 
Under  this  general  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  tem- 
per of  the  governor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  and  they 
who  loved  him  best,  regretted  most  that  he  became  addicted  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  those,  who, 
neither  invested  with  responsibility  like  his,  nor  animated  by 
the  hope  of  such  splendid  rewards,  did  not  entertain  the  same 
degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  suspicion  as  himself.  The 
soldiers  muttered  that  the  vigilance  of  their  goveriior  was  mark- 
ed with  severity;  the  oflScers  and  men  of  rank,  of  whom  there 
were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a  renowned  school  of  arms,  and 
there  was  a  certain  merit  attained  even  by  serving  within  its 
walls,  complained,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  de  Walton 
no  longer  made  parties  for  hunting,  for  hawking,  or  for  any 
purpose  which  might  soften  the  rigours  of  warfare,  and  suflFered 
nothing  to  go  forward  but  the  precise  discipline  of  the  castle. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  usually  granted  that  the  castle  is 
well  kept  where  the  governor  is  a  disciplinarian ;  and  where 
feuds  and  personal  quarrels  are  found  in  the  garrison,  the  young 
men  are  usually  more  in  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experi- 
ence has  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest 
precautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's — ^is 
often  in  this  way  changed  and  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  over- 
vi^lance,  and  pushed  beyond  its  natural  limits  of  candour. 
Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  free  from  a  similar  change ; 
suspicion,  though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten 
to  bias  his  open  and  noble  disposition,  in  those  qualities  which 
had  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  John 
de  Walton  studiously  sought  opportunities  to  give  his  younger 
friend  indulgences,  which  at  times  were  as  far  extended  as  the 
duty  of  the  gardson  permitted.  The  blow  was  stnick ;  the  alarm 
had  been  given  to  a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on  botfc  sides ;  and 
while  De  Valence  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  unjustly 
suspected  by  a  friend,  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him, 
De  Walton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  led  to  conceive  that  a  young 
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man,  of  whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had  been 
a  son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of 
warfare,  and  what  success  he  had  obtained  in  life,  had  taken 
offence  at  trifles,  and  considered  himself  ill  treated  on  very  in- 
adequate grounds.  The  seeds  of  disagreement,  thus  sown  between 
them,  failed  not,  like  the  tares  sown  by  the  Enemy  among  the 
wheat,  to  pass  from  one  class  of  the  garrison  to  another ;  the 
soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason  than  merely  to  pass 
the  time,  took  different  sides  between  their  governor  and  his 
young  Ueutenant;  and  so  the  ball  of  contention  being  once 
thrown  up  between  them,  never  lacked  some  arm  or  other  to 
keep  it  in  motion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alas !  they  had  been  firiends  in  jouth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  liyes  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain, 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  dear  brother, 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreaty  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Chuiotabblle  of  Coleridgb. 

In  prosecution  of  the  intention  which,  when  his  blood  was 
cool,  seemed  to  him  wisest,  Sir  John  de  Walton  resolved  that 
he  would  go  to  the  verge  of  indulgence  with  his  lieutenant  and 
his  young  officers,  furnish  them  with  every  species  of  amusement 
which  the  place  rendered  possible,  and  make  them  ashamed  of 
their  discontent,  by  overloading  them  with  courtesy.  The  first 
time,  therefore,  that  he  saw  Aymer  de  Valence  after  his  return 
to  the  castle,  he  addressed  him  in  high  spirits,  whether  real  or 
assumed. 

"  What  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,"  said  De  Walton, 
"  if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports  proper,  they  say,  to  this 
country  ?  There  are  still  in  our  neighbourhood  some  herds  of 
the  CfiJedonian  breed  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  except  among  the  moorlands — the  black  and  rugged  fron- 
tier of  what  was  anciently  called  the  Kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde* 
There  are  some  hunters,  too,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
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sport,  and  who  vouch  that  these  animals  are  by  far  the  most 
bold  and  fierce  subjects  of  chase  in  the  island  of  Britain." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please/'  replied  Sir  Aymer,  coldly ; 
'^  but  it  is  not  I,  Sir  John,  who  would  recommend,  for  the  sake 
of  a  hunting-match,  that  you  should  involve  the  whole  garrison 
in  danger ;  you  know  best  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  your 
office  here,  and  no  doubt  must  have  heedfully  attended  to  them 
before  making  a  proposal  of  such  a  nature.'* 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duty,"  replied  De  Walton, 
offended  in  turn,  '^  and  might  be  allowed  to  think  of  yours  also, 
without  assuming  more  than  my  own  share  of  responsibility ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander  of  this  Dangerous  Castle, 
among  other  inabilities,  were,  as  old  people  in  this  country  say, 
subjected  to  a  spell — ^and  one  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
him  to  guide  his  conduct  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  those  whom 
he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since, 
whose  eyes  would  have  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence at  the  proposal  of  a  general  hunting-match  after  a  new 
object  of  game  ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  when  such  sport  is 
proposed,  merely,  I  think,  to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging 
him  ? — a  cold  acquiescence  drops  half  frozen  from  his  lips,  and 
he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an  air  of  gravitv, 
as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  martyr!" 

"  Not  so.  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In  oiur 
present  situation  we  stand  conjoined  in  more  charges  than  one, 
and  although  the  greater  and  controlling  trust  is  no  doubt  laid 
upon  you  as  the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet  still  I  feel  that  I 
myself  have  my  own  share  of  a  serious  responsibility.  I  trust, 
therefore,  you  will  indulgently  hear  my  opinion,  and  bear  with 
it,  even  though  it  should  appear  to  have  relation  to  that  part  of 
our  common  charge  which  is  more  especially  intrusted  to  your 
keeping.  The  dignity  of  knighthood,  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  share  with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder  by  the  royal 
Plantagenet,  entitles  me,  methinks,  to  so  much  grace." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier ;  "  I  forgot  how 
important  a  person  I  had  before  me,  dubbed  by  King  Edward 
himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  special  reasons  to  confer 
such  an  early  honour ;  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  overstep  my 
duty  when  I  propose  any  thing  that  savours  like  idle  sport  to 
a  person  of  such  grave  pretensions." 
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*'  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we  have  had 
something  too  much  of  this — ^let  it  stop  here.  All  that  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  in  this  wardship  of  Douglas  Castle,  it  will  not  be 
by  my  consent,  if  any  amusement,  which  distinctly  infers  a  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  be  unnecessarily  engaged  m,  and  especially 
such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to  our  assistance  a  number  of 
the  Scots,  whose  evil  disposition  towards  us  we  well  know ;  nor 
will  I,  though  my  years  have  rendered  me  liable  to  such  sus- 
picion, suffer  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me ;  and 
if  unfortunately — ^though  I  am  sure  I  know  not  why — ^we  are 
in  future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of  familiar  friendship  which 
formerly  linked  us  to  each  other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our  necessary  communications  like 
knights  and  gentlemen,  and  put  the  best  construction  on  each 
other's  motives,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  imputing  the 
worst  to  any  tiling  that  comes  from  either  of  us." 

"  You  may  be  right.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the  gover- 
nor, bending  stiffly  :  "and  since  you  say  we  are  no  longer  bound 
to  each  other  as  friends,  you  may  be  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
I  will  never  permit  a  hostile  feeling,  of  which  you  are  the  object, 
to  occupy  my  bosom.  You  have  been  long,  and  I  hope  not 
uselessly,  my  pupU  in  the  duties  of  chivalry.  You  are  the  near 
relation  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  my  kind  and  constant  patron  ; 
and  if  these  circumstances  are  well  weighed,  they  form  a  con- 
nexion, which  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  to  break 
through.  If  you  feel  yourself,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  less 
strictly  tied  by  former  obligations,  you  must  take  your  own 
choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  each  other." 

"  I  caSa  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  that  my  conduct 
will  naturally  be  regulated  by  your  own ;  and  you.  Sir  John, 
cannot  hope  more  devoutly  than  I  do  that  our  military  duties 
may  be  fairly  discharged,  without  interfering  with  our  friendly 
intercourse." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once  or 
twice  had^  very  nearly  terminated  in  a  full  and  cordial  explana- 
tion ;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one  kind  heartfelt  word  from 
either  to  break,  as  it  were,  the  ice  which  was  fast  freezing  upon 
their  intercourse,  and  neither  chose  to  be  the  first  in  making 
the  necessary  advances  with  sufficient  cordiality,  though  each 
w^ould  have  gladly  done  so,  had  the  other  appeared  desirous  of 
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meeting  it  with  the  same  ardour ;  but  their  pride  was  too  high, 
and  prevented  either  from  saying  what  might  at  once  have  put 
them  upon  an  open  and  manly  footing.  They  parted,  there- 
fore, without  again  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
diversion;  until  it  was  afterwards  resumed  in  a  formal  note, 
praying  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to  accompany  the  commandant 
of  Douglas  Castle  upon  a  solemn  hunting-match,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  wild  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  dale. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the  morning, 
beyond  the  gate  of  the  outer  barricade;  and  the  chase  w^as 
declared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  recheca  should 
be  blown  beneath  the  great  oak,  known  by  the  name  of  Sholto's 
Club,  which  stood  a  remarkable  object,  where  Douglas  Dale 
was  bounded  by  several  scattered  trees,  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest  and  hill  country.  The  usual  warning  was  sent  out  to 
the  common  people,  or  vassals  of  the  district,  which  they,  not- 
withstanding their  feeling  of  antipathy,  received  in  general  with 
delight,  upon  the  great  Epicurean  principle  of  carpe  diem^  that 
is  to  say,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  happens  to  present  itself, 
be  sure  you  lose  no  recreation  which  life  affords.  A  hunting- 
match  has  still  its  attractions,  even  though  an  English  knight 
take  his  pleasure  in  the  woods  of  the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassals,  to  acknow- 
ledge another  lord  than  the  redoubted  Douglas,  and  to  wait  by 
wood  and  river  at  the  command  of  English  officers,  and  in  the 
company  of  their  archers,  whom  they  accounted  their  natural 
enemies.  Still  it  was  the  only  species  of  amusement  which  had 
been  permitted  them  for  a  long  time,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  omit  the  rare  opportunity  of  joining  in  it.  The  chase 
of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  even  the  timid  stag,  required  sil- 
van arms ;  the  wild  cattle  still  more  demanded  this  equipment 
of  war-bows  and  shafts,  boar-spears  and  sharp  swords,  and  other 
tools  of  the  chase  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  war.  Con- 
sidering this,  the  Scottish  inhabitants  were  seldom  allowed  to 
join  in  the  chase,  except  under  regulations  as  to  number  and 
arms,  and  especially  in  preserving  a  balance  of  force  on  the  side 
of  the  English  soldiers,  which  was  very  offensive  to  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on 
foot,  and  several  detachments,  formed  according  to  the  gover- 
nor's direction,  were  stationed  in  different  positions  in  case  any 
quarrel  should  suddenly  break  out. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  drivers  throagli  the  wood  went, 

For  to  raise  the  deer ; 
Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent, 

With  their  broad  arrows  clear. 

The  wjlde  through  the  woods  went, 

On  every  side  shear ; 
Greyhounds  through  the  groves  glent, 

For  to  kill  their  deer. 

Ballad  of  Chbtt  Chase,  Old  Edit. 

The  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scottish  March  weather.  Dogs  yelped,  yawned, 
and  shivered,  and  the  hmitsmen,  though  hardy  and  cheerful  in 
expectation  of  the  day's  sport,  twitched  their  mauds,  or  Low- 
land plaids,  close  to  their  throats,  and  looked  with  some  dismay 
at  the  mists  which  floated  about  the  horizon,  now  threatening 
to  sink  down  on  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  prominent  mountains, 
and  now  to  shift  their  position  under  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  uncertain  gales,  which  rose  and  fell  alternately,  as  they  swept 
along  the  valley. 

Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  formed,  as  is  usual 
in  almost  all  departments  of  the  chase,  a  gay  aud  a  jovial  spec- 
tacle. A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
nations,  and  the  Scottish  people  appeared  for  the  time  rather  as 
exhibiting  the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
the  accomplished  knights  and  bonny  archers  of  Old  England, 
than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither  easy  nor  dignified 
in  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  usurping  neighbours.  The  figures 
of  the  cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  now  exhibited  fiilly,  and  at  the 
height  of  strenuous  exertion,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
dangerous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pedestrians,  who,  leading  the  dogs  or  beating  the 
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thickets,  dislodged  such  objects  of  chase  as  they  found  in  the 
dingles,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  companions,  ren- 
dered more  remarkable  from  being  mounted,  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  urged  their  horses ;  the  disregard  of  all  accidents 
being  as  perfect  as  Melton-Mowbray  itself,  or  any  other  noted 
field  of  hunters  of  the  present  day,  can  exhibit. 

The  principles  on  which  modem  and  ancient  hunting  were 
conducted  are,  however,  as  different  as  possible.  A  fox,  or  even 
a  hare  is,  in  our  own  day,  considered  as  a  sufficient  apology  for 
a  day's  exercise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly  as  many  men 
and  horses ;  but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though  not  terminating, 
as  it  often  did,  in  battle,  carried  with  it  objects  more  important, 
and  an  interest  immeasurably  more  stirring.  K  indeed  one 
species  of  exercise  can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  ex- 
hilarating and  engrossing  than  others,  it  is  certainly  t^at  of  the 
chase.  The  poor  over-laboured  drudge,  who  has  served  out  his 
day  of  life,  and  wearied  all  his  energies  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-mortals — ^he  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  slave  of 
agriculture,  or  (stiU  worse)  of  manufactures — engaged  in  raising 
a  single  peck  of  com  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the  monotonous 
labours  of  the  desk — can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general 
happiness  when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  hom, 
and  for  a  moment  feels  all  the  exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier 
who  partakes  the  amusement.  Let  any  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  sight  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigour  and  lively  interest 
which  he  has  seen  inspired  into  a  village,  including  the  oldest 
and  feeblest  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  words  of  Wordsworth,  it 
.  is,  on  such  occasions, 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  Boul  wiU  remain  in  the  viUage  to-day ; 
The  hare  has  jast  started  from  Hamilton's  groonds, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hounds." 

But  compare  these  inspiring  soimds  to  the  burst  of  a  whole 
feudal  population  enjoying  the  sport,  whose  lives,  instead  of  be- 
ing spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of  modem  avocations,  have 
been  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  its  near 
resemblance,  and  you  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  excita- 
tion is  extended,  like  a  fire  which  catches  to  dry  heath.  To 
use  the  common  expression,  borrowed  from  another  amusement, 
all  is  fish  that  comes  in  the  net  on  such  occasions.     An  ancient 
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hunting-match  (the  nature  of  the  carnage  excepted)  was  ahnoBt 
equal  to  a  modem  battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  varied  and  unequal  country.  A  whole  district  poured 
forth  its  iohabitants,  who  formed  a  ring  of  great  extent,  called 
technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing  and  narrowing  their  circle 
by  degrees,  drove  before  them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind; 
all  and  each  of  which,  as  they  burst  from  the  thicket  or  the 
moorland,  were  objects  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  or  whatever 
misBile  weapons  the  hunters  possessed ;  while  others  were  run 
ilown  and  worried  by  large  greyhounds,  or  more  frequently 
brought  to  bay,  when  the  more  important  persons  present 
claimed  for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death 
vdth  their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individually  such  danger 
as  is  inferred  from  a  mortal  contest  even  with  the  timid  buck, 
when  he  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle,  and  has  no  choice 
but  yielding  hie  life  or  putting  himself  upon  the  defensive,  by  the 
aid  of  his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this  occasion 
was  very  considerable,  for,  as  abeady  noticed,  it  was  a  long 
time  since  a  himting  upon  a  great  scale  had  been  attempted 
under  the  Douglasses  themselves,  whose  misfortunes  had  com- 
menced several  years  before,  with  those  of  their  country.  The 
English  garrison,  too,  had  not  sooner  judged  themselves  strong 
or  numerous  enough  to  exercise  these  valued  feudal  privileges. 
In  the  meantime,  the  game  increased  considerably.  The  deer, 
the  wild  cattle,  and  th^  wild  boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  which  in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  an  oasis,  surrounded  by  tangled  woods,  and  broken  moors, 
occasionally  rocky,  and  showing  large  tracts  of  that  bleak  do- 
minion to  which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the  field 
from  the  wood,  there  was  always  a  stimulating  uncertainty  what 
sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marksman,  with  his  bow 
ready  bent,  or  his  javelin  poised,  and  his  good  and  well  bitted 
horse  thrown  upon  its  haunches,  ready  for  a  sudden  start,  ob- 
served watchfully  what  should  rush  from  the  covert,  so  that, 
were  it  deer,  boar,  wolf,  wild  cattle,  or  any  other  species  of  game, 
he  might  be  in  readiness. 
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The  wolf,  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  did  not,  however,  supply  the 
degree  of  diversion  which  his  name  promised ;  he  usually  fled 
far — ^in  some  instances  many  miles — ^before  he  took  courage  to 
turn  to  bay,  and  though  formidable  at  such  moments,  destroy- 
ing both  dogs  and  men  by  his  terrible  bite,  yet  at  other  times 
was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice.  The  boar,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  much  more  irascible  and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  cattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenants  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  forest,  were,  however,  to  the  English  cava- 
liers, by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  of  piffsuit**     Alto- 

*  These  Bnlls  are  thns  described  by  Hector  Boethis,  concerning  whom  he  sajB 
— "  In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian  wood)  were  sometime  white  bnlla,  with 
crisp  and  cnrling  manes,  like  fierce  lions ;  and  though  thej  seemed  meek  and  tame 
in  the  remanent  figure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more  wild  than  any  other  beasts, 
and  had  such  hatred  against  the  society  and  company  of  men,  that  they  never 
came  in  the  woods  nor  lesuries  where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof^  and 
many  days  after  they  eat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  handled  by  man. 
These  bulls  were  so  wild,  that  they  were  never  taken  but  by  slight  and  crafty 
labour,  and  so  impatient,  that  after  they  were  taken  they  died  from  insupportable 
dolour.  As  soon  as  any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  they  rushed  with  such  terrible 
press  upon  him  that  they  struck  him  to  the  earth,  taking  no  fear  of  hounds,  sharp 
lances,  or  other  most  penetrative  weapons." — BoetiuSf  Chron.  Scot,  Vol.  I.,  page 
zzxiz. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  Chilli ngbam  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville,)  were,  in  the  memoiy  of  man,  still  preserved  in  three  places  in  Scot- 
land, namely,  Drumlanrig,  Cumbernauld,  and  the  upper  park  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
at  all  of  which  places,  except  the  last,  I  believe,  they  have  now  been  destroyed,  on 
account  of  their  ferocity.  But  though  those  of  modem  days  are  remarkable  for 
their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  small  degree,  the  black 
mane,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  by  which  the  bulls  in  particular  are  distin- 
guished, they  do  not  by  any  means  come  near  the  terrific  description  given  ns  by 
the  ancient  authors,  which  has  made  some  naturalists  think  that  these  animals 
should  probably  be  referred  to  a  different  species,  though  possessing  the  same 
general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  bones,  which  are  often  dis- 
covered in  Scottish  mosses,  belong  certainly  to  a  race  of  animals  much  larger  than 
those  of  Chillingham,  which  seldom  grow  to  above  80  stone  (of  14lbs.),  the  gene- 
ral weight  varying  from  60  to  80  stone.  We  should  be  accounted  very  negligent 
by  one  class  of  readers,  did  we  not  record  that  the  beef  furnished  by  those  cattle 
is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  finely  marbled. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some- 
time after  the  publication  of  the  novel : — 

"  When  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chillingham,  the  keeper  goes 
into  the  herd  on  horseback,  in  which  way  they  are  quite  accessible,  and  singling 
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gether,  the  ringing  of  bugles,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  the 
lowing  and  bellowing  of  the  enraged  mountain  cattle,  the  sobs 
of  deer  mangled  by  throttling  dogs,  the  wild  shouts  of  exultar- 
tion  of  the  men, — ^made  a  chorus  which  extended  far  through 
the  scene  in  which  it  arose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  even  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a  boar 
was  expected,  one  of  the  wild  cattle  often  came  rushing  forward 
bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crashing  the  branches  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  in  general  dispersing  whatever  opposition  was  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  hunters.  Sir  John  de  Walton  was  the  only 
one  of  the  chivalry  of  the  party  who  individually  succeeded  in 
mastering  one  of  these  powerful  animals.     Like  a  Spanish 


oat  \na  yictim,  takes  aim  with  a  larg^  rifle-gun,  and  seldom  fails  in  bringing  him 
down.  If  the  poor  animal  makes  mnch  bellowing  in  his  agony,  and  especially  if 
the  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood,  his  companions  become  very  furions,  and  are 
themyselves,  I  belieye,  accessory  to  his  death.  After  which,  they  fly  off  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  park,  and  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.  Lord  Tankerrille  is  very 
tenacious  of  these  singular  animals ;  he  will  on  no  account  part  with  a  living  one, 
and  hardly  allows  of  a  suf&cient  number  being  killed,  to  leave  pasturage  for  those 
that  remain. 

"  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  party  visiting  at 
the  castle,  among  whom  were  some  men  of  war ^  who  had  hunted  buffaloes  in  fo- 
reign parts,  obtained  permission  to  do  the  keeper's  work,  and  shoot  one  of  the  wild 
cattle.  They  sallied  out  on  horseback,  and  duly  equipped  for  the  enterprise,  at- 
tacked their  object.  The  poor  animal  received  several  wounds,  but  none  of  them 
proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  his  pursuers,  roaring  with  pain  and  rage,  till, 
planting  himself  against  a  wall  or  tree,*  he  stood  at  bay,  offering  a  front  of  defiance. 
In  this  position  the  youthful  heir  of  the  castle,  Lord  Ossulston,  rode  up  to  give 
him  the  fatal  shot.  Though  warned  of  the  danger  of  approaching  near  to  the  en- 
raged animal,  and  especially  of  firing  without  first  having  turned  his  horse's  bead 
in  a  direction  to  be  ready  for  flight,  he  discharged  his  piece ;  but  ere  he  could  turn 
his  horse  round  to  make  his  retreat,  the  raging  beast  had  plunged  his  immense 
horns  into  its  flank.  The  horse  staggered  and  was  near  ialling,  but  recoyering  by 
a  violent  effort,  he  extricated  himself  from  his  infuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with 
all  the  speed  his  wasting  strength  supplied,  his  entrails  meanwhile  dragging  on 
the  ground,  till  at  length  he  fell,  and  died  at  the  same  moment.  The  animal  was 
now  close  upon  his  rear,  and  the  young  lord  would  unquestionably  have  shared 
the  &te  of  his  unhappy  steed,  had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to  conclude 
the  daif^s  divernony  fired  at  the  instant.  His  shot  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground, 
and  running  in  vrith  his  large  knife,  he  put  a  period  to  bis  existence. 

"  This  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  from  a  turret  of  the  castle  by 
Lady  Tankerville  and  her  female  visitors.  8uch  a  situation  for  the  mother  of  the 
yoimg  hero,  was  anything  but  enviable."] 
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tauridor,  he  bore  down  and  killed  with  his  lance  a  ferocious 
bull;  two  well-grown  calves  and  three  kine  were  also  slain, 
being  unable  to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  arrows,  javelins,  and 
other  missiles,  directed  against  them  by  the  archers  and  drivers; 
but  many  others,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  intercept  them, 
escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in  the  remote  skirts  of  the 
mountain  called  Caimtable,  with  their  hides  well  feathered  with 
those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this  way,  until 
a  particular  blast  from  the  master  of  the  hunt  announced  that 
he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  the  repast,  which,  on 
such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  multitude  who  had  been  convened  to  attend  the  sport 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time  assembled  the  whole  party  in 
an  open  space  in  a  wood,  where  their  numbers  had  room  and 
'  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon  the  green  turf,  the  slain  game 
affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roasting  or  broiling,  an  employ- 
ment in  which  the  lower  class  were  all  immediately  engaged ; 
while  puncheons  and  pipes,  placed  in  readiness,  and  scientifically 
opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine,  and  mighty  ale,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  those  who  chose  to  appeal  to  them. 

The  knights,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference,  were 
seated  by  themselves,  and  ministered  to  by  their  squires  and 
pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  not  accounted  dis- 
graceftil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  step  of  their  education. 
The  number  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated  upon  the 
present  occasion  at  the  table  of  dais,  as  it  was  called,  (in  virtue 
of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it  was  overshadowed,) 
comprehended  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
some  reverend  brethren  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Saint  Bride, 
who,  though  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  were  treated  with  becoming 
respect  by  the  English  soldiers.  One  or  two  Scottish  retainers, 
or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps  in  prudence,  a  suitable  defer- 
ence to  the  English  knights,  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
as  many  English  archers,  peculiarly  respected  by  their  superiors, 
were  invited,  according  to  the  modem  phrase,  to  the  honours 
of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  his  eye, 
though  it  seemed  to  have  no  certain  object,  yet  never  for  a 
moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  one  countenance 
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to  another  of  the  ring  formed  by  his  guests,  for  such  they  all 
were,  no  doubt,  though  he  himself  could  hardly  have  told  upon 
what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invitations ;  and  even  appar- 
ency was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  pro- 
cmred  him  the  honour  of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye,  as  having 
the  air  of  a  redoubted  man-at-arms,  although  it  seemed  as  if 
fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  enterprises.  He  was 
a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely  rugged  countenance,  and 
his  skin,  which  showed  itself  through  many  a  loophole  in  his 
dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  must  have  endured  all  the 
varieties  of  an  outlawed  life ;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  phrase,  "  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin 
Bruce,"  in  other  words,  occupied  the  moors  with  him  as  an  in- 
surgent. Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's  mind. 
Yet  the  apparent  coolnesjs,  and  absence  of  alarm,  with  which 
the  stranger  sat  at  the  board  of  an  English  officer,  at  the  same 
time  being  wholly  in  his  power,  had  much  in  it  which  was  irre- 
concilable with  any  such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several 
of  those  about  him,  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that 
this  tattered  cavalier,  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb 
and  equipments  consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-maU  and  a  rusted 
yet  massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of 
superior  skill  in  the  art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of  their 
numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked  at  this  suspici- 
ous figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of  the 
special  interest  which  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a  goblet  of 
choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
Sir  Tristrem  who  had  attended  upon  the  day's  chase,  to  pledge 
him  in  a  vintage  superior  to  that  supplied  to  the  general 
company. 

"  I  suppose,  however,  sir,"  said  De  Walton,  "  you  wiU  have 
no  objections  to  put  oflF  my  challenge  of  a  brimmer,  imtil  you 
can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine,  which  grew  in  the 
king's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and  is  there- 
fore fittest  to  be  emptied  to  his  majesty's  health  and  prosperity." 

"  One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woodsman, 
with  great  composure,  "  will  be  of  your  honour's  opinion  ;  but 
as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest  liquor  in  Gas- 
cony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 
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A  murmur  of  difiapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors  present ; 
the  priests  hung  their  heads,  looked  deadly  grave,  and  muttered 
their  paternosters. 

"  You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Waltcm  st^nly,  **  that  yonr 
speech  discomposes  the  company." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt  tone  ; 
^  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  speech  not- 
withstanding.^' 

"  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence  ?"  answered 
De  Walton. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Governor." 

"  And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary  infer- 
ence?" continued  De  Walton. 

"  I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  what 
I  might  have  to  fear,  if  your  safe  conduct  and  word  of  honour, 
when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were  less  trustworthy  than  I 
know  full  weU  it  really  is.  But  I  am  your  guest — ^your  meat 
is  even  now  passing  my  throat — ^your  cup,  filled  with  right  good 
wine,  I  have  just  now  quafied  oflF — and  I  would  not  fear  the 
rankest  Paynim  infidel,  if  we  stood  in  such  relation  together, 
much  less  an  English  knight.  I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knight, 
you  undervalue  the  wine  we  have  quaffed.  The  high  flavour 
and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow  where  it  will,  give  me  spirit  to 
tell  you  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  cold  cautious  sobriety 
would,  in  a  moment  like  this,  have  left  unsaid.  You  wish,  I 
doubt  not,  to  know  who  I  am  ?  My  christian  name  is  Michael 
— ^my  surname  is  that  of  Tumbull,  a  redoubted  clan,  to  whose 
honours,  even  in  the  field  of  himting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added 
something.  My  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Rubieslaw, 
by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.  You  are  surprised  that  I  know 
how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — ^I,  who  have  made  them  my  sport 
from  infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and 
have  killed  more  of  them  than  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your 
host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughty  deeds  of  this 
day." 

The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the  same  pro- 
voking degree  of  coolness  which  predominated  in  his  whole 
demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  attribute.  His  efifron- 
tery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
who  instantly  called  out,  "  To  arms !  to  arms  I — Secure  the 
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spy  and  traitor  I  Ho !  pages  and  yeomen — William,  Anthony, 
Bend-the-bow,  and  Greenleaf — ^eeize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him 
with  your  bow-strings  and  dog-leashes — ^bind  him,  I  say,  mitil 
the  blood  start  from  beneath  his  nails !" 

"  Here  is  a  goodly  summons  1 "  said  Tumbull,  with  a  sort 
of  horselaugh.  "  Were  I  as  sure  of  being  answered  by  twenty 
men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt  of  the  upshot 
of  this  day." 

The  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid  no  hold 
on  him,  none  of  them  being  willing  to  be  the  first  who  broke 
the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  De  Walton,  "  thou  traitor,  for  what  waitest 
thou  here?" 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Jed  forester,  **  that  I  may 
deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  and  that 
I  may  ensure  thee.  Sir  Englishman,  the  payment  of  thy  deserts, 
by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou  makest  such  a  bawling 
use  of." 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were  crowd- 
ing behind  him  to  carry  their  lord's  conunands  into  execution 
80  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the-huntsman  tiumed  him- 
self short  round  upon  those  who  appeared  about  to  surprise 
him,  and  having,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  induced  them 
to  step  back  a  pace,  he  proceeded — "  Yes,  John  de  Walton,  my 
purpose  was  ere  now  to  have  put  thee  to  death,  as  one  whom  I 
find  in  possession  of  that  castle  and  territory  which  belong  to  my 
master,  a  knight  much  more  worthy  than  thyself ;  but  I  know 
not  why  I  have  paused — ^thou  hast  given  me  food  when  I  have 
hmigered  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore  had  the 
heart  to  pay  thee  at  advantage  as  thou  hast  deserved.  Begone 
from  this  place  and  country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe ; 
thou  hast  constituted  thyself  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  people, 
and  there  are  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been  injured 
or  defied  with  impunity.  Take  no  care  in  searching  after  me, 
it  will  be  in  vain, — until  I  meet  thee  at  a  time  which  will  come 
at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  Push  not  your  inquisition  into 
cruelty,  to  discover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  learn ;  and  with  this  Mendly  advice, 
look  at  me  and  take  your  leave,  for  although  we  shall  one  day 
meet,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  again." 
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De  Walton  remained  silent,  hoping  that  hia  prisoner,  (for 
he  saw  no  chance  of  his  escaping,)  might,  in  his  oommunicative 
humour,  drop  some  more  information,  and  was  not  desirous  to 
precipitate  a  &ay  with  which  the  scene  waa  likely  to  conclude, 
unconscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  advantage  which  he  thereby 
gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  TumbuU  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sudden  spring 
backwards,  which  carried  him  out  of  the  circle  formed  around 
him,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  his  intentions,  at  onoe  dis- 
appeared among  the  underwood. 

"Seize  him — seize  him!"  repeated  De  Walton;  "let  us 
have  him  at  least  at  our  discretion,  unless  the  earth  has  actu- 
ally swallowed  him.'* 

This  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place  where 
TumbuU  had  made  the  spring,  there  yawned  a  steep  ravine, 
into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by  the  assistance  of 
branches,  bushes,  and  copsewood,  until  he  reached  the  bottom, 
where  he  found  some  road  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  through 
which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving  the  most  expert  woodsmen 
among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  his 
footsteps. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

This  interlude  carried  some  confiision  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  hunt,  thus  suddenly  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  Michael 
Tumbull,  an  armed  and  avowed  follower  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
a  sight  so  little  to  be  expected  in  the  territory  where  his  master 
was  held  a  rebel  and  a  bandit,  and  where  he  himself  must  have 
been  well  known  to  most  of  the  peasantry  present.  The  cir- 
cumstance made  an  obvious  impression  on  the  English  chivalry. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  ordered  the 
hunters  to  be  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  directed  his  soldiers 
to  commence  a  strict  search  among  the  persons  who  had  at- 
tended the  chase,  so  as  to  discover  whether  Tumbull  had  any 
companions  among  them  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  that 
enquiry  in  the  strict  fashion  which  De  Walton  directed. 

The  Scottish  attendants  on  the  chase,  when  they  beheld  that 
the  hunting,  imder  pretence  of  which  they  were  called  together, 
was  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  hands  upon  their  per- 
sons, and  subjecting  them  to  examination,  took  care  to  suit 
their  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them ;  in  a  word,  they 
kept  their  own  secret,  if  they  had  any.  Many  of  them,  con- 
scious of  being  the  weaker  party,  became  afraid  of  foul  play, 
slipt  away  from  the  places  to  which  they  had  been  appointed, 
and  left  the  hunting-match  like  men  who  conceived  they  had 
been  invited  with  no  friendly  intent.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
became  aware  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of  the  Scottish — ^their 
gradual  disappearance  awakening  in  the  English  knight  that 
degree  of  suspicion  which  had  of  late  become  his  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  as 
many  men-at-arms  as  thou  canst  get  together  in  five  minutes' 
spac^,  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  mounted  archers,  and  ride 
as  &st  as  thou  canst,  without  permitting  them  to  straggle  from 
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thy  standard,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Douglas ;  for  I  have 
my  own  thoughts  what  may  have  been  attempted  on  the  castle, 
when  we  observe  with  our  own  eyes  such  a  nest  of  traitors 
here  assembled." 

"  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "  you  shoot  in 
this  matter  rather  beyond  the  mark.  That  the  Scottish  pea- 
sants have  had  bad  thoughts  against  us,  I  will  be  the  last  to 
deny ;  but,  long  debarred  from  any  sylvan  sport,  you  cannot 
wonder  at  their  crowding  to  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river,  and 
still  less  at  their  being  easily  alarmed  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
safe  footing  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least  rough 
usage  is  likely  to  strike  them  with  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of 
escape,  and  so" 

"  And  so,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  listened  with 
a  degree  of  impatience  scarce  consistent  with  the  grave  and 
formal  politeness  which  one  knight  was  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  another,  "  and  so  I  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence busy  his  horse^s  heels  to  execute  my  orders,  than  give  his 
tongue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them." 

At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other  with 
indications  of  marked  displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was  highly  of- 
fended, but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  Indulge  in  reprisal.  He 
bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  barret-cap  mingled 
with  his  horse's  mane,  and  without  reply — ^for  he  did  not  even 
choose  to  trust  his  voice  in  reply  at  the  moment — ^headed  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  by  the  straightest  road  back  to  die 
Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which  he 
oould  observe  the  massive  and  complicated  towers  and  avails  of 
the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake  which  siu*- 
rounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
the  great  banner  of  England,  which  streamed  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  building.  ^*  I  knew  it,"  he  internally  said ;  "  I  was 
certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a  very  woman  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  suspicions.  Alas !  that  a  situa^ 
tion  of  responsibility  should  so  much  have  altered  a  disposition 
which  I  have  known  so  noble  and  so  knightly !  By  this  good 
day,  I  scarce  know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me  when 
thus  publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.  Certainly  he  deserves 
that  I  should,  at  some  time  or  other,  let  him  understand,  that 
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however  he  may  triumph  m  the  exercise  of  his  short-lived  com- 
mand, yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir 
John  de  Walton  to  show  himself  the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, or  perhaps  to  establish  himself  as  his  equal.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  fears,  however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the 
moment  he  expresses  them,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually 
commands  which,  however  absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence 
of  the  governor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer  over 
his  officers  in  the  indulgence  of  his  official  powers.  I  would  I 
knew  which  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  and  whether  the 
onoe  famed  De  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies  more 
than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pretext  of 
tyrannizing  over  his  friend.  I  cannot  say  it  would  make  much 
difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  that  the  man  I 
onoe  loved  had  turned  a  petty  tyrant  than  a  weak-spirited 
coward ;  and  I  would  be  content  that  he  should  study  to  vex 
me,  rather  than  U  afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

With  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young  knight 
crossed  the  causeway  which  traversed  the  piece  of  water  that 
fed  the  moat,  and,  passmg  under  the  strongly  fortified  gateway, 
gave  strict  orders  for  letting  down  the  portcullis,  and  elevating 
the  (frawbridge,  even  at  the  appearance  of  De  Walton's  own 
standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  the  hunting  ground  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,  gave  the  governor  ample  time  to  recover 
his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  friend  had  shown  less 
alacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  commands.  He  was  even 
disposed  to  treat  as  a  jest  the  length  of  time  and  extreme  de- 
gree of  ceremony  with  which  every  point  of  martial  discipline 
was  observed  on  his  own  re-admission  to  the  castle,  though  the 
raw  air  of  a  wet  spring  evening  whistled  around  his  own  un- 
sheltered person,  and  those  of  his  followers,  as  they  waited 
before  the  castle  gate  for  the  exchange  of  pass-words,  the  deli- 
very of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  minutiae  attendant  upon  the 
movements  of  a  garrison  in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly  blam- 
ing Ihe  lieutenant-governor,  ^^  it  was  my  own  fault ;  I  spoke  but 
now  to  Aymer  de  Valence  with  more  authoritative  emphasis 
than  his  newly  dubbed  dignity  was  pleased  with,  and  this  pre- 
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cise  Btyle  of  obedience  is  a  piece  of  not  unnatural  and  very  par- 
donable revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe  him  a  return,  Sir  Philip 
— shall  we  not  ?  This  is  not  a  night  to  keep  a  man  at  the 
gate." 

This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  squires  and  pages, 
was  bandied  about  from  one  to  another,  until  it  entirely  lost  the 
tone  of  good-humour  in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  offence 
was  one  for  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were 
to  meditate  revenge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  represented  by 
the  governor  as  a  piece  of  mortal  and  intentional  offence  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinate  officer. 

Thus  an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  between 
two  warriors,  who,  with  no  just  cause  of  quarrel,  had  at  heart 
every  reason  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  It  became  visible 
in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  the  lower  rank,  who  hoped  to 
gain  some  consequence  by  intermingling  in  the  species  of  emu- 
lation produced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  commanding  officers — ^an 
emulation  which  may  take  place,  indeed,  in  the  present  day,  but 
can  hardly  have  the  same  sense  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous 
dignity  attached  to  it,  which  existed  in  times  when  the  personal 
honour  of  knighthood  rendered  those  who  possessed  it  jealous 
of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two  knights, 
that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  thought  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  WTiting  to  his  uncle  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
stating  that  his  officer.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  had  unfortunately 
of  late  taken  some  degree  of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that 
after  having  borne  with  many  provoking  instances  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  was  now  compelled  to  request  that  his  place  of  ser- 
vice should  be  changed  from  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  to  wherever 
honour  could  be  acquired,  and  time  might  be  given  to  put  an 
end  to  his  present  cause  of  complaint  against  his  commanding 
officer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  young  Sir  Aymer  was  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  expressed  his  sense  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton's  jealousy  or  severe  usage ;  but  such  sentiments  are  not 
easily  concealed,  and  in  spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure  glanced 
out  from  several  passages,  and  indicated  his  discontent  with  his 
uncle's  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  and  with  the  sphere 
of  military  duty  which  his  uncle  had  himself  assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops  brought 
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Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to  his  letter  sooner  than  he  could  have 
hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  corres- 
pondence, which  was  then  extremely  slow  and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most  partial 
opinion  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  a  work  as  it  were  of 
his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  his  nephew,  whom 
he  considered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the  dignity 
of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  at  an  age  unusually  early, 
did  not  absolutely  coincide  with  him  in  this  opinion.  He  re- 
plied to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure,  and 
expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank  would  write  to  a  young 
and  dependent  kinsman  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and, 
as  he  gathered  his  nephew's  cause  of  complaint  from  his  own 
letter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making  it 
slighter  than  it  really  was.  He  reminded  the  young  man  that 
the  study  of  chivahy  consisted  in  the  fidthful  and  patient  dis- 
charge of  military  service,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  war  placed  the  champion. 
That  above  all,  the  post  of  danger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had 
been  termed  by  conunon  consent,  was  also  the  post  of  honour ; 
and  that  a  young  man  should  be  cautious  how  he  incurred  the 
supposition  of  being  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honourable 
conunand,  because  he  was  tired  of  the  discipline  of  a  military 
director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also  there 
was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concerning  the  duty 
of  young  men,  whether  in  council  or  in  arms,  to  be  guided  im- 
plicitly by  their  elders  ,*  and  it  was  observed,  with  justice,  that 
the  commanding  officer,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  situation 
of  being  responsible  with  his  honour,  if  not  his  life,  for  the  event 
of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might,  justiy,  and  in  a  degree  more 
than  common,  claim  the  implicit  direction  of  the  whole  defence. 
Lastly,  Pembroke  reminded  his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependent  upon  the  report  of  Sur  John  de  Walton  for 
the  character  which  he  was  to  sustain  in  after  life ;  and  reminded 
him,  that  a  few  actions  of  headlong  and  inconsiderate  valour 
would  not  so  firmly  found  his  military  reputation,  as  months  and 
years  spent  in  regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the 
commands  which  the  governor  of  Douglas  Castle  might  think 
necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after  the  despatch 
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of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  that  Sir  Aymer  was  almost 
tempted  to  suppose  that  his  micle  had  some  mode  of  corres- 
ponding ¥dth  De  Walton,  unknown  to  the  young  knight  him- 
self, and  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  And  as  the  earl  alluded 
to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been  exhibited  by  De 
Valence  on  a  late  triyial  occasion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this, 
and  other  minutiae,  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea  that  his  own  con- 
duct was  watched  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  feel  honour* 
able  to  himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  his  relative ;  in  a 
word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance 
of  which,  in  all  ages,  the  young  have  accused  the  old.  It  hardly 
needs  to  say  that  the  admonition  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  greatly 
chafed  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew ;  insomuch,  that  if  the  earl 
had  wished  to  write  a  letter  purpdsely  to  increase  the  prejudices 
which  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to,  he  could  not  have  made  use 
of  terms  better  calculated  for  that  effect. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  bad, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  young  knight,  gone  to  Pembroke's 
camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton to  the  earl,  as  a  person  who  could  give  such  minute  informa- 
tion  respecting  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  he  might  desire  to  leceire. 
The  old  archer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  formalist,  and  when 
pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's  discipline, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints,  which,  connected  with 
those  in  the  knight's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe  old  eari 
adopt  too  implicitly  the  idea  that  his  nephew  was  indulgmg  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  sense  of  impatience  under  au- 
thority, most  dangerous  to  the  character  of  a  young  soldier.  A 
little  explanation  might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement 
in  the  sentiments  of  both;  but  for  this,  fate  allowed  neither 
time  nor  opportunity ;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  in- 
duced to  become  a  party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  by  decision  more  embroil'd  the  fray." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt  of  Pem- 
broke's letter  did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the  cold  ceremonious 
conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  which  limited  theur  inter- 
course to  what  their  situation  rendered  indispensable,  and  ex- 
hibited no  advances  to  any  more  frank  or  intimate'  connexion. 
Thus,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  between  officers  in  their 
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relative  situations  even  at  the  present  day,  they  remained  in  that 
cold  stiff  degree  of  official  communication,  in  which  their  inter- 
course was  limited  to-  as  few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties 
of  their  situation  absolutely  demanded.  Such  a  state  of  mis- 
understanding is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel ; — 
the  latter  may  be  explained  or  apologized  for,  or  become  the 
subject  of  mediation ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  the  former,  an 
^dairciMi&memi  is  as  unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  engage- 
ment between  two  armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  defensive 
positions  on  both  sides.  Duty,  however,  obliged  the  two  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle  to  be  often  to- 
gether, when  they  were  so  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
making  up  matters,  that  they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects 
of  debate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in  a  very 
formal  manner,  asked  De  Valence  in  what  capacity,  and  for  how 
long  time,  it  was  bis  pleasure  that  the  minstrel,  called  Bertram, 
should  remain  at  the  castle. 

"  A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  certainly  long  enough,  in 
this  time  and  place,  to  express  the  hospitality  due  to  a  min- 
strel." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  .man,  "  I  have  not  interest 
enough  in  the  subject  to  form  a  single  wish  upon  it." 

-. "  In  that  case,"  resinned  De  Walton,  "  I  shall  request  of 
this  person  to  cut  short  his  visit  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas." 

"  I  know  no  particular  interest,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence, 
**  which  I  can  possibly  have  in  this  man's  motions.  He  is  here 
under  pretence  of  making  some  researches  after  the  writings  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  called  the  Rhymer,  which  he  says  are 
infinitely  curious,  and  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in  the  old 
Baron's  study,  saved  somehaw  from  the  flames  at  the  last  con- 
flagration. This  told,  you  know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I 
do  ;  and  if  you  hold  the  presence  of  a  wandering  old  man,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  boy,  dangerous  to  the  castle  under  your 
charge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss  them — it  will  cost 
but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton ;  "  the  minstrel  came  here  as 
one  of  your  retinue,  and  I  could  not,  in  fitting  courtesy,  send 
him  away  without  your  leave." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my  turn,  that 
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you  did  not  mention  your  purpose  sooner.  I  never  entertained 
a  dependent,  vassal,  or  servant,  whose  residence  in  the  castle  I 
would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a  moment  beyond  your  honour- 
able pleasure." 

''  I  am  sorry,'"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  ''  that  we  two  have 
of  late  grown  so  extremely  courteous  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel  and  his  son  come 
from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know  not  whither. 
There  is  a  report  among  some  of  your  escort,  that  this  fellow 
Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the  audacity  to  impugn,  even  to 
your  face,  the  King  of  England's  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  he  debated  the  point  with  you,  while  your  other 
attendants  were  desired  by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of 
hearing." 

'*  Hah  I  "  said  Sir  Aymer,  ^^  do  you  mean  .to  found  on  that 
circumstance  any  charge  against  my  loyalty  ?  I  pray  you  to 
observe,  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine  honour, 
which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

"No  doubt  of  it.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  governor; 
"  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel,  and  not  the  high-bom  English 
knight,  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought.  Well !  the  min- 
strel comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his  son 
should  be  allowed  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  little  old  con- 
vent of  Saint  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish  nuns  and  friars 
are  stiU  permitted  to  reside,  most  of  them  rather  out  of  respect 
to  their  order,  than  for  any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed 
to  bear  the  English  or  their  sovereign.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum  of  money,  if  my 
information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  purses 
of  travelling  minstrels,  a  class  of  wanderers  alike  remarkable  for 
their  poverty  and  for  their  genius.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
this?" 

"  I  ?  " — ^replied  De  Valence ;  "  I  am  happy  that  my  situa- 
tion, as  a  soldier,  under  command,  altogether  dispenses  with 
my  thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of  your  castle, 
is  such,  that  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call  my  honour 
and  my  soul  my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enough  of  free- 
will is  left  at  my  command ;  and  I  promise  you  shall  not  have 
again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to  my  uncle,  on 
that  account." 
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"  This  is  beyond  sufferance ! "  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  half 
aside,  and  then  proceeded  aloud — "  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
do  yourself  and  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  I  am  endea- 
▼onring  to  gain  an  advantage  over  you  by  these  questions. 
Recollect,  young  knight,  that  when  you  evade  giving  yoiu- 
commandii^  o£Scer  your  advice  when  required,  you  fail  as  much 
in  point  of  duty,  as  if  you  declined  affording  him  the  assistance 
of  your  sword  and  lance." 

^^  Such  being  the  case,*'  answered  De  Valence,  '^  let  me  know 
plainly  on  what  matter  it  is  that  you  require  my  opinion  ?  I 
will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stand  by  the  result,  even  if  I  should 
have  the  misfortune  (a  crime  unpardonable  in  so  young  a  man, 
and  so  inferior  an  officer)  to  differ  from  that  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton." 

**  I  would  ask  you/  then,  Sir  Knight  of  Valence,"  answered 
the  governor,  "  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  this  min- 
strel, Bertram,  and  whetiier  the  suspicions  respecting  him  and 
his  son  are  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me,  in  performemce  of  my 
duty,  to  put  them  to  a  close  examination,  with  the  question 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  to 
expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  but  from  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Douglas  Dale,  under  pain  of  scour^g,  if  they  be  again 
found  wandering  in  thfse  parts?" 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion,"  said  De  Valence,  "  and  you  shall 
have  it,  Sir  Knight  of  Walton,  as  freely  and  fairly,  as  if  matters 
stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  friendly  as  they  ever  did.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days  profess 
the  science  of  minstrelsy,  are  altogether  unqualified  to  support 
the  higher  pretensions  of  that  noble  order.  Minstrels  by  right, 
are  men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  occupation 
of  celebrating  knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles ;  it  is  in 
their  verse  that  the  valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame, 
and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate  the  virtues 
which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the  times  has  diminished 
the  consequence,  and  impaired  the  morality  of  this  class  of  wan- 
derers ;  their  satire  and  their  praise  are  now  too  often  distri- 
buted on  no  other  principle  than  love  of  gain ;  yet  let  us  hope 
that  there  are  still  among  them  some  who  know,  and  also 
willingly  perform,  their  duty.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this 
Bertram  holds  himself  as  one  who  has  not  shared  in  the  degi-a- 
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dation  of  his  brethren,  nor  bent  the  knee  io  the  mammon  of 
the  times ;  it  must  remain  with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such 
a  person,  honourably  and  morally  disposed,  can  cause  any  danger 
to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  sentiments 
he  has  manifested  to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  the 
part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  strongly  remonstrate  against  his  being 
punished  as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  torture  within  the  walls  of 
an  English  garrison.  I  should  blush  for  my  country,  if  it 
required  of  us  to  inflict  such  wanton  misery  upon  wanderers, 
whose  sole  &ult  is  poverty ;  8md  your  own  knightly  sentiments 
will  suggest  more  than  would  become  me  to  state  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apologize  for 
retaining  my  own  opinion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red  when 
he  heard  an  ophiion  delivered  in  opposition  to  his  own,  which 
plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  as  ungenerous,  unfeeling, 
and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effort  to  preserve  his  temper, 
while  he  thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness.  "  You  have 
given  your  opinion.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence ;  and  that  you  have 
given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard  to  my  own,  I  thank 
you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am  obliged  to  defer  my 
own  sentiments  to  yours,  in  case  the  rules  on  which  I  hold  my 
office — ^the  commands  of  the  king — ^and  the  observations  which 
I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  recommend  to  me  a  different 
line  of  conduct  from  that  which  you  think  it  right  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  gravity ;  and 
the  young  knight,  returning  the  reverence  with  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  whether  there  were  any  par- 
ticular orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the  castle;  and  having 
received  an  answer  in  the  negative  took  his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  impatience,  as  if 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  advance  which  he  had  made 
towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  friend  had  proved  uii- 
expectedly  abortive,  composed  his  brow  as  if  to  deep  thought, 
and  walked  several  times  to  and  fi*o  in  the  apartment,  consider- 
ing what  course  he  was  to  take  in  these  circumstances.  "  It  is 
hard  to  censure  him  severely,"  he  said,  "  when  I  recollect  that, 
on  first  entermg  upon  life,  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would 
have  been  the  same  with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed, 
but  generous  boy.     Now  pnidence  teaches  me  to  suspect  man- 
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kmd  in  a  thoufiand  inBtaDcee  where  perhaps  there  is  not  suffix 
dent  ground.     If  I  am  disposed  to  venture  my  own  honour 
and  fortune,  rather  than  an  idle  travelling  minstrel  should  suf- 
fer a  little  pain,  which  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him 
by  money,  still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  thus  advance  the  treasonable  surrender  of 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are 
formed ;  for  which,  too,  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate  but 
agents  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  execution  ? 
A  man  who  holds  my  situation,  although  the  slave  of  conscience, 
ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples  which  assume  the 
i^pearance  of  flowrog  from  our  own  moral  feeling,  whereas  they 
are  in  fiact  instilled  by  the  suggestion  of  affected  delicacy.     I 
will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  infected  by  the  follies  of  a  boy, 
such  as  Aymer ;  I  will  not,  that  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices, 
lose  all  that  love,  honour,  and  ambition  can  propose,  for  the 
reward  of  twelve  months'  service,  of  a  nature  the  most  watch- 
ful and  unpleasant.     I  will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use 
the  ordinary  precautions  ia  Scotland  which  I  should  employ  in 
Normandy  or  Gascoigny. — What  ho  1  page !  who  waits  there  ?" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — "  Seek  me 
out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  and  tell  him  I  would  speak 
with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of  arrows,  con- 
cerning which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given,  when 
the  archer  entered,  holding  in  his  hand  two  bow-staves,  not  yet 
fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured  together  with  a  thong. 
He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of  one  whose  apparent  business 
is  not  of  very  great  consequence,  but  is  meant  as  a  passport 
for  other  affairs  which  are  in  themselves  of  a  secret  nature. 
Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent,  and  afforded  no  other 
opening  for  Greenleaf,  that'  judicious  negotiator  proceeded  to 
enter  upon  such  as  was  open  to  him. 

"  Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired  me 
to  obtain  while  I  was  at  Ayr  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  army. 
They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  are  perhaps 
of  better  quality  than  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other 
than  a  fair  judge  of  the  weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  whole 
camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to  procure  real  Spanish  staves 
from  the  Groyne,  and  other  ports  in  Spain ;  but  though  two 
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vessels  laden  with  such  came  into  the  port  of  Ayr,  naid  to  be 
for  ihe  King's  army,  yet  I  believe  never  one  half  of  them  have 
come  into  English  hands.  These  two  grew  in  Sherwood,  which 
having  been  seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  are  not 
likely  to  fail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so  strong  a  hand, 
and  with  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of  the  men  who  wait  on  your 
worship." 

"  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of  new 
bow-staves  are  arrived  at  Ayr,  and  thou  with  difficulty  hast  only 
procured  me  two  old  ones?"  said  the  governor. 

"  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered 
Greenleaf,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  '^  Talk  there  is  of  plots  in 
that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is  said  that  their  Bruce,  and 
the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  intend  a  new  May-game,  and  that  the 
outlawed  king  proposes  to  land  near  to  Tumberry,  early  in 
summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes  from  Ireland ;  and  no 
doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick  are  getting  them 
ready  with  bow  and  spear  for  so  hopeful  an  undertakmg.  I 
reckon  that  it  will  not  cost  us  the  expense  of  more  than  a 
few  score  of  sheaves  of  arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to 
rights." 

"  Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
Greenleaf?"  said  De  Walton.  "  I  know  you  are  a  sagacious 
fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of  the  bent  stick 
and  string,  and  will  not  allow  such  a  practice  to  go  on  under 
thy  nose,  without  taking  notice  of  it." 

"  I  am  old  encrtigh.  Heaven  knows,"  said  Greenleaf,  "  and 
have  had  good  experience  of  these  Scottish  wars,  and  know  well 
whether  these  native  Scots  are  a  people  to  be  trusted  to  by 
knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  false  generation,  and  say 
a  good  archer  told  you  so,  who,  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom  missed 
a  handsbreadth  of  tiie  white.  Ah  I  sir,  your  honour  knows  how 
to  deal  with  them — ^ride  them  strongly,  and  rein  them  hard, — 
you  are  not  like  those  simple  novices  who  imagine  that  all  is  to 
be  done  by  gentleness,  and  wish  to  parade  themselves  as  cour- 
teous and  generous  to  those  faithless  mountaineers,  who  never, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture  either  of  cour- 
teousness  or  generosity." 

"  Thou  alludest  to  some  one,"  said  the  governor,  "  and  I 
charge  tiiee,  Gilbert,  to  be  plain  and  sincere  with  me.      Thou 
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knowest,  methinks,  that  in  truBtiug  me  thou  wilt  come  to  no 
harm?" 

"  It  is  tnie,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the  wars, 
carrying  his  hand  to  his  brow, "  but  it  were  imprudent  to  com- 
municate all  the  remarks  which  float  through  an  old  man's  brain 
in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this.  One  stumbles 
unawares  on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities,  and  thus  one  gets, 
not  altogether  undeservedly,  the  character  of  a  talebearer  and 
mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  and  methinks  I  would  not 
willingly  fall  under  that  accusation/' 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  and  have  no 
fear  of  bemg  misconstrued,  whosoever  the  conversation  may 
concern." 

"  Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not  the 
greatness  of  this  young  knight,  being,  as  I  am,  the  oldest  soldier 
m  the  garrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bow-string  long  and  many 
a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast." 

"  It  is,  then,"  said  De  Walton,  "  my  lieutenant  and  friend, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  at  whom  your  suspicions  point?" 

"  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  honour  of 
the  young  knight  himself,  who  is  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears, 
and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  English 
chivalry ;  but  he  is  young,  as  your  worship  knows,  and  I  own 
that  in  the  choice  of  his  company  he  disturbs  and  alarms  me." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  governor,  "  that 
in  the  leisure  of  a  garrison  a  knight  cannot  always  confine  his 
sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  own  rank,  who  are  not 
numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond  of  frolic,  as  he 
would  desire  them  to  be." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "  nor  would  I  say 
a  word  concerning  your  honour's  lieutenant  for  joining  any 
honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank,  in  the  wrestling  ring, 
or  at  a  bout  of  quarterstaff.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has 
a  fondness  for  martial  taleis  of  former  days,  methinks  he  had 
better  learn  them  from  the  ancient  soldiers  who  have  followed 
Edward  the  First,  whom  God  assoilzie,  and  who  have  known 
before  his  time  the  Barons'  wars  and  other  onslaughts,  in  which 
the  knights  and  archers  of  merry  England  transmitted  so  many 
gallant  actions  to  be  recorded  by  fame ;  this  truly,  I  say,  were 
more  beseeming  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  nephew,  than  to  see 
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him  closet  himself  day  after  day  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who 
gains  his  livelihood  by  reciting  nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young 
men  as  are  fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly  any 
one  knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  his  opinions, 
and  still  less  can  any  one  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  of  English 
or  Scottish  birth,  or  with  what  purpose  he  lies  loungiiig  about 
this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communicate  every  thing  which 
passes  within  it  to  those  old  mutterers  of  matins  at  St.  Bride's, 
who  say  with  their  tongues  God  save  King  Edward,  but  pray 
in  their  hearts  God  save  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Such  a  com- 
munication he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies 
at  Saint  Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under  pretence  of 
illness." 

"  How  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "under  pre- 
tence?— ^is  he  not  then  really  indisposed?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know,"  said 
the  archer ;  "  but  if  so,  were  it  not  then  more  natural  that  the 
father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed,  than  that  he  should  be 
ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally  meets  him  in  the 
old  Baron's  study,  or  in  some  comer,  where  you  least  expect  to 
iSnd  him." 

"  If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight,  "  it  might 
be  as  you  say ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  in  quest  of  ancient  poems 
or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Rhymer,  or  some  other  old  bard  ; 
and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock 
of  knowledge  and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and  where  should 
he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study  filled  with  ancient  books." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  archer,  with  a  sort  of  dry  civil 
sneer  of  incredulity  ;  "  I  have  seldom  known  an  insurrection 
in  Scotland  but  that  it  was  prophesied  by  some  old  forgotten 
rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing courage  to  those  Norfli  Country  rebels,  who  durst  not 
otherwise  have  abidden  the  whistling  of  the  grey-goose  shaft ; 
but  curled  heads  are  hasty,  and,  with  license,  even  your  own 
train.  Sir  Knight,  retains  too  much  of  the  fire  of  youtii  for  such 
uncertain  times  as  the  present. 

"  Thou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  and  I  will 
look  into  this  man's  business  and  occupation  more  closely  than 
hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  royal  castle 
for  the  sake  of  affecting  generosity  towards  a  man  of  whom  we 
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know  80  little,  and  to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very  full  ex- 
planation, we  may,  without  doing  him  injustice,  attach  grave 
suspicions*  Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the  Baron's 
study?" 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  replied 
Greenleaf. 

"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades,  and 
keep  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing ;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
arrest  this  man." 

"  My  assistance,"  said  the  old  archer,  ^'  shall  be  at  hand  when 
you  call,  but" 

"But  what?"  said  the  knight;  "I  hope  I  am  not  to  find 
doubts  and  disobedience  on  all  hands?" 

"  Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenleaf;  "  I  would  only 
remind  your  worship  that  what  I  have  said  was  a  sincere  opi- 
nion expressed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  question ;  and  that, 
as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  himself  the  patron  of  this 
man,  I  would  not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  his  revenge." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  De  Walton,  "is  Aymer  de  Valence 
governor  of  this  castle,  or  am  I  ?  or  to  whom  do  you  imagine 
you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as  I  may  put 
to  you?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secretly  not  displeased  at  seeing 
De  Walton  show  some  little  jealousy  of  his  own  authority, 
"  believe  me.  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  my  own  station  and  your 
worship's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be  told  to  whom  I  owe 
obedience." 

"  To  the  study,  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said  the 
governor. 

"  A  fine  matter,  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenleaf,  following  him, 
"  that  your  worship  should  have  to  go  in  person  to  look  after 
the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.  But  your  honour  is  right ; 
these  minstrels  are  often  juggleiis,  and  possess' the  power  of 
making  their  escape  by  means  which  borrel*  folk  like  myself 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
set  forth  towards  the  study,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  this 
conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  suspected  minstrel. 

•  Unleanied. 
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Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  ca£tle»  the  governor 
had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  study,  which  was  strongly 
vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron  cabinet, 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles  and  papers  of  valne,  in 
case  of  fire.  Here  he  found  the  minstrel  seated  at  a  small 
table,  sustaining  before  him  a  manuscript  apparently  of  great 
antiquity,  from  which  he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts. 
The  windows  of  the  room  were  very  small,  and  still  showed 
some  traces  that  they  had  originally  been  glazed  with  a  painted 
history  of  Saint  Bride — ^another  mark  of  the  devotion  of  the 
great  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  task,  on  being  disturbed  by  the  unlooked-for 
entrance  of  Sir  John  *de  Walton,  rose  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining  standing  in  the  governor's 
presence,  appeared  to  wait  for  his  interrogations,  as  if  he  had 
anticipated  tliat  the  visit  concerned  himself  partictdarly. 

"  I  am  to  suppose.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
**  that  you  have  been  successful  in  your  search,  and  have  found 
the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you  proposed  to  seek  after 
amongst  these  broken  shelves  and  tattered  volumes?" 

"  More  successful  than  I  could  have  expected,"  replied  the 
minstrel,  '^  considering  the  effects  of  the  conflagration.  This, 
Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal  volume  for  which  I  sought, 
and  strange  it  is,  considermg  the  heavy  chance  of  other  books 
contained  in  this  library,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  few 
though  imperfect  fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  your 
curiosity,"  said  the  governor,  "  I  trust,  minstrel,  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  satisfy  mine?"^ 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  '^  that  if  there 
was  anything  within  the  poor  compass  of  his  skill  which  could 
gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  degree,  he  would  but  reach 
his  lute,  and  presently  obey  his  commands." 

'*  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly.  "  I 
am  none  of  those  who  have  hours  to  spend  in  listening  to  tales 
or  music  of  former  days;  my  life  has  hardly  given  me  time 
enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has  it 
allowed  me  leisure  for  such  twangling  follies.  I  care  not  who 
knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so  incapable  of  judging  of  your  art, 
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which  yoQ  doubtless  think  a  noble  one,  that  I  can  scarcely  tell 
the  modulation  of  one  tune  from  another/' 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel  composedly,  "  I  can 
hardly  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  affording  your  worship 
the  amusement  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done." 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  at  your  hand,"  said  the  governor, 
advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  speaking  in  a  sterner  tone. 
"  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am  assured  you  can  give  me, 
if  you  incline ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  show 
unwiUingness  to  speak  the  truth,  I  know  means  by  which  it 
will  become  my  painful  duty  to  extort  it  in  a  more  disagreeable 
manner,  than  I  would  wish." 

"  K  your  questions,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  be 
such  as  I  can  or  ought  to  answer,  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to 
put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such  as  I  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  tiiat  no  threats  of  violence 
will  extort  an  answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldly,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  your  courage  will  be  put  to  the  test.  I 
am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities  as  you  can 
be  of  undergoing  them,  but  such  will  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  your  own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask  you  whether  Bertram 
be  your  real  name — ^whether  you  have  any  other  profession 
than  that  of  a  travelling  minstrel — and,  lastly,  whether  you  have 
any  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  any  Englishman  or  Scot- 
tishman  beyond  the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  already 
answereld  the  worshipful  knight,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  necessary  that 
I  should  undergo  a  second  examination ;  nor  is  it  consistent 
either  with  your  worship's  honour,  or  that  of  the  lieutentot- 
govemor,  that  such  a  re-examination  should  take  place." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "  of  my 
honour  and  of  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  Take  my  word 
for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own  keeping,  and 
may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask  you,  will  you  answer 
the  enquiries  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make,  or  am  I  to  enforce 
obedience  by  putting  you  under  the  penalties  of  the  question? 
I  have  already,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  seen  the  answers  you  have 
returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and  they  do  not  satisfy  me." 

VOL.  XXV.  T 
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He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or  three 
archers  showed  themselves  stripped  of  their  tonics,  and  only 
attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

^'  I  miderstand,"  said  the  minstrel,  '^  that  you  intend  to  in- 
flict upon  me  a  punishment  which  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  my  guilt.  I 
have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  by  pro- 
fession a  minstrel,  and  that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with  any 
person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against  this  Castle  of 
Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  garrison.  What  answers 
you  may  extort  from  me  by  bodily  agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak 
as  a  plain-dealing  Christian,  hold  myself  responsible  for.  I 
think  that  I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one ;  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of  agony,  that  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly prefer  to  breaking  my  plighted  word,  or  becoming  a  false 
informer  against  innocent  persons,  but  I  own  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried ;  and 
though  I  do  not  fear  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  fear  myself,  since  I  know  not  to  what 
extremity  your  cruelty  may  be  capable  of  subjecting  me,  or 
how  far  I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  protest,  that  I  shall  in  no  manner  be  liable  for  any  words 
which  I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination  enforced 
from  me  by  torture ;  and  you  must  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office,  which,  permit 
me  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  I  expected  to  have  found  thus 
administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like  yourself." 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "  you  and  I  are  at 
issue,  and  in  doing  m^  duty,  I  ought  instantly  to  proceed  to 
the  extremities  I  have  threatened ;  but  perhaps  you  yourself 
feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo  the  examination  as  proposed,  than 
I  shall  do  in  commanding  it ;  I  will  therefore  consign  you  for 
the  present  to  a  place  of  confinement,  suitable  to  one  who  is 
suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until  you  are 
pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions,  your  lodgings  and  nourish- 
ment are  those  of  a  prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  before  sub- 
jecting you  to  the  question,  take  notice,  I  will  myself  ride  to 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  the  young 
person  whom  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  possessed  of  the 
same  determination  as  that  which  you  yourself  seem  to  assert 
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It  may  bo  happen  that  his  exainination  and  yours  may  throw 
such  light  upon  each  other  as  wiD  decidedly  prove  either  your 
guilt  or  innocence,  without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  extraordinary  question.  K  it  be  otherwise,  tremble  for  your 
son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — Have  1  shaken  you,  sir  ? — or 
do  you  fear,  for  your  boy's  young  sinews  and  joints,  the  en- 
gines which,  in  your  own  case,  you  seem  willing  to  defy?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  fi-om  the  momen- 
tary emotion  he  had  shown,  '^  I  leave  it  to  yourself,  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  candour,  whether  you  ought,  in  common  fairness, 
to  form  a  worse  opinion  of  any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwil- 
Kng  to  incur,  in  his  own  person,  severities  which  he  would  not 
desire  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  child,  a  sickly  youth,  just  reco- 
vering from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  this  business  may  be 
traced  to  the  source ;  and  if  thou  desirest  mercy  for  thy  son, 
thoQ  wih  thyself  most  easOy  attain  it,  by  setting  him  the  ex- 
ample  of  honesty  and  plain-dealing." 

The  minstrel  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as  if  fully  re- 
solved to  bear  every  extremity  that  could  be  inflicted,  rather 
than  make  any  farther  answer  than  he  had  already  offered. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in  some  degree  uncertain 
what  might  now  be  his  best  course.  He  felt  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  proceed,  without  due  consideration,  in  what  most 
people  would  have  deemed  the  direct  line  of  his  duty,  by  in- 
flicting  the  torture  both  upon  father  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was 
his  sense  of  devotion  towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were 
die  hopes  and  expectations  he  had  formed  upon  the  strict  dis- 
charge of  his  present  high  trust,  he  could  not  resolve  upon 
having  recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the 
knot.  Bertram's  appearance  was  venerable,  and  his  power  of 
words  not  unworthy  of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The  governor 
remembered  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  in  general 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  had  described  him  as  one  of  those 
rare  individuals,  who  vindicated  the  honour  of  a  corrupted  pro- 
fession by  their  personal  good  behaviour ;  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in  refusing 
to  admit  the  prisoner  to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and  honest 
man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he  had  strained 
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every  sinew,  and  crashed  every  joint  in  his  body,  98  well  as 
those  of  his  son.  "  I  have  no  touchstone/'  he  said  internally, 
'^  which  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  the  Bruce  and 
his  followers  are  on  the  alert, — ^he  has  certainly  equipped  the 
galleys  which  lay  at  Rachrin  during  winter.  This  story,  too,  of 
Greenleaf,  about  arms  being  procured  for  a  new  insurrection, 
tallies  strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that  savage-looking 
forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that  something  is 
upon  the  anvil  which  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  against.  I  will, 
therefore,  pass  over  no  circumstance  by  which  I  can  affect  the 
mind  through  hope  or  fear ;  but,  please  Grod  to  give  me  light 
from  any  other  source,  I  will  not  think  it  lawful  to  torment 
these  unfortunate,  and  it  may  yet  be,  honest  men.''  He  ac- 
cordingly took  Ids  departure  from  the  library,  whispering  a  word 
to  Greenleaf  respecting  the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  the  outwcurd  door  of  the  study,  and  his  satel- 
lites had  already  taken  the  minstrel  into  their  grasp,  when  the 
voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard  calling  upon  De  Walton  to 
return  for  a  single  moment. 

'  "  What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir?"  said  the  governor;  "  be 
speedy,  for  I  have  aheady  lost  more  time  in  listening  to  thee 
than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  so  I  advise  thee  for  thine  own 
sake" 

'^  I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^'  for  thine  own  sake. 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  insist  on  thy 
present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone,  of  all  men  Uving, 
will  most  severely  suffer.  If  thou  harmest  a  hair  of  that  young 
man's  head — nay,  if  thou  permittest  him  to  undergo  any  priva- 
tion which  it  is  in  thy  power  to  prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so, 
prepare  for  thine  own  suffering  a  degree  of  agony  more  acute 
than  anything  else  in  this  mortal  world  could  cause  thee.  I 
swear  by  the  most  blessed  objects  of  our  holy  religion  ;  I  call 
to  witness  that  holy  sepulchre,  of  which  I  have  been  an  un- 
worthy visitor,  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that 
thou  wilt  one  day  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am  now 
acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to  secure  you  in 
the  safe  possession  of  this  castle,  although  assuredly  I  know 
some  things  respecting  it,  and  respecting  your  worship,  which 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  without  the  consent  of  that  youth. 
Bring  me  but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting  to  my  taking 
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jou  into  otir  mystery,  and  believe  me,  yon  will  soon  see  those 
clouds  charmed  away ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncer* 
tainty  which  more  speedily  changed  to  joy,  or  a  thunder-cloud 
of  adversity  which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than 
would  then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidable/* 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some  im* 
pression  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  once  more  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upon  him  to  pursue. 

"  I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,  "  follow  out  my 
purpose  by  the  gentiest  means  in  my  power ;  and  I  shall  bring 
no  further  distress  upon  this  poor  lad,  than  thine  own  obstinacy 
and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.  In  the  meantime,  think,  Sir 
Minstrel,  that  my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it 
will  become  thee  to  exert  every  effort  in  thy  power  to  meet  my 
condescension.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address  thy  son  by  a 
line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await  his  answer  before  I  pro- 
ceed  feriher  in  this  matter,  which  seems  to  be  very  mysterious. 
Meantime,  as  thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I  conjure  thee  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  whether  the  secrets  of  which  thou 
seemest  to  be  a  too  faithful  treasurer,  have  regard  to  the  prac- 
tices of  Douglas,  of  Bruce,  or  of  any  of  their  names,  against  this 
Castle  of  Douglas?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied — '^  I  am 
aware,  Sir  Knight,  of  the  severe  charge  under  which  this  com^ 
mand  is  intrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were  it  in  my  power  to 
assist  you,  as  a  faithful  minstrel  and  loyal  subject,  either  with 
hand  or  tongue,  I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  so  to  do  ;  but 
so  far  am  I  from  being  the  character  your  suspicions  have  ap- 
prehended, that  I  should  have  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Bruce 
and  Douglas  had  assembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of 
renouncing  their  rebellious  attempts,  and  taking  then-  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  of  the  forester,  who, 
I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting,  which  impresses  upon  me 
the  belief,  that  when  so  resolute  a  follower  and  henchman  of  the 
Douglas  was  sitting  fearless  among  you,  his  master  and  com- 
rades could  be  at  no  great  distance — ^how  far  his  intentions 
could  be  friendly  to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge  ; 
only  believe  me  thus  far,  that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  pincers, 
would  not  have  compelled  me  to  act  the  informer,  or  adviser, 
in  a  quarrel  wherein  I  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been 
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desirous  of  fixing  the  belief  upon  you,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  true  man,  and  one  who  has  your  welfare  at  heart — 
Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  have  writing  materials,  or  let  my  own 
be  restored,  for  I  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my 
calling ;  nor  do  I  fear  but  that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  expla- 
nation of  these  marvels,  ¥dthout  much  more  loss  of  time."' 

^^  God  grant  it  prove  so,''  said  the  governor ;  "  though  I  see 
not  well  how  I  can  hope  for  so  favourable  a  termination,  and 
I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  much  on  the  present 
occasion.  My  duty,  however,  requires  that,  in  the  meantime, 
you  be  removed  into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner,  as  he  spoke,  the  writing  materials, 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  archers  on  their  first  en- 
trance, and  then  commanded  tiiiose  satellites  to  unhand  the 
minstrel. 

''  I  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  "  remain  subjected  to  all  the 
severities  of  a  strict  captivity;  but  I  deprecate  no  hardship 
whatever  in  my  dwn  person,  so  I  may  secure  you  from  acting 
witii  a  degree  of  rashness,  of  which  you  will  all  your  life  repent, 
without  the  means  of  atoning." 

"  No  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but  since 
I  have  made  my  choice,  perhaps  a  very  dangerous  one  for  my- 
self, let  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution,  which  thou  sayest  is 
to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that  oil  spread  upon  the  raging 
billows  will  assuage  their  fury," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•  ••••«« 

Beware!  beware!  of  the  black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  Charch's  heir  by  right, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amnndeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassel  coold  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  rights 

Don  Jtum,  Qaxto  XVII. 

The  minstrel  made  no  vain  boast  of  the  skill  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  use  of  pen  aad  ink.  In  fact,  no  priest  of  the 
time  could  have  produced  his  little  scroll  more  speedily,  more 
neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly  written,  thaa  were  the  lines 
addressed  "  To  the  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of  Bertram  the 
Minstrel.'* 

"  I  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  '^  nor  tied  it  with 
silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed  so  as  to  explain  the  mystery  to  you; 
nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  it  can  convey  to  you  any 
intelligence ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  you  what  the 
letter  does  not  contain,  and  that  it  is  written  from  and  to  a 
person  who  both  mean  kindly  towards  you  aud  your  garrison.'* 

"  That,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  a  deception  which  is  easily 
practised ;  it  tends,  however,  to  show,  though  not  with  certain- 
ty, that  you  are  disposed  to  act  upon  good  faith ;  and  until  the 
contrary  appear,  I  shall  consider  it  a  point  of  duty  to  treat  you 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  the  matter  admits  of.  Meantime, 
I  will  myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  in  person 
examine  the  young  prisoner ;  and  as  you  say  he  has  the  power, 
so  I  pray  to  Heaven  he  may  have  the  will,  to  read  this  riddle, 
which  seems  to  throw  us  all  into  confusion."     So  saying,  he 
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ordered  his  horse,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  he  perused 
with  great  composure  the  minstrel's  letter.  Its  contents  ran 
thus: — 

"  Dear  Augustine, 
"  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle,  has  con- 
ceived those  suspicions  which  I  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country  without  an  avowed 
errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threatened  with  examination 
imder  torture,  to  force  me  to  tell  the  purpose  of  our  journey ; 
but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from  my  bones,  ere  they  force  me 
to  break  the  oath  which  I  have  taJcen.  And  the  purport  of 
this  letter  is  to  apprize  you  of  the  danger  in  which  you  stand 
of  being  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  unless  you  are  dis- 
posed to  authorise  me  to  make  the  discovery  to  this  knight ; 
but  on  this  subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wi^es, 
being  assured  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your 
devoted  "  Bebtram." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  writer.  The  governor  read  it  more  than  once,  and 
turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  hoped  by  that 
mechanical  process  to  draw  something  from  the  missive,  which 
at  a  first  view  the  words  did  not  express ;  but  as  no  result  of 
this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to  the  hall,  where  he  in- 
formed Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  he  was  going  abroad  as  far 
as  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by 
bis  taking  upon  him  the  duties  of  governor  during  his  absence. 
Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his  acquiescence  in  the  charge ; 
and  the  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  per- 
mitted no  further  explanation. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  the  dilapidated 
shrine,  the  abbot,  with  trembling  haste,  made  it  his  business 
immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the  English  garrison, 
upon  whom  for  the  present,  their  house  depended  for  every  in- 
dulgence they  experienced,' as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  and 
protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous  a  period.  Having 
interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the  youth  residing  in  Hie 
abbey,  De  Walton  was  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed 
since  left  there  by  his  father,  Bertram,  a  minstrel.    It  appeared 
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to  the  abbot,  that  his  indispositioD  might  be  of  that  contagi- 
ous kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  English  Borders, 
and  made  some  incursions  into  Scotiand,  where  it  afterwards 
worked  a  feaiful  progress.  After  some  farther  conyersation. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  put  into  the  abbot^s  hand  the  letter  to  the 
young  person  under  his  roof,  on  delivering  which  to  Augustine, 
the  reverend  father  was  charged  with  a  message  to  the  English 
governor,  so  bold,  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 
It  signified,  that  the  youth  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  that 
moment,  receive  the  English  knight ;  but  that,  if  he  came  back 
on  the  morrow  after  mass,  it  was  probable  he  might  learn  some- 
thing of  what  was  requested. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  to  be 
sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to  a  person  in  my  charge ;  and  me- 
thinks.  Father  Abbot,  you  consult  your  own  safety  but  slen- 
derly in  delivering  such  an  insolent  message." 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  of  his  large  coarse  habit; 
and  De  Walton,  imagining  that  his  discomposure  was  the  con- 
sequence of  guilty  fear,  called  upon  him  to  remember  the  duties 
which  he  owed  to  England,  the  benefits  which  he  had  received 
from  himself,  and  the  probable  consequence  of  taking  part  in 
a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  governor  of 
the  province. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.     He  pledged  his  sacred  word,  that  the  incon- 
siderate character  of  the  boy's  message  was  owing  to  the  way- 
wardness arising  from  indisposition.     He  reminded  the  gover- 
nor that,  as  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman,  he  had  duties  to 
observe  towards  the  community  of  Saint  Bride,  which  had 
never  given  the  English  government  the  least  subject  of  com- 
plaint.    As  he  spoke,  the  churchman  seemed  to  gather  coiu-- 
age  from  the  immunities  of  his  order.     He  said  he  could  not 
permit  a  sick  boy  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any  species  of  force, 
unless  he  was  accused  of  a  specific  crime,  capable  of  being  im- 
mediately proved.     The  Douglasses,  a  headstrong  race,  had,  in 
former  days,  uniformly  respected  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Bride, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  King  of  England,  the 
dutiful  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  act 
with  less  veneration  for  her  rights,  than  the  followers  of  a 
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usurper,  homicide,  and  excommunicated  person  like  Robert 
Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance. 
He  knew  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope  bad 
great  power  in  every  controversy  in  which  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  interfere.  He  knew  that  even  in  the  dispute  respecting  the 
supremacy  of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
kingdom  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  mi^t  perhaps  have 
been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce  and  that  of 
Edward  of  England,  and  he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give 
him  little  thanks  for  any  fresh  embroilment  which  might  take 
place  with  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  place  a  watch, 
so  as  to  prevent  Augustine  from  escaping  during  the  night ; 
and  on  the  fdJowing  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectually  in 
the  power  of  the  English  governor  as  if  he  were  seized  on  by 
open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John  de  Walton  how- 
ever, so  &r  exerted  his  authority  over  the  abbot,  that  he  en- 
gaged, in  consideration  of  the  sanctuary  being  respected  for  this 
space  of  time,  that,  when  it  expired,  he  would  be  aiding  and 
assisting  with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth, 
should  he  not  allege  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  This 
arrangement,  which  appeared  still  to  flatter  the  governor  with 
the  prospect  of  an  easy  termination  of  this  troublesome  dispute, 
induced  him  to  grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  de- 
manded than  petitioned  for. 

''At  your  request.  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
found  a  true  man,  I  will  indulge  this  youth  with  the  grace  he 
asks,  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understanding  that  he 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place ;  and  thou  art  to  be 
responsible  to  tins  effect,  giving  thee,  as  is  reasonable,  power 
to  command  our  little  garrison  at  Hazelside,  to  which!  will 
«end  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  Castle,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand,  or  circumstances 
impose  upon  me  other  measures." 

"  Worthy  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  I  have  no  U 
that  the  frowardness  of  this  youth  will  render  any  course 
sary,  saving  that  of  persuasion ;  and  I  ventinre  to  say,  that  you 
yourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve  of  the  method  in 
which  I  shall  acquit  myself  of  my  present  trust." 

The  abbot  went  through  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enumemt- 
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ing  what  simple  cheer  the  cloister  of  the  convent  permitted 
him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  John  de  Walton  de- 
dined  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however — took  a  com1;eous 
leave  of  the  churchman,  and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until  the 
noble  animal  had  brought  him  again  before  the  Castle  of 
Douglas.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drawbridge, 
and  reported  the  state  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same  in  which 
he  had  left  it,  excepting  that  intimation  had  been  received  that 
twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town 
of  Lanark;  and  being  on  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ayr,  would  that  night  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  outpost  of 
Hazelside. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor ;  "  I  was  about  to 
strengthen  that  detachment.  This  stripling,  the  son  of  Ber- 
tram the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  engaged  to  deUver 
himself  up  for  examination  in  tiie  morning.  As  this  party  of 
soldiers  are  followers  of  your  micle.  Lord  Pembroke,  may  I  re- 
quest you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and  command  them  to  re- 
main at  Hazelside  until  you  make  farther  enquiries  about  this 
youth,  who  has  still  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  hangs  about 
him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  deUvered  with  my  own 
hand  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much 
forbearance  in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the 
security  of  this  young  man,  and  conveying  him  hither,  with 
aQ  due  care  and  attention,  as  being  a  prisoner  of  some  im- 
portance." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer ;  "  your  orders 
ahall  be  obeyed,  since  you  have  none  of  greater  importance  for 
one  who  hatii  the  honour  to  be  second  only  to  yourself  in  this 
place." 

"  I  crave  yonr  mercy.  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  governor, 
-^*  if  the  commission  be  in  any  degree  beneath  your  dignity ;  but 
it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunderstand  each  other,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  be  most  intelligible." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  said  Sir  Aymer — "  no  way 
disputing  your  command,  but  only  asking  for  information 
— what  am  I  to  do,  if  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  offers  oppo- 
sition?" 

"  How  I "  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  with  the  rein- 
forcement from  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,  •  you  will  command  at 
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least  twenty  war-men,  with  bow  and  spear,  against  five  or  six 
timid  old  monks,  with  only  gown  and  hood." 

"  True,''  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  but  ban  and  excommunication  are 
sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  too  hard  for  the  mail  coat^  and 
I  would  not  willingly  be  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Chiistian 
Church." 

'^  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scrupulous  young 
man,"  replied  De  Walton,  '^  know  that  if  this  youth  does  not 
deliver  himself  up  to  thee  of  his  own  accord,  the  abbot  has 
promised  to  put  him  into  thy  hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De  Valence, 
though  still  thinking  himself  unnecessarily  harassed  with  the 
charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took  the  sort  of  half  arms  which 
were  always  used  when  the  knights  stirred  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  commands  of  De 
Walton.  A  horseman  or  two,  together  with  his  squire  Fabian, 
accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  those  Scottish  mists  which 
are  commonly  said  to  b^  equal  to  the  showers  of  happier  cli* 
mates ;  the  path  became  more  and  more  dark,  the  hills  more 
wreathed  in  vapours,  and  more  difficult  to  traverse ;  and  all  the 
little  petty  inconveniences  which  rendered  travellmg  through 
the  district  slow  and  uncertain,  were  augmented  by  the  density 
of  the  fog  which  overhung  everything. 

Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace,  and  often 
incurred  the  fate  of  one  who  is  over-late,  delaying  himself  by 
his  efforts  to  make  greater  expedition.  The  knight  bethought 
himself  that  he  would  get  into  a  straight  road  by  passing  through 
the  ahnost  deserted  town  of  Douglas, — ^the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  treated  so  severely  by  the  English,  in  the  course  of 
those  fierce  troubles,  that  most  of  them  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  had  left  it,  and  withdrawn  themselves  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  almost  deserted  place  was  defended 
by  a  rude  palisade,  and  a  ruder  drawbridge,  which  gave  entrance 
into  streets  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  with  difficulty  three  horses 
abreast,  and  evincing  with  what  strictness  the  ancient  lords  of 
the  village  adhered  to  their  prejudice  against  fortifications,  and 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly  expressed 
in  the  well-known  proverb  of  the  family, — "  It  is  better  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep."     The  streets,  or  rather 
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the  lanes,  were  dark,  but  for  a  shiftmg  gleietm  of  moonlight, 
which,  as  that  planet  began  to  rise,  was  now  and  then  visible 
upon  some  steep  and  narrow  gable.  No  sonnd  of  domestic  in- 
dostry,  or  domestic  festivity,  was  heard,  and  no  ray  of  candle 
or  firelight  ^anced  from  the  windows  of  the  houses ;  the  ancient 
ordinance  (»lled  the  curfew,  which  the  Conqueror  had  intro- 
duced into  England,  was  at  this  time  in  full  force  in  such  parts 
of  Scotland  as  were  thought  doubtful,  and  likely  to  rebel ;  un- 
der which  description  it  need  not  be  said  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  Douglas  were  most  especially  regarded.  The  Church, 
whose  Gothic  monuments  were  of  a  magnificent  character,  had 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  ruins,  held 
t(>gether  by  the  weight  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  they  were 
composed,  still  sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  the  family  at 
whose  cost  it  had  been  raised,  and  whose  bones,  from  imme- 
morial time,  had  been  entombed  in  its  crypts. 

Paying  little  attention  to  these  relics  of  departed  splendour. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  advanced  with  his  small  detachment,  and 
had  passed  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
Douglasses,  when  to  his  surprise,  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet 
was  seemingly  replied  to  by  soimds  which  rung  like  those  of 
another  knightly  steed  advancing  heavily  up  the  street,  as  if  it 
were  to  meet  him.  Valence  was  unable  to  conjecture  what  might 
be  the  cause  of  these  warlike  sounds ;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of 
armour  was  distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ear  of  a  warrior.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of  quarters  by  night  would 
have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  a  straggling 
foot^soldier ;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  mounted 
horseman,  in  fall  annour ;  and  such  was  the  apparition  which 
a  peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  causewayed  hill.  Perhaps  the  unknown  warrior 
obtained  at  the  same  time  a  glance  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and 
his  armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted  "  Who  goes 
there?" — the  alarm  of  the  times;  and  on  the  instant  the  deep 
answers  of  "  St  George ! "  on  the  one  side,  and,  "  The  Douglas  I " 
on  the  other,  awakened  the  still  echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous 
street,  and  the  silent  arches  of  the  dilapidated  church.  Asto-^ 
nished  at  a  war-cry  with  which  so  many  recollections  were  con- 
nected, the  English  knight  spurred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down 
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the  steep  and  broken  descent  leading  out  at  the  south  or  south- 
east gate  of  the  town ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to 
call  out,  ^^  Ho !  Saint  George  1  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of 
you  I — To  the  gate,  Fabian,  and  cut  him  off  from  flight ! — Saint 
George  1 1  say,  for  England !  Bows  and  bills ! — ^bows  and  biUs!"' 
At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  long 
lance,  which  he  snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  car- 
ried. But  the  light  was  seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and 
though  De  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  warrior  had  hardly 
room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for  the  en- 
counter, unless  by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to  plunge  down 
the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stones  and  other  encum- 
brances, without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a  descent  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  without  having  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  met  tiie  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him,  although 
the  narrowness  of  the  street  scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed 
him,  unless  both  horse  and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the 
moment  of -encounter  like  an  air-bubble.  The  riders  of  his 
suite,  meanwhile,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  like  supernatural 
terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  adventures  had  caused  most 
of  them  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Douglas ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  gate  by  which  the  broken  street  was  terminated,  there  was 
none  close  behind  him  but  Fabian,  in  whose  head  no  suggestions 
of  a  timorous  nature  could  outlive  the  sound  of  his  dear  master's 
voice. 

Here  there  were  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were  tam- 
ing out  in  considerable  alarm,  when  De  Valence  and  his  page 
rode  in  amongst  them.  "  Villains! "  shouted  De  Valence,  "  why 
were  you  not  upon  your  duty  ?  Who  was  it  passed  throng 
your  post  even  now,  with  the  traitorous  cry  of  Douglas?" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered  the  young 
knight,  "  you  have  been  drinking,  and  have  slept?" 

The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused  manner, 
which  was  far  from  overcoming  De  Valence's  suspicions.  He 
called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches,  and  candles ;  and  a  few 
remaining  inhabitants  began  to  make  their  unwilling  appearance, 
with  such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they  chanced  to  pos- 
sess.    They  heard  the  story  of  the  young  English  knight  with 
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woDder ;  nor,  although  it  was  confirmed  by  all  his  retinue,  did 
they  give  credit  to  the  recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen 
wifilied,  somehow  or  other,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  the  place,  under  the  pretence  of  their  having  admitted  a  re- 
tainer of  their  ancient  lord  by  night  into  the  town.  They  pro- 
tested, therefore,  their  innocence  of  the  cause  of  tumult,  and 
endeavoured  to  seem  active  in  hastening  from  house  to  house, 
and  comer  to  comer,  with  their  torches,  in  order  to  discover  the 
invisible  cavalier.  The  English  suspected  them  no  less  of 
treachery,  than  the  Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pre- 
text for  bringing  an  accusation,  on  the  part  of  the  young  knight, 
against  the  citizens.  The  women,  however,  who  now  began 
to  issue  from  the  houses,  had  a  key  for  the  solution  of  the  ap- 
parition, which  at  that  time  was  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient 
to  solve  any  mystery.  "  The  devil,"  they  said,  "  must  have 
appeared  visibly  amongst  them,"  an  explanation  which  had 
idready  occurred  to  the  followers  of  the  young  knight ;  for  that 
a  living  man  and  horse,  both  as  it  seemed,  of  a  gigantic  size, 
could  be  conjured  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a 
street  secured  at  one  end  by  the  best  of  the  archers,  and  at  the 
other  by  the  horsemen  under  Valence  himself,  was  altogether,  it 
seemed,  a  thing  impossible.  The  inhabitants  did  not  venture 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  language,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence,  and  only  indicated  by  a  passing  word  to  each 
other  the  secret  degree  of  pleasure  which  they  felt  in  the  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  of  the  English  garrison.  StiU,  how- 
ever, they  continued  to  affect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
alarm  which  De  Valence  had  received,  and  the  anxiety  which 
he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of  confused 
sounds,  saying,  ''  Where  is  the  Southern  Knight  ?  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only  person  who  can 
help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty." 

"  And  who  is  that,  good  woman  ?"  said  Aymer  de  Valence, 
who  was  growmg  every  moment  more  impatient  at  the  loss  of 
time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation  which  had  some- 
thing vexatious  in  it,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sight  of  an  armed  partisan  of  the  Douglasses,  in  their  own 
native  town,  seemed  to  bode  too  serious  consequences,  if  it 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  probed  to  the  bottom. 
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"  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and  I  will 
name  to  you  the  only  person  who  can  explain  all  matters  of 
this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this  the  knight 
snatched  a  torch  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
holding  it  up,  descried  the  person  who  spoke,  a  tall  woman, 
who  evidently  endeavoured  to  render  herself  remarkable. 
When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence 
in  a  grave  and  sententious  lone  of  voice. 

''We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answered  any 
parables  which  might  have  been  put  to  them  for  explanation 
in  this  country  side.  Whether  you  yourselves,  gentlemen, 
have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good  troth,  it 
is  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  say ;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is  not 
so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this  Douglas  country,  nor,  may 
be,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  giving  it." 

"  Qood  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "  if  you  will  ^ve  me  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery  I  wiU  owe  you  a  kirtle  of  the  best 
raploch  grey." 

"  It  is  not  I,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend  to  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  which  may  assist  you ;  but  I  would  £Eiin 
know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you  shall  be  skaith- 
less  and  harmless.  Upon  your  knighthood  and  your  honour, 
will  you  promise  to  me  so  much  ?^" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  De  Valence,  "  such  a  person  shall  even 
have  thanks  and  reward,  if  he  is  a  faithful  informer;  ay,  and 
pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened  to  any  dan- 
gerous practices,  or  been  concerned  in  any  plots." 

"  Oh !  not  he,"  replied  the  female ;  "  it  is  old  Goodman  Pow- 
heid,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  muniments,"  (meaning  pro- 
bably monuments,)  ''  that  is,  such  part  of  them  as  you  English 
have  left  standing ;  I  mean  the  old  sexton  of  the  kirk  of  Dou- 
glas, who  can  tell  more  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom  your 
honour  is  not  very  fond  of  hearing  named,  than  would  last  us 
from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"  Does  anybody,"  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is  that 
this  old  woman  means?" 

"  I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of  an  old 
dotard,  who  is,  I  think,  the  general  referee  concerning  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the  savage  iamily 
that  lived  here  perhaps  before  the  flood." 
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"  And  who,  1  dare  say,"  said  the  knight,  "  knows  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  she  herself  does.  But  where  is  this 
man  ?  a  sexton  is  he  ?  He  may  be  acquainted  with  places  of 
concealment,  which  are  often  fabricated  in  Oothic  buildings, 
and  known  to  those  whose  business  calls  them  to  frequent 
them.  Come,  my  good  old  dame,  bring  this  man  to  me ;  or, 
what  may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  have  already 
spent  too  much  time." 

"  Time !"  replied  the  old  woman, — "  is  time  an  object  with 
your  honour  ?  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for  mine 
as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.  You  are  not  far  from  the 
old  man's  house." 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, and  encountering  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  ruinous 
street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving  his  horse 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be  ready  at  a 
call,  scrambled  after  as  well  as  the  slowness  of  his  guide  would 
permit. 

Bolb  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old  church, 
much  dilapidated  as  it  had  been  by  wanton  damage  done  to  it 
by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by  rubbish,  that  the 
knight  marvelled  how  the  old  woman  could  find  the  way.  She 
kept  talking  all  the  while  as  she  stumbled  onward.  Sometimes 
she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  "  Powheid  I  Lazarus  Pow- 
heid ! " — ^and  then  muttered — "  Ay,  ay,  the  old  man  will  be 
busy  with  some  of  his  duties,  as  he  calls  them ;  I  wonder  he 
fiushes  wi'  them  in  these  times.  But  never  mind,  I  warrant 
they  will  last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine ;  and  the  times,  Lord 
help  us  I  for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough  for  those  that 
are  to  live  in  them." 

"  Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that 
there  is  any  inhabitant  in  these  ruins  ?  For  my  part,  I  should 
rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking  me  to  the  charnel-house  of 
the  dead." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  ghastly 
laugh ;  "  carles  and  carlines  agree  weel  with  funeral  vaults  and 
charnel-houses,  and  when  an  auld  bedral  dwells  near  the  dead, 
he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers — Halloo !  Powheid ! 
Lazarus  Powheid !  there  is  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you  ;" 

VOL.  XXV.  u 
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and  she  added,  with  some  sort  of  emphasis,  "  an  English  noble 
gentleman — one  of  the  honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so  slowly  that 
the  glimmering  light  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  visible  on 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  tune  before  it  showed  the 
person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the 
illuminated  wall  ere  his  person  came  in  view ;  his  dress  was  in 
considerable  conAision,  owing  to  his  having  been  roused  firom 
his  bed ;  and  since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  garrison,  the  natives  of  Douglas  Dale  spent  in  sleep 
the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid  of  by  any  other 
means.  -  The  sexton  was  a  tall  thin  man,  emaciated  by  years 
and  by  privations ;  his  body  was  bent  habitually  by  his  occu- 
pation of  grave-digging,  and  his  eye  naturally  inclined  down- 
ward to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  hand  sustained  the 
cruise  or  Uttle  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to  throw  light  upon 
his  visitant ;  at  the  same  time  it  displayed  to  the  young  knight 
the  features  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  now  confronted, 
which,  though  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly 
marked,  sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicating,  at  the  same  time, 
a  certain  air  of  dignity,  which  age,  even  mere  poverty,  may  be 
found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as  conferring  that  last  melancholy 
species  of  independence  proper  to  those  whose  situation  can 
hardly  by  any  imaginable  means,  be  rendered  much  worse  than 
years  and  fortune  have  aheady  made  it.  The  habit  of  a  lay 
brother  added  somewhat  of  religious  importance  to  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  young  man?"  said  the  sexton. 
"  Your  youthful  features,  and  your  gay  dress,  bespeak  one  who 
stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others." 

"I  am  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  '^a  living  man,  and 
therefore  need  not  either  shovel  or  pick-axe  for  my  own  behoof. 
I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and  therefore  need 
not  your  oflBces  in  behalf  of  any  friend ;  I  would  only  ask  you 
a  few  questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you  being 
at  present  one  of  our  rulers,  and,  as  I  think,  a  man  of  autho- 
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lity,"  replied  the  sexton ;  "  follow  me  this  way  into  my  poor 
habitation ;  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day ;  and  yet,  Heaven 
knows,  it  is  good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of  much 
greater  consequence  must  perforce  content  themselves  with 
worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though  irregu- 
larly, to  serve  as  the  entrance  of  a  vaulted  apartment,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  old  man  held,  apart  from  the  Uvmg  world, 
his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The  floor,  composed  of 
paving  stones,  laid  together  with  some  accuracy,  and  here  and 
there  inscribed  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics,  as  if  they  had 
once  upon  a  time  served  to  distinguish  sepulchres,  was  indiffer- 
ently well  swept,  and  a  fire  at  the-  upper  end  directed  its  smoke 
into  a  hole  which  served  for  a  chimney.  The  spade  and  pick- 
axe, (with  other  tools,)  which  the  chamberlain  of  mortality  makes 
use  of,  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude  stool 
or  two,  and  a  table,  where  some  inexperienced  hand  had  un- 
questionably supplied  the  labours  of  the  joiner,  were  nearly  the 
only  furniture,  if  we  include  the  old  man's  bed  of  straw,  lying 
in  a  comer,  and  discomposed,  as  if  he  had  been  just  raised  from 
it.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  the  wall  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  a  large  escuteheon,  such  as  is  usually  hung 
over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high  rank,  having  the  appro- 
priate quarters,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned 
and  distinct,  placed  as  ornaments  around  the  principal  armorial 
coat  itself. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  posture  will  better 
enable  my  failing  ears  to  apprehend  your  meaning,  and  the 
asthma  will  deal  with  me  more  mercifdlly  in  permitting  me  to 
make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  which  he  had  last  named,  and  the  young  knight  fol- 
lowed his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  rickety 
stools  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  old  man  brought  from  one 
comer  of  the  apartment  an  apron,  which  he  occasionally  wore, 

*  [This  is  a  most  graphic  and  accorate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
rain.  Its  being  occupied  by  the  sexton  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  the  whole  scene 
of  the  old  man's  interview  with  De  Valence^  may  be  classed  with  our  illustrious 
author's  most  felicitous  imaginings. — NoU  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stewabt  of  Don- 
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fiill  of  broken  boards  in  irregular  pieces,  some  of  which  were 
covered  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  foil  of  nails,  black,  as  it 
might  happen,  or  gilded. 

'^  You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,*^  said  the  old  man, 
'^  to  keep  some  degree  of  heat  within  this  waste  apartment ; 
nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality,  with  which  this  vault  is  apt 
to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  is  permitted  to  become  extinct,  indifferent 
to  the  lungs  of  the  dainty  and  the  healthy,  like  your  warship, 
though  to  me  they  are  become  habitual.  The  wood  will  catch 
fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the  damps  of  the  grave  are 
overcome  by  the  drier  air,  and  the  warmth  of  the  chminey." 

Accordingly,  the  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old  man 
had  heaped  his  fireplace,  began  by  degrees  to  send  forth  a  thick 
imctuous  vapour,  which  at  length  leaped  to  light,  and  blazing 
up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  Uveliness  to  the  gloomy  scene. 
The  blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met  and  returned  the  rays 
with  as  brilliant  a  reflection  as  that  lugubrious  object  was 
capable  of,  and  the  whole  apartment  looked  with  a  fantastic 
gaiety,  strangely  mingled  with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  orna- 
ments were  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  imagination. 

"  You  are  astonished,'*  said  the  old  man,  ''  and  perhi^s,  Sir 
Knight,  you  have  never  before  seen  these  relics  of  the  dead  ap- 
pUed  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  hving,  in  some  degree,, 
more  comfortable  than  their  condition  would  otherwise  admit 
of." 

"  Comfortable  !"  returned  the  Knight  of  Valence,  shrugging 
his  shoulders ;  ^'  I  should  be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know  that  I 
had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifferently  quartered  as  thou  art,  whose 
grey  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better  days.*' 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  and  it  may  be  other- 
wise ;  but  it  was  not,  I  presume,  concerning  my  own  history 
that  your  worship  seemed  disposed  to  ask  me  some  questions ; 
and  I  would  venture  to  enquire,  therefore,  to  whom  they  have 
relation  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  "  and  you 
will  at  once  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  giving  a  short  and 
distinct  reply.  I  have  even  now  met  in  the  streets  of  this  vil- 
lage a  person  only  shown  to  me  by  a  single  flash  of  light,  who 
had  the  audacity  to  display  the  armorial  insignia  and  utter  the 
war-cry  of  the  Douglasses;  nay,  if  I  could  trust  a  transient  glance. 
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• 

this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features  and  the  dark  complexion 
proper  to  the  Douglas.  I  am  referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who 
possesses  means  of  explaining  this  extraordinary  circmnstance, 
which,  as  an  English  knight,  and  one  holding  a  charge  mider 
King  Edward,  I  am  particalarly  called  upon  to  make  enquiry 
into." 

*^  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  '*  The 
Douglasses  of  farmer  generations  are  my  near  neighbours,  and, 
according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaintances  and 
visitors ;  I  can  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  be  answerable 
for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  become  bound  that  none  of  the 
old  barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that  mighly  tree  may,  it  is 
said,  be  traced,  will  again  disturb  with  their  war-cry  the  towns 
or  villages  of  their  native  country — not  one  will  parade  in 
moonshine  the  Uack  armour  which  has  long  rusted  upon  their 
tombs. 

'  The  knights  are  dnst, 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.'* 

Look  around,  Sir  Eiiight,  you  have  above  and  around  you  the 
men  of  whom  we  speak.  Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle,  (which 
hath  not  been  opened  since  these  Ihin  grey  locks  were  thick 
and  brown,)  there  lies  the  first  man  whom  I  can  name  as  me- 
morable among  those  of  this  mighty  line.  It  is  he  whom  the 
Thane  of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of  Scotland  as  Sholto 
Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  iron-coloured  man,  whose  exertions  had 
gain^  the  battle  for  his  native  prince  ;  and  who,  according  to 
this  legend,  bequeathed  his  name  to  our  dale  and  town,  though 
others  say  that  the  race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from  the 

*  [The  author  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  unpublished  fragment 
of  Coleridge : — 

"  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan, — 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  knight  be? 

Bj  the  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  HeWellyn, 
Under  the  boughs  of  a  young  birch-tree. 
The  oak  that  in  Summer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
That  rustled  in  Autumn  all  withered  and  sear. 
That  whistled  and  groan'd  thro'  the  Winter  alone, 
He  hath  gone,  and  a  birch  in  his  place  is  grown. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  good  sword  is  rust ; 
His  spirit  is  with  the  sainib,  wu  trust." — Edit 


^    I 
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stceam  so  called  in  unrecorded  timeB,  before  they  had  their  fast- 
ness on  its  banks.  Others,  his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or 
Hector  the  first,  and  Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William,  the  first  of  that 
name,  and  Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  song,  com- 
memorating achievements  done  under  the  oiiflamme  of  Charles 
the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have  all  consigned  themselves 
to  their  last  Bleep,  nor  has  their  memory  been  miffidently  pre- 
served  from  the  waste  of  time.  Something  we  know  concerning 
their  great  deeds,  their  great  power,  and,  alasl  their  great 
crimes.  Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of  Douglas  who 
sat  in  a  Parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcohn  the  First, 
and  we  are  aware  that  firom  his  attachment  to  hunting  the  wild 
hart,  he  built  himself  a  tower  called  Blackhouse,  in  the  forest  of 
Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still  exists.'* 

'^  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,''  said  the  knight,  ^^  but 
I  have  no  time  at  present  to  bestow  upon  the  recitation  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  A  less  matter  would  hold 
a  well-breathed  minstrel  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar 
month,  Sundays  and  holidays  included." 

^^What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me,"  said 
the  sexton,  'i  than  that  respecting  those  heroes,  some  of  whom 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  that  eternal  rest  which  will 
for  ever  divide  the  dead  from  the  duties  of  this  world  ?  I  have 
told  you  where  the  race  sleep,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  royal 
Malcolm.  I  can  tell  you  also  of  another  vault,  in  which  lie 
Sir  John  of  Douglas-bum,  with  his  son  Lord  Archibald,  and  a 
third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with  Lord  Abemethy. 
Lastly,  I  can  tell  you  of  him  to  whom  that  escutcheon,  with 
its  appurtenances  of  splendour  and  dignity,  justly  belong.  Do 
you  envy  that  nobleman,  whom,  if  death  were  in  the  sound,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  term  my  honourable  patron  ?  and  have 
you  any  design  of  dishonouring  his  remains  ?  It  will  be  a  poor 
victory  1  nor  does  it  become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come 
in  person  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom, 
when  he  lived,  there  were  few  knights  dared  spur  their  horses. 
He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  of  most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Captivity,  sickness,  and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native 
land,  brought  his  head  to  the  grave  in  his  prison-house,  in  the 
land  of  the  stranger," 
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The  old  maQ*8  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emotion, 
and  the  English  knight  found  it  difficult  to  continue  his  exami- 
nation in  the  stem  fashion  which  his  duty  required. 

**  Old  man,"  he  said,  '^  I  do  not -require  from  thee  this  detail, 
which  must  be  useless  to  me,  as  well  as  painful  to  thyself. 
Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy  ancient  lord ; 
but  thou  hast  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  I  have  met  in  this 
town,  this  very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour  since,  a  person  in 
the  arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion,  of  one  of  the  Black 
Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war-cry  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  con- 
querors." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  it  ia  not  my  business  to  ex- 
plain such  a  fancy,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  natural 
fears  of  the  Soul^on  will  raise  the  spectre  of  a  Douglas  at  any 
time,  when  he  is  within  sight  of  their  sepulchre.  Methinks,  in 
such  a  night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier  would  wear  the  com- 
plexion of  tins  swarthy  race,  nor  can  I  hold  it  wonderful  that 
the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the  throats  of  so  many  thousands 
in  this  country,  should  issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of 
a  single  champion." 

"  You  are  bold,  old  man,"  retiuned  the  English  knight ;  "  do 
you  consider  that  your  life  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  my  duty  to  inflict  death  with  that  degree  of 
pain  at  which  humanity  shudders?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire, 
displaying  his  emaciated  features,  which  resembled  those  ascribed 
by  artists  to  Saint  Anthony  of  the  desert ;  and  pointing  to  the 
feeble  lamp,  which  he  placed  upon  the  coarse  table,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  interrogator,  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  firmness, 
and  something  even  resembling  dignity : — 

"  Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  that  utensil  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  light  amidst  these  fatal  vaults, — 
it  is  as  frail  as  any  thing  can  well  be,  whose  flame  is  supplied 
by  living  element,  contained  in  a  frame  composed  of  iron.  It 
is  doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its  service,  by  de- 
stroying the  frame,  or  extinguishing  the  light.  Threaten  it 
with  such  annihilation.  Sir  Knight,  and  see  whether  your 
menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either  on  the  element  or 
the  iron.  Know  that  you  have  no  more  power  over  the  frail 
mortal  whom  you  threaten  with  similar  annUiilation.     You  may 
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tear  from  my  body  the  skin  in  which  it  b  now  swathed,  but 
although  my  nerves  might  glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman 
operation,  it  would  produce  no  more  impression  on  me  than 
flaying  on  the  stag  which  an  arrow  has  previously  pierced 
through  the  heart.  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty  :  if 
you  think  otherwise,  call  your  agents,  and  commence  your 
operations;  neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable  you  to 
extort  from  me  any  thing  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  of 
my  own  accord," 

''  You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence ;  '*  you  talk 
as  if  you  possessed  some  secret  respecting  the  motions  of  these 
Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet  you  communicate  no 
intelligence  to  me  whatever." 

*'  You  may  soon  know,"  replied  the  old  man,  '^  all  that  a 
poor  sexton  has  to  communicate ;  and  it  will  not  increase  your 
knowledge  respecting  the  living,  though  it  may  throw  some 
light  upon  my  proper  domains,  which  are  those  of  the  dead. 
The  spirits  of  the  deceased  Douglasses  do  not  rest  in  their 
graves  during  the  dishonour  of  their  monuments,  and  the  down- 
fall of  their  house.  That,  upon  death,  the  greater  part  of  any 
line  are  consigned  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss,  or  of  never- 
ending  misery,  religion  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe,  and  amidst 
a  race  who  had  so  great  a  share  of  worldly  triumph  and  pros- 
perity, we  must  suppose  there  have  existed  many  who  have 
been  justly  subjected  to  the  doom  of  an  intermediate  space  of 
punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the  temples  which  were  built 
by  their  posterity  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  their 
souls ;  you  have  silenced  the  prayers  and  stopped  the  choirs, 
by  the  mediation  of  which  the  piety  of  children  had  sought  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  ancestors,  sub- 
jected to  expiatory  fires.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  tormented 
spirits,  thus  deprived  of  the  relief  which  had  been  proposed  to 
them,  should  not,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  rest  in  their 
graves  ?  Can  you  wonder  they  should  show  them^selves  like 
discontented  loiterers  near  to  the  places  which,  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfrui^, 
might  have  ere  now  afforded  them  rest  ?  Or  do  you  marvel 
that  these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and 
do  what  else  their  airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your 
councilfi,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may  the  hostilities  which  you 
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make  it  your  boast  to  carry  on,  as  well  against  those  who  are 
deceased,  as  against  any  who  may  yet  survive  your  cruelty?" 

"  Old  man,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  you  cannot  expect 
that  I  am  to  take  for  answer  a  story  like  this,  being  a  fiction 
too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  tormented  with  the 
toothach ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  thy  doom  does  not 
remain  Jn  my  hands.  My  squire  and  two  archers  shall  carry 
ihee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Governor 
of  the  Castle  and  Valley,  that  he  may  deal  with  thee  as  seems 
meet;  nor  is  he  a  person  to  believe  in  your  apparitions  and 
ghosts  from  purgatory. — ^What  ho!  Fabian!  Come  hither, 
and  bring  with  thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian,  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ruined  building,  now  fodnd  his  way,  by  the  light  of  the  old 
sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  into  the 
singular  apartment  of  the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations 
of  which  struck  the  youth  with  great  surprise,  and  some  hor- 
ror. 

^'  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  knight 
of  Valence,  "  and,  with  their  assistance,  convey  this  old  man, 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  presence  of  the  worshipful 
Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what  we  have  seen,  which 
thou  didst  witness  as  well  as  I ;  and  tell  him  that  this  old 
sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  examined  by  his  superior  wisdom, 
seems  to  know  more  than  he  is  willing  to  disclose  respecting 
our  ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  vdll  give  us  no  account  of  him, 
except  intimating  that  he  is  a  spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from 
purgatory,  to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  give  what  faith 
he  pleases.  You  may  say,  that,  for  my  part,  my  belief  is, 
either  that  the  sexton  is  crazed  by  age,  want,  and  enthusiasm, 
or  that  he  is  connected  with  some  plot  which  the  coimtry 
people  are  hatching.  You  may  also  say  that  I  shall  not  use 
much  ceremony  with  the  youth  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Bride ;  there  is  something  suspicious  in  all  the  occurrences 
that  are  now  passing  around  us." 

Fabian  promised  obedience;  and  the  knight,  pulling  him 
aside,  gave  him  an  additional  caution,  to  behave  with  attention 
in  this  business,  seeing  he  must  recollect  that  neither  the  judg- 
ment of  himself,  nor  that  of  his  master,  were  apparently  held 
in  very  much  esteem  by  the  governor ;  and  that  it  would  ill 
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become  them  to  make  any  mistake  in  a  matter  where  the  safety 
of  the  Castle  was  perhaps  concemecL 

"  Fear  me  not,  worshipful  sir,"  repUed  the  youth ;  "I  am  re- 
turning to  pmre  air  in  die  first  place,  and  a  good  fire  in  the 
second,  both  acceptable  exchanges  for  this  dimgeon  of  suffocat- 
ing vapours  and  execrable  smells.  You  may  trust  to  my 
making  no  delay;  a  very  short  time  will  carry  me  back  to 
Castle  Douglas,  even  moving  with  suitable  attention  to  this  old 
man's  bones." 

"  Use  him  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "  And  thoo, 
old  man,  if  thou  art  insensible  to  threats  of  personal  danger  in 
this  matter,  remember,  that  if  thou  art  found  paltering  with  us, 
thy  punishment  will  perhaps  be  more  severe  than  any  we  can 
inflict  upon  thy  person." 

''Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul?"  said  the 
sexton. 

"  As  to  thee,"  answered  the  knight,  "  we  have  that  power ; 
— we  will  dissolve  every  monastery  or  religious  establishment 
held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses,  and  will  only  allow  the 
religious  people  to  hold  their  residence  there  upon  condition  of 
their  praying  for  the  soul  of  King  Edward  the  First  of  glorious 
memory,  the  malleua  Scotorum ;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are  de- 
prived of  the  ghostly  benefit  of  the  prayers  and  services  of  such 
shrines,  they  may  term  thy  obstinacy  the  cause." 

"  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  the 
same  bold  unsubdued  tone  which  he  had  hitherto  used,  ''  were 
more  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of  Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed :  "  For- 
bear him,"  he  said,  "  Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and  perhaps  in- 
sane.— ^And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the  vengeance  threat- 
ened is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family  which  have  been  the 
obstinate  supporters  of  the  excommunicated  rebel,  who  mur- 
dered the  Red  Comyn  at  the  High  Church  in  Dumfiies." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his  way 
with  much  difficulty — ^took  his  horse,  which  he  foimd  at  the  en- 
trance— ^repeated  a  caution  to  Fabian,  to  conduct  himself  with 
prudence — ^and,  passing  on  to  the  south-western  gate,  gave  the 
strongest  injimctions  concerning  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  watch,  both  by  patrols  and  by  sentinels,  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  must  have  been  neglected  during  the  pre- 
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ceding  part  of  the  evening.  The  men  murmured  an  apology, 
the  confusion  of  which  seemed  to  express  that  there  had  exist- 
ed some  occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Hazelside,  his 
train  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Fabian  and  his  assistauts. 
After  a  hasty,  but  not  a  short  journey,  the  knight  alighted  at 
Thomas  Dickson's,  where  he  found  the  detachment  from  Ayr 
had  arriyed  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  the  night. 
He  sent  one  of  the  archers  to  announce  his  approach  to  the 
Abbot  of  Saiat  Bride  and  his  young  guest,  intimating  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  archer  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter  until 
he  himself  arrived  at  the  chapel,  which  would  be  instantly. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

When  the  nightengale  nngos,  the  wodee  waxes  grene, 
Lef,  and  gras,  and  hloeme,  spiingeth  in  April  I  wene, 
And  love  is  to  myne  herte  gone  with  one  speare  bo  kene. 
Night  and  day  my  blood  hyt  diynkes,  mine  herte  deth  me  tene. 

MJSS.  HaSL    Quoted  by  Wariou. 

Sib  Aymeb  de  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed  his  archer 
to  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  than  he  summoned  the  abbot  to 
his  presence,  who  came  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
ease,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  from  the  couch  where  he  has 
consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable  repose,  at  the  summons  of 
one  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  disobey,  and  to  whom 
he  would  not  disguise  his  sense  of  peevishness,  if  he  durst. 

"It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "which  has  brought  your  worthy 
honour  hither  from  the  castle.  May  I  be  informed  of  the 
cause,  after  the  arrangement  so  recently  gone  into  with  the 
governor?" 

"It  is  my  hope,"  replied  the  knight,  "that  you.  Father 
Abbot,  are  not  already  conscious  of  it;  suspicions  are  afloat, 
and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen  something  to  confirm  them, 
that  some  of  the  obstinate  rebels  of  this  country  are  again  set- 
ting afoot  dangerous  practices,  to  the  peril  of  the  garrison ;  and 
I  come,  father,  to  see  whether,  in  requital  of  many  favours  re- 
ceived from  the  English  monarch,  you  will  not  merit  his  bounty 
and  protection,  by  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the  designs 
of  his  enemies." 

"  Assuredly  so,"  answered  Father  Jerome,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "  Most  imquestionably  my  information  should  stand  at 
your  command ;  that  is,  if  I  Imew  any  thing  the  communication 
of  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  you." 

"  Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  English  knight,  "  although  it 
is  rash  to  make  myself  responsible  for  a  North-country  man  in 
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these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do  consider  you  as  one  who  has  ever 
been  faithfully  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  and  I  willingly 
hope  that  you  will  still  continue  so/' 

"  And  a  fine  encouragement  I  have !"  said  the  abbot ;  "  to  be 
called  out  of  my  bed  at  midnight,  in  this  raw  weather,  to  un- 
dergo the  examination  of  a  knight,  who  is  the  youngest,  per- 
haps, of  his  own  honourable  rank,  and  who  will  not  tell  me  the 
subject  of  the  interrogatories,  but  detains  me  on  this  cold  pave- 
ment, tiU,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  the  podagra  which 
lurks  in  my  feet  may  be  driven  into  my  stomach,  and  then 
good-night  to  abbacy  and  examinations  firom  henceforward.'' 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  spirit  of  the  times 
mast  teach  thee  patience ;  recollect  that  I  can  feel  no  pleasure 
in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an  insurrection  should  take  place,  the 
rebels,  who  are  suiBSciently  displeased  with  thee  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  English  monarch,  would  hang  thee  from  thine  own 
steeple  to  feed  the  crows ;  or  that,  if  thou  hast  secured  thy 
peace  by  some  private  compact  with  the  insurgents,  the  English 
governor,  who  will  sooner  or  later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not 
fiul  to  treat  thee  as  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign." 

"  It  may  appear  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the  abbot, 
obviously  discomposed,  ''  that  I  am  hung  up,  in  this  case,  on 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  you  have  stated ;  nevertheless, 
I  protest  to  you,  that  if  any  one  accuses  me  of  conspiring  with 
the  rebels  against  the  King  of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided 
you  give  me  time  to  swallow  a  potion  recommended  by  Celsus 
in  my  perilous  case,  to  answer  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity 
every  question  which  you  can  put  to  me  upon  that  subject." 
So  saying,  he  called  upon  a  monk  who  had  attended  at  his 
lev6e,  and  giving  him  a  large  key,  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.  The  cup  which  the  monk  brought,  was  of  such  capacity 
as  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to  be  administered  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  a  strong  smell  which  it  spread  through 
the  apartment,  accredited  the  knight's  suspicion  that  the  medi- 
cine chiefly  consisted  of  what  were  then  termed  distilled  waters, 
a  preparation  known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  time  before 
that  comfortable  secret  had  reached  the  laity  in  general.  The 
abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the  strength  nor  by  the  quantity  of 
the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  himself  would  have  called 
a  feeling  of  solace  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice  became  much 
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more  composed ;  he  signified  himself  as  comforted  extraordin- 
arily by  the  medicine,  and  willing  to  proceed  to  answer  any 
questions  which  could  be  put  to  him  by  his  gallant  young 
friend. 

"  At  present/'  said  the  knight,  ^'  you  are  aware,  father,  that 
strangers  travelling  through  this  country,  must  be  the  first  ob* 
jects  of  our  suspicions  and  enquiries.  What  is,  for  example, 
your  own  opinion  of  the  youth  termed  Augustine,  the  son,  or 
calling  himself  so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the  minstrel,  who 
has  resided  for  some  days  in  your  convent?" 

The  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  expressive  of  sur- 
prise at  the  quarter  from  which  it  came. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who,  from 
any  thing  I  have  seen,  is  of  that  excellent  disposition,  both  with 
respect  to  loyalty  and  religion,  which  I  should  have  expected, 
were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable  person  who  committed  him 
to  my  care." 

With  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  the  knight,  a6  if  he  had  con- 
ceived that  this  repartee  gave  him  a  silencing  advantage  in  any 
question  which  could  follow  upon  that  subject ;  and  he  was  pro- 
bably, therefore,  surprised  when  Sir  Aymer  replied  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  very  true.  Father  Abbot,  that  I  myself  did  recommend 
this  stripling  to  you  as  a  youth  of  a  harmless  disposition,  and 
with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  exercise  the 
strict  vigilance  extended  to  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  but 
the  evidence  which  seemed  to  me  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's 
innocence,  has  not  appeared  bo  eatisfiurtory  to  my  superior  and 
commander;  and  it  is  by  his  orders  that  I  now  make  farther 
enquiries  of  you.  You  must  think  they  are  of  consequence, 
since  we  again  trouble  you,  and  at  so  unwonted  an  hour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  my  order,  and  by  the  veil  of  Saint 
Bride,"  replied  the  abbot,  the  spirit  of  Celsus  appearing  to  fail 
his  pupil,  ^^  that  whatever  evil  may  be  in  this  matter,  is  totally 
unknown  to  me — ^nor  could  it  be  extorted  from  me  by  racks  or 
implements  of  torture.  Whatever  signs  of  disloyalty  may  have 
been  evinced  by  this  young  man  I  have  witnessed  none  of 
them,  although  I  have  been  strictly  attentive  to  his  behaviour.'*' 

"  In  what  respect?"  said  the  knight — "  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  observation  ?" 

"  My  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  Saint  Bride,  "  shall  be  sin- 
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cere  and  downright.  The  youth  condescended  upon  payment 
of  a  certain  number  of  gold  crowns,  not  by  any  means  to 
repay  the  hospitality  of  the  church  of  Saint  Bride,  but 
merely" 

"  N^y,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "  you  may  cut  that 
short,  since  the  governor  and  I  well  understand  the  terms  upon 
which  the  monks  of  Saint  Bride  exercise  their  hospitality.  In 
what  manner,  it  is  more  necessary  to  ask,  was  it  received  by 
this  boy?" 

"  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  noble  sir," 
answered  the  abbot ;  "  indeed  it  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  that 
he  might  be  a  troublesome  guest,  since  the  amount  of  his  be- 
nevolence to  the  convent  was  such  as  to  encourage,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  authorise,  his  demanding  acconmiodation  of  a  kind 
superior  to  what  we  had  to  bestow." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  you  would  have  had 
the  discomfort  of  returning  some  part  of  the  money  you  had 
received?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  would  have  been  a  mode  of 
settlement  contrary  to  our  vows.  What  is  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  Saint  Bridget,  cannot,  agreeably  to  our  rule,  be  on  any  ac- 
count restored.  But,  noble  knight,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
dus ;  a  crust  of  white  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  were  diet 
sufficient  to  nourish  this  poor  youth  for  a  day,  and  it  was  my 
own  anxiety  for  his  health  that  dictated  the  furnishing  of  his 
cell  with  a  softer  bed  and  coverlet  than  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  our  order." 

"  Now  hearken  to  what  I  say.  Sir  Abbot,  and  answer  me 
truly,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence — "  What  communication  has 
this  youth  held  with  the  inmates  of  yoiu:  convent,  or  with  those 
beyond  your  house?  Search  your  memory  concerning  this, 
and  let  me  have  a  distinct  answer,  for  your  guest's  safety  and 
your  own  depend  upon  it." 

'^  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  ^*  I  have  ob- 
served nothing  which  could  give  ground  for  your  worship's 
suspicions.  The  boy  Augustine,  unlike  those  whom  I  have 
observed  who  have  been  educated  in  the  vrorld,  showed  a  marked 
preference  to  the  company  of  such  sisters  as  the  house  of  Saint 
Bride  contains,  rather  than  for  that  of  the  monks,  my  brethren, 
although  there  are  among  them  pleasant  and  conversable  men." 


^  I 
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"  Scandal/'  said  the  young  knight,  '^  might  find  a  reason  for 
that  preference." 

"  Not  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  Saint  Bridget,*'  said  the 
abbot,  "  most  of  whom  have  been  either  sorely  misused  by  time, 
or  their  comeliness  destroyed  by  some  mishap  previously  to  their 
being  received  into  the  seclusion  of  the  house." 

This  observation  the  good  father  made  with  some  internal 
movement  of  mirth,  which  was  apparently  excited  at  the  idea 
of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint  Bridget  becoming  attractive  to  any  one 
by  dint  of  their  personal  beauty,  in  which,  as  it  happened,  they 
were  all  notably,  and  almost  ludicrously,  deficient.  The  Eng- 
lish knight,  to  whom  the  sisterhood  were  weU  known,  felt  ako 
inclined  to  smile  at  this  conversation. 

"  I  acquit,"  he  said,  ^'  the  pious  sisterhood  of  charming, 
otherwise  than  by  their  kind  wishes,  and  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  sufiering  stranger." 

^^  Sister  Beatrice,"  continued  the  fiEvther,  resuming  his  gravity, 
''  is  indeed  blessed  with  a  winning  gift  of  making  comfits  and 
syUabubs ;  but,  on  minute  enquiry,  I  do  not  find  lixsi  the  youth 
has  tasted  any  of  them.  Neither  is  sister  Ursula  so  hard-fa- 
voured by  nature,  as  from  the  effects  of  an  accident ;  but  your 
honour  knows  that  when  a  woman  is  ugly,  the  men  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  cause  of  her  hard  favour.  I  will 
go,  with  your  leave,  and  see  in  what  state  the  youth  now  is, 
and  summon  him  before  you." 

'^  I  request  you  to  do  so,  father,  for  the  affair  is  instant : 
and  I  earnestly  advise  you  to  watch,  in  the  closest  manner,  this 
Augustine's  behaviour  :  you  cannot  be  too  particular.  I  will 
wait  your  return,  and  either  carry  the  boy  to  the  castle,  or  leave 
him  here,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require." 

The  abbot  bowed,  promised  his  utmost  exertions,  and  hob- 
bled out  of  the  room  to  wait  on  ihe  youth  Augustine  in  his  cell, 
anxious  to  favour,  if  possible,  the  wishes  of  De  Valence,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  rendered  by  circumstances  his  military  patron. 

He  remained  long  absent,  and  Sir  Aymer  began  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  delay  was  suspicious,  when  the  abbot  returned 
with  perplexity  and  discomposure  in  his  countenance. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship  waiting," 
said  Jerome,  with  much  anxiety  ;  "  but  I  have  myself  been  de- 
tained and  vexed  by  unnecessary  formalities  and  scruples  on  the 
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part  of  this  peevish  boy.  In  the  first  place,  hearing  my  foot 
approaching  his  bedroom,  my  youth,  instead  of  undoing  the 
door,  which  would  have  been  but  proper  respect  to  my  place, 
on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong  bolt  on  the  mside ;  and  this 
fastening,  forsooth,  has  been  placed  on  his  chamber  by  Ursula's 
command,  that  his  slumbers  might  be  suitably  respected.  I  in- 
timated to  him  as  I  best  could,  that  he  must  attend  you  without 
delay,  and  prepare  to  accompany  you  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas ; 
but  he  would  not  answer  a  single  word,  save  recommending  to  me 
patience,  to  which  I  was  fain  to  have  recourse,  as  well  as  your 
archer,  whom  I  found  standing  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the 
ceU,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  assurance  of  the  sisters 
that  there  was  no  other  passage  by  which  Augustine  could 
make  his  escape.  At  length  the  door  opens,  and  my  young 
master  presents  himself  fiilly  arrayed  for  his  journey.  The  truth 
is,  I  think  some  fresh  attack  of  his  malady  has  affected  the 
youth  ;  he  may  perhaps  be  disturbed  with  some  touch  of  hypo- 
chondria, or  black  choler,  a  species  of  dotage  of  the  mind,  which 
is  sometimes  found  concomitant  with  and  symptomatic  of  this 
disorder ;  but  he  is  at  present  composed,  and  if  your  worship 
chooses  to  see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  the  knight.  And  a  considerable 
space  of  time  again  elapsed  ere  the  eloquence  of  the  abbot,  half 
chiding  and  half  soothing,  prevailed  on  the  lady,  in  her  adopted 
character,  to  approach  the  parlour,  in  which  at  last  she  made 
her  appearance,  with  a  countenance  on  which  the  marks  of  tears 
might  still  be  discovered,  and  a  pettish  sullenness,  like  that  of 
a  boy,  or,  with  reverence,  that  of  a  girl,  who  is  determined  upon 
taking  her  own  way  in  any  matter,  and  equally  resolved  to  give 
no  reason  for  her  doing  so.  Her  hurried  levee  had  not  pre- 
vented her  attending  close^  to  all  the  mufflings  and  disguisings 
by  which  her  pilgrim's  dress  was  arranged,  so  as  to  alter  her 
appearance,  and  effectually  disguise  her  sex.  But  as  civility 
prevented  her  wearing  her  large  slouched  hat,  she  necessarily 
exposed  her  countenance  more  than  in  the  open  air  ;  and  though 
the  knight  beheld  a  most  lovely  set  of  features,  yet  they  were 
not  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  character  she  had 
adopted,  and  which  she  had  resolved  upon  maintaining  to  the 
last.  She  had,  accordingly,  mustered  up  a  degree  of  courage 
which  was  not  natural  to  her,  and  which  she  perhaps  sYipported 
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by  hopes  which  her  situation  hardly  admitted.  So  soon  as  she 
found  herself  in  the  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  as- 
sumed a  style  of  manners,  bolder  and  more  determined  than 
she  had  hitherto  displayed. 

"  Your  worship,"  she  stud,  addressing  him  even  before  he 
jKpoke,  '^  is  a  knight  of  England,  and  possessed,  doubtless,  of 
the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I  am  an  unfor- 
tunate lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  keeping  secret,  to  travel  in  a  dangerous  country,  where  I  am 
suspected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming  accessory  to 
plots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to  my  own  interest, 
and  which  my  very  soul  abhors ;  and  which  I  might  safely  al>- 
jure,  by  imprecating  upon  myself  all  the  curses  of  our  religion 
and  renouncing  all  its  promises,  if  I  were  accessory  to  such  de- 
signs, in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who  will 
not  beUeve  my  solemn  protestations,  are  about  to  proceed  against 
jne  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn  you.  Sir 
Knight,  that  you  will  commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice.'' 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  "  by 
referring  the  duty  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor,  who 
will  decide  what  is  to  be  done  ;  in  this  case,  my  only  duty  will 
be  to  place  you  in  his  hands  at  Douglas  Castle." 

"  Must  you  do  this?"  said  Augustine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  "  or  be  answerable  for  ne- 
glecting my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  a  large  tract  of  land" 

"  No  treasure,  no  land, — supposing  such  at  your  disposal,'' 
answered  the  knight,  *'  can  atone  for  disgrace ;  and,  besides, 
boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my  avarice  such 
as  would  induce  me  to  listen  to  such  proposals  ?" 

"  I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instantly  to  the  Castle 
of  Douglas  and  the  presence  of  Sir  John  de  Wcjton?"  replied 
Augustine. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  there  is  no  remedy, 
since  if  you  delay  me  longer,  I  must  carry  you  thither  by 
force." 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father  ?"  said  the 
youth. 

"  That,"  replied  the  knight,   "  will  depend  exactly  on  the 
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nature  of  your  confession  and  his  ;  something  you  both  have  to 
say,  as  is  evident  from  the  teims  of  the  letter  Sir  John  de 
Walton  conveyed  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  were  better 
to  speak  it  out  at  once  than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more 
delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more  trifling  ;  and,  believe  me,  that 
your  fate  will  be  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness  and  can- 
dour." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  command,"  said 
the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel  disease  still  hangs  around  me,  and 
Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leech-craft  is  famous,  will  himself  assure 
you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  pf  my  life ;  and  that 
while  I  was  residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exercise  which  was  offered  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
garrison  at  Hazelside,  lest  1  might  by  mishap  bring  the  conta- 
gion among  your  men," 

"  The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  abbot ;  "  the  archers  and 
men-at-arms  have  more  than  once  sent  to  invite  this  lad  to  join 
in  some  of  their  military  games,  or  to  amuse  them,  perhaps, 
with  some  of  his  minstrelsy;  but  he  has  uniformly  declined 
doing  so ;  and,  according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the  effects  of  this 
disorder  which  have  prevented  his  accepting  an  indulgence  so 
natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place  as  the  convent  of 
Saint  Bride  must  needs  seem  to  a  youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  that 
there  is  real  danger  in  carrying  this  youth  to  the  castle  to-night, 
as  I  proposed?" 

"  I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  to  exist,  not 
only  as  it  may  occasion  the  relapse  of  the  poor  youth  himself, 
but  as  particularly  likely,  no  preparations  having  been  made,  to 
introduce  the  infection  among  your  honourable  garrison  ;  for  it 
is  in  these  relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  violence  of  the  ma- 
lady, that  it  has  been  found  most  contagious." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  must  be  content,  my  friend, 
to  give  a  share  of  your  room  to  an  archer,  by  way  of  sentinel." 

"  I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "  provided  my  unfor- 
tunate  vicinity  does  not  endanger  the  health  of  the  poor  sol- 
dier." 

"  He  wiD  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  abbot,  "  with- 
out the  door  of  the  apartment  as  within  it ;  and  if  the  youth 
should  sleep  soundly,  which  the  presence  of  a  guard  in  his 
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chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  answer  your 
pmpose  on  the  morrow." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  so  you  are  sure  that  you 
do  not  minister  any  facility  of  escape." 

"  The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "  hath  no  other  entrance 
than  that  which  is  guarded  by  the  archer ;  but,  to  content  you, 
I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence ;  "  this  done,  I 
myself  will  lie  done  without  doffing  my  mail-shirt,  and  snatch 
a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  calls  me  again  to  duty,  when  you, 
Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  me  to  our  Castle 
of  Douglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and  in- 
mates of  Saint  Bride  to  morning  prayers  at  the  first  peep  of 
day.  When  this  duty  was  over,  the  knight  demanded  his 
prisoner.  The  abbot  marshalled  him  to  the  door  of  Augustine's 
chamber.  The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  armed  with 
a  brown-bill,  or  species  of  partisan,  reported  that  he  had  heard 
no  motion  in  the  apartment  during  the  whole  night.  The  abbot 
tapped  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again 
louder,  but  the  silence  was  imbroken  from  within. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the  convent 
of  Saint  Bride ;  "  my  young  patient  has  certainly  fallen  into  a 
syncope  or  swoon ! " 

"  I  wish.  Father  Abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  he  may  not 
have  made  his  escape  instead,  an  accident  which  both  you  and 
I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  to  our  strict  duty, 
we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained  him  in  close 
custody  until  daybreak." 

"  I  trust  yoiu"  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  anticipates  a 
misfortune  which  I  cannot  think  possible." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and  raising  his 
voice,  he  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  within,  "  Bring  crow- 
bars and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  into  splinters  without 
an  instant's  delay." 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  soon  brought  around  him  the  brethren  of  the  house,  and 
two  or  three  soldiers  of  his  own  party,  who  were  already  busy 
in  caparisoning  their  horses.  The  displeasure  of  the  young 
knight  was  manifested  by  his  flushed  features,  and  the  abrupt 
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manner  in  which  he  again  repeated  his  commands  for  breaking 
open  the  door.  This  was  speedily  performed,  though  it  required 
the  application  of  considerable  strength,  and  as  the  shattered 
remains  fell  crashing  into  the  apartment,  De  Valence  sprung, 
and  the  abbot  hobbled,  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  which,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  worst  suspicions,  they  found  empty. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Where  is  he  ?    Has  the  deep  earth  swallow'd  him  ? 

Or  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 

That  shuns  the  approach  of  mom  and  the  yonng  san  ? 

Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 

And  passed  heyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 

With  things  of  the  night's  shadows  ? 

AXOSTMOUS. 


The  disappearance  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise  and  whose 
fate  have,  we  hope,  inclined  our  readers  to  take  some  interest 
in  him,  will  require  some  explanation  ere  we  proceed  with  the 
other  personages  of  the  story,  and  we  shall  set  about  giving  it 
accordingly. 

When  Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  second  time 
on  the  preceding  evening,  both  the  monk  and  the  young  Knight 
of  Valence  had  seen  the  key  turned  upon  him,  and  had  heard 
him  secure  the  door  in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  which  had  been 
put  on  at  his  request  by  sister  Ursula,  in  whose  affections  the 
youth  of  Augustine,  lus  extreme  handsomeness,  and,  above  all, 
his  indisposition  of  body,  and  his  melancholy  of  mind,  had  gained 
him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his  apartment, 
he  was  greeted  in  a  whisper  by  the  sister,  who,  during  the 
interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into  the  cell,  and 
having  tappiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out  with  great 
appearance  of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth.  The  number 
of  little  attentions,  the  disposal  of  holly  boughs,  and  such  other 
evergreens  as  the  season  permitted,  showed  the  anxiety  of  the 
holy  sisters  to  decorate  the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the 
greetings  of  sister  Ursula  expressed  the  same  friendly  interest, 
at  the  same  time  intimating  that  she  was  already  in  some  degree 
in  possession  of  the  stranger's  mystery. 
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As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied  in  exchange  of 
confidence,  the  extraordinary  difference  between  their  counte- 
nanoes  and  their  persons  must  have  struck  any  one  who  might 
have  been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  interview.  The  dark 
pilgrim's  robe  of  the  disguised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  con- 
trast to  the  white  woollen  garment  worn  by  the  votaress  of 
Saint  Bride,  than  the  visage  of  the  nun,  seamed  with  many  a 
ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her  eyes  extinguished  for 
ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a  sightless  luminary  in  her  head,  was  to 
the  beautifiil  countenance  of  Augustine,  now  bent  with  a  confi- 
dential, and  even  affectionate  look,  upon  the  extraordinary 
features  of  her  companion. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  ^'  the  principal 
part  of  my  story ;  can  you,  or  will  you,  lend  me  your  assist- 
ance ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  consent  to  witness 
my  death,  rather  than  my  shame.  Yes,  sister  Ursula,  I  will 
not  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  thoughtless 
maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  young  man,  of  whose  at- 
tachment she  was  not  so  well  assured  as  she  ought  to  have 
been.  I  will  not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of  torture,  to  declare  my- 
self the  female  in  honoiu-  of  whom  he  holds  the  Dangerous 
Castle.  No  doubt,  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his  hand  in  wed- 
kx^k  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is  so  ample  ;  but  who  can  tell 
whether  he  will  regard  me  with  that  respect  which  every  woman 
would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  which  I 
have  been  guilty,  even  though  its  consequences  have  been  in 
his  own  favour?" 

"  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nun,  "  comfort 
yourself;  for  in  all  I  can  aid  you,  be  assiu^d  I  will.  My 
means  are  somewhat  more  than  my  present  situation  may  ex- 
press, and,  be  assured,  they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
Methinks,"  I  still  hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other 
sisters  and  myself,  although  I  alone,  touched  by  feelings  kin- 
dred to  yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told  your 
own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath  her 
breath,  "  how  I  had  the  boldness  to  sing  in  your  ears  the  lay, 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  fny  disgrace." 

"  Alas !  thai  yon  will  say  so,"  retiuned  the  nun ;  "  there 
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was  not  a  word  but  what  resembled  those  tales  of  love  and  of 
high  spirited  daring  which  the  best  minstrels  love  to  oekbrate, 
and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  snxile 
to  hear.  The  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great  heiress,  ac- 
cording to  the  world,  both  in  land  and  moveable  goods,  becomes 
the  king's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  parents ;  and  thus  is  on 
the  point  of  being  given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the 
King  of  England,  whom  in  these  Scottish  valleys  we  scruple 
not  to  call  a  peremptory  tyrant." 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  ''  and  yet, 
true  it  is,  that  the  cousin  of  the  obscure  parasite  Gaviston,  on 
whom  the  king  wished  to  confer  my  poor  hand,  was  neither  by 
birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance. 
Meantime,  I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  I 
heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest  that  his  feats  of  chivalry 
were  said  to  adorn  a  knight,  who,  rich  in  everything  else,  was 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw 
this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  1  acknowledge  that  a  thought, 
which  had  already  intruded  itself  on  my  imagination,  became, 
afler  this  interview,  by  frequent  recurrence,  more  familiar,  and 
more  welcome  to  me.  Methought  that  the  daughter  of  a  power- 
ful English  family,  if  she  could  give  away  with  her  hand  such 
wealth  as  the  world  spoke  of,  would  more  justly  and  honour- 
ably bestow  it  in  remedying  the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to 
a  gallant  knight  like  De  Walton,  than  in  patching  the  reve- 
nues of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was  in  being 
the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was  very  generally  detested  by  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England,  excepting  the  infatuated  monarch 
himself." 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun ;  "  what  more 
worthy  of  a  noble  heut,  possessing  riches,  beauty,  birth,  and 
rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and  chivah-ons 
merit?" 

"  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Augustine; 
^^  but  I  have,  perhaps,  scarce  sufficiently  explained  the  manner 
in  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  By  the  advice  of  a  minstrel  of 
our  house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused 
exhibit  a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve,  and  sent  invitations 
abroad  to  the  young  knights  of  noble  name  who  were  known 
to  spend  their  leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adventures.    When 
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the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as 
had  been  before  devised,  was  called  upon  to  take  his  harp.  He 
sungy  receiving  from  all  who  were  present  the  attention  due  to 
a  minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme  which  he  chose,  was 
the  firequent  capture  of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or,  as  the  poet 
termed  it,  Castle  Dangerous.  'Where  are  the  champions  of 
the  renowned  Edward  the  First,'  said  the  minstrel,  '  when  the 
realm  of  England  cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the 
North  against  the  Scottish  rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it 
over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end  ?  Where 
are  the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to 
the  Knights  of  Saint  George's  Cross?  Alas!  the  spirit  of  love 
and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst  us — our  knights  are 
limited  to  petty  enterprises — and  our  noblest  heiresses  are 
given  as  prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one 
to  deserve  them.' — Here  stopt  the  harp ;  and  I  shame  to  say, 
that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  song  of  the 
minstrel,  arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  ihe  chain  of  gold 
which  supported  a  crucifix  of  special  sanctity,  I  made  my  vow, 
always  under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  would  give  my 
hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good  knight, 
being  of  noble  birth  and  lineage,  who  should  keep  the  Castle 
of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's  name,  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jubUee 
in  which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause  of  my  supposed 
patriotism.  Yet  some  degree  of  pause  took  place  amidst  the 
young  kni^ts,  who  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  ready 
to  embrace  this  offer,  although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered 
with  Augusta  of  Berkely." 

'^  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  '^  who  should  think 
so?  Put  your  beauty  alone,  my  dearest,  into  consideration, 
and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the  dangers  of 
twenty  Castles  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable 
opportunity  of  gaining  your  favoiu*  be  lost." 

'^  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the  pil- 
grim ;  ''  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  king's  favour  might  be 
lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his  royal  pur- 
pose upon  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy, 
the  only  person  who  availed  himself  of  the  oiTer  I  had  made 
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was  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  as  his  acceptance  of  it  was 
guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  king's  approba- 
tion, I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of  Edward's 
favour." 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  lady,"  re- 
plied the  nun,  "  that  there  is  no  fear  of  thy  generous  devotion 
hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of  England.  Something  we 
hear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of 
Saint  Bride's  cloister ;  and  the  report  goes  among  the  English 
soldiers  that  their  king  was  indeed  offended  at  your  putting 
your  wiU  in  opposition  to  his  own ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  preferred  lover.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a  man  of  such 
extensive  fame,  and  your  offer  was  so  much  in  the  character  of 
better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a  king  could  not  at 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  stubborn  w^ar  deprive  an  errant 
cavalier  of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly  won  by  his  sword 
and  lance." 

'*  Ah!  dearest  sister  Ursula!"  sighed  the  disguised  pDgrim, 
"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  time  must  pass  by  in  the 
siege,  by  defeating  which  that  suit  must  needs  be  advanced? 
While  I  sat  in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  after  tidings  came  to 
astound  me  with  the  numerous,  or  rather  the  constant  dangers, 
with  which  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until  at  length,  in  a 
moment  I  think  of  madness,  I  resolved  to  set  out  in  this  mas- 
culine disguise ;  and  having  myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in 
what  situation  I  had  placed  my  knight,  I  determined  to  take 
such  measures  in  respect  to  shortening  the  term  of  his  trial,  or 
otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas  Castle,  and — ^why  should  I 
deny  it  ? — of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  might  suggest.  Perhaps  you, 
my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand  my  being  tempt- 
ed into  flinching  from  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  for 
my  own  honour,  and  that  of  my  lover ;  but  consider,  that  my 
resolution  was  the  consequence  of  a  moment  of  excitation,  and 
that  the  course  which  I  adopted  was  the  conclusion  of  a  long, 
wasting,  sickening  state  of  uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  weaken  the  nerves  which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love 
of  my  country,  as  I  thought ;  but  in  reality,  alas  I  with  fond 
and  anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description." 

"  Alas ! "  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest  symptoms 
of  interest  and  compassion,  "  am  I  the  person,  dearest  child, 
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whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the  distresses  which  ai*e 
the  fruit  of  true  love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  within  these  walls  has  the  property  upon  the  female 
heart,  of  such  marvellous  fountains  as  they  say  change  into 
stone  the  substances  which  are  immersed  into  their  waters? 
Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus  with  one  who  pos- 
sesses my  causes  of  grie£  And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time ; 
we  must  let  our  neighbours  at  Hazelside  be  settled  for  the  even- 
ing, ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  escape ;  and  you  must 
have  a  trusty  guide,  for  whose  fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to 
direct  your  path  through  these  woods,  and  protect  you  in  case 
of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these  troublesome  times.  It 
will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere  you  depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
in  no  manner  can  you  spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening 
to  distresses  too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing  from  the 
source  of  disappointed  affection  which  you  must  needs  sympa- 
thize with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her 
being  in  some  degree  affected,  ahnost  ludicrously,  with  the  sin- 
gular contrast  between  the  hideous  countenance  of  this  victim 
of  the  tender  passion,  and  the  cause  to  which  she  imputed  her 
sorrows ;  but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  giving  way  to  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride,  whose  good-will  she  had 
so  many  reasons  to  conciliate.  She  readily,  therefore,  succeeded 
in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to  the  votary  with  an  appearance 
of  sympathy,  which  might  reward  that  which  she  had  herself 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula ;  while  the  unfortunate 
recluse,  with  an  agitation  which  made  her  ugliness  still  more 
conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  in  a  whisper,  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 

"  My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called  sister 
Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a  votaress  within  these  walls.  My  father 
was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  sought 
and  found  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  sheriffdom  of  this  county,  and  Maurice 
de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was  niunbered  among  the  w^ealthy  and 
powerful  barons  of  Scotland.  Wherefore  should  I  deny  it, 
that  the  daughter  of  this  baron,  then  called  Margaret  de  Haut- 
lieu, was  also  distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the 
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land  ?  It  can  be  no  censurable  vanity  which  provokes  me  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I  tell  it  myself,  you  could  hardly 
suspect  what  a  resemblance  I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady 
Augusta  of  Berkely.  About  this  time  broke  out  those  unfor- 
tunate feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  have  been  so  long  the 
curse  of  this  country.  My  father,  determined  in  his  choice  of 
party  by  the  arguments  of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court  of 
Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the  faction  of  the  English  in- 
terest, and  became  one  of  the  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John 
Baliol,  and  afterwards  of  the  English  monarch.  None  among 
the  Anglocised-Scottish,  as  his  party  was  called,  were  so  zeal- 
ous as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more  detested  by 
his  countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard  of  Saint 
Andrew  and  the  patriot  Wallace.  Among  those  soldiers  of  the 
soil,  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished by  his  noble  birth,  his  high  acquirements,  and  his  fame 
in  chivahy.  I  saw  him ;  and  the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  ad- 
dresses you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  she  loved,  and 
was  beloved  by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scotland. 
Our  attachment  was  discovered  to  my  father  almost  ere  we  had 
owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he  was  furious  both  against  my 
lover  and  myself;  he  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a  religious 
woman  of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house  of 
Saint  Bride,  where  my  father  shamed  not  to  announce  he  would 
cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  force,  unless  I  agreed  to  wed  a 
youth  bred  at  the  English  court,  his  nephew ;  and,  as  Heaven 
had  granted  him  no  son,  the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the 
house  of  Hautlieu.  I  was  not  long  in  making  my  election.  I 
protested  that  death  should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  any  other 
husband  excepting  Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lover 
less  faithful ;  he  found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a  particular 
night  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to  storm  the  nunnery 
of  Saint  Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and  the 
greenwood,  of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In 
an  evil  hour — ^an  hour  I  think  of  infatuation  and  witchery — I 
suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out  of  me,  which  I 
might  have  been  sensible  would  appear  more  horribly  flagitious 
to  her  than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed ;  but  I  had  not 
taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought  Wallace  and  Fleming  had  the 
same  charms  for  every  body  as  for  me,  and  the  artful  woman 
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gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  with- 
out a  flaw  of  suspicion,  and  she  took  part  in  a  plot  of  which  my 
freedom  was  the  object.      The  abbess  engaged  to  have  the 
English  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  appearance  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.     Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  appointed,  the  window  of  my  cell,  which  was  two  storeys 
from  the  ground,  was  opened  without  noise ;  and  never  were 
my  eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed 
for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's  dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady 
Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm  Fleming  spring  into  the  apartment. 
He  rushed  towards  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  witli 
ten  of  his  strongest  men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry 
of  Baliol.     Blows  were  instantly  dealt  on  every  side.     A  form 
like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and 
distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye,  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed  those  who  fought  against 
our  freedom.     My  father  alone  offered  an  opposition  which 
threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  him ;  for  Wallace,  it  was  said,  could 
foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.     Brush- 
ing from  him  the  armed  men,  as  a  lady  would  drive  away  with 
her  fan  a  swarm  of  troublesome  flies,  he  secured  me  in  one  arm, 
used  his  other  for  our  mutual  protection,  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the  ladder  by  which 
my  deUverers  had  ascended  from  without.-but  an  evil  fate 
awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland  had  spared  for 
my  sake,  or  rather  for  Fleming's,  gained  by  his  victor's  com- 
passion and  lenity  a  fearful  advantage,  and  made  a  remorseless 
use  of  it.  Having  only  his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac 
attempts  of  my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace  could  not 
prevent  the  assailant,  with  all  the  energy  of  desperation,  from 
throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  which  his  daughter  was  perched 
like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  champion  saw  our 
danger,  and  exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agility,  cleared 
himself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and  leaped  free  of  the  moat  of 
the  convent,  into  which  we  must  otherwise  have  been  precipi- 
tated. The  Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved  in  the  desperate 
attempt,  but  I  who  fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  I 
the  disobedient  daughter,  wellnigh  the  apostate  vestal,  waked 
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only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured 
wretch,  which  you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm 
had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  shortly  after  I  heard,  with  feel- 
ings less  keen  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  my 
father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  battles  which  took  place 
between  the  contending  factions.  If  he  had  Uved,  I  might  have 
submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate ;  but  since  he  was  no 
more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot  to  be  a  beggar  in 
the  streets  of  a  Scottish  village,  than  an  abbess  in  this  miseraUe 
house  of  Saint  Bride ;  nor  was  even  that  poor  object  of  ambi- 
tion, on  which  my  father  used  to  expatiate  when  desirous  of 
persuading  me  to  enter  the  monastic  state  by  milder  means 
than  throwing  me  off  the  battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The 
old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the  fray ;  and 
the  place,  which  might  have  been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable 
of  filling  it,  was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when  the  English  thought 
fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it,  the  discipline  of  the  house ;  and 
instead  of  electing  a  new  abbess,  sent  hither  two  or  three 
friendly  monks,  who  have  now  the  absolute  government  of  the 
community,  and  wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  .English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Champion  of  my  country,  will  not 
remain  here  to  be  commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will 
go  forth,  nor  do  I  fear  to  find  relations  and  friends,  who  will 
provide  a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret  de  Hautlieu 
than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride ;  you,  too,  dearest  lady,  shall 
obtain  your  freedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  informa- 
tion as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton  aware  of  the  devotion 
with  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

"  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  sidd  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta, ^^  to  return  into  the  world  again,  and  you  are  about  to 
renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union  with  whom  you  and  he  once 
saw  your  joint  happiness  ?" 

"  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister  Ursula, 
^'  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself,  and  to  which  I  am  absolutely 
uncertain  what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not  taken  the 
final  and  irrevocable  vows ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my 
situation  with  regard  to  Malcolm  Fleming.  He  also,  by  the 
vows  jJightod  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my  afiianced  bride- 
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groom,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less  deserve  his  faith,  in  any 

respect  now,  than  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me ; 

but,  I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumours  have  reached  me, 

which  sting  me  to  the  quick ;  the  reports  of  my  woimds  and 

scars  are  said  to  have  estranged  the  Knight  of  my  choice.     I 

am  now,  indeed,  poor,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  am  no 

longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms,  which  they  say  attract 

the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex,     I  teach  myself, 

therefore,  to  think,  in  my  moments  of  settled  resolution,  that 

idl  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an  end,  saving  good 

wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other ;  and  yet  there  is 

a  sensation  in  my  bosom  which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason, 

that  if  I  absolutely  believed  that  which  I  now  say,  there  would 

be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order  to  attain 

it.      This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers,  to  my  secret  soul, 

and  in  very  opposition  to  my  reason  and  understanding,  that 

Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could  pledge  his  aU  upon  the  service  of 

his  country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile  affection  of 

an  ordinary,  a  coarse,  or  a  venal  character.     Methinks,  were 

the  difference  upon  his  part  instead  of  mine,  he  would  not  lose 

his  interest  in  my  eyes,  because  he  was  seamed  with  honourable 

scars,  obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  choice,  but  that 

such  wounds  would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  his  merit,  whatever 

they  took  away  from  his  personal  comeliness.     Ideas  rise  on 

my  soul,  as  if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each  other 

all  that  their  affections  once  anticipated  with  so  much  security, 

fmd  that  a  change,  which  took  nothing  from  the  honour  and 

.virtue  of  the  beloved  person,  must  rather  add  to,  than  diminish, 

the  charms  of  the  union.     Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta ! 

— look  me — ^if  you  have  courage — ^full  in  the  face,  and  tell  me 

whether  I  do  not  rave  when  my  fancy  is  thus  converting  mere 

possibilities  into  that  which  is  natural  and  probable." 

The  lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  raised  her 
eyes  on  the  unfortunate  nun,  afraid  of  losing  her  own  chance 
of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  she  should  conduct  herself 
in  this  crisis ;  yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to  flatter  the 
unfortunate  Ursula,  with  suggesting  ideas  for  which  her  own 
sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any  rational  grounds.  But 
her  unagination,  stored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought 
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back  to  her  recollection  the  Loathly  Lady  in  '^  The  marriage 
of  Sir  Gawain,"  and  she  conducted  her  reply  in  the  following 
manner : — 

'^  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  trying  question, 
which  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  answer  otherwise  than  sincerely, 
and  most  cruel  to  answer  with  too  much  rashness.  It  is  true, 
that  what  is  called  beauty,  is  the  first  quality  on  which  we  of 
the  weaker  sex  learn  to  set  a  value ;  we  are  flattered  by  the 
imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we  actually  possess 
them  or  not ;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to  place  upon  them  a  great 
deal  more  consequence  than  in  reality  is  found  to  belong  to 
them.  Women,  however,  even  such  as  are  held  by  their  own 
sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  devoid  of  all  pre- 
tentions to  beauty,  have  been  known  to  become,  from  their 
imderstanding,  their  talents,  or  their  accomplishments,  the  un- 
doubted objects  of  the  warmest  attachment.  Wherefore  then 
should  you,  in  the  mere  rashness  of  your  apprehension,  deem 
it  impossible  that  your  Malcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of 
that  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the  passing 
captivations  of  outward  form  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of 
true  afifection,  and  the  excellence  of  talents  and  virtue?'' 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom,  and 
answered  her  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  you  flatter  me ;  and  yet  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  it  does  one  good  to  be  flattered,  even  as  cordials,  other- 
wise dangerous  to  the  constitution,  are  wisely  given  to  support 
a  patient  through  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable  him  to  en- 
dure at  least  what  they  cannot  cure.  Answer  only  one  question, 
and  it  will  be  time  to  drop  this  conversation.  Could  you,  sweet 
lady — ^you  upon  whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many  charms 
— could  any  argument  make  you  patient  under  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  your  personal  advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as 
in  my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover  for  whom  you  have 
already  done  so  much?" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and 
could  not  help  shuddering  a  little  at  the  thought  of  her  own 
beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seamed  and 
scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu,  irregularly  lighted  by 
the  beams  of  a  single  eye. 
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"  BeKeve  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  "  that 
even  in  the  case  which  you  suppose,  I  would  not  sorrow  so 
much  for  myself,  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirited  thoughts  of 
the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms 
(which  must  in  any  case  ere  long  take  their  departure)  had  fled 
ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is,  however,  concealed  by  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  per- 
sons, with  whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  acquainted,  may 
be  affected  by  such  changes.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my 
hopes  go  witili  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which  shall 
remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  remove 
it— Hark!" 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula,  giving  at- 
tention to  something  resembling  the  whoop  of  the  night  owl. 
"  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a  few  minutes. 
Have  you  anything  to  take  with  you?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "except  the 
few  valuables,  which  I  scarce  know  why  I  brought  with  me  on 
my  flight  hither.  This  scroll,  which  I  shall  leave  behind,  gives 
my  &ithful  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by  confessing 
to  Sir  John  de  Walton  who  the  person  really  is  whom  he  has 
had  within  his  reach." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride,  "Jhrough 
what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love,  this  Will-of-tte-Wisp, 
guides  his  votaries.  Take  heed  as  you  descend;  this  trap- 
door, carefully  concealed,  curiously  joiiited  and  oiled,  leads  to 
a  secret  postern,  where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wait, 
which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid  adieu  to  Saint  Bride's — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her  convent!  We  can 
have  no  advantage  from  any  light,  until  we  are  in  the  open 


air." 


During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last  time 
her  conventual  name,  exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose  upper  gar- 
ment, for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood  of  a  horseman. 
She  led  the  way  through  divers  passages,  studiously  complicated, 
until  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the 
pale  and  doubtful  moonlight,  which  was  shining  with  grey  un- 
certainty upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  building.  The  imitation 
of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to  a  neighbouring  large  elm, 
and  on  approaching  it,  they  were  aware  of  three  horses,  held 
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by  one,  concerning  whom  they  could  only  see  that  he  was  tall, 
strong,  and  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-arms. 

"  The  sooner,"  he  said,  "  we  are  gone  from  this  place,  Lady 
Margaret,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  You  have  only  to  direct 
the  course  which  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breath ;  and 
replied  to  with  a  caution  from  the  guide  to  ride  slowly  and 
silently  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  time  inhabited 
places  would  be  left  at  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  Ejiight  of  Valence 
and  the  reverend  Father  Jerome,  wh6n,  upon  breaking  into 
the  eel],  they  discovered  the  youthftil  pilgrim's  absence ;  and, 
from  the  garments  which  were  left,  saw  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  one-eyed  novice,  sister  Ursula,  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  escape  from  custody.  A  thousand  thoughts  thronged 
upon  Sir  Aymer,  how  shamefully  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  outwitted  by  the  artiiSces  of  a  boy  and  of  a  novice.  His 
reverend  companion  in  error  felt  no  less  contrition  for  having 
recommended  to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority. 
Father  Jerome  had  obtained  his  preferment  as  abbot  upon 
the  faith  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch, 
with  the  affected  iiiterest  in  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  re- 
concile his  proceedings  of  the  last  night.  A  hurried  enquiry 
took  place,  from  which  little  could  be  learned,  save  that  the 
young  pilgrim  had  most  certamly  gone  off  with  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet  de  Hautlieu,  an  incident  at  which  the  females  of  the  convent 
expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  horror ;  while 
that  of  the  males,  whom  the  news  soon  reached,  was  qualified 
with  a  degree  of  wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the 
very  different  personal  appearance  of  the  two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  "  who  could  have  conceived 
the  hopeful  votaress,  sister  Ursula,  so  lately  drowned  in  tears 
for  her  father's  untimely  fate,  capable  of  eloping  with  a  boy 
scarce  fourteen  yeftrs  old ! " 

"  And,  holy  Saint  Bride  1"  said  the  Abbot  Jerome,  "  what 
could  have  made  so  handsome  a  young  man  lend  his  arm  to 
assist  such  a  nightmare  as  sister  Ursula,  in  the  commission  of 
so  great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  he  can  neither  plead  tempta- 
tion nor  seduction,  but  must  have  gone,  as  the  worldly  phrase 
is, — to  the  devil  with  a  dish-clout." 
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'  "  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fiigitives,"  said 
De  Valence,  "  unless  this  letter,  which  the  pilgrim  must  have 
left  behind  him,  shall  contain  some  explanations  respecting  our 
mysterious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  he  read  aloud, 
— "  The  undersigned,  late  residing  in  the  house  of  Saint  Bride, 
do  you,  father  Jerome,  the  abbot  of  said  house,  to  know,  that 
finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy, 
in  the  s€«ictuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as  a  distressed 
person,  I  have  resolved  to  use  my  natural  liberty,  with  which 
you  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  therefore  have  withdrawn 
myself  fi'om  your  abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the  novice 
called  in  your  convent  sister  Ursula  (who  hath,  by  a  monastic 
rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to  return  to  the  world  unless  she 
is  pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  profess  herself  sister  of 
your  order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take 
the  opportunity  of  her  company  in  this  her  lawftd  resolution, 
as  being  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any 
person  in  your  convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken  upon  her 
irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
knights  of  England,  commanding  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted  and  are  acting 
against  me  under  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  compre- 
hended in  a  secret  known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel,  Bertram 
of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have  found  it  convenient  to 
pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at  this  time  prevail  upon  myself 
personally  to  discover  a  secret  which  cannot  well  be  unfolded 
without  feelings  of  shame,  I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said 
Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  ch&rge  and  command  Him,  that  he 
tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  origmally  to  the 
Castle  of  Douglas.  When  this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain 
to  express  my  feelings  towards  the  two  knights,  in  return  for 
the  pain  and  agony  of  mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of 
further  severities  have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I  fireely  and 
willingly  forgive  him  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake  to 
which  I  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  fartiier 
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of  his  part  in  these  few  days'  history,  saving  as  matter  of  mirth 
and  ridicule. 

"  But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of  him 
to  consider  whether  his  conduct  towards  me,  standing  as  we  at 
present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  he  himself  ought  to 
forget  or  I  ought  to  forgive ;  and  I  trust  he  will  understand  me 
when  I  tell  him,  that  all  former  connexions  must  henceforth  be 
at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed 

"  Augustine." 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter, — "  very  midsummer  madness ;  not  unfrequently  an  ac- 
companiment of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I  should  do  well 
in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first  apprehend  this 
youth  Augustine,  that  they  reduce  his  victuals  immediately  to 
water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not  exceed  in 
measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  nature ;  nay,  I  should  be 
warranted  by  the  learned,  did  I  recommend  a  suflBcient  inter- 
mixture of  flagellation  with  belts,  stirrup-leathers,  or  surcingles, 
and  failing  those,  with  riding- whips,  switches,  and  the  like." 

"  Hush  I  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence,  "  a  light 
begins  to  break  in  upon  me.  John  de  Walton,  if  my  suspicion 
be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn  from  his 
bones,  than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat.  In- 
stead of  treating  this  youth  as  a  madman,  I  for  my  own  part, 
will  be  contented  to  avow  that  I  myself  have  been  bewitched 
and  fascinated ;  and  by  my  honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attend- 
ants in  quest  of  the  fugitives^  it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge, 
that,  when  apprehended,  they  treat  them  with  all  respect,  and 
protect  them,  if  they  object  to  return  to  this  house,  to  any  ho- 
nourable place  of  refuge  which  they  may  desire." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  confused,  "  I 
shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf  of  the  Church  concerning  this  afiistir 
of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  see  yourself.  Sir  Knight,  that  this 
scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  neither  repentance  nor  con- 
trition at  his  share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  heard," 
replied  the  knight,  "  if  you  shall  find  at  last  that  you  really 
desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  affairs 
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have  taken.  Farewell,  reverend  father.  By  my  honour  we 
may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have  escaped  from  a  trouble- 
some charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror  with  it  as  the 
phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is  yet  found  capable  of  being 
dispelled  by  a  cure  as  simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper. 
But,  by  Saint  Bride  I  both  churchmen  and  laymen  are  bound  to 
sympathise  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de  Walton.  I  tell  thee, 
father,  that  if  this  letter" — touching  the  missive  with  his  finger 
— "  is  to  be  construed  literally,  as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the 
man  most  to  be  pitied  betw£t  Ihe  brink  of  SoW  and  the 
place  where  we  now  stand.  Suspend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy 
churchman,  lest  there  should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  my- 
self see  ;  so  that,  while  thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true 
explanation,  I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
again  leading  you  into  error.  Sound  to  horse  there  I  Ho  ! " 
he  called  out  from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  '*  and  let  the 
party  I  brought  hither  prepare  to  scour  the  woods  on  their 
return." 

"  By  my  faith !"  said  Father  Jerome,  "  I  am  right  glad  that 
this  young  nutrcracker  is  going  to  leave  me  to  my  own  medi- 
tation. I  hate  when  a  young  person  pretends  to  understand 
whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  are  obhged  to  confess  that  it 
is  all  a  mystery  to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like  that  of 
the  conceited  fool  sister  Ursula,  who  pretended  to  read  with  a 
single  eye  a  manuscript  which  I  myself  could  not  find  intelli- 
gible with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young  knight,  nor 
was  it  one  of  those  truths  which  the  abbot  would  have  chosen 
to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight  had  shaken  him  by 
the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  was  aheady  at  Hazelside,  issuing  par- 
ticular orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others,  and 
occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson,  who,  with  a  degree  of 
curiosity  which  the  English  knight  was  not  very  willing  to 
excuse,  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  some  accoimt  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  night. 

"  Peace,  fellow ! "  he  said,  "  and  mind  thine  own  business, 
being  well  assured  that  the  hour  will  come  in  which  it  will  re- 
quire all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others  to  take 
care  of  their  own  afiairs." 

"  If  I  am  suspected  of  anything,"  answered  Dickson,  in  a 
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tone  rather  dogged  and  surly  than  otherwise,  ^'methinks  it 
were  but  fair  to  let  me  know  what  accusation  is  brought 
against  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that 
a  knight  should  not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

"  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,. 
"  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  reckon  with  you  upon  the 
points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Mean- 
whfle,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what  share  you  have  had  in 
playing  off  the  martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebellious 
slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that  name  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered  the  good- 
man  of  Hazelside. 

"  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you  do  not  engage  your- 
self in  the  affiurs  of  other  people,  even  if  your  conscience  war- 
rants that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The  ideas 
which  filled  his  head  were  to  the  following  piu:pose. 

*^  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no  sooner  to 
clear  away  than  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  another.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  disguised  damsel  is  no  other  than  the 
goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  him  and  me 
80  much  trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misxmderstanding 
during  these  last  weeks.  By  my  honour  I  this  fair  lady  is  right 
lavish  in  the  pardon  which  she  has  so  frankly  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  less  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  why  then — And  what  then  ? — ^It  surely  does  not  infer 
that  she  would  receive  me  into  that  place  in  her  affections, 
from  which  she  has  just  expelled  De  Walton  ?  Nor,  if  she  did, 
could  I  avail  myself  of  a  change  in  favour  of  myself,  at  the 
expense  of  my  firiend  and  companion  in  arms.  It  were  a  folly 
even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  improbable.  But  with  respect  to 
the  other  business,  it  is  worth  serious  consideration.  Yon  sex- 
ton seems  to  have  kept  company  with  dead  bodies,  until  he  is 
unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living ;  and  as  to  that  Dickson  of 
Hazelside,  as  they  call  him,  there  is  no  attempt  airainst  the 
English  during  nL  endless  wars,  in  which  that  m^  has  not 
been  concerned;  had  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not 
have  prevented  myself  from  intimating  my  suspicions  of  him, 
let  him  take  it  as  he  lists." 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and  arriving  at 
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Douglas  Castle  without  farther  adveuture,  demanded  in  a  tone 
of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had  of  late  used,  whether  he  could 
be  admitted  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  something  of  con- 
sequence to  report  to  him.  He  was  immediately  ushered  into 
an  apartment,  in  which  the  governor  was  seated  at  his  solitary 
breakfast  Considering  the  terms  upon  which  Uiey  had  lately 
stood,  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  easy  &miliarity  with  which  De  Valence  now  approached 
him. 

''  Some  uncommon  news,"  said  Sir  John,  ratiier  gravely, 
"  have  brought  me  the  honour  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's 
company." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  what  seems  of  high  impor- 
tance to  your  interest,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  therefore  I 
were  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it«" 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence,"  said  Sir 
John  de  Walton. 

^*  And  I  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  am  loth  to  lose  the 
credit  of  having  penetrated  a  mystery  which  blinded  Sir  John 
de  Walton.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
capable  of  jesting  with  you,  which  might  be  the  case  were  I, 
from  misapprehension,  to  give  a  false  key  to  this  matter. 
With  your  permission,  then,  we  will  proceed  thus:  We  go 
together  to  the  place  of  Bertram  the  minstrers  confinement. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  scroll  from  the  young  person  who 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Jerome ;  it  is  written 
in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  authority  to  the  minstrel 
to  declare  the  purpose  which  brought  them  to  this  vale  of 
Douglas." 

'^  It  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  '^  although 
I  can  scarce  see  occasion  for  adding  so  much  form  to  a  mysteiy 
which  can  be  expressed  in  such  small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  the  warder  leading  the  way, 
proceeded  to  the  dungeon  to  which  the  minstrel  had  been 
removed. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

The  doors  of  the  stronghold  being  undone,  displayed  a  dun- 
geon such  as  in  those  days  held  victims  hopeless  of  escape,  but 
in  which  the  ingenious  knave  of  modem  times  would  scarcely 
have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours.  The  huge  rings  by  which 
the  fetters  were  soldered  together,  and  attached  to  the  human 
body,  were,  when  examined  minutely,  found  to  be  clenched  to- 
gether by  riveting  so  very  thin,  that  when  rubbed  with  corro- 
sive acid,  or  patiently  ground  with  a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold 
of  the  fetters  upon  each  other  might  easily  be  forced  asunder, 
and  the  purpose  of  them  entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also, 
large,  and  apparently  very  strong,  were  so  coarsely  made,  that 
an  artist  of  small  ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get  the 
better  of  their  fastenings  upon  the  same  principle.  The  day- 
light foimd  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dimgeon  only  at  noon, 
and  through  a  passage  which  was  purposely  made  tortuous,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  presented  no  obstacle 
to  wind  or  rain.  The  doctrine  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  esteem- 
ed innocent  until  he  should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  was 
not  understood  in  those  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was  only 
accommodated  with  a  lamp  or  other  alleviation  of  his  misery,  if 
his  demeanour  was  quiet,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to  give  his 
jailor  no  trouble  by  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  Such  a 
cell  of  confinement  was  that  of  Bertram,  whose  moderation  of 
temper  and  patience  had  nevertheless  procured  for  him  such 
mitigations  of  his  fate  as  the  warder  could  grant  He  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  into  his  cell  the  old  book,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  he  found  an  amusement  of  his  solitude,  together  with 
writing  materials,  and  such  other  helps  towards  spending  his 
time  as  were  consistent  with  his  abode  in  the'bosom  of  the  rock 
and  the  degree  of  information  with  which  his  mmstrel  craft 
had  possessed  him.     He  raised  his  head  from  the  table  as  the 
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knights  entered,  while  the  governor  observed  to  the  young 
knight : — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  secret  of 
this  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to  you,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  bring 
it  to  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall  judge  most  expedient. 
If  the  man  or  his  son  have  suffered  unnecessary  hardship,  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  make  amends — which,  I  suppose,  can  be 
no  very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  fall  upon  the  governor, 
but  read  nothing  in  his  looks  which  indicated  his  being  better 
acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  his  imprisonment 
Yet,  upon  turning  his  eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  his  countenance 
evidently  lighted  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed  between 
them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"  You  have  my  secret,  then,'*  said  he,  "  and  you  know  who 
it  is  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Augustine?" 

Sir  Aymer  exchanged  wilii  him  a  look  of  acquiescence; 
while  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  glancing  wildly  from  the  pris- 
oner to  the  Knight  of  Valence,  exclaimed, — 

'^  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  knight  and 
Christian  man,  as  you  have  honour  to  preserve  on  earth,  and  a 
soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  this  mystery!  It  may  be  that  you  conceive,  with  truth, 
that  you  have  subject  of  complaint  against  me ; — IS  so,  I  will 
satisfy  you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  charge  this  knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chivahy, 
that  he  do  not  divulge  any  secret  belonging  to  a  person  of 
honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  has  positive  assurance  that 
it  is  done  entirely  by  that  person's  own  consent." 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  put^ 
ting  the  scroll  into  the  hands  of  the  minstrel ;  "  and  for  yon, 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  from  retaining  the  least  feeling  of  any 
misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed  between  us,  I  am 
disposed  entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetftJness,  as  having  arisen 
out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which  no  mortal  could  have  compre- 
hended. And  do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when  I 
protest,  on  my  knfghtly  faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  I  think 
this  scroll  is  likely  to  give  you,  and  that  if  my  utmost  efforts 
can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you  in  unravelling  this  tangled 
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d^ein,  I  will  contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever 
I  did  aught  in  my  life.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see 
that  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding  up  a  secret,  which  I 
doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have  just  put  into  his  hands, 
he  would  have  continued  to  keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in  which 
he  had,  ere  he  left  Saint  Bride's  convent,  signified  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystery ;  and  the  governor  had  scarcely  read 
the  name  it  contained,  before  the  same  name  was  pronounced 
aloud  by  Bertram,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  handed  to  the 
governor  the  scroll  which  he  had  received  from  the  Enight  of 
Valence- 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's  cap  of 
maintenance,  which  was  worn  as  a  headpiece  within  doors,  was 
not  more  pale  in  complexion  than  was  the  knight  himself  at 
the  unexpected  and  surprising  information,  that  the  lady  who 
was,  in  chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts,  and  com- 
mander of  his  actions,  and  to  whom,  even  in  less  fantastic  times, 
he  must  have  owed  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  generous  elec- 
tion which  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person 
whom  he  had  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  subjected 
to  hardships  and  affironts  which  he  would  not  willingly  have 
bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to  compre- 
hend the  numerous  ill  consequences  which  might  probably  fol- 
low this  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes.  He  took  the  paper 
from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  whUe  his  eye,  assisted  by  the 
lamp,  wandered  over  the  characters  without  apparently  their 
conveying  any  distinct  impression  to  his  understanding,  De 
Valence  even  became  alarmed  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his 
faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  be  a  man,  and  support 
with  manly  steadiness  these  unexpected  occurrences — ^I  would 
fain  think  they  will  reach  to  nothing  else — ^which  the  wit  of 
man  could  not  have  prevented.  This  fair  lady,  I  would  fain 
hope,  cannot  be  much  hurt  or  deeply  oflFended  by  a  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  natural  consequence  of  your  anxiety  to  dis- 
charge perfectiy  a  duty  upon  which  must  depend  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  the  hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain. 
In  God's  name,  rouse  up,  sir ;  let  it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprc- 
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hended  frown  of  a  fair  lady  hath  damped  to  such  a  degi^ee  the 
courage  of  the  boldest  knight  in  England ;  be  what  men  have 
called  you,  'Walton  the  Unwavering;'  in  Heaven's  name,  let 
us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  o£fended,  before  we  con- 
clude that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  source  of  all  these  errors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due 
respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the  lady  herself,  which  has  engendered 
such  a  nest  of  mistakes.  Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a  sol- 
dier. Suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the 
fidelity  of  our  sentinels,  or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad, 
attempted  to  enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas  without 
giving  the  password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to 
blame  those  upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  man- 
fully refused  us  entrance,  made  us  prisoners,  and  mishandled  us 
while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  orders  which  we 
ourselves  had  imposed  upon  them  ?  What  is  there  that  makes 
a  diflference  between  such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,  John  de  Wal- 
ton, in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by  Heaven!  would  rather 
form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsy  of  this  exceUent  bard, 
than  the  tiieme  of  a  tragic  lay  ?  Come !  look  not  thus,  Sir 
John  de  Walton  ;  be  angry,  if  you  will,  with  the  lady  who  has 
committed  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have  rode  up 
and  down  nearly  all  night  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  spoiled  my 
best  horse,  in  absolute  uncerUunty  how  I  shall  get  another  till 
my  uncle  of  Pembroke  and  I  shall  be  reconciled ;  or,  lastly,  if 
you  desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  yoiur  wrath,  direct  it  against 
this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish 
him  for  that  for  which  he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.  Let 
passion  out,  if  you  will ;  but  chase  this  desponding  gloom  from 
the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty, 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  he  said,  "  in  irritating  a  madman  you 
do  but  sport  with  your  own  life  ; "  and  then  remained  silent. 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  for 
I  was  not  jesting  when  I  said  I  would  rather  that  you  were  at 
variance  with  me,  than  that  you  laid  the  whole  blame  on  your- 
self. It  would  be  courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this  minstrel 
instantly  at  liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will 
entreat   him^  in  all    honour,   to  be  our  guest  till  the  Lady 
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Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honour,  and  to  assist 
us  in  our  search  after  her  place  of  retirement. — Good  minstrel," 
he  continued,  "  you  hear  what  I  say,  and  you  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, be  siu*pri8ed,  that,  in  all  honour  and  kind  usage,  you 
find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space  in  this  Castle  of  Dou- 
glas ?" 

"You  seem,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "not  so 
much  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  right  of  doing  what  you 
should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  what  you  would.  I 
must  necessarily  he  guided  by  your  advice,  since  you  have  the 
power  to  make  it  a  command." 

"And  I  trust,"  continued  de  Valence,  "that  when  your 
mistress  and  you  again  meet,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your 
intercession  for  any  thing  which  we  may  have  done  to  dis- 
pleasure her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  our  action  was 
exactly  the  reverse." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  say  a  single  word.  I 
will  ofiFer  thee  a  chain  of  gold,  heavy  enough  to  bear  down  the 
weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  regret  for  having  con- 
demned thee  to  su£fer  so  many  indignities." 

"  Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence  ;  "  let  us  pro- 
mise no  more  till  this  good  minstrel  shall  see  some  sign  of 
performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee  in 
private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you  should 
know." 

So  sajring)  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dungeon,  and 
sending  for  the  old  knight.  Sir  Philip  de  Montenay,  abready 
mentioned,  who  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  he  commanded 
that  the  minstrel  should  be  enlarged  from  the  dungeon,  well 
looked  to  in  other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though  with  every 
mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the  castle  without  a  trusty 
attendant. 

"  And  now,  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "  methinks  you 
are  a  little  churlish  in  not  ordering  me  some  breakfast,  after  I 
have  been  all  night  engaged  in  your  affairs ;  and  a  cup  of 
muscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  consi- 
deration of  this  perplexed  matter." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  that  thou  mayest 
call  for  what  thou  wilt,  provided  always  thou  tellest  me,  without 
loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  respecting  the  will  of  the 
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lady,  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievously— and  I, 
alas,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness  !" 

''  Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  Enight  of  Valence,  "  the  good 
lady  bears  me  no  malice,  as  indeed  she  has  expressly  renounced 
any  ill-will  against  me.  The  words,  you  see,  are  as  pliun  as 
you  yourself  may  read — *  The  lady  pardons  poor  Aymer  de 
Valence,  and  willingly,  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake, 
to  which  she  herself  led  the  way  ;  she  herself  will  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to 
think  farther  of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of 
mirth  and  ridicule/     So  it  is  expressly  written  and  set  down/* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you  not  that 
her  offending  lover  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty 
granted  to  the  lesser  offender  ?  Mark  you  not  the  concluding 
paragraph?"  He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
read  with  a  discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  "  It  is 
even  so  :  '  All  former  connexion  must  henceforth  be  at  an  end 
between  him  and  the  supposed  Augustine/  Explain  to  me  how 
the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable  to  anything  but  their 
plain  sense  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  contract,  implying 
destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ?" 

^*  You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir  Knight,"  an- 
swered De  Valence,  "  and  I  will  grant,  by  far  the  wiser  and 
more  experienced ;  yet  I  will  uphold  that  Uiere  is  no  adopting 
the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have  aflSxed  in  your 
mind  to  this  letter,  without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that 
the  fair  writer  was  distracted  in  her  understanding, — nay, 
never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on  your  sword,  I  do 
not  affirm  this  is  the  case.  I  say  again,  that  no  woman  in 
her  senses  would  have  pardoned  a  common  acquaintance  for 
his  behaving  to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and  unkind- 
ness,  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sternly  and  irrevocably  broke  off  with  the  lover  to 
whom  her  troth  was  plighted,  although  his  error  in  joining  in 
the  offence  was  neither  grosser  nor  more  protracted  than  tJiat 
of  the  person  indifferent  to  her  love." 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  and 
forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to  the  angel  whom  I 
fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point  out  to  you  the  difference 
which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must  make  between 
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an  offence  towards  her,  committed  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
and  one  of  precisely  the  same  kind  offered  by  a  person  who  is 
bound  by  the  most  undeserved  preference,  by  the  most  gene- 
rous benefits,  and  by  every  thing  which  can  bind  humani 
feeling,  to  think  and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any 
case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be  concerned." 

"  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  thee  make  some  attempt  at  reason,  although  it  is 
but  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since  its  object  is  to 
destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of 
happiness ;  but  if  I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  borne 
me,  sometimes  towards  thee,  as  to  give  not  only  the  governor, 
but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  displeasure,  I  will  make  it 
up  to  thee  now,  John  de  Walton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee 
in  spite  of  thine  own  perverse  logic.  But  here  comes  the 
muscadel  and  the  breakfast;  wilt  thou  take  some  refreshment? 
— or  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "  do  as  thou  wilt, 
so  thou  make  me  clear  of  thy  well-intended  babble." 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers  of  argu- 
ment," said  De  Valence,  laughing,  and  helping  himself  to  a 
brimming  cup  of  wine ;  "  if  thou  acknowledgest  thyself  con- 
quered, I  am  contented  to  give  the  victory  to  the  inspiring 
strength  of  the  jovial  liquor." 

"  Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  "  but  make  an  end  of 
an  argument  which  thou  canst  not  comprehend." 

"  I  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  knight,  wiping 
hiB  lips,  after  having  finished  his  draught ;  *'  and  listen,  Walton 
the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  women,  in  which 
thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thou 
canst  not  deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  lady  Augusta 
hath  ventured  more  forward  with  you  than  is  usual  upon  the 
sea  of  affection ;  she  boldly  made  thee  her  choice,  while  thou 
wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a  flower  of  English  chivalry, 
— rfwth,  and  I  respect  her  for  her  frankness — ^but  it  was  a  choice, 
which  the  more  cold  of  her  own  sex  might  perhaps  claim  occa- 
sion to  term  rash  and  precipitate. — ^Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee, 
offended — I  am  far  from  thinking  or  saying  so ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  will  uphold  with  my  lance,  her  selection  of  John  de  Walton 
against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a  wise  and  generous  choice, 
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and  her  own  behaviour  as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she 
herself  is  not  unlikely  to  dread  unjust  misconstruction  ;  a  fear  of 
which  may  not  improbably  induce  her,  upon  any  occasion,  to 
seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an  unwonted  and  unusual 
rigour  towards  her  lover,  in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended 
towards  him,  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  somewhat  of 
an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement.  Nay,  it  might  be  easy 
for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against  himself,  by  arguing  as 
thou  dost,  when  out  of  thy  senses,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to 
withdraw  from  an  argument  which  he  himself  was  foolish  enough 
to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  Uke  a  maiden  too  soon  taken  at  her 
first  nay-say,  she  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  no  opportunity  of 
bearing  herself  according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting  a 
sentence  issued  with  the  consent  of  the  party  whose  hopes  it 
destroys." 

"  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  governor  of 
Douglas  Dale  ;  ^'  nor  is  it  difficult  for  me  to  admit,  that  these 
thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  many  a  female  heart,  but 
not  to  that  of  Augusta  de  Berkely.  By  my  life,  I  say  I  would 
much  sooner  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few  deeds  of 
chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured  for  me  such  enviable 
distinction,  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with  the  insolence,  as 
if  I  said  that  my  place  in  the  lady's  bosom  was  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  shaken  even  by  the  success  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my 
own  gross  failure  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my  attachment. 
No,  herself  alone  shall  have  power  to  persuade  me  that  even 
goodness  equal  to  that  of  an  interceding  saint  will  restore  me 
to  the  place  in  her  affections  which  I  have  most  unwortMy 
forfeited,  by  a  stupidity  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  brutes." 

"  K  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  have 
only  one  word  more — ^forgive  me  if  I  speak  it  peremptorily — 
the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly,  must  be  the  final  arbitress 
in  this  question.  My  arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting 
that  you  should  claim  her  hand,  whether  she  herself  will  or  no; 
but  to  learn  her  determination,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I  am  unfortunately  not  able  to 
inform  you." 

"  How  I  what  mean  you ! "  exclaimed  the  governor,  who 
now  only  began  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  misfortune ; 
"  whither  hath  she  fled  ?  or  with  whom  ?" 
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"  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,"  said  De  Valence,  "  in  search 
of  a  more  enterprising  lover  than  one  who  is  so  willing  to  in- 
terpret every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  bUght  to  his  hopes ;  per- 
haps she  seeks  the  Black  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the 
Thistle,  to  reward  with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and  beauty, 
those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage,  of  which  John  de  Wal- 
ton was  at  one  time  thought  possessed.  But,  seriously,  events 
aie  passing  around  us  of  strange  import  I  saw  enough  last 
night,  on  my  way  to  Saint  Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicious  of 
every  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner  the  old  sexton  of  the 
church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  contumacious  as  to  some  en- 
quiries which  I  thought  it  proper  to  prosecute ;  but  of  this  more 
at  another  time.  The  escape  of  this  lady  adds  greatly  to  the 
difiBcnlties  which  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a  solemn  and 
animated  tone,  ''  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  defended,  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to  spread  from  its 
battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St.  George.  Come  of  me  what 
lists  during  my  life,  I  will  die  the  faithful  lover  of  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  even  although  I  no  longer  live  as  her  chosen  knight. 
There  are  cloisters  and  hermitages" 

"  Ay,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer ;  "  and  girdles 
of  hemp,  moreover,  and  beads  of  oak ;  but  all  these  we  omit  in 
our  reckonings,  till  we  discover  where  the  Lady  Augusta  is, 
and  what  she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton ;  "  let  us  hold  counsel 
together  by  what  means  we  shall,  if  possible,  discover  the  lady's 
too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  she  has  done  me  great  wrong ;  I 
mean,  if  she  supposed  her  commands  would  not  have  been  fully 
obeyed,  had  she  honoured  with  them  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Dale,  or  any  who  are  under  his  command." 

"  Now,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  you  again  speak  like  a  tnie 
son  of  chivalry.  With  your  permission  I  would  summon  this 
minstrel  to  our  presence.  His  fidelity  to  his  mistress  has  been 
remarkable ;  and,  as  matters  stand  now,  we  must  take  instant 
measures  for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  way  is  Iohj^,  my  cbildren,  long  and  rough — 
The  moon  are  dreary  and  the  woods  are  dark ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grave, 
UnskilPd  saye  in  the  TeWet  coarse  of  fortune, 
Hath  miss'd  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts. 

Old  Plat. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  when,  after  the  Grovemor  and 
De  Valence  had  again  summoned  Bertram  to  their  councils, 
the  garrison  of  Douglas  was  mustered,  and  a  number  of  small 
parties  in  addition  to  those  already  despatched  by  De  Valence 
from  Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  woods  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat  them,  if  overtaken, 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  to  obey  their  commands,  keeping 
an  eye,  however,  on  the  place  where  they  might  take  refuge. 
To  facilitate  this  result,  some  who  were  men  of  discretion  were 
intrusted  with  the  secret  who  the  supposed  pilgrim  and  the 
fiigitive  nim  really  were.  The  whole  ground,  whether  forest 
or  moorland,  within  many  miles  of  Douglas  Castle,  was  covered 
and  traversed  by  parties,  whose  anxiety  to  detect  the  fugitives 
was  equal  to  the  reward  for  their  safe  recovery,  liberally  oflFered 
by  De  Walton  and  De  Valence,  They  spared  not,  meantime, 
to  make  such  enquiries  in  all  directions  as  might  bring  to  light 
any  machinations  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be 
on  foot  in  those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
De  Valence,  in  particular,  entertained  strong  suspicions.  Their 
instructions  were,  in  case  of  finding  such,  to  proceed  against 
the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded  by  De  Walton 
himself  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Douglas  and  his  accomplices 
had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  wakeful  suspicions.  These 
various  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
garrison;   yet,  although  numerous,  alert,  and  despatched  in 
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every  direction,  they  had  not  the  fortune  either  to  fall  on  the 
trace  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party  what- 
ever of  the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile,  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Bride  under  the  guidance  of  a  cavalier,  of 
whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing,  save  that  he  was  to 
guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  overtaken.  At  length  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the  subject 

"  You  have  made  no  enquiry,"  she  said,  "  Lady  Augusta, 
whether  you  are  travelling,  or  under  whose  charge,  although 
methinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady 
Augusta,  "  that  I  am  travelling,  kind  sister,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend  ;  and  why 
need  I  be  anxious  for  any  ftirther  assurance  of  my  safety  ?" 

"  Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  because  the  persons 
with  whom,  from  national  as  well  as  personal  circumstances, 
I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps  not  exactly  the  protectors  to 
whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  intrust  yourself." 

"  In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use  these 
words  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the  Bruce,  the 
Douglas,  Malcolm  Fleming,  and  others  of  that  party,  although 
they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage  to  any  dis- 
honourable purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  temp- 
tation, consider  you  as  an  hostage  thrown  into  their  hands  by 
Providence,  through  whom  they  might  meditate  the  possibility 
of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 

"  They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the 
subject  of  such  a  treaty,  when  I  was  dead,  but,  believe  me, 
never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me  also  that,  with 
whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would  again  deliver  myself 
up  to  the  power  of  De  Walton,  yes,  I  would  rather  put  myself 
in  his  hands — ^what  do  I  say  ?  his  ! — ^I  would  rather  surrender 
myself  to  the  meanest  archer  of  my  native  country,  than  com- 
bine with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to  merry  England— my  own 
England— that  country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  coun- 
try,  and  the  pride  of  aU  who  can  term  themselves  her  natives ! " 

"I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  Ladj' 
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Margaret ;  '^  and  since  you  have  honoured  me  witii  your  con- 
fidence, gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty  by  placing  you 
as  nearly  in  tie  situation  which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor 
means  have  the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half  an  hour 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  English  parties, 
which  wOl  be  instantly  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  quest  of 
us.  Now,  take  notice,  lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can 
take  refuge  with  my  friends  and  countrymen,  those  gallant 
Scots,  who  have  never  even  in  this  dishonoured  age  bent  the 
knee  to  Baal.  For  their  honour,  their  nicety  of  honour,  I 
could  in  other  days  have  answered  with  my  own ;  but  of  late, 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been  put  to  those  trials  by 
which  the  most  generous  affections  may  be  soured,  and  driven 
to  a  species  of  frenzy,  the  more  wild  that  it  is  founded  origin- 
ally on  the  noblest  feelings..  A  person  who  feels  himself 
deprived  of  his  natural  birthright,  denounced,  exposed  to  con- 
fiscation and  death,  because  he  avouches  the  rights  of  his  king, 
the  cause  of  his  country,  ceases  on  his  part  to  be  nice  or 
precise  in  estimating  the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries ;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  bitterly  should  I  lament  having  guided  you  into 
a  situation  which  you  might  consider  afflicting  or  degrad- 

"  In  a  word  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what  is  it  you 
apprehend  I  am  like  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  your  friends, 
whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels?" 

"  If,"  said  the  sister  Ursula,  "  your  friends,  whom  I  should 
term  oppressors  and  tyrants,  take  our  land  and  our  lives,  seize 
our  castles,  and  confiscate  our  property,  you  must  confess,  that 
the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mine  with  the  privilege  of  reta- 
liation. There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such  men,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, would  ever  exercise  cruelty  or  insult  upon  a  lady 
of  yoiu*  rank ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  calculate  that  they 
will  abstain  from  such  means  of  extorting  advantage  from  your 
captivity  as  are  common  in  warfare.  You  woul4  not,  I  think, 
wish  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  English,  on  consideration  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Douglas  to  its 
natural  lord;  yet,  were  you  in  the  hands  of  the  Bruce  or 
Douglas,  although  I  can  answer  for  your  being  treated  with  all 
the  respect  which  they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own. 
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their  putting  you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means 
unlikely." 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely,  "  than  have 
my  name  mixed  up  in  a  treaty  so  disgraceful ;  and  De  Walton's 
reply  to  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  to  strike  the  head  from  the 
messenger,  and  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of  Douglas 
Castle/' 

"  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  sister  Ursula, 
"  were  the  choice  in  your  power?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  where,  if 
necessary,  I  could  be  defended  even  against  the  king  himself, 
until  I  could  place  at  least  my  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  Church." 

'^  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  '^  my  power 
of  rendering  you  assistance  is  only  precarious,  yet  it  compre- 
hends a  choice  which  I  will  willingly  submit  to  your  decision, 
notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends  to 
some  risk  of  being  discovered  and  frustrated.  But  the  confi- 
dence which  you  have  placed  in  me,  imposes  on  me  the  neces- 
sit^f  committing  to  you  a  like  trust.  It  rests  with  you, 
whellpr  you  will  proceed  with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of 
the  Douglas  and  his  friends,  which  I  may  be  blamed  for  making 
known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of  the  reception  which  you 
may  encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save 
honourable  treatment,  so  far  as  your  person  is  concerned ;  or 
if  you  should  think  this  too  haza^ous,  make  the  best  of  your 
way  at  once  for  the  Border ;  in  which  last  case  I  will  proceed 
as  far  as  I  can  with  you  towards  the  English  line,  and  then 
leave  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  and  to  obtain  a  guard  and  a 
conductor  among  your  own  countrymen.  Meantime,  it  will  be 
well  for  me  if  I  escape  being  taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not 
shrink  at  inflicting  upon  me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon  one 
who  had  never  taken  the  religious  vows,  and  who  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  world  and  the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victims,"  said  Lady 
Margaret,  "  who  have  fallen  into  English  hands  during  these 
merciless  wars,— such  choice  as  they  gave  to  Wallace,  the 
Champion  of  Scotland, — such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle 
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and  the  free, — to  Sommerville,  the  flower  of  chivahy, — ^aud  to 
Athol,  the  blood  relation  of  King  Edward  himself—^  of  whom 
were  as  much  traitors,  mider  which  name  they  were  executed, 
as  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  is  an  apostate  nun,  and  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  Elnglish 
lady  imputed  to  her  more  coldness  than  she  was,  in  such  doubt- 
ful circiunstanoes,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  "  you,  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  what  do  you  venture,  if  you  run  the  risk  of  &Iling 
into  the  hands  of  your  lover  ?  What  dreadful  risk  do  you  incur? 
You  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  immured  between  four  walls, 
with  a  basket  of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water,  which,  were  I 
seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed  to  me  for  the  short 
space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged.  Nay,  even  were  you 
to  be  betrayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  call  them,  a  captivity 
among  the  hills,  sweetened  by  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  ren- 
dered tolerable  by  all  the  alleviations  which  the  circumstances 
of  your  captors  aJlowed  them  the  means  of  supplying,  were  not, 
I  liiink,  a  lot  so  very  hard  to  endure." 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  frightful 
enough  it  must  have  appeared  to  me,  since,  to  fly  from  such,  I 
threw  myself  upon  your  guidance." 

**  And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect,"  answered  the  novice, 
*^  I  am  as  true  to  you  as  ever  was  one  maiden  to  another ;  and 
as  sure  as  ever  sister  Ursula  was  true  to  her  vows,  although 
they  were  never  completed,  so  will  I  be  frdthfril  to  your  secret, 
even  at  the  risk  of  betraying  my  own." 

**  Hearken,  lady  I"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  *'  do  you  hear 
that?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which  the  lady  had  before  heard  under  the 
walls  of  the  convent. 

'^  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu^  "  announce  that 
one  is  near,  more  able  than  I  am  to  direct  us  in  this  matter. 
I  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him;  and  this  man,  our 
guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little  space ;  nor,  when  he  quits 
your  bridle,  need  yoti  wait  for  any  other  signal,  but  ride  for- 
ward on  the  woodland  path,  and  obey  the  advice  and  directions 
which  will  be  given  you," 
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"  Stay !  stay !  sister  Ursula ! "  cried  the  Lady  de  Berkely — 
''  abandon  me  not  in  this  moment  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
tress ! " 

''  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both/'  returned  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu.  "  I  also  am  in  uncertainty — ^I  also  am  in  distress — 
and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues  which  can  save 
us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod,  and 
moving  briskly  forward,  disappeared  among  the  boughs  of  a 
tangled  thicket  The  Lady  of  Berkely  would  have  followed 
her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  kid  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  bridle  of  her  pal&ey,  with  a  look  which  implied 
that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 
Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason 
why,  the  Lady  of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  thicket,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  expecting  to  see  a  band  of 
English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents,  issue  from  its 
tangled  skirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should  have  most  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  distress  of  her  un- 
certainty, she  again  attempted  to  move  forward,  but  the  stern 
check  which  her  attendant  again  bestowed  upon  her  bridle, 
proved  suflSciently  that  in  restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger 
was  not  likely  to  spare  the  strength  which  he  certainly  possessed. 
At  length,  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  cavalier 
withdrew  his  hand  fix)m  her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance 
towards  the  thicket,  through  which  there  winded  a  narrow, 
scarce  visible  path,  seemed  to  intimate  to  the  lady  that  her 
road  lay  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent 
her  following  it. 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me  ?"  said  the  lady,  who  having  been 
accustomed  to  this  man's  company  since  they  left  the  convent, 
had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  protector. 
He,  however,  gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying 
with  a  request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant ;  and 
turning  his  steed  in  a  difierent  direction,  retired  at  a  pace  which 
soon  carried  him  from  her  sight.  She  had  then  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by 
llargaret  de  Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long  before  coming 
in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when  she 
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entered  the  thicket,  she  perceived  that,  though  hedged  in  as  it 
were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  the  interior  alto- 
gether occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as 
seemed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which, 
though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to  overshade  all  the  un- 
occupied ground,  by  the  great  extent  of  their  complicated 
branches.  Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of  a 
grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew  itself  together,  exhibited  the 
figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  bi;t  strangely  accoutred, 
and  in  a  manner  so  bizarre,  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild 
fancies  peculiar  to  the  knights  of  that  period.  His  armour  was 
ingeniously  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton;  the  ribs 
being  constituted  by  the  corselet  and  its  back-piece.  The  shield 
represented  an  owl  with  its  wings  spread,  a  device  which  was 
repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to  be  completely 
covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen.  But  that 
which  was  particularly  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in  the  spec- 
tator, was  the  great  height  and  thinness  of  the  figure,  which, 
as  it  arose  firom  the  ground,  and  placed  itself  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act  of 
extricating  itself  from  the  grave,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man 
rising  upon  his  feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon  which  the  lady  rode, 
started  back  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden  change  of  pos- 
ture of  this  ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry,  or  disagreeably  affected 
by  some  odoiur  which  accompanied  his  presence.  The  lady 
herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  although  she  did  not  utterly 
believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  yet, 
among  all  the  strange  half-fi'antic  disguises  of  chivalry,  this  was 
assuredly  the  most  uncouth  which  she  had  ever  seen ;  and  con- 
sidering how  often  the  knights  of  the  period  pushed  their 
dreamy  fancies  to  the  borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no 
very  safe  adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred  in  the  emblems  of 
the  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wUd 
forest.  Be  the  knight^s  character  and  purposes  what  they 
might,  she  resolved,  however,  to  accost  him  in  the  language 
and  manner  observed  in  romances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman  he  might  prove  a  peace- 
able one,  and  accessible  to  civility. 

'*  Sir  Knight,'*  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  as- 
sume, "  right  sorry  am  I,  if,  by  my  hasty  approach,  I  have  dis- 
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torbed  your  solitary  meditatioiis.  My  horse,  sensible  I  think 
of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without  my  being 
aware  whom  or  what  I  was  to  encounter.'* 

"  I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '^  whom 
few  men  seek  to  meet,  till  the  time  comes  that  they  can  avoid 
me  no  longer." 

You  speak,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berkely, 
according  to  the  dismal  character  of  which  it  has  pleased  you 
to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to  one  whose  exterior 
is  so  formidable,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  some  directions 
to  guide  me  through  this  wild  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  what  is 
the  name  of  the  nearest  castle,  town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what 
course  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such?" 

"It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the 
Tomb,  "  that  would  enter  into  conversation  with  him  who  is 
termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless,  whom 
even  tlie  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest 
his  prayers  should  be  too  soon  answered." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  character 
which  you  have  assimied,  unquestionably  for  good  reasons,  dic- 
tates to  you  a  peculiar  course  of  speech ;  but  although  your 
part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  suppose,  render  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  refuse  those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you  must 
have  bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows  of  chivalry." 

"K  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the  ghastly 
figure,  "  there  is  only  one  condition  upon  which  I  can  grant 
you  the  information  which  you  require ;  and  that  is,  that  you 
follow  my  footsteps  without  any  questions  asked  as  to  the  tend- 
ency of  our  journey." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions,"  she  answered, 
'^  if  you  are  indeed  pleased  to  take  upon  yourself  the  task  of 
being  my  guide.  In  my  heart  I  conceive  you  to  be  one  of  the 
unhappy  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  in  arms,  as  they 
say,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  A  rash  undertaking  has 
brought  me  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence,  and  now  the 
only  favour  I  have  to  request  of  you,  against  whom  I  never  did, 
nor  planned  any  evil,  is  the  guidance  which  your  knowledge  of 
the  country  permits  you  easily  to  afford  me  in  my  way  to  the 
frontiers  of  England.  Believe  that  what  I  may  see  of  your 
haunts  or  of  your  practices,  shaU  be  to  me  things  invisible,  as 
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if  they  were  actually  concealed  by  the  eepulchre  itself,  of  the 
king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  attributes ;  and 
if  a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  be  the  ransom  of  a  wealthy  earl, 
will  purchase  such  a  favour  at  need,  such  a  ransom  will  be 
frankly  paid,  and  with  as  much  fidelity  as  ever  it  was  rendered 
by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom  he  was  taken.  Do  not 
reject  me,  princely  Bruce — ^noble  Douglas — ^if  indeed  it  is  to 
either  of  these  that  I  address  myself  in  this  my  last  extremity 
— ^men  speak  of  both  as  fearful  enemies,  but  generous  knights 
and  faithful  friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember  how 
much  you  would  wish  your  own  friends  and  connexions  to  meet 
with  compassion  under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  England.'' 

*'  And  have  they  done  so?"  replied  the  Knight,  in  a  voice 
more  gloomy  than  before,  "  or  do  you  act  wisely,  while  implor- 
ing the  protection  of  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a  true  Scot- 
tish knight,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and  extrava- 
gant misery  of  his  appearance ; — ^is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to 
remind  him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of  England  have 
treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the  high-bom  dames  of  Scot- 
land ?  Have  not  their  prison  cages  been  suspended  from  the 
battlements  of  castles,  that  their  captivity  might  be  kept  in 
view  of  every  base  burgher,  who  should  desire  to  look  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land?* Is  this  a  recollection  which  can  inspire  a  Scottish 
knight  with  compassion  towards  an  English  lady  ?  or  is  it  a 
thought  which  can  do  aught  but  swell  the  deeply  sworn  hatred 
of  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in 
every  drop  of  Scottish  blood  which  still  feels  the  throb  of  life  ? 
No ; — ^it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the  sepul- 
chre I  represent,  I  leave  you  unassisted  in  the  helpless  condition 
in  which  you  describe  yourself  to  be." 

"  You  will  not  be  so  inhuman,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  in  doing 
so  you  must  surrender  every  right  to  honest  fame,  which  you 
have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance.  You  must  surrender  every 
pretence  to  that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of  supporting 
the  weak  against  the  strong.     You  must  make  it  your  prin- 

*  The  Queen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  by  whom,  as 
one  of  MacdulTs  descent,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  were  secured  in  the  manner 
described. 
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ciple  to  ayenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny  of  Edward  Plantagenet 
upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of  England,  who  have  neither  ac- 
cess to  his  councils,  nor  perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in 
his  wars  against  Scotland."' 

'^It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Eought  of  the  Sepulchre, 
*^  induce  you  to  depart  from  your  request,  should  I  tell  you  the 
evils  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  should  we  fall  into 
the  bands  of  the  English  troops,  and  should  they  find  you  under 
suck  ill-omened  protection  as  my  own?" 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  lady,  '*  the  consideration  of  such  an 
event  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my  resolution,  or  desire  of 
confiding  in  your  protection.  You  may  probably  know  who  I 
am,  and  may  judge  how  far  even  Edward  would  hold  himself 
entitled  to  extend  punishment  towards  me." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly  cavalier,  "or 
your  circumstances?  They  must  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if 
tiiey  could  form  a  check,  either  of  justice  or  humanity,  upon 
the  revengeful  feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  are 
well  assured  that  it  is  no  ordinary  motive  that  will  induce  him 
to  depart  fi-om  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper.  But  be  it  as 
it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden 
upon  me,  and  I  must  discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best 
may ;  for  this  purpose  you  must  be  guided  implicitly  by  my 
directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the 
spiritual  world,  being  intimations,  rather  than  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  your  conduct,  and  expressed  rather  by  commands, 
than  by  any  reason  or  argument.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  be  of  service  to  you ;  in  any  other  case,  it  is  most 
likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need,  and  melt  fi*om  yoiu:  side  like 
a  phantom  which  dreads  the  approach  of  day." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel  1 "  answered  the  lady.  "  A  gentle- 
man, a  knight,  and  a  nobleman — ^and  I  persuade  myseltf  I  speak 
to  all — hath  duties  which  he  cannot  abandon." 

*^He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to  me," 
answered  the  Spectral  Knight ;  "  but  I  have  also  duties  whose 
obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and  to  which  I  must  sacrifice 
those  which  would  otherwise  lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your 
rescue.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  feel  inclined  to  ac- 
cept my  protection  on  the  limited  terms  on  which  alone  I  can 
extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  better  that  each  go  their  own 
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way,  and  limit  themselves  to  their  own  resources,  and  trust 
the  rest  to  Providence  ?" 

'^  Alas  !"  replied  the  lady,  "  beset  and  hard  pressed  as  I  am, 
to  ask  me  to  form  a  resolution  for  myself,  is  like  calling  on  the 
wretch  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a  precipice,  to  form  a  calm 
judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance  of  break- 
ing his  fall.  His  answer  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  will  cling 
to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold  of,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
Providence.  I  accept  therefore  your  offer  of  protection  in  the 
modified  way  you  are  pleased  to  limit  it,  and  I  put  my  faith  in 
Heaven  and  in  you.  To  aid  me  effectually,  however,  you  must 
know  my  name  and  my  circumstances.*' 

"  All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  have 
already  been  told  me  by  your  late  companion ;  for  deem  not, 
young  lady,  that  either  beauty,  rank,  extended  domains,  unli- 
mited wealth,  or  the  highest  accomplishments,  can  weigh  any 
thing  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  wears  the  trappings  of 
the  tomb,  and  whose  affections  and  desires  are  long  buried  in 
the  charnel-house." 

'*  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  "  be 
as  steady  as  your  words  appear  severe,  and  I  submit  to  your 
guidance,  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it  will  prove 
otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Like  the  dog  following  its  master,  when  engaged  in  training 
him  to  the  sport  in  which  he  desires  he  should  excel,  the  Lady 
Angnsta  felt  herself  occasionally  treated  with  a  severity,  calcu- 
lated to  impress  upon  her  the  most  implicit  obedience  and 
attention  to  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in  whom  she  had  speedily 
persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  principal  man  among  the  retainers 
of  Douglas,  if  not  James  of  Douglas  himself.  Still,  however, 
the  ideas  which  the  lady  had  formed  of  the  redoubted  Douglas, 
were  those  of  a  knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of 
chivalry,  devoted  in  particular  to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
altogether  unlike  the  personage  with  whom  she  found  herself 
so  strangely  united,  or  rather  for  the  present  enthralled  to. 
Nevertheless,  when,  as  if  to  abridge  farther  communication,  he 
turned  short  into  one  of  the  mazes  of  the  wood,  and  seemed  to 
adopt  a  pace,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  horse 
on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was  mounted  had  difficulty  to  keep 
up  with,  she  followed  him  with  the  alarm  and  speed  of  the 
young  spaniel,  which  from  fear  rather  than  fondness,  endeavours 
to  keep  up  with  the  track  of  its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it 
is  true,  is  not  a  very  polite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age, 
when  women  were  worshipped  with  a  certain  degree  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  such  circumstances  as  the  present  were  also  rare,  and 
the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  could  not  but  persuade  herself 
that  the  terrible  champion,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  the 
theme  of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  of  the  whole  country, 
might  be  able,  some  way  or  other,  to  accomplish  her  deliver- 
ance. She,  therefore,  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  phantom-like  apparition,  and  followed  the 
knight,  as  the  evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  belated 
rustle. 

As  the  lady  obviously  suffered  under  the  degree  of  exertion 
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necessary  to  keep  her  palfrey  from  stumbling  in  these  steep  and 
broken  paths,  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb  slackened  his  pace,  looked 
anxiously  around  him,  and  muttered  apparently  to  himself, 
though  probably  intended  for  his  companion's  ear,  "  There  is 
no  occasion  for  so  much  haste." 

He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate,  until  they  seemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being  one  of  many  irregularities  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  effected  by  the  sudden  torrents  peculiar 
to  that  country,  and  which,  winding  among  the  trees  and  copse- 
wood,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  net  of  places  of  concealment,  open- 
ing into  each  other,  so  that  there  was  perhaps  no  place  in  liie 
world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of  ambuscade.  The  spot  where 
the  borderer  TumbuU  had  made  his  escape  at  the  hunting  match, 
was  one  specimen  of  this  broken  country,  and  perhaps  connected 
itself  with  the  various  thickets  and  passes  through  which  tiie 
knight  and  pilgrim  occasionally  seemed  to  take  their  way,  though 
that  ravine  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  present 
route. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bewildering  the  Lady  Augusta  amidst  these  intermin- 
able woods,  than  following  any  exact  or  fixed  path.    Here  they 
ascended,  and  anon  appeared  to  descend  in  the  same  direction, 
finding  only  boundless  wildernesses,  and  varied  combinations  of 
tangled  woodland  scenery.    Such  part  of  the  country  as  seemed 
arable,  the  knight  appeared  carefully  to  avoid;  yet  he  could  not 
direct  his  course  with  so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasion- 
ally crossed  the  path  of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed 
a  consciousness  of  so  singular  a  presence,  but  never,  as  the  lady 
observed,  evinced  any  symptoms  of  recognition.    The  inference 
was  obvious,  that  the  spectre  knight  was  known  in  the  country, 
and  that  he  possessed  adherents  or  accomplices  there,  who  were 
at  least  so  far  his  fiiends,  as  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm,  which 
might  be  the  means  of  his  discovery.     The  well-imitated  cry 
of  the  night-owl,  too  frequent  a  guest  in  the  wilderness  that  its 
call  should  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  seemed  to  be  a  signal  gene- 
rally understood  among  them ;  for  it  was  heard  in  difiisrent  parts 
of  the  wood,  and  the  Lady  Augusta,  experienced  in  such  jour- 
neys by  her  former  travels  under  the  guidance  of  the  minstrel 
Bertram,  was  led  to  observe,  that  on  hearing  such  wild  notes, 
her  guide  changed  the  direction  of  his  course,  and  betook  him- 
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self  to  paths  which  led  through  deeper  wilds,  and  more  impene- 
trable thickets.  This  happened  so  often,  that  a  new  alarm  came 
upon  the  mifortunate  pilgrim,  which  suggested  other  motives  of 
terror.  Was  she  not  the  confidant,  and  almost  the  tool  of  some 
artful  design,  laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  operation,  which 
was  destined  to  terminate,  as  the  efforts  of  Douglas  had  before 
done,  in  the  surprise  of  his  hereditary  castle,  the  massacre  of  the 
English  garrison — and  finally  in  the  dishonour  and  death  of  that 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  upon  whose  fate  she  had  long  believed,  or 
taught  herself  to  believe,  that  her  own  was  dependent  ? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady  Augusta 
that  she  was  engaged  in  some  such  conspiracy  with  a  Scottish 
instn-gent,  than  she  shuddered  at  the  consequences  of  the  dark 
transactions  in  which  she  had  now  become  involved,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  a  tendency  so  very  different  fi'om  what  she 
had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  remarkable  day,  being  that 
of  Palm  Sunday,  were  thus  dra^^Ti  out  in  wandering  fi-om  place 
to  place;  while  the  Lady  de  Berkely  occasionally  interposed 
by  petitions  for  liberty,  which  she  endeavoured  to  express  in  the 
most  moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  by  offers  of  wealth  and 
treasures,  to  which  no  answer  whatever  was  returned  by  her 
strange  guide. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importunity,  the 
knight,  coming  close  up  to  the  bridle  rein  of  the  Lady  Augusta, 
said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  none  of  those  knights  who 
roam  through  wood  and  wild,  seeking  adventures,  by  which  I 
may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  lady :  Yet  will  I  to  a 
certain  degree  grant  the  request  which  thou  dost  solicit  so 
anxiously,  and  the  arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  depend  upon  the 
pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will  thou  hast  expressed  thyself  ready 
to  submit  thine  own.  I  will,  on  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  our 
dei^ination,  which  is  now  at  hand,  write  to  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, and  send  my  letter,  together  with  thy  fair  self,  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger.  He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  attend  our  summons, 
and  thou  shalt  thyself  be  satisfied,  that  even  he  who  has  as  yet 
appeared  deaf  to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  affections, 
has  still  some  sympathy  for  beauty  and  for  virtue.  I  will  put 
the  choice  of  safety,  and  thy  future  happiness,  into  thine  own 
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hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast  chosen ;  and  thou 
mayst  select  which  thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  clefts  in  the 
earth  seemed  to  yawn  before  them,  and  entering  it  at  the  upper 
end,  the  spectre  knight,  with  an  attention  which  he  had  not 
yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the  rein  down  the 
broken  and  steep  path  by  which  alone  the  bottom  of  the  tangled 
dingle  was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers  of  a  descent, 
in  which  her  palfrey  seemed  to  be  sustained  by  the  personal 
strength  and  address  of  the  singular  being  who  had  hold  of  the 
bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  a  place  so  well 
adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she  had  now  reached. 
It  appeared  evident  that  it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  for  more 
than  one  stifled  answer  was  given  to  a  very  low  bugle-note 
emitted  by  the  knight  of  the  Tomb ;  and  when  the  same  note 
was  repeated,  about  half  a  score  of  armed  men,  some  wearing 
the  dress  of  soldiers,  others  those  of  shepherds  and  agricnltu- 
rists,  showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  if  acknowledging  the 
summons. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  Hail  to  you,  my  gallant  friends  1'*  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Tomb  to  his  compaDions,  who  seemed  to  welcome  him  with 
the  eagerness  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  perilous  midertaldng. 
*'  The  winter  has  passed  over,  the  festival  of  Palm  Sunday  is 
oome,  and  as  surely  as  the  ice  and  snow  of  this  season  shall  not 
remain  to  chill  the  earth  through  the  ensuing  summer,  so  surely 
we,  in  a  few  hours,  keep  our  word  to  those  southern  braggarts, 
who  think  their  language  of  boasting  and  malice  has  as  much 
force  over  our  Scottish  bosoms,  as  the  blast  possesses  over  the 
autumn  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  While  we  choose  to  remain 
concealed,  they  may  as  vainly  seek  to  descry  us,  as  a  housewife 
would  search  for  the  needle  she  has  dropped  among  the  withered 
foliage  of  yon  gigantic  oak.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle 
shall  become  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius  of  Scot- 
land, avenging  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  especially  the  life  of 
l^e  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly  done  to  death  as  an  exile 
from  his  native  country/* 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  btu'st  from  the 
assembled  retainers  of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded  of  the 
recent  death  of  their  chieftain  ;  while  they  seemed  at  the  same 
time  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  little  noise,  lest  they 
should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous  English  parties 
which  were  then  traversing  different  parts  of  the  forest.  The 
acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had  scarce  died  away  in 
silence,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  his 
proper  name,  Sir  James  Douglas,  again  addressed  his  handful 
of  faithful  followers. 

"  One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end  our  strife 
with  the  Southron  without  bloodshed.  Fate  has  within  a  few 
hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  yotmg  heiress  of  Berkely,  for 
whose  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  ob- 
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Btinacy  the  castle  which  is  mine  by  inheritance.  Is  there  one 
among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the  honourable  escort  of  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  bearing  a  letter,  explaining  the  terms  on  which  I 
am  willing  to  restore  her  to  her  lover,  to  freedom,  and  to  her 
English  lordships  ?" 

'^  If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the  tat- 
tered attire  of  a  woodsman,  and  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than 
the  very  Michael  Tumbull,  who  had  already  given  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  ''  I  will  gladly  be 
the  person  who  will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this  expedition.'' 

"  Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglas,  "  where  a 
manly  deed  is  to  be  done  ;  but  remember,  this  lady  must  pledge 
to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself  our  faithful 
prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue ;  that  she  will  consider  herself  as 
pledged  for  the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of  Michael  Tum- 
bull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  refuse  my  terms,  she  must 
hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with  Tumbull  to  our  presence,  in 
order  to  be  disposed  of  at  our  pleasure." 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which  stmck  the  Lady 
Augusta  with  natural  doubt  and  horror ;  nevertheless,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  declaration  of  the  Douglas  gave  a  species  of 
decision  to  her  situation,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  unat- 
tainable ;  and  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  entertained  of  the 
Douglas's  chivalry,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  that  any 
part  which  he  might  play  in  the  approaching  drama  would  be 
other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good  knight  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  maintain  towards  his  enemy.  Even  with  respect 
to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself  relieved  of  a  painfiil  diflSculty. 
The  idea  of  her  being  discovered  by  the  knight  himself,  in  a 
male  disguise,  had  preyed  upon  her  spirits ;  and  she  felt  as  if 
guilty  of  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  Ln  having 
extended  her  favour  towards  him  beyond  maidenly  limits ;  a 
step,  too,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
for  whom  she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

"  The  heart,  she  said,  is  lightlj  prized, 
That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
And  long  shall  moorn  the  heartless  man, 
That  loATes  his  loye  too  soon." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner, 
was  indeed  a  circumstance  equally  perplexing  and  unpleasing, 
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but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  control,  and  the  Douglas, 
into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent 
the  deity  in  the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost  sufficient  to 
bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion  ;  she  therefore  not  unwil- 
lingly submitted  to  take  what  oaths  and  promises  were  required 
by  the  party  in  whose  hands  she  found  herself,  and  accordingly 
engaged  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  whatever  might  occiu*.  Mean- 
time she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions  of  those  who  had  her 
motions  at  command,  devoutly  praying  that  circumstances,  in 
themselves  so  adverse,  might  nevertheless  work  together  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own  freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast  was  placed 
before  the  Lady  Augusta,  who  was  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  together,  as 
if  unwilling  she  should  hear  their  conference ;  while,  to  purchase 
their  good-will,  if  possible,  she  studiously  avoided  every  appear- 
ance of  listening. 

After  some  conversation,  Tumbull,  who  appeared  to  consider 
the  lady  as  peculiarly  his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice, 
"  Do  not  fear,  lady ;  no  wrong  shall  be  done  you ;  nevertheless, 
you  must  be  content  for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded." 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror ;  and  the  trooper,  wrap- 
ping part  of  a  mantle  round  her  head,  did  not  assist  her  to 
remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her  his  arm  to  support  her  in  this 
blinded  state. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  ground  which  they  traversed  was,  as  Lady  Augusta 
could  feel,  very  broken  and  uneven,  and  sometimes,  as  she 
thought,  encumbered  with  ruins,  which  were  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. The  strength  of  her  comrade  assisted  her  forward  on 
such  occasions ;  but  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered,  lliat 
the  lady  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suffering,  was  compelled  to 
groan  or  sigh  heavily,  whatever  was  her  desire  to  suppress  such 
evidence  of  the  apprehension  which  she  underwent,  or  the  pain 
which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
she  was  distinctly  sensible  that  the  rough  woodsman  was  re- 
moved from  her  side,  and  another  of  the  party  substituted  in 
his  stead,  whose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  companions, 
she  thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

"  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "  fear  not  the  slightest  in- 
jury at  our  hands,  and  accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of  that  of 
my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  oiu*  letter ;  do  not 
think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms 
through  ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone  and  blind- 
fold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  felt  herself 
raised  from  the  earth  in  the  strong  turns  of  a  man,  and  borne 
onward  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  without  the  necessity  of 
making  those  painful  exertions  which  had  been  formerly  re- 
quired. She  was  ashamed  of  her  situation ;  but,  however  deli- 
cate, it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to  complaints,  which  might 
have  given  offence  to  persons  whom  it  was  her  interest  to  con- 
ciliate. She,  therefore,  submitted  to  necessity,  and  heard  the 
following  words  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Fear  nothing ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  you ;  nor  shall 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he  loves  you  as  you  deserve  at  his  hand, 
receive  any  harm  on  our  part.     We  call  on  him  but  to  do  justice 
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to  ourselves  and  to  you ;  and  be  assured  you  will  best  accom- 
plish your  own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views,  which  are  equally 
in  fistvour  of  your  wishes  and  your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer  to  this, 
but  her  breath,  betwixt  fear  and  the  speed  with  which  she  was 
transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use  intelligible  accents. 
Meantime  she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed  within 
some  building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one — ^for  although  the 
mode  of  her  transportation  no  longer  permitted  her  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect  distinctly,  yet  the  absence 
of  the  external  air — ^which  was,  however,  sometimes  excluded, 
and  sometimes  admitted  in  furious  gusts — ^intimated  that  she 
was  conducted  through  buildings  partly  entire,  and  in  other 
places  admitting  the  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  In 
one  place  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if  she  passed  through  a  con- 
siderable body  of  people,  all  of  whom  observed  silence,  although 
there  was  sometimes  heard  among  them  a  miumur,  to  which 
every  one  present  in  some  degree  contributed,  although  the 
general  sound  did  not  exceed  a  whisper.  Her  situation  made 
her  attend  to  every  circumstance,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  these  persons  made  way  for  him  who  bore  her,  until  at 
length  she  became  sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular 
steps  of  a  stair,  and  that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  com- 
pany. Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on  more  level 
ground,  they  proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a  course  which 
appeared  neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmosphere 
which  was  close  to  a  smothering  degree,  and  felt  at  the  same 
time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapours  of  a  new- 
made  grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

"  Bear  up,  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  Uttle  longer,  and  continue 
to  endure  that  atmosphere  which  must  be  one  day  common  to 
us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my  situation,  I  must  resign  my 
present  office  to  your  original  guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my 
assurance,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  ofifer  you  the 
least  incivility  or  insult — ^and  on  this  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith 
of  a  man  of  honour." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft  turf,  and, 
to  her  infinite  refreshment,  made  her  sensible  that  she  was  once 
more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the  smothering  atmosphere 
which  had  before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house. 
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At  the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper  an  anxious  wish 
that  she  might  be  permitted  to  disencumber  herself  from  the 
folds  of  the  mantle  which  excluded  almost  the  power  of  breath- 
ing, though  intended  only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road 
she  travelled.  She  immediately  found  it  imfolded,  agreeably  to 
her  request,  and  hastened,  with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take  note  of 
the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak  trees,  among  which  stood 
some  remnants  of  buildings,  or  what  might  have  seemed  such, 
being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had  been  lately  wandering. 
A  dear  fountain  of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under  the 
twisted  roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered  the  lady  the 
opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the  piure  element,  and  in  which  she 
also  bathed  her  face,  which  had  received  more  than  one  scratch 
in  the  course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost 
the  tenderness,  with  which  she  had  latterly  been  borne  along. 
The  cool  water  speedUy  stopt  the  bleeding  of  those  trifling  in- 
juries,  and  the  application  served  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the 
scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her  first  idea  was,  whe- 
ther an  attempt  to  escape,  if  such  should  appear  possible,  was 
not  advisable.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  satisfied  her 
that  such  a  scheme  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  such  second 
thoughts  were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form 
of  the  huntsman  Tumbull,  the  rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were 
heard  before  his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eye. 

"  Were  you  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such  as 
I,"  he  continued  in  an  ironical  tone  of  voice,  "  who  are  foremost 
in  the  chase  of  wild  stags  and  silvan  cattle,  are  not  in  use  to 
lag  behind,  when  fair  ladies,  like  you,  are  the  objects  of  pursuit ; 
and  if  I  am  not  so  constant  in  my  attendance  as  you  might 
expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was  engaged  id  another 
matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little  even  the  duty  of 
attending  on  you." 

"  I  ofier  no  resistance,'*  said  the  lady ;  "  forbear,  however, 
in  discharging  thy  duty,  to  augment  my  uneasiness  by  thy  con- 
versation, for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his  word  tliat  he  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill  treated." 

"  Nay,  fair  one,"  replied  the  huntsman,  "  I  ever  thought  it 
was  fit  to  make  interest  by  soft  words  with  fair  ladies ;  but  if 
you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting  for  fine 
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holyday  terms,  but  that,  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold  myself 
silent.  C!ome,  then,  since  we  must  wait  upon  this  lover  of 
yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolution  touching 
a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely  complicated,  I  will  hold 
no  more  intercourse  with  you  as  a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as 
a  person  of  sense,  although  an  Englishwoman.*' 

"  You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
those  by  whose  orders  you  act,  by  holding  no  society  with  me 
whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  character  of  guide." 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to  what 
the  Lady  of  Berkely  proposed,  and  remained  silent  as  they  for 
some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  pondering  over  their  own 
share  of  meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon  matters  essen- 
tially dffierent.  At  length  the  loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  unsocial  fellow-travellers.  ^'  That 
is  the  person  we'  seek,"  said  TumbuU  ;  '^  I  know  his  blast  from 
any  other  who  frequents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring 
you  to  speech  of  him." 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veius  at  the 
thought  of  being  thus  unceremoniously  presented  to  the  knight, 
in  whose  favour  she  had  confessed  a  rash  preference  more 
agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when  exaggerated 
sentiments  often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  generosity, 
than  in  our  days,  when  everything  is  accounted  absurd  which 
does  not  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with  the  immediate 
selfish  interests  of  the  actor  himself.  When  TurnbuU,  therefore, 
winded  his  horn,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had 
heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first  impulse  of  shame 
and  of  fear.  TumbuU  perceived  her  intention,  and  caught  hold 
of  her  with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  saying — "  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  you  play  your  own  part  in  the  drama, 
which,  unless  you  continue  on  ihe  stage,  will  conclude  unsatis- 
factorily to  us  all,  in  a  combat  at  outrance  between  your  lover 
and  me,  when  it  will  appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of 
yom*  favour." 

**  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her  that  even 
this  strange  man's  presence,  and  the  compulsion  which  h^  ap- 
peared to  use  towards  her,  was  a  sort  of  excuse  to  her  female 
scruples,  for  coming  into  the  presence  of  her  lover,  at  least  at 
her  first  appearance  before  him,  in  a  disguise  which  her  feelings 
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confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous,  or  reconcilable  to  the 
dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her 
mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  approaching ;  and  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  his  lady,  captive  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of 
a  Scottish  outlaw,  who  was  only  known  to  him  by  his  fonner 
audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  suppUed  the  knight  with  those 
hasty  expressions — "  Caitiff,  let  go  thy  hold !  or  die  in  thy  pro- 
fane attempt  to  control  the  motions  of  one  whom  the  very  sun 
in  heaven  should  be  proud  to  obey.*'  At  the  same  time,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady  from  his 
sight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such  as  upon  a  former 
occasion  had  served  him  for  escape — Sir  John  de  Walton  dropt 
his  cumbrous  lance,  of  which  the  trees  did  not  permit  him  the 
perfect  use,  and  springing  from  his  horse,  approached  TurnbuU 
with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Scotchman,  keeping  his  left  hand  still  upon  the  lady's 
mantie,  uplifted  with  his  right  his  battie-axe,  or  Jedwood  staff, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  parrying  and  returning  the  blow  of  his  anta- 
gonist, but  the  lady  spoke. 

'^  Sir  John  de  Walton,*'  she  said,  ^'  for  heaven's  sake,  forbear 
all  violence,  till  you  hear  upon  what  pacific  object  I  am  broaght 
hither,  and  by  what  peaceful  means  these  wars  may  be  put  an 
end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  been  to  me 
a  civil  and  respectful  guardian ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  forbear 
him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for  which  he  has  brought  me 
hither." 

''  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in  the  same 
breath,  would  itself  be  cause  enough  for  instant  death,"  esid 
the  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle ;  '^  but  you  command,  lady,  and 
I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  causes  of  complaint 
against  him,  the  least  of  which  were  good  warrant,  had  he  a 
thousand  lives,  for  the  forfeiture  of  them  all." 

"  John  de  Walton,"  replied  TurnbuU,  "  this  lady  well  knows 
that  no  fear  of  thee  operates  in  my  mind  to  render  this  a  peace- 
ful meeting;  and  were  I  not  withheld  by  other  circumstances 
of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas  as  well  as  thyself,  I  should 
have  no  more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost  thou  couldst  do,  than 
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I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sapling  to  the  earth  it  grows 
upon," 

So  saying,  Michael  Tumbnll  raised  his  battle-axe,  and  struck 
from  a  neighbourmg  oak-tree  a  branch,  welhiigh  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  which  (with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves)  rushed  to  the 
ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman,  giving  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and  the  strength 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow,"  said 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  '*  since  it  is  the  lady's  pleasure  that  such 
should  be  tiie  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to  say  to 
me  respecting  her?" 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Tumbull,  "  my  words  are  few,  but 
mark  them.  Sir  Englishman.  The  Lady  Augusta  Berkely, 
wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prisoner  of  the  noble 
Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Castle  and  lordship, 
and  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty  of  this  lady 
the  following  conditions,  being  in  all  respects  such  as  good  and 
lawful  warfare  entitles  a  knight  to  exact.  That  is  to  say,  in 
all  honour  and  safety  the  Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Castle  of  Douglas 
itself,  together  with  all  out-posts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in 
the  same  situation,  and  containing  the  same  provisions  and  ar- 
tillery, as  are  now  within  their  walls ;  and  the  space  of  a  month 
of  truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  John 
de  Walton  farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both 
parts,  having  first  pUghted  their  knightly  word  and  oath,  that 
in  the  exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  castle, 
lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that  every 
other  subject  of  dispute  shall,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  noble  knights 
foresaid,  be  honourably  compounded  and  agreed  betwixt  them ; 
or  at  their  pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat  according 
to  usage,  and  in  a  fair  field,  before  any  honourable  person,  that 
may  possess  power  enough  to  preside." 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  at  hearing  the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  cartel ;  he 
looked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  that  aspect  of  despair 
with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed  to  see  his  guardian 
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angel  prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind  also  similar 
ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained  a  concession  of  what  she  had 
considered  as  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  but  under  conditions 
disgraceful  to  her  lover,  like  the  cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore, 
which  was  a  barrier  between  our  first  parents  and  the  blessings 
of  Paradise.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
broke  silence  in  these  words : — 

"  Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condition  be  im- 
posed upon  me,  having  for  its  object  your  fireedom ;  and  if  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  already  standing  under  those  obligations  to 
you,  which  he  is  proud  of  acknowledging,  should  yet  hesitate 
on  accepting,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  must  ensure  your 
restoration  to  freedom  and  independence ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the 
words  now  spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  ear  without  reaching 
to  my  understanding,  and  I  must  pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely  for 
pardon  if  I  take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a  short  space." 

"  And  I,"  replied  TumbuU,  "  have  only  power  to  allow  you 
half  an  hour  for  the  consideration  of  an  offer,  in  accepting  which, 
methinks,  you  should  jump  shoulder-height  instead  of  asking 
any  time  for  reflection.  What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save  w^hat 
your  duty  as  a  knight  implicitly  obliges  you  to?  You  have 
engaged  yourself  to  become  the  agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in 
holding  Douglas  Castle,  as  his  commander,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the^  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  who 
never,  as  a  community  or  as  an  individual,  were  guilty  of  the 
least  injury  towards  you ;  you  are  therefore  prosecuting  a  &lae 
path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  your  lady  is  now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to 
you,  with  a  fiJl  assurance  of  her  liberty  and  honour,  on  consi- 
deration of  your  withdrawing  firom  the  unjust  line  of  conduct, 
in  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudentiy  engaged. 
If  you  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour,  and  the 
lady's  happiness,  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  yon  have  done 
everytiiing  in  your  power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom,  thus 
irritated,  it  is  most  probable  you  may  find  such." 

'^  It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight,  '^  that  I  shall 
learn  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which  Douglas  will  explain  the 
laws  of  war,  or  De  Walton  receive  them  at  his  dictating." 

"  I  am  not,  then,"  said  Tumbull,  "  received  as  a  friendly 
messenger?    Farewell,  and  think  of  this  lady  as  being  in  any 
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hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  while  you  make  up  at  leisure 
your  mind  upon  the  message  I  have  brought  you.  Come, 
madam,  we  must  be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled  her, 
as  if  to  force  her  to  withdraw.  The  lady  had  stood  motionless, 
and  almost  senseless,  while  these  speeches  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  warriors;  but  when  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael 
Tumbull,  she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside  herself  with 
fear—"  Help  me,  De  Walton ! " 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the  forester  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  dealt  him  with  his  long  sword,  almost  at 
unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which  he  was  so 
wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thicket,  and  De  Wal- 
ton was  about  to  despatch  him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
anxious  cry  of  the  lady — "  Alas !  De  Walton,  what  have  you 
done?  This  man  was  only  an  ambassador,  and  should  have 
passed  free  from  injury,  while  he  confined  himself  to  the  deli- 
very of  what  he  was  charged  with ;  and  if  thou  hast  slain  liim, 
who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the  vengeance  exacted ! " 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the  huntsman  from 
the  effects  of  the  blows  he  had  received :  he  sprung  on  his  feet, 
saying — "  Never  mind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming  the  means 
of  making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste,  spoke  without 
^ving  me  warning  and  defiance,  which  gave  him  an  advantage 
which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have  scorned  to  have  taken 
in  such  a  case.  I  will  renew  the  combat  on  fairer  terms,  or 
call  another  champion,  as  the  knight  pleases."  With  these 
words  he  disappeared. 

"  Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts,"  answered  the 
knight,  "  but  believe,  that  if  we  regain  together  the  shelter  of 
Douglas  Castle,  and  the  safeguard  of  Saint  George's  Cross,  thou 
mayst  laugh  at  all.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  what  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-like  blindness  which 
did  not  recognise  the  sun  while  under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the 
task  cannot  be  named  too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve 
which  I  shall  not  willingly  undertake,  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  my  grievous  fault." 

"  Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  "  it  is  not  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  our  lives  are  for  the  moment  at  stake,  that 
quarrels  upon  slighter  topics  are  to  be  recurred  to.     I  can  tell 
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you,  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the  Scots  are  in  arms  in  this 
vicinity,  and  that  even  the  earth  has  yawned,  to  conceal  them 
from  the  sight  of  your  garrison." 

'*  Let  it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  *'  and  suffer 
every  fiend  in  the  infernal  abyss  to  escape  from  his  prison- 
house  and  reinforce  our  enemies — still,  fairest,  having  received 
in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked 
from  my  heels  by  the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my  horse's  head 
to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these  ruffians  can  assemble, 
either  upon  earth  or  from  underneath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy 
them  all  to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words,  in 
something  of  an  exalted  tone,  a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in  black 
armour  of  the  simplest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that  part  of 
the  thicket  where  Tumbull  had  disappeared.  *'  I  am,"  he  said, 
*^  James  of  Douglas,  and  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I,  the 
challenged,  name  the  arms  our  knightly  weapons  as  we  now 
wear  them,  and  our  place  of  combat  this  field  or  dingle,  called 
the  Bloody  Sykes,  the  time  being  instant,  and  the  combatants, 
like  true  knights,  foregoing  each  advantage  on  either  side."* 

'^  So  be  it,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  English  knight,  who, 
though  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  so  sudden  an  encoun- 
ter with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young  Douglas,  was  too 
proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to  the 
lady  to  retire  behind  him,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at  liberty  from  the  forester, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and  prepared  attitude 
of  offence,  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful 
one,  for  the  courage  and  skill  both  of  the  native  Lord  of  Dou- 
glas Dale,  and  of  De  Walton,  were  among  the  most  renowned 
of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of  chivalry  could  hardly 
have  produced  two  knights  more  famous.  Their  blows  fell  as 
if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine,  where  they  were  met  and  par- 
ried with  equal  strength  and  dexterity ;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would 

*  The  ominous  namo  of  Bloodmire-sink  or  Syke,  marks  a  narrow  hoUow  to  tli« 
north-west  of  Doaglas  Castle,  from  which  it  is  distant  ahont  the  third  of  a  mile. 
Mr.  Haddow  states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  was  given  in  con- 
sequence of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  intercepted  and  slain  pari  of 
the  garrison  of  the  castle,  while  De  Walton  was  in  command. 
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be  gained  by  either  combatant  over  ihe  other.  An  instant 
they  stopped  by  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
purpose  of  takhig  breath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  '^  I  beg 
diat  this  noble  lady  may  understand,  that  her  own  freedom  is 
no  way  concerned  in  the  present  contest,  which  entirely  regards 
the  injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by  his  na- 
tion of  England,  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  and  to  my  own 
natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  but 
in  what  circumstances  do  you  place  me,  if  you  deprive  me  of 
my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and  leave  me  alone  in  a 
foreign  land?" 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  replied  Sir 
James,  "  the  Douglas  himself,  lady,  will  safely  restore  thee  to 
thy  native  land ;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury  for  which 
he  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon ; 
and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest  admission 
that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present  strife,  were  it  only 
by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas 
wiU  renounce  every  purpose  on  his  part  which  can  touch  the 
lady's  honour  or  safety,  and  the  combat  may  be  suspended  until 
the  national  quarrel  again  brings  us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady, 
although  she  did  not  speak,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  which 
plainly  expressed  how  much  she  wished  that  he  would  choose 
die  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples 
prevented  his  bringing  the  case  to  so  favourable  an  arbitre- 
ment. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  replied, 
**  that  he  compromised,  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  own  honour, 
or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may  end  in  my  defeat,  or 
rather  death,  and  in  that  case  my  earthly  prospects  are  closed, 
and  I  resign  to  Douglas,  with  my  last  breath,  the  charge  of 
the  lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he  will  defend  her  with  his 
life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing  her  with  safety  in  the  halls 
of  her  fathers.  But  while  I  survive,  she  may  have  a  better, 
but  will  not  need  another  protector  than  he  who  is  honour- 
ed by  being  her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield  up,  were  it  a 
plume  from  my  helmet,  implying  that  I  have  maintained  an 
unjust  quarrel,  either  in  the  cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest 
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of  her  daughters.  Thus  far  alone  I  will  concede  to  Douglas 
— ^an  instant  truce,  provided  the  lady  shall  not  be  interrupted 
in  her  retreat  to  England,  and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon 
another  day.  The  castle  and  territory  of  Douglas  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the 
rightful  governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my  eye- 
lids are  unclosed.*' 

"  Time  flies,"  said  Douglas,  "  without  waiting  for  our  re- 
solves ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  motions  of  such  value  as 
that  which  is  passing  with  every  breath  of  vital  air  which  we 
presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that 
which  can  be  as  well  finished  to-day?  Will  our  swords  be 
sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them,  than  they  are  at 
this  moment?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can  do  to 
succour  a  lady  in  distress ;  but  he  will  not  grant  to  her  knight 
the  slightest  mark  of  deference,  which  Sir  John  de  Walton 
vainly  supposes  himself  able  to  extort  by  force  of  arms."" 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  in  mortal 
combat,  and  the  lady  felt  uncertain  whether  she  should  attempt 
her  escape  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  wood,  or  abide  the 
issue  of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to  see 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  than  any  other  consideration, 
which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if  fascinated,  upon  the  spot, 
where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by 
two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last 
the  lady  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  combat,  by  appealing 
to  the  bells  which  began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the  day, 
which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said — "  for  your  own  sakes,  and 
for  that  of  lady's  love,  and  the  duties  of  chivalry,  hold  your 
hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chance,  that  where  strength 
is  BO  equal,  means  will  be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a 
solid  peace.  Think  this  is  Pahn  Sunday,  and  will  you  defile 
with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of  Christianity  I  Intermit 
your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the  nearest  church,  bear- 
ing with  you  branches,  not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  eartiily 
conquerors,  but  as  rendering  due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the 
blessed  Church,  and  the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion." 

"  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  holy 
church  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  when  I  was  so  for- 
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tunate  as  to  meet  you  at  this  place ;  nor  do  I  object  to  proceed 
thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  not  to 
find  there  friends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with  assurance 
of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  combat  which  is  now 
broken  off,  to  be  resumed  after  the  service  of  the  day." 

''  I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  ^'  to  a  truce  for  such  short 
space ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  there  may  be  good  Christians  enough 
at  the  church,  who  will  not  see  their  master  overpowered  by 
odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the  chance  of  what 
Heaven  shall  please  to  send  us.'* 

From  these  words  Sir  John  de  Walton  little  doubted  that 
Douglas  had  assured  himself  of  a  party  among  those  who  should 
there  assemble ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so  many  of  the  garrison 
being  present  as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at  rising ;  and  the 
risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since  he  should  thereby 
secure  an  opportunity  to  place  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  in 
safety,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her  liberty  depend  on  the 
event  of  a  general  conflict,  instead  of  the  precarious  issue  of  a 
combat  between  himself  and  Douglas. 

Both  these  distinguished  knights  were  inwardly  of  opinion, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  lady,  though  it  relieved  them  from 
their  present  conflict,  by  no  means  bound  them  to  abstain  from 
the  consequences  which  an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their 
general  strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superiority,  in  some 
degree  provided  for  by  their  previous  proceedings.  Sir  John 
de  Walton  made  ahnost  certain  of  meeting  with  several  of  his 
bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing 
the  woods  by  his  direction ;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  not  ventured  hhnself  m  person,  where  a  price  Z  sei 
upon  his  head,  without  being  attended  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  approved  adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  stationed  for  mutual  support.  Each,  therefore, 
entertained  well-grounded  hopes,  that  by  adopting  the  truce 
proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  anta- 
gonist, although  neither  exactly  knew  in  what  manner  or  to 
what  extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

HIb  talk  was  of  another  world — his  bodiments 

Strang^,  donbtlii],  and  mysterious;  those  who  heard  him 

Listen'd  as  to  a  man  in  feyerish  dreams, 

Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the  present, 

And  matters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  vision. 

Old  Plat. 

On  the  same  Palm  Sunday,  when  De  Walton  and  Douglas 
measured  together  their  mighty  swords,  the  minstrel  Bertram 
was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book  of  Prophecies,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  supposed  composition  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  but  not  without  many  anxieties  as  to  the  &te  of  his 
lady,  and  the  events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  a 
minstrel  he  was  desirous  of  an  auditor  to  enter  into  the  discove- 
ries which  he  should  make  in  that  mystic  volume,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  passing  away  the  time  ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  fur- 
nished him,  in  GUbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  with  one  who  was 
well  contented  to  play  the  listener  "  from  mom  to  dewy  eve," 
provided  a  flask  of  Gascon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of  good  English 
ale,  remained  on  the  board.  It  may  be  remembered  that  De 
Walton,  when  he  dismissed  the  miustrel  from  the  dungeon,  was 
sensible  that  he  owed  him  some  compensation  for  the  causeless 
suspicion  which  had  dictated  his  imprisonment,  more  particu- 
larly as  he  was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the 
faithfiil  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  and  the 
person  who  was  moreover  likely  to  know  all  the  motives  and 
circumstances  of  her  Scottish  journey.  To  secure  his  good 
wishes  was,  therefore,  politic ;  and  De  Walton  had  intimated 
to  his  faithful  archer  that  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion  of 
Bertram,  but  at  the  same  time  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  good  humour  with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  his 
adherents.     Greenleaf  accordingly  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
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mindy  that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen  with 
patience  and  conunendation  to  the  lays  which  he  liked  best  to 
sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most  loved  to  tell ;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  his  master  s  commands,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good  liquor,  as 
could  not  &il  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of  bearing  a 
long  interview  with  the  minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  proposed  to 
confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  breakfast,  which,  if  it 
pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cup  of  sack,  and, 
having  his  master's  conunanda  to  show  the  minstrel  any  thing 
about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish  to  see,  refresh  their  over- 
wearied spirits  by  attending  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
to  the  service  of  the  day,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
of  peculiar  sanctity.  Against  such  a  proposal  the  minstrel,  a 
good  Christian  by  profession,  and,  by  his  connexion  with  the 
joyons  science,  a  good  fellow,  having  no  objections  to  offer,  the 
two  comrades,  who  had  formerly  little  good-will  towards  each 
other,  commenced  their  morning's  repast  on  that  fated  Palm 
Sunday,  with  all  manner  of  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 

"  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the  archer,  "  that 
my  master  in  any  respect  disparages  your  worth  or  rank  in 
referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so  poor  a  man  as 
myself.  It  is  true  I  am  no  officer  of  this  garrison ;  yet  for  an 
old  archer,  who,  for  these  thirty  years,  has  lived  by  bow  and 
bowstring,  I  do  not  (Our  Lady  make  me  thankful  1)  hold  less 
share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  other  approved  good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those 
giddy  young  men  on  whom  commissions  are  conferred,  and  to 
whom  confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account  of  what  they 
have  done,  but  what  their  ancestors  have  done  before  them,  I 
pray  you  to  notice  among  them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head 
in  De  Walton's  absence,  and  who  bears  the  honoured  name  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  this  knight  has  also  a  brisk 
young  page,  whom  men  call  Fabian  Harbothel." 

"  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies  ?"  an- 
swered the  minstrel ;  "  I  should  have  judged  differently,  having 
never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a  young  man  more 
courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you  named.'* 

VOL.  XXV.  2  B 
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"  I  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  bo/'  said  the  archer,  has* 
tening  to  amend  the  false  step  which  he  had  made ;  '^  but  in 
order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  conform 
to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  advice  of  experienced  old 
soldiers  in  the  emergencies  which  may  present  themselves ;  and 
not  believing,  that  the  knowledge  which  it  takes  many  years  of 
observation  to  acquire,  can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  of 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words,  '  Rise  up.  Sir  Arthur* 
— or  however  the  case  may  be." 

"  Doubt  not,  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  "  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  conversing  with  men  of 
experience  like  you :  it  benefiteth  men  of  every  persuasion,  and  I 
myself  am  oft  reduced  to  lament  my  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  armorial  bearings,  signs,  and  cognizances,  and  would  right  fain 
have  thy  assistance,  where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  the  names 
of  places,  of  persons,  and  description  of  banners  and  emblems  by 
which  great  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  present  task." 

^*  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer,  "  I  have  seen 
right  many,  and  can  assign,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  the  name  of 
the  leader  to  the  emblem  under  which  he  musters  his  followers ; 
nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  understand 
what  you  call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted  authority  of 
old  painted  books,  expositions  of  dreams,  oracles,  revelations, 
invocations  of  damned  spirits,  judicials,  astrologicals,  and  other 
gross  and  palpable  offences,  whereby  men,  pretending  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common  people, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council ;  not  however, 
that  I  suspect  you,  worthy  minstrel,  of  busying  yourself  with 
these  attempts  to  explain  friturity,  which  are  dangerous  attempts, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal,  and  part  of  treason." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  minstzel ; 
"  yet  it  applieth  not  to  books  and  manuscripts  such  as  I  have 
been  consulting ;  part  of  which  things  therein  written  having 
already  come  to  pass,  authorize  us  surely  to  expect  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rest ;  nor  would  I  have  much  difficulty  in  showing 
you  from  this  volume,  that  enough  has  been  already  proved 
true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  certainty  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  remains," 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer,  who 
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entertained  little  more  thto  a  soldier's  belief  respecting  pro- 
phecies and  auguries,  bat  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to  contradict 
the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by 
Sir  John  de  Walton  to  comply  with  his  humour.  Accordingly 
the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses,  which,  in  our  time,  the  ablest 
interpreter  could  not  make  sense  out  of. 

'*  When  the  cock  crows,  keep  weU  his  comb, 
For  the  fox  and  the  folnuurt  they  are  false  both. 
When  the  raven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together, 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  sha]!  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  they  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rags  and  reives, 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  lonping  on  their  horse; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoiled  full  near, 
And  the  Abbeys  be  bnmt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed ; 
They  shall  bum  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make ; 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is : 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  is  none. 
Then  falset  shall  have  foot  fully  five  years ; 
Then  truth  surely  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippcn  toother; 
The  one  cousing  shall  not  trust  the  other, 
Not  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son; 
For  to  have  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 

&c.    &c.    &c. 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognostications,  which 
were  not  the  less  wearisome  that  they  were,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  unintelligible ;  at  the  same  time  subduing  his  Hotspur- 
like disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals 
comforting  himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine  flagon,  and 
enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither  understood  nor  took  in- 
.terest  in.  Meanwhile  the  minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explana- 
tion of  the  dubious  and  imperfect  vaticinations  of  which  we  have 
given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

"  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "  a  more  exact  de- 
scription of  the  miseries  which  have  passed  over  Scotland  in 
these  latter  days  ?  Have  not  these  the  raven  and  rook,  the  fox 
and  the  fulmart,  explained;  either  because  the  nature  of  the 
birds  or  beasts  bear  an  individual  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners,  or  otherwise  are 
bodied  forth  by  actual  blazonry:  on  their  shields,  and  come  openly 
into  the  field  to  ravage  and  destroy  ?  Is  not  the  total  disunion 
of  the  land  plainly  indicated  by  these  words,  that  connexions  of 
blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall  not  trust  each 
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other,  and  that  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting  faith  in 
their  natural  connexion,  shall  seek  each  other's  life,  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  inheritance  ?  The  leal  mm  of  Lothian  are  distinctly 
mentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there  is  plainly  allusion  to  the 
other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles.  The  death  of  this 
last  William  is  obscurely  intimated  under  the  type  of  a  hound, 
which  was  that  good  lord's  occasional  cognizance. 

'  The  bound  tbat  was  harm'd  then  mozzled  Bhall  be, 
Who  loved  bim  worst  sball  weep  for  his  wreck ; 
Tet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race, 
That  mdely  sball  roar,  and  mle  tbe  wbole  north, 
And  quit  tbe  wbole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  done. 
Though  be  from  bis  bold  be  kept  back  awhile. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  barrest  morning  at  Eldoun  bills.' 

'*  This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel, 
'*  and  which  flies  as  directly  to  its  mark  as  one  of  your  own 
arrows,  although  there  may  be  some  want  of  wisdom  in  makmg 
the  direct  explication.  Being,  however,  upon  assurance  with 
you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion  this  lion's 
whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means  this  same  celebrated  Scottish 
prince,  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  though  repeatedly  defeated,  has 
still,  while  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  enemies 
of  every  sort,  maintained  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, in  despite  of  King  Edward,  now  reigning." 

"  Minstrel,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  you  are  my  guest,  and 
we  have  sat  down  together  as  friends  to  this  simple  meal  in  good 
comradeship.  I  must  tell  thee,  however,  though  I  am  loth  to 
disturb  our  harmony,  that  thou  art  the  first  who  hast  adven* 
tured  to  speak  a  word  before  Gilbert  Greenleaf  in  favour  of 
that  outlawed  traitor,  Robert  Bruce,  who  has  by  his  seditions 
so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  realm.  Take  my  advice,  and 
be  silent  on  this  topic ;  for,  believe  me,  the  sword  of  a  true 
English  archer  will  spring  from  its  scabbard  without  consent  of 
its  master,  should  it  hear  aught  said  to  the  disparagement  of 
bonny  St.  George  and  his  ruddy  cross ;  nor  shall  the  authority 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  any  other  prophet  in  Scotland, 
England,  or  Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  such  un- 
becoming predictions." 

« I  were  loth  to  give  offence  at  any  time,"  said  the  min- 
fitrel,  "  much  more  to  provoke  you  to  anger,  when  I  am  in 
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the  very  act  of  experiencmg  your  hospitality.  1  trust,  how- 
ever, you  will  remember  that  I  do  not  come  your  uninvited 
guest,  and  that  if  I  speak  to  you  of  future  events,  I  do  so 
without  having  the  least  intention  to  add  my  endeavour  to 
bring  them  to  pass;  for,  God  knows,  it  is  many  years  since 
my  sincere  prayer  has  been  for  peace  and  happiness  to  all  men, 
and  particularly  honour  and  happiness  to  the  land  of  Bowmen, 
in  which  I  was  bom,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  remember  in 
my  prayers  beyond  all  other  nations  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,"  said  the  archer ;  "  for  so  you 
shall  best  maiTit>ain  your  bounden  duty  to  the  fair  land  of  your 
birth,  which  is  the  richest  that  the  sun  shines  upon.  Some- 
thing, however,  I  would  know,  if  it  suits  with  your  pleasure 
to  tell  me,  and  that  is,  whether  you  find  anything  in  these 
rude  rhymes  appearing  to  affect  the  safety  of  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  where  we  now  are? — ^for,  mark  me,  Sir  Minstrel,  I 
have  observed  that  these  mouldering  parchments,  when  or  by 
whomsoever  composed,  have  so  far  a  certain  coincidence  with 
the  truth,  that  when  such  predictions  which  they  contain  are 
spread  abroad  in  the  country,  and  create  rumours  of  plots,  con- 
spiracies, and  bloody  wars,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  the  very 
mischance*  which  they  would  be  thought  only  to  predict." 

"  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to 
choose  a  prophecy  for  my  theme,  which  had  reference  to  any 
attack  on  this  garrison ;  for  in  such  case  I  should,  according  to 
your  ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  of  endeavouring  to  for- 
ward what  no  person  could  more  heartily  regret  than  myself." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the  archer,  "  that 
it  shall  not  be  thus  with  thee ;  for  I  neither  will  myself  con- 
ceive ill  of  thee,  nor  report  thee  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  as 
meditating  harm  against  him  or  his  garrison — ^nor,  to  speak 
truth,  would  Sir  John  de  Walton  be  willing  to  believe  any 
one  who  did.  He  thinks  highly,  and  no  doubt  deservedly,  of 
thy  good  faith  towards  thy  lady,  and  would  conceive  it  unjust 
to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  one  who  has  given  evidence  of  his 
willingness  to  meet  death  rather  than  betray  the  least  secret  of 
his  mistress." 

"  In  preserving  her  secret,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  only  discharged 
the  duty  of  a  faithful  servctnt,  leaving  it  to  her  to  judge  how 
long  such  a  secret  ought  to  be  preserved ;  for  a  faithful  servant 
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ought  to  think  as  little  of  the  issue  towards  himself  of  the  com- 
mission which  he  bears,  as  the  band  of  flock  silk  concerns  itself 
with  the  secret  of  the  letter  which  it  seciu^es.  And,  touching 
your  question — ^I  have  no  objections,  although  merely  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity,  to  unfold  to  you  that  these  old  prophecies  do 
contain  some  intimations  of  wars  befalling  in  Douglas  Dale, 
between  an  haggard,  or  ¥dld  hawk,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
cognizance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  mart- 
lets, which  is  the  cognizance  of  the  Douglas ;  and  more  par- 
ticulars I  could  tell  of  these  onslaughts,  did  I  know  whereabouts 
is  a  place  in  these  woods  termed  Bloody  Sykes,  the  scene  also, 
as  I  comprehend,  of  slaughter  and  death,  between  the  followers 
of  the  three  stars  and  those  who  hold  the  part  of  the  Saxon, 
or  King  of  England/* 

"  Such  a  place,"  replied  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  "  I  have  heard 
often  mentioned  by  that  name  among  the  natives  of  these 
parts ;  nevertheless  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  discover  the  predse 
spot,  as  these  wily  Scots  conceal  from  us  with  care  every  thing 
respecting  the  geography  of  theu-  country,  as  it  is  called  by 
learned  men ;  but  we  may  here  mention  the  Bloody  Sykes, 
Bottomless  Myre,  and  other  places,  as  portentous  names,  to 
which  their  traditions  attach  some  signification  of  war  and 
slaughter.  If  it  suits  your  wish,  however,  we  can,  on  our  way 
to  the  church,  try  to  find  this  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  which 
I  doubt  not  we  shall  trace  out  long  before  the  traitors  who  me-, 
ditate  an  attack  upon  us  will  find  a  power  sufficient  for  the 
attempt" 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  and  archer,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
by  this  time  reasonably  well  refireshed  with  wine,  marched  out 
of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  without  waiting  for  others  of  the  gar- 
rison, resolving  to  seek  the  dingle  bearing  the  ominous  name 
of  Bloody  Sykes,  concerning  which  the  archer  only  knew  that 
by  mere  accident  he  had  heard  of  a  place  bearing  such  a  name, 
at  the  hunting  match  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  and  knew  that  it  lay  in  the  woods  somewhere  near  the 
town  of  Douglas^  and  in  the  vicinage  of  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hot9pur,    1  cannot  chooae ;  sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clipt-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  coaching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff. 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

Knro  Hbbbt  IV. 

The  conversation  between  the  minstrel  and  the  ancient 
archer  naturally  pursued  a  train  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  which  Gilbert  Greenleaf  by  degrees 
took  a  larger  share  than  was  apparently  consistent  with  his 
habits  and  education ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  as  he  exerted 
himself  to  recall  the  recognisances  of  military  chieftams,  their 
war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  types  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle,  and  might  undoubtedly  be  indicated  in 
prophetic  rhymes,  he  began  to  experience  the  pleasure  which 
most  men  entertain  when  they  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
possessed  of  a  faculty  which  the  moment  calls  upon  them  to 
employ,  and  renders  them  important  in  the  possession  of.  The 
minstrers  sound  good  sense  was  certainly  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes  displayed  by  his  companion,  as 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  willingness  to  make  show  of  his  newly 
discovered  &culty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call 
to  mind  the  prejudices  which  he  had  nourished  during  his  whole 
life  against  minstrels,  who,  with  the  train  of  legends  and  fables, 
were  the  more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived  firom 
the  "  North  Countrie." 

As  they  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another,  the 
minstrel  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  Scottish  vota- 
ries whom  they  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  the 
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church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they  carried, 
to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of  these  the 
archer  put  a  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found — ^but  all  seemed 
either  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it, 
for  which  they  found  some  pretext  in  the  jolly  archer's  manner 
of  interrogation,  which  savoured  a  good  deal  of  the  genial 
breakfast.  The  general  answer  was,  that  they  knew  no  such 
place,  or  had  other  matters  to  attend  to  upon  the  mom  of  a 
holy-tide  than  answering  frivolous  questions.  At  last,  when, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  almost  ap- 
proached to  suUenness,  the  minstrel  remarked  it,  observing  that 
there  was  ever  some  mischief  on  foot  when  the  people  of  this 
country  could  not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their  betters,  which  is 
usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be 
making  a  strong  muster  for  tlie  service  of  Palm  Sunday. 

"  You  will  doubtless.  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel, 
"  make  yoiu:  report  to  your  knight  accordingly ;  for  I  promise 
you,  that  if  you  do  not,  I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom  is  also 
concerned,  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Sir  John  de 
Walton  the  circumstances  which  make  me  entertain  suspicion 
of  this  extraordinary  confluence  of  Scottish  men,  and  the  surli- 
ness which  has  replaced  their  wonted  courtesy  of  manners.'' 

''  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,'*  replied  the  archer,  displeased  at  Ber- 
tram's interference,  '*  believe  me,  that  armies  have  ere  now  de- 
pended on  my  report  to  the  general,  which  has  always  been  per- 
spicuous and  clear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war.  Your  walk, 
my  worthy  friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  department,  such  as 
affairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  prophecies,  and  the  like,  in  which  it 
is  far  from  my  thoughts  to  contend  with  you ;  but  credit  me,  it 
will  be  most  for  the  reputation  of  both,  Uiat  we  do  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  what  concerns  each  other." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel ;  "  but 
I  would  wish  that  a  speedy  return  should  be  made  to  the  castle, 
in  order  to  ask  Sir  John  de  Walton's  opinion  of  that  which  we 
have  but  just  seen." 

"  To  tiiis,"  replied  Greenleaf,  "  there  can  be  no  objection ; 
but,  would  you  seek  the  governor  at  the  hour  which  now  is, 
you  will  find  him  most  readily  by  going  to  the  church  of  Doug- 
las, to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as  the  pre- 
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sent,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  officers,  to  ensure,  by  his 
presence,  that  no  tumult  arise  (of  which  there  is  no  little  dread) 
between  the  English  and  the  Scottish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to 
our  original  intention  of  attending  the  service  of  the  day,  and 
we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  these  entangled  woods,  and  gain  the 
shortest  road  to  the  church  of  Douglas." 

^*  Let  us  go,  then,  with  all  despatch,*'  said  the  minstrel ;  "and 
with  the  greater  haste,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  something 
has  passed  on  this  very  spot  this  morning,  which  argues  that 
the  Christian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  not  been  inviolably  ob- 
served. What  mean  these  drops  of  blood?'*  alluding  to  those 
which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  TumbuU — "  Wherefore  is 
the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep  tints,  the  footsteps  of  armed 
men  advancing  and  retreating,  doabtless,  according  to  the 
chances  of  a  fierce  and  heady  conflict?" 

"By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  "I  must  own  that 
thou  seest  clear.  What  were  my  eyes  made  of  when  they  per- 
mitted thee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  these  signs  of  conflict  ? 
Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I  ought  to  remember, 
seeing  my  knight  assumed  it,  or  at  least  permitted  me  to  place 
it  in  his  hehnet,  this  mommg,  in  sign  of  retummg  hope,  from 
the  liveliness  of  its  colom*.  But  here  it  lies,  shorn  from  his 
head,  and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no  friendly  hand.  Come,  friend, 
to  the  church — ^to  the  chm-ch — and  thou  shalt  have  my  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  be  supported  when 
in  danger." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town  of  Douglas,  entering  at 
the  southern  gate,  and  up  the  very  street  in  which  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence  had  charged  the  Phantom  Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  frilly,  that  the  church  of  Douglas  had 
originally  been  a  stately  Gothic  building,  whose  towers,  arising 
high  above  the  walls  of  the  town,  bore  witness  to  the  grandeur 
of  its  original  construction.  It  was  now  partly  ruinous,  and 
the  small  portion  of  open  space  which  was  retained  for  public 
worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family  msle  where  its  deceased 
lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and  the  strife  of  war.  From 
the  open  ground  in  the  front  of  the  building,  their  eye  could 
pursue  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Douglas, 
which  approached  the  town  from  the  south-west,  bordered  by  a 
line  of  hills  fantastically  diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  in 
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many  places  covered  with  copsewood,  which  descended  towards 
the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled  and  intricate  wood- 
land by  which  the  town  was  surrounded.  The  river  itself, 
sweeping  round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from  thenoe 
northward,  supplied  that  large  inundation  or  artificial  piece  of 
water  which  we  have  ahready  mentioned.  Several  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  bearing  willow  branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  repre- 
sent the  palms  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wan- 
dering in  the  churchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of  some 
person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars, 
come  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the  solemnity.  At  the 
moment  ahnost  that  Bertram  and  his  companion  entered  the 
churchyard,  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  follow- 
ing Sir  John  de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  having  witnessed 
his  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of  Douglas,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  £Edthful  minstrel,  and  instantly  determined  to  regain  the 
company  of  tiiat  old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her 
fortunes,  and  trust  to  the  chance  afterwards  of  being  rejoined 
by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient  party  to  provide  for 
her  safety,  which  she  in  no  respect  doubted  it  would  be  his 
care  to  collect.  She  darted  away  accordingly  from  tiie  path  in 
which  she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the  place  where  Bertram, 
with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf,  were  making  some  en- 
quuies  of  tiie  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  whom  the  service 
of  the  day  had  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  meantime,  had  an  opportunity 
to  say  privately  to  her  faithfril  attendant  and  guide,  "  Take  no 
notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  but  take  heed,  if  possible,  that  we 
be  not  again  separated  from  each  other.''  Having  given  him 
this  hint,  she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  minstrel,  and 
that  he  presently  afterwards  looked  round  and  set  his  eye  upon 
her,  as,  muffled  in  her  pilgidm's  cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to 
another  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching 
himself  from  Greenleaf,  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affected  the 
faithful  minstrel  than  the  singular  mode  of  communication  which 
acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  safe,  and  at  liberty  to 
choose  her  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her  in 
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Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her  own  comitry  and 
domain.  He  would  gladly  have  approached  and  joined  her, 
bat  she  took  an  opportunity  by  a  sign  to  caution  lidm  against 
doing  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  remained  somewhat  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  of  bringing  her  under  the  notice 
of  his  new  Mend,  Greenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  pro- 
per to  busy  himself  so  as  to  gain  some  favour  with  the  knight 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  Meantime  the  old  archer 
continued  his  conversation  with  Bertram,  while  the  minstrel, 
like  many  other  men  similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his 
well-meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred  fathoms  under 
ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  ^ven  him  license  to  join  his 
mistress ;  but  all  he  had  in  his  power  was  to  approach  her  as 
near  as  he  could,  without  creating  any  suspicion. 

"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Greenleaf,  after 
looking  carefully  round,  "  that  we  may  prosecute  together  the 
theme  which  we  were  agitating  before  we  came  hither;  is  it 
not  your  opinion,  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this  very 
morning  for  some  of  those  -dangerous  attempts  which  they  have 
repeatedly  made,  and  which  are  so  carefully  guarded  against  by 
the  governors  placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by  our  good 
king  Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign?" 

"  I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  on  what  grounds  you 
found  such  an  apprehension,  or  what  you  see  here  in  the 
churchyard  different  &om  that  you  talked  of  as  we  approached 
it,  when  you  held  me  rather  in  scorn,  for  giving  way  to  some 
suspicions  of  the  same  kind." 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "  the  numbers  of  men 
with  strange  faces,  and  in  various  disguisements,  who  are  throng- 
ing about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually  so  solitary  ? 
Tonder,  for  example,  sits  a  boy  who  seems  to  shun  observa- 
tion, and  whose  dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never  been  shaped 
in  Scotland." 

"  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the  minstrel,  ob- 
serving that  the  archer  pointed  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
"  he  surely  affords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "  but  I  think  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  I  can  reach  him, 
that  there  are  many  persons  here,  who  in  outward  appearance 
neither  belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  country," 
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'^  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  *'  before  you  haraas  with  aocusa- 
tion  a  poor  young  man,  and  subject  him  to  the  consequenoes 
which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspicions  of  this  nature, 
how  many  circumstances  call  forUi  men  peculiarly  to  devotion 
at  this  period.  Not  only  is  this  the  time  of  the  triumphal  en« 
trance  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  into  Jerusalem, 
but  the  day  itself  is  called  Dominica  Confitentium,  or  the  Sun- 
day of  Confessors,  and  the  palm-tree,  or  the  box  and  yew, 
which  are  used  as  its  substitutes,  and  which  are  distribute  to 
the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distri- 
buted among  the  pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  Ash-Wednesday 
of  the  succeeding  year,  all  which  rites  and  ceremonies  in  our 
country  are  observed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  Church ;  nor 
ought  you,  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute 
those  as  guilty  of  designs  upon  your  garrison,  who  can  ascribe 
their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  day ;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approaching 
with  banner  and  cross,  and,  as  it  appears,  consisting  of  some 
churchman  of  rank  and  his  attendants ;  let  us  first  enquire 
who  he  is,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and 
rank  sufficient  security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  those  whom  piety  has  this  day  assembled  at  the  church  of 
Douglas." 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  recommended 
by  his  companion,  and  received  information  that  the  holy  man 
who  headed  the  procession,  was  no  other  than  the  diocesan  of 
the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  rites  with  which  the  day  was  to  be  sanctified. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dili^idated 
churchyard,  preceded  by  his  cross-bearers,  and  attended  by 
numbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and  other  evergreens,  used  on 
the  festivity  instead  of  palms.  Among  them  the  holy  father 
showered  his  blessing,  accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross,  which 
were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by  such  of  the  worshippers 
as  crowded  around  him  : — "  To  thee,  reverend  father,  we  apply 
for  pardon  for  our  offences,  which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess 
to  thee,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  pardon  fi-om  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  dignified  clerg3rman 
met  together,  exchanging  pious  greeting,  and  seemingly  intent 
upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the  day.     The  acclamations  of 
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the  coDgregatioD,  mingled  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  ofiSciating 
priest,  dispensing  the  sacred  ritual ;  the  whole  fonning  a  scene 
which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic  skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at 
once  imposing  and  affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  in  the 
churchyard,  as  well  as  a  number  who  issued  from  the  church, 
hastened  proudly  to  salute  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  rather 
ashamed  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  good  man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps  very  common  with 
old  Greenleaf,  who  at  this  moment  thrust  himself  forward  to 
share  in  those  spiritual  advantages  which  the  prelate  was  dis- 
pensing, Bertram  slipped  clear  of  his  English  friend,  and, 
gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  exchanged  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon  having  re- 
joined company.  On  a  sign  by  the  minstrel,  they  withdrew 
to  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst 
the  crowd,  in  which  ihey  were  favoured  by  the  dark  shadows 
of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung  round 
with  the  armorial  trophies  of  the  last  Lords  of  Douglas,  fur- 
nished rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously  desecrated  ruin, 
than  the  inside  of  a  holy  place ;  yet  some  care  appeared  to 
have  been  taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day.  At 
the  lower  end  hung  the  great  escutcheon  of  William  Lord  of 
Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England ;  around 
that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen 
ancestors,  and  a  deep  black  shadow  was  diffused  by  the  whole 
mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance  of  the  coronets,  or 
the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblasonry.  I 
need  not  say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  much  dismantled,  it  being  the  very  same  place  in  which 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton  ; 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the 
straggling  parties  whom  he  had  collected  and  brought  to  the 
church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an  attack  as 
well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de  Walton 
seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if 
unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in  quest  of,  which  the  reader 
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will  easily  understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of 
whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the  pressure  of  the  multitude.     At 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary  altar, 
by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow had  taken  his  place,  with  such  priests  and  attendants  as 
composed  his  episcopal  retinue.   His  suite  was  neither  numerous 
nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance  present  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order. 
When  he  laid  down,  however,  his  golden  cross,  at  the  stem 
command  of  the  King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood,  which 
he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less  authority,  nor 
command  less  awe  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese. 
The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered 
around,  seemed  to  watch  his  motions,  as  those  of  a  descended 
saint,  and  the  English  waited  in  mute  astonishment,  apprehen- 
sive that  at  some  unexpected  signal  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  them,  either  by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or  perhaps 
by  both  in  combination.     The  truth  is,  that  so  great  was  the 
devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  party  of  Bruce,  that  the  English  had  become  jeaJons 
of  permitting  them  to  interfere  even  with  those  ceremonies  of 
the  Chiu'ch  which  were  placed  under  their  proper  management, 
and  thence  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  ofiSciating 
at  a  high  festival  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  was  a  circumstance 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  unattended  both  with  wonder  and 
suspicion.     A  council  of  the  Chiu'ch,  however,  had  lately  called 
the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  on  the  festivity  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor 
Scottish  saw  the  ceremony  with  indifference.     An  unwonted 
silence  which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  filled,  as  it  appeared, 
with  persons  of  different  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  expectations, 
resembled  one  of  those  solemn  pauses  which  often  t^e  place 
before  a  strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  well  understood  to  be 
the  forerunners  of  some  dreadful  concussion  of  nature.     All 
animals,  according  to  their  various  natxu'e,  express  their  sense  of 
the  approaching  tempest ;  the  cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  pastures ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their  fold ;  and 
the  dull  stupor  of  universal  native,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, presages  its  speedily  awaking  into  general  convulsion  and 
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distnrbiBuice,  when  the  lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of 
the  diapason  of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  had  come  to 
the  church  in  arms,  at  the  summons  of  Douglas,  awaited  and 
expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack,  while  the  soldiers  of' 
the  English  garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives 
towards  them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when  the  well- 
known  shout  of  ''  Bows  and  bills ! "  should  give  signal  for  a 
general  conflict,  and  both  parties,  gazing  fiercely  upon  each 
other,  seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every  moment 
ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper  to  the  day ; 
he  paused  firom  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as  if  to  cal- 
culate whether  the.  turbulent  passions  of  those  around  him 
would  be  so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of  his  duties  being 
brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a  person 
advanced  towards  him  with  a  solemn  aiid  mournful  aspect,  and 
asked  if  the  reverend  father  could  detote  a  few  moments  to 
administer  comfort  to  a  dying  man,  who  was  lying  wounded 
close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst  a  still- 
ness which,  when  he  surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of  one  party, 
at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded  no  peaceable 
termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the 
messenger  to  show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission, 
attended  by  some  of  those  who  were  understood  to  be  foDowers 
of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspicious, 
in  the  interview  which  followed.  In  a  subterranean  vault  was 
deposited  the  person  of  a  large  tall  man,  whose  blood  flowed 
copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  streamed 
amongst  the  trusses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay ;  while  his  fea- 
tures exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  ferocity,  which  seemed 
prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more  savage  expression. 

The  reader  y^ill  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion was  no  other  than  Michael  Tumbull,  who,  wounded  in  the 
rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  by  some  of  his  fiiends 
upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by  way  of  couch, 
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to  live  or  die  as  he  best  could.  The  prelate,  on  entering  the 
vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  wounded  man 
to  the  state  of  his  spiritud  affairs,  and  assisting  him  to  such 
comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  directed  should  be  admi* 
nistered  to  departing  sinners.  The  words  exchanged  between 
them  were  of  that  grave  and. severe  character  which  passes  be« 
tween  the  ghostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  roll- 
ing away  from  the  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is  displaying 
itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and  thundering  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent 
that  retribution  which  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh  must  needs 
prepare  him  to  expect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meet- 
ings which  can  take  place  between  earthly  beings;  and  the 
coiurageous  character  of  the  Jedwood  forester,  as  well  as  the 
benevolent  and  pious  expression  of  the  old  churchman,  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  pathos  of  the  scene. 

"  TumbuU,"  ssdd  the  churchman,  "  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  brought  to 
this  situation  by  wounds  which  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  you 
must  consider  mortal.'* 

'^  Is  the  chase  ended,  then  ? "  said  the  Jedwood  man  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  care  not,  good  father,  for  I  think  I  have  borne  me  as 
becomes  a  gallant  quarry,  and  that  the  old  forest  has  lost  no 
credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit  or  in  bringing  to  bay ;  and  even 
in  this  last  matter,  methinks  this  gay  English  knight  would  not 
have  come  off  with  such  advantage  had  the  ground  on  which  we 
stood  been  alike  indifferent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of  his 
onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  tak^s  the  trouble 
to  examine,  that  poor  Michael  TumbulFs  foot  slipped  twice  in 
the  melee,  otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to  be  lying  here  in 
the  dead-thraw  ;•  while  yonder  southron  would  probably  have 
died  like  a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw,  in  his  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  from  vindic- 
tive thoughts  respecting  the  death  of  others,  and  endeavour  to 
fix  his  attention  upon  his  own  departure  from  existence,  whidi 
seemed  shortly  about  to  tske  place. 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  "  you,  father,  undoubt- 
edly know  best  what  is  fit  for  me  to  do  ;  yet  methinks  it  would 
not  be  very  well  with  me  if  I  had  prolonged  to  this  time  of  day 
the  task  of  revising  my  life,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny  that 

*  Or  death  agony. 
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mine  has  been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate  one.  But  you  will 
grant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a  brave  enemy  for  having  done 
me  an  injury,  and  show  me  the  man,  being  a  Scotchman  bom, 
and  having  a  natural  love  for  his  own  country,  who  hath  not, 
in  these  times,  rather  preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  feather,  or 
who  hath  not  been  more  conversant  with  drawn  blades  than  with 
jwayer-book  ;  and  you  yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in  our 
proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly 
had  the  countenance  of  the  sincere  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  whelher  we  have  not  been  exhorted  to  take  arms  and  make 
use  of  them  for  the  honour  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
defence  of  our  own  righto." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  "  such  have  been  our  ex- 
hortations towards  our  oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  I  now 
teach  you  a  different  doctrine  ;  nevertheless,  having  now  blood 
around  me,  and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray 
that  I  have  not  been  misled  from  the  true  path,  and  thus  be- 
<;ome  the  means  of  misdirecting  others.  May  Heaven  forgive 
me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  I  have  only  to  plead  my  sincere  and 
honest  intention  in  excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I 
may  have  given  to  you  and  others  touching  these  wars.  I  am 
conscious  that  encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your  swords  in  blood, 
I  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  character  of  my  pro- 
fession, which  enjoins  that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor  are  the 
occasion  of  its  being  shed.  .  May  Heaven  enable  us  to  obey  our 
duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  errors,  especially  such  as  have  oc- 
casioned the  death  or  distress  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  above 
all,  may  this  dying  Christian  become  aware  of  his  errors,  and 
-repent  with  sincerity,  of  having  done  to  others  that  which  he 
would  not  willingly  have  suffered  at  their  hand ! " 

"  For  that  matter,"  answered  Tumbull,  "  the  time  has  never 
been  when  I  would  not  exchange  a  blow  with  the  best  man 
who  ever  lived ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant  practice  of  the 
sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the 
Jedwood-axe,  which  the  English  call  a  partisan,  and  which  makes 
little  difference,  I  understand,  from  the  sword  and  poniard." 

"  The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  but  I  fear, 
my  friend,  that  life  taken  with  what  you  call  a  Jedwood-axe, 
gives  you  no  privilege  over  him  who  commito  the  same  deed, 
and  infficts  the  same  injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

VOL.  XXV.  2  c 
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^'  Nay,  worthy  father/'  said  the  penitent,  '^  I  must  own  that 
the  effect  of  the  weapons  is  the  same,  as  fitr  as  concerns  the 
man  who  suffers ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  information,  why  a 
Jedwood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  Ihe  custom  of  his  country, 
a  Jedwood-axe,  being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  offensive 
weapon  proper  to  bis  country  ?  " 

"  The  crime  of  murder,*'  said  the  bishop,  ''  consists  not  in 
the  weapon  with  which  the  crime  is  inflicted,  but  in  the  pain 
which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his  fellow  creature,  and  the 
breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into  heaven's  lovely 
and  peaceable  creation ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  repentance 
upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fisurly  expect  to  propitiate  Heaven 
for  your  offences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences which  are  denounced  in  Holy  Writ  against  those  by 
whom  man's  blood  shaU  be  shed." 

^^  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know  as 
well  as  any  one,  that  in  this  company,  and  in  this  very  church, 
there  are  upon  the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men, who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge  the  religious  du- 
ties of  the  day,  as  literaDy  to  bereave  each  other  of  their  lives, 
and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of  those  feuds  which  the 
two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against  each  other.  What 
conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like  me  to  hold  ?  Am  I  not  to 
raise  this  hand  against  the  English,  which  methinks  I  still  can 
make  a  tolerably  efficient  one— or-  am  I,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold  back 
my  sword  firom  the  slaughter  ?  Methinks  it  will  be  difficult,  per- 
haps altogether  impossible,  for  me  to  do  so ;  but  if  such  is  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven,  and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  un- 
questionably I  must  do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your  direc- 
tions, as  of  one  who  has  a  right  and  title  to  direct  us  in  every 
dilemma,  or  case,  aa  they  term  it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  my  duty,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  giye  no  occasion  this  day  for  the  shedding 
of  blood,  or  the  breach  of  peace ;  and  I  must  charge  you,  as 
my  penitent,  that  upon  your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister 
any  occasion  to  affiray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  maintaining  such 
in  your  own  person,  or  inciting  others  to  the  same ;  for  by  fol- 
lowing a  different  course  of  advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  would  act  sinfully  and  out  of  character," 
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"  So  I  win  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  father,"  answered 
the  huntsman ;  '^  nevertheless,  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  in  my 
favour  that  I  am  the  first  person  bearing  the  surname  of  Turn- 
bull,  together  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Arch- 
angels himself,  who  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  sustain  the 
afiont  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  southron  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked  to  pluck  forth  his  own 
vfespotk  and  to  lay  about  him." 

"  Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prelate  of  Glasgow,  "  and 
observe,  that  even  now  thou  art  departing  from  those  resolutions 
which,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  thou  didst  adopt  upon  serious 
and  just  consideration ;  wherefore  do  not  be,  0  my  son  I  like 
the  sow  that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and,  having  been  washed, 
repeats  its  act  of  pollution,  and  becomes  again  yet  fouler  than 
it  was  before." 

"  Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man, "  although 
it  seems  ahnost  unnatural  for  Scottishmen  and  English  to  meet 
and  part  without  a  buffet,  yet  I  will  endeavour  most  faithfully 
not  to  minister  any  occasion  of  strife,  nor,  if  possible,  to  snatch 
at  any  such  occasion  as  shcdl  be  ministered  to  me." 

"  Li  doing  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best  atone 
for  the  injury  which  thou  hast  donie  to  the  law  of  Heaven  upon 
former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt  prevent  the  causes  for  strife 
betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt 
eschew  the  temptation  towards  that  blood-guiltiness  which  is  so 
life  in  this  our  day  and  generation.^  And  do  not  think  that  I 
am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admonitions,  a  duty  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
Christian.  I  myself  am  a  man  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such, 
I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  English  towards 
our  country  and  sovereign ;  and  thinking  as  you  do  yourself, 
I  know  what  you  must  suffer  when  you  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  national  insults,  unretaliated  and  unrevenged.  But  let  us 
not  conceive  ourselves  the  agents  of  that  retributive  vengeance 
which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  declared  to  be  its  own 
attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  feel  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  our  own  country,  not  forget  that  our  own  raids,  ambuscades, 
and  surprisals,  have  been  at  least  equally  fatal  to  the  English 
as  their  attacks  and  forays  have  been  to  us ;  and,  in  short,  let 
the  mutual  injuries  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint 
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George  be  no  longer  considered  as  hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  district,  at  least  during  the  festivals  of  religion ; 
but  as  they  are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  them  be,  in 
like  manner,  intimations  of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides/^ 

''  I  am  contented/'  answered  TumbuU,  "  to  abstain  from  all 
offences  towards  others,  and  shall  even  endeavour  to  keep  my- 
self from  resenting  those  of  others  towards  me,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state  of  things  as 
your  words,  reverend  father,  induce  me  to  expect."  Turning 
his  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in  stem  expectation  of 
approaching  death,  which  the  bishop  left  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  inspired 
into  Michael  Turnbull,  had  in  some  degree  diffused  itself  among 
those  present,  who  heard  with  awe  the  spiritual  admonition  to 
suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity 
with  each  other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed  that  the  na- 
tional quarrel,  in  which  so  much  blood  had  been  sacrificed, 
should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of  deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from  be- 
neath the  earth,  now  rung  through  the  church,  and  roused  the 
attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshippers  then  assembled.  Host 
of  those  who  heard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselves  to 
their  weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  useless  to  wait  any  longer 
for  the  signal  of  conflict.  Hoarse  voices,  rude  exclamations, 
the  rattle  of  swords  against  their  sheaths,  or  their  clashing 
against  other  pieces  of  armour,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  an 
onset,  which,  however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish  of  trumpets  having 
taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made  proclamation  to  the 
following  purpose : — 

"  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of  chivalry 
presently  assembled  in  the  Kirk  of  Douglas,  and  whereas  there 
existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of  quarrel  and  points  of 
debate  for  their  advancement  in  chivalry,  therefore  the  Scottish 
knights  were  ready  to  fight  any  number  of  the  English  who  might 
be  agreed,  either  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or 
upon  tiie  national  quarrel  in  any  of  its  branches,  or  upon  what^ 
ever  point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  whidi  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  ground  of  quarrel  by  both ;  and  the  knights 
who  should  chance  to  be  worsted  in  such  dispute  should  re- 
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nounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms  therein 
thereafter,  with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue  upon  their  defeat 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  knights  present  at 
the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But  foremost  of  all,  any  num- 
ber of  Scottish  knights,  from  one  to  twenty,  will  defend  the 
quarrel  which  has  already  drawn  blood,  touching  the  freedom 
of  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of  Douglas 
Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.  Wherefore  it  is  required 
that  the  English  knights  do  intimate  their  consent  that  such' 
trial  of  valour  take  place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chir 
valry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing  utterly  the  reputation 
of  valour,  and  incurring  the  diminution  of  such  other  degree  of 
estimation  as  a  courageous  pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly 
be  held  in,  both  by  the  good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and 
those  of  others." 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst  fears  of 
those  who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  extraordinary  as- 
semblage this  day  of  the  dependents  of  the  House  of  Douglas. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when 
the  reply  of  the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's 
knights,  and  the  beauty  of  her  damsels,  should  not  be  asserted 
by  her  children,  or  that  such  English  knights  as  were  here  as- 
sembled, should  show  the  least  backwardness  to  accept  the  com- 
bat offered,  whether  grounded  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their 
ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute  between  the  coun- 
tries, for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights  of  England  here 
present  were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the  terms  of  the  indenture 
aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance  shall  endure.  Saving  and 
excepting  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can 
be  rendered  to  no  one  but  England's  king,  or  those  acting 
under  his  orders." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Cry  the  wild  war-notei  let  the  chaminoiu  pass, 

Do  biHTelj  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 

Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thos  ay, 

And  thrice  they  shout  on  height, 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  I  have  told  yon  right. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladies'  knight, 

To  name  they  were  fall  fain ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height, 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

Old  Ballad. 

The  extraordinary  criBis  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  the  cause,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
now  throwing  aside  all  concealment,  and  displaying  their  utmost 
strength,  by  marshalling  their  respective  adherents  ;  the  re- 
nowned Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  and 
.other  distinguished  cavaliers,  were  seen  in  close  consultation. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, while  anxiously  endeavouring  to  secure  a  retreat  for  the 
Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a  moment  seen  collecting  his  followers, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  active  friendship  of  the  Knight 
of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkely  showed  no  craven  spirit  at  these  war- 
like preparations ;  she  advanced,  closely  followed  by  the  faithful 
Bertram,  and  a  female  in  a  riding-hood,  whose  face,  though 
carefully  concealed,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  whose  worst  fears  had  been  realized  as 
to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed  knight 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one  present  thought 
himself  of  authority  sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  said, 
loudly,' "  I  wait  to  know  whether  Sir  John  de  Walton  requests 
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leave  of  James  of  Douglas  to  evacuate  his  castle  without  fur- 
ther wasting  that  daylight  which  might  show  us  to  judge  a 
fair  fieldy  and  whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protection  in  doing 
so?" 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  "  I  hold  the  Cas- 
tle of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "  in  spite  of  all  deadly, — and  never 
wiD  I  ask  the  protection  from  any  one  which  my  own  sword 
is  competent  to  afford  me  I  " 

"  I  stand  by  you.  Sir  John,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  as 
your  true  comrade,  against  whatever  odds  may  oppose  them- 
selves to  us." 

"  Coiurage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Greenleaf ; 
"  take  jour  weapons  in  God's  name.  Bows  and  bills !  bows 
and  bills ! — ^A  messenger  brings  us  notice  that  Pembroke  is  in 
full  march  hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will  be 
with  us  in  half  an  hour.  Fight  on,  gallant  English  I  Valence 
to  the  rescue  !  and  long  life  to  the  gallant  Earl  of  Pembroke !  " 

Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no  longer  de- 
layed to  take  arms,  and  De  Walton,  crying  out  at  the  height 
of  his  voice,  **I  implore  the  Douglas  to  look  nearly  to  the 
safety  of  the  ladies,"  fought  his  way  to  the  church  door ;  the 
Scottish  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of 
terror  which  affected  them  at  the  sight  of  this  renowned  knight, 
seconded  by  his  brother-in-arms,  both  of  whom  had  been  so 
long  the  terror  of  the  district.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible 
tiliat  De  Walton  might  altogether  have  forced  his  way  out  of 
the  church,  had  he  not  been  met  boldly  by  the  young  son  of 
Thomas  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  while  his  father  was  receiving 
from  Douglas  the  charge  of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from 
all  harm  from  the  fight,  which,  so  long  suspended,  was  now  on 
ibe  point  of  taking  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  de- 
sire of  rushing  to  the  rescue ;  but  was  forced  to  conclude,  that 
he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by  leaving  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Douglas's  honour. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow  on  blow,  se- 
conding with  all  his  juvenile  courage  every  effort  he  could  make, 
in  order  to  attain  the  prize  due  to  the  conqueror  of  the  re- 
nowned De  Walton. 

"  Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had  for  some  time 
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forborne  the  stripling,  "•  take,  then,  thy  death  from  a  noble  hand, 
since  thou  preferrest  that  to  peace  and  length  of  days.'" 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  his  dying  breath  ; 
''  I  have  lived  long  enough,  since  I  have  kept  you  so  long  in 
the  place  where  you  now  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never  again  to  rise, 
the  Douglas  stood  in  his  place,  and  without  a  word  spoken, 
again  engaged  with  De  Walton  in  the  same  formidable  angle 
combat,  by  which  they  had  already  been  distinguished,  but  with 
even  additional  fury.  Aymer  de  Valence  drew  up  to  his  £ri^id 
De  Walton's  left  hand,  and  seemed  but  to  desire  the  apology 
of  one  of  Douglas's  people  attempting  to  second  him,  to  join 
in  the  fray ;  but  as  he  saw  no  person  who  seemed  disposed  to 
give  him  such  opportunity,  he  repressed  the  inclination,  and 
remained  an  unwilling  spectator.  At  length  it  seemed  as  if 
Fleming,  who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was 
desirous  to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Aymer  him- 
self, burning  with  the  desire  of  combat,  at  last  called  out, 
'*  Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall  I  step  forth  and  defend  yourself 
against  the  imputation  of  having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and 
of  being  a  man-sworn  disgrace  to  the  roUs  of  chivalry !  " 

"  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  "  even  to  a  less  gross  taunt, 
hangs  by  my  side."  In  an  instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on  felt  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  progress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  resembled  a 
thunder-storm  in  a  mountainous  country  than  the  stroke  and 
parry  of  two  swords,  offending  on  the  one  side,  and  keeping 
the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  rapidity ;  and 
although  the  two  combatants  did  not  equal  Douglas  and  De 
Walton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  founded  up- 
on a  respect  which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for  eadi 
other,  yet  the  want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of  fury, 
which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the  partisans^ 
as  they  were  accustomed,  stood  still  on  either  side,  and  looked 
on  with  the  reverence  which  they  instinctively  paid  to  their 
commanders  and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
were  in  the  meanwhile  attracted,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who  had  ahready  experienced 
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the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson,  breathing  his  last 
among  the  feet  of  the  combatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued 
firom  the  tumult  by  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  in  whom  the  action 
seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the  pilgrim's  dress  which  she 
still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boy's  father  to  the  task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is  bootless," 
said  old  Dickson,  "and  distract  not  your  own  attention  and 
mine  from  preserving  you,  whom  it  is  the  Douglas's  wish  to 
rescue,  and  whom,  so  please  God  and  St.  Bride,  I  consider  as 
placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me,  this 
youth's  death  is  in  no  way  forgotten,  though  this  be  not  the 
time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for  recollection,  and 
an  hour  for  revenge." 

So  said  the  stem  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from  the  bloody 
corpse  which  lay  at  his  feet,  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength. 
Having  taking  one  more  anxious  look,  he  tinned  round,  and 
placed  himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
not  again  turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's  body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the  least  ces* 
sation  on  either  side,  and  without  a  decided  advantage.  At 
length,  however,  fate  seemed  disposed  to  interfere ;  the  Knight 
of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely  forward,  and  brought  by  chance 
almost  close  to  the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 
missed  his  blow,  and  his  foot  sliding  in  the  blood  of  the  young 
victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  antagonist  and  was  in  immi* 
nent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy,  when  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 

*  [The  fall  of  this  braTe  stripling  by  tbe  band  of  tbe  Englisb  gOTemor,  and  tbe 
stem  beroism  of  tbe  fatber  in  turning  from  tbe  spot  wbere  be  lay,  "  a  model  of 
beauty  and  strengtb/'  tbat  be  migbt  not  be  witbdrawn  from  tbe  duty  wbicb  Dou- 
glas bad  assigned  bim  of  protecting  tbe  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an  interest  for 
both,  with  wbicb  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  history  interferes.  It  was  tbe 
old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son,  who  fell.  Tbe  dogan^  "  a  Douglas,  a 
Douglas,"  baying  been  prematurely  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within  tbe  church, 
thinking  that  bis  young  Lord  with  bis  armed  band  was  at  band,  drew  bis  sword, 
and  with  only  one  man  to  assist  bim,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the 
door.  Cut  across  the  middle  by  an  Englisb  sword,  he  still  continued  his  opposi 
tion,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such  is  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  memorial  of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of 
Douglas,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  bis  left  arm 
bis  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  bis  sword  with  the  other  in  tbe  attitude  of  com- 
bat.]— Note  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stbwabt  of  Doiiglaa. 
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who  inherited  the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and  besides,  was  a  very 
strong,  as  well  as  an  undaunted  person,  seeing  a  mace  of  no 
great  weight  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropped  by 
the  fallen  Dickson,  it,  at  the  same  instant,  caught  her  eye,  armed 
her  hand,  and  intercepted,  or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  the 
master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting  moment  Fleming  had 
more  to  do  to  avail  himself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  re- 
covery, than  to  make  a  commentary  upon  the  manner  in  whidi 
it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about ;  he  instantly  recovered 
the  advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able  in  the  ensuing  close 
to  trip  up  the  feet  of  his  antagonist,  who  fell  on  the  pavement, 
while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be  termed 
such,  resoimded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal  words,  '^  Yield 
thee,  Aymer  de  Valence — ^rescue  or  no  rescue — yield  thee  I — 
yield  ye ! "  he  added,  as  he  placed  his  sword  to  the  throat  of 
the  fallen  knight, "  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — ^rescue 
or  no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived  that  he 
had  fairly  lost  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame, 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain  upon  the 
spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was  ever 
more  honourably  sustained,  being  gained  as  much  by  accident 
as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between 
Douglas  and  De  Walton  did  not  much  longer  remain  in  sus- 
pense ;  indeed,  the  number  of  conquests  in  single  combat 
achieved  by  the  Douglas  in  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength  and 
skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce  himself,  and  he  was  at 
least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
had  passed  in  hard  contest,  Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose 
nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some  signs 
that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dreadful 
exertion.  Their  blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly,  and 
were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas,  seeing  that  the  com- 
bat must  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made  a  signal,  in- 
timating to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand  for  an  instant. 

"  Brave  de  Walton,'*  he  said,  "  there  is  no  mortal  quarrel 
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between  us,  and  you  must  be  sensible  that  in  this  passage  of 
anns,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword  and  his  cloak, 
has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the 
chance  of  arms  has  more  than  once  o£fered  it.  My  £Gtther*s 
house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the  dwelling,  and  the 
graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward  for  a  knight 
to  fight  for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  imperative  voice  to  pro- 
secute the  strife  which  has  such  an  object,  while  you  are  as 
welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  you 
had  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward  himself ;  and 
I  give  you  my  word,  that  the  utmost  honours  which  can 
attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every  thing  like 
injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up 
the  castle,  as  well  as  his  sword  to  James  of  Douglas/' 

**  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied  Sir 
John  de  Walton  ;  "  but  never  will  I  voluntarily  embrace  it,  and 
never  shall  it  be  said  that  my  own  tongue,  saving  in  the  last 
extremity,  jH*onounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence  to  sink  the 
point  of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the  march  with 
his  whole  army,  to  rescue  the  garrison  of  Douglas.  I  hear  the 
tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  even  now ;  and  I  will  maintain  my 
ground  while  I  am  within  reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that 
the  breath  which  now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough 
to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succour. 
Come  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who, 
whether  I  stand  or  fall,  fears  not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force 
of  my  knightly  antagonist." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  like  the 
lurid  colour  of  the  thunder-cloud,  changing  his  brow  as  he 
spoke,  intimating  that  he  meditated  a  speedy  end  to  the  con- 
test, when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  drew  nigh,  a  Welsh 
knight,  known  as  such  by  the  dinunutive  size  of  his  steed,  his 
ni^ed  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called  out  loudly  to  the 
combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 

"  Is  Pembroke  near  ?  "  said  De  Walton. 

"  No  nearer  than  Loudin  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin ;  "  but 
I  bring  his  commands  to  John  de  Walton." 

"  I  stand  ready  to  obey  them  through  every  danger,"  an- 
swered the  knight. 

"  Woe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  that  my  mouth  should 
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bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave  a  man  tidings  so  unwelcome ! 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  information  that  the 
castle  of  Douglas  was  attacked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Earl,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pembroke, 
on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to  your  support,  noble 
knight,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  did  so, 
and  accordingly  entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving  the 
castle,  when  unexpectedly  he  met,  on  Loudon  HiU,  a  body  of 
men  of  no  very  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and  having  at  their 
head  that  famous  Bruce  whom  the  Scottish  rebels  acknowledge 
as  their  king.  He  marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing 
he  would  not  even  draw  a  comb  through  his  grey  beard  mitil 
he  had  rid  England  of  his  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of 
war  was  against  us/' 

He  stopt  here  for  lack  of  breatL 

'*  I  thought  so  I "  exclaimed  Douglas.  "  Robert  Bruce  will 
now  sleep  at  night,  since  he  has  paid  home  Pembroke  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  Mends  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army  at 
Methuen  Wood.  His  men  are,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet 
with  dangers,  and  to  conquer  them ;  those  who  follow  him 
have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being  partakers  of 
the  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was  thought  that  the  waves  had 
swallowed  them  when  they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west ; 
but  know,  that  the  Bruce  was  determined  with  the  present  re- 
viving spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that  he  retires  not 
from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives,  and  while  a  single  lord  re- 
mains to  set  his  foot  by  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power 
which  has  been  so  feloniously  employed  against  him." 

"It  is  even  too  true,"  said  the  Welshman  Meredith,  "al- 
though it  is  said  by  a  proud  Scotchman. — The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  from  Ayr,  towards 
which  he  has  retreated  with  great  loss :  and  he  sends  his  in- 
structions to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
can  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  and  trust  nothing 
to  his  support" 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news,  joined  in  a 
shout  so  loud  and  energetic,  that  the  ruins  of  die  ancient 
church  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  iall  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the  news  of 
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Pembroke's  defeat,  although  in  some  respects  it  placed  him  at 
liberty  to  take  measm^s  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely* 
He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same  honourable  terms  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"  Noble  knight,"  he  said,  "  it  is  entirely  at  your  pleasure  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  your  paternal  castle  ;  nor 
have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you  those  conditions  which,  a 
little  while  since,  your  generosity  put  in  my  offer.  But  I 
submit  to  my  fate  ;  and  upon  whatever  terms  you  think  fit  to 
grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  offer  to  surrender  to  you  the 
wei^on,  of  which  I  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth,  in  evidence 
that  I  will  never  more  direct  it  against  you  imtil  a  fair  ransom 
shall  place  it  once  more  at  my  own  disposal.*' 

"  Grod  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas,  "  that 
I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the  bravest  knight  out  of  not 
a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle !  I  will  take  example 
from  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed  his  cap- 
tive in  guerdoti  upon  a  noble  damsel  here  present ;  and  in  like 
manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon  the  person  of  the  redoubted 
Knight  of  Walton,  to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta  Ber- 
kely,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas 
a  gift  which  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  mto  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  decision, 
looked  up  like  the  traveller  who  discovers  the  beams  of  the 
sun  breaking  through  and  dispersing  the  tempest  which  has 
accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.  The  Lady  of  Berkcly 
recollected  what  became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  sense  of  the 
Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the  tears  which  had 
unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  lover's  safety  and  her 
own  -were  resting  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat, 
she  assumed  the  look  proper  to  a  heroine  of  that  age,  who  did 
not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance  which  was  conceded  to 
her  by  the  general  voice  of  the  chivah7  of  the  period.  Step- 
ping forward,  bearing  her  person  gracefully,  yet  modestly,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  looked  to  in  difficulties 
like  the  present,  she  addressed  the  audience  in  a  tone  which 
might  not  have  misbecome  the  Goddess  of  Battle  dispersing 
her  influence  at  the  close  of  a  field  covered  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying. 
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''  The  noble  Douglas/'  she  said,  '^  shall  not  pass  without  a 
prize  from  the  field  which  he  has  so  nobly  won.  This  rich 
string  of  brilliants,  which  my  ancestor  won  from  the  Sultan  of 
Trebisond,  itself  a  prize  of  battle,  will  be  honoured  by  sustaining, 
under  the  Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  fortunate  lady 
whom  tiie  yictorious  lord  has  adopted  for  his  guide  in  chivalry ; 
and  if  the  Douglas,  till  he  shall  adorn  it  with  that  lock,  will 
permit  the  honoured  lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain 
its  station,  she  on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it  as  a  signal 
that  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  pardoned  for  having  gaged 
any  mortal  man  in  strife  with  the  knight  of  Douglas." 

"  Woman's  love, "  replied  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not  divorce 
this  locket  from  my  bosom,  which  I  will  keep  till  the  last  day 
of  my  life,  as  emblematic  of  female  worth  and  female  virtue. 
And,  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  whoever 
shall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled 
matter,  acted  otherwise  than  becomes  the  noblest  of  her  sex,  he 
will  do  well  to  be  ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  with 
his  lance,  against  James  of  Douglas,  in  a  fair  field." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  news  brought  by  Meredith  of  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  his  subsequent  retreat,  reconciled  the  fiercest  of  the 
English  soldiers  to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  The  ne- 
cessary conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the  Scot- 
tish in  possession  of  this  stronghold,  together  with  the  stores, 
both  of  arms  and  anmiunition,  of  every  Idnd  which  it  contained. 
The  garrison  had  it  to  boast,  that  they  obtained  a  free  passage 
with  their  horses  and  arms,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest 
route  to  the  marches  of  England,  without  either  suffering  ot 
inflicting  damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting  a  generous 
part ;  the  gallant  Ejiight  of  Valence  was  allowed  to  accompany 
his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta  to  England,  and 
without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what  appeared  at 
one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  general  conflict,  terminate  so  aus- 
piciously for  his  country,  contented  himself  with  bestowing  his 
blessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring  with  those 
who  came  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 
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This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm  Sunday  of 
19th  March,  1306-7,  was  the  begmnmg  of  a  career  of  con- 
quest which  was  uninterrupted,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  yielded  to  those  who 
asserted  the  liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crowning  mercy 
was  gained  in  the 'celebrated  field  of  Bannockbum,  where  the 
English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disastrous  than  is  mentioned 
upon  any  other  occasion  in  their  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of  this  story^ 
King  Edward  was  greatly  enraged  at  Sir  John  de  Walton  for 
having  surrendered  the  castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at  the  same 
time  his  own  object,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Berkely. 
The  knights  to  whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a  subject  of 
enquiry,  gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion  that  De  Walton 
was  void  of  all  censure,  having  discharged  his  duty  in  its  fullest 
extent,  till  the  commands  of  his  superior  officer  obliged  him  to 
surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place,  many  months 
afterwards,  between  Margaret  of  Hautlieu  and  her  lover.  Sir 
Malcolm  Fleming.  The  use  which  the  lady  made  of  her  free- 
dom, and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  put 
her  in  possession  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to  follow  her 
adventxurous  spirit  through  dangers  not  usually  encountered  by 
those  of  her  sex ;  and  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  was  not  only  a 
daring  follower  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even 
not  daunted  in  the  battle-field.  She  remained  faithful  to  the 
political  principles  which  she  had  adopted  at  an  early  period ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  formed  the  gallant  resolution  of 
shaking  the  god  Cupid  from  her  horse's  mane,  if  not  treading 
him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

The  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ayr,  made  an  attempt  to 
state. his  apology  to  the  Lady  de  Hautlieu  herself,  who  returned 
his  letter  unopened,  and  remained  to  all  appearance  resolved 
never  again  to  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their  original  engagements 
It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  with  England, 
while  Fleming  was  one  night  travelling  upon  the  Border,  after 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  one  who  sought  adventures,  a  waiting- 
maid,  equipped  in  a  fantastic  habit,  asked  the  protection  of  his 
arm  in  the  name  of  her  lady,  who,  late  in  the  evening,  had 
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been  made  captive,  she  said,  by  certain  ill-disposed  caitiflls, 
who  were  carrying  her  by  force  through  the  forest.  The  Flem- 
ing's lance  was,  of  course,  in  its  rest,  and  woe  betide  the  faitour 
whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its  thrust ;  the  first  fell,  incapable 
of  further  combat,  and  another  of  the  felons  encountered  the 
same  fate  with  UtUe  more  resistance.  The  lady,  released  fiom 
the  discourteous  cord  which  restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  join  company  with  the  brave  knight  by  whom  she  had 
been  rescued ;  and  although  the  darkness  did  not  permit  her  to 
recognise  her  old  lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could  not  but 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  conversation  with  which  he  entertained 
her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the  way.  He  spoke  of  the  fallen  cai- 
tifib  as  being  Englishmen,  who  found  a  pleasure  in  exercising 
oppression  and  barbarities  upon  the  wandering  damsels  of  Scot- 
land, and  whose  cause,  therefore,  the  champions  of  that  country 
were  bound  to  avenge  while  the  blood  throbbed  in  their  veins. 
He  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had 
afforded  a  pretence  for  such  deliberate  oppression ;  and  the  lady, 
who  herself  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  interference  of  the 
English  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  on  a  subject  which  she  had  so 
much  reason  for  regarding  as  an  afflicting  one.  Her  answer 
was  given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  hesitate,  if 
the  times  should  call  for  such  an  example,  to  defend  even  with 
her  hand  the  rights  which  she  asserted  with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed,  and  recog- 
nising in  her  voice  that  secret  charm,  which,  once  impressed 
upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely  wrought  out  of  the  remembrance 
by  a  long  train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and  had  at  one  time 
formed  the  key  to  his  innermost  affections.     In  proceeding  on 
their  journey,  the  knight's  troubled  state  of  mind  was  augmented 
instead  of  being  diminished.      The  scenes  of  his  earliest  youth 
were  recalled  by  circumstances  so  slight,  as  would  in  ordinary 
cases  have  produced  no  effect  whatever;  the  sentiments  appeared 
similar  to  those  which  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce, 
and  he  half  persuaded  himself  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  to  be 
to  him  the  beginning  of  a  fortune  equally  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  had  no 
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anticipation  that  the  lady  whom  he  had  heretofore  rejected  was 
again  thrown  into  his  path,  after  years  of  absence ;  still  less, 
when  daylight  gave  him  a  partial  view  of  his  fair  companion's 
comitenance,  was  he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was  once  again 
to  term  himself  the  champion  of  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  but  it 
was  so.     The  lady  on  that  direful  morning  when  she  retired 
from  the  church  of  Douglas,  had  not  resolved  (indeed  what 
lady  ever  did  ?)  to  renounce,  without  some  struggle,  the  beauties 
which  she  had  once  possessed.     A  long  process  of  time,  em- 
ployed under  skilful  hands,  had  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  scars 
which  remained  as  the  marks  of  her  falL     These  were  now  con- 
siderably effaced,  and  the  lost  organ  of  sight  no  longer  appeared 
so  great  a  blemish,  concealed,  as  it  was,  by  a  black  ribbon,  and 
the  arts  of  the  tirewoman,  who  made  it  her  business  to  shadow 
it  over  by  a  lock  of  hair.     In  a  word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret 
de  Hautheu,  with  no  very  different  style  of  expression  from  that 
which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  passionate  character 
of  her  soul,  had  always  presented.    It  seemcKl  to  both,  therefore, 
that  their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a  separation  which 
appeared  so  decisive,  had  intimated  its^^  that  their  fortunes 
were  inseparable  from  each  other.     By  the  time  that  the  sum- 
mer sun  had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  the  two  travellers  rode 
apart  from  their  retinue,  conversing  together  with  an  eagerness 
which  marked  the  important  matters  in  discussion  between 
them ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  made  generally  known  through 
Scotland,  that  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu  were  to  be  united  at  the  court  of  the  good  King 
Robert,  and  the  husband  invested  with  the  honours  of  Biggar 
and  Cumbernauld,  an  earldom  so  long  known  in  the  family 
of  Fleming. 

The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  [these  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Author  to 
submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting  foreign 
parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to 
carry  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  pos- 
sibly obtain  such  a  restoration  of  health  as  may  serve  him  to 
spm  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  c^imtry.  Had  he  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed 
probable,  that  at  the  term  of  years  he  has  aheady  attained,  the 
bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  would  have 
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been  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed 
on  the  whole  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of 
worldly  blessings,  be  entitled  to  complain,  that  life,  advancing 
to  its  period,  should  be  attended  with  its  usual  proportions  of 
shadows  and  storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no 
more  painful  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of 
this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  whose  relation  to 
him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  ensured  him  their  sympathy 
under  indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ;  and  those  who 
may  yet  follow  in  his  wake,  are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing 
inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience  more  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune 
during  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which  the  Author 
of  Waverley  has  no  adequate  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may 
be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they 
are,  may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body ;  and 
that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly 
in  his  old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least  in  some  branch,  which 
may  not  call  forth  the  remark,  that — 

"  Superflaous  lags  the  yeteran  on  the  stage." 


Abbot0foiu>,  September  1831. 
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WAVERLEY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Edward  Waveiley,  or  Obtain  Waverley. 

Mr.  Biehard  WaTcrley,  Ids  father. 

^  £varard  Waverley.  £dwaid'a  uncle. 

Mra  Bachel  Waverl^,  Sir  Ererard'i  aister. 

Mr.  Pembroke,  the  chaplain  at  Waverley  Honour. 

Lawyer  CUppurse,  at  ditta 

Mr.  Hookem,  hia  partner. 

MiM  Siaaly,  or  Cecilia  Stnbbs,  Squire  Stubba' 

daughter. 
Lady  Emily  BlandeviUe. 
Mr.  Coamo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Baron  of  Bzad- 

wardine  and  Tnlly  Teolan. 
Boae  BradwardiBe,  hia  daughter. 
Mr.  Falconer,  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  \  Menda  of 
Mr.  Bullaegg,  Laird  of  Killancureit,    [■  the    Old 
The  Laird  of  BnchnuL  )  Baron. 

Mr.  Bnbrick,  Chaplain  to  the  Old  Baron. 
Duncan  Macwheebie,  the  bailie  at  Tully  Veolan. 
Jock  Scriever,  his  apprentice. 
8annder«  Saanderaon,  the  butler  at  Tnlly  Veohm. 
John  Ueatherbhitter,  the  gamekeeper  at  ditto. 
Davie  GeUaUy,  the  aimpleton,  at  Tully  Yeolan. 
Old  Janet  Gdlatly,  hia  mother. 
Maleolm  Bradwardine,  of  Inch-6rabbit,  a  relation 

of  the  Old  Baron. 
Jamie  Uowie,  his  bailie. 
Widow  Madeary,  landlady  of  the  Tully  Veolan 

change-house. 
Fergua  Maclvor,  *"  Vich  Ian  Vohr,*'  the  Chief  of 

Olennaqoolch. 
Flora  Maclvor,  hia  sister. 
Una  and  Cathleen,  her  attendanta. 
Evan  Dfan  Macoombich,  Maclvor's  foster-brother. 
Dngald  Mahony,  £\'an  Dhu's  attendant 
Old  Ballenkeiroch,  a  Highland  chief,  a  friend  of 

Maclvor's. 
MacMnrrongh,  '*  Nan  Fonn,*'  the  family  bard  at 

Glennaqnoich. 
Shemua  an  Snachad,  or,  James  of  the  Needle, 

Maclvor's  tailor  at  Edinburgh. 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  a  Higlilnnd  robl)cr  chief;  af'uu, 

Will  Ruthren  or  Rufin,  as  the  pedlar,  on  the 

road  towards  Stirling. 
Alice  Bean,  liis  dangbt«r. 
CaUum  Beg,  Maclvor's  pa]S(\ 


Duncan  Duroch,  a  follower  of  Bean  Lean. 

Ebenezer  Cmikshanks,  landlord  of  the  Golden 
Candleatick  Inn. 

John  Mucklewrath,  the  amith  at  Caimvreckan 
village. 

Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  his  wife,  a  virago. 

Uajm  MdnUe,  the  Magistrate  at  Caimvreckan 
village. 

Mr.  Morton,  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  ditto. 

Habakkuk  Gilfillan,  or  "  Gifted  Gilfillan,"  a  Came- 
ronian  officer. 

Colonel  Stewart,  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Doune. 

Lieutenant  Jamie  Jinker,  at  Doune,  (and  a  horse- 
dealer). 

Thk  CHKVAi.iKa  Pkincs  Chakles  Eowaed. 

Le  Compte  de  Beaqjcau,  an  officer  in  the  Cheva- 
lier's army. 

Widow  Ilockhart,  Undlady  at  Waverley's  lodgings 
in  the  Canongate. 

Colonel  Gardiner,  in  Waverley's  regiment. 

Sergeant  Houghton,  ditta 

Job  and  Elspat,  his  father  and  mother. 

Corporal  llms,  in  Waverley's  regiment 

'£,  m^  ]  •^'^*"  ^'  ^'*^'^^^- 

Jacob  Jopson  the  farmer,  at  the  hamlet  near 

Clifton. 
Cicely,  his  daughter. 
Ned  Williama,  her  sweetheart 
Farmer  Williams,  his  father,  at  Fasthwaite  Farm. 
Re>-.  M.  Twigtythe,  the  clergyman,  near  ditta 
Mrs.  Noaebog,  Waverley's  travelling  companion. 
Corpora]  Bridoon,  in  Lieut  Nosebag's  rq^ent. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  commander-in-chief. 
Colonel  Talbot,  an  English  officer,  a  friend  of 

Waverley's. 
Frank  Stanley,  his  nephew. 
Old    Spontoon,    Ccdond    Tblboi's    confidential 

servant 
Captain  Foster,  a  guard  at  Tully  Veohm  House. 
Sist«r  Theresa,  and  the  Priest,  with  the  Maclvors 

at  Carlisle. 
The  Judge,  and  the  High-Sheriff,  at  CarUsle. 
Officers,  Soldiers,    Highland   Chiefs,   ViUagers, 

Domestics,  Itcw 
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DeBcription  of  Wavcrley  Honour,  65 ;  Old  Sir  Everard  making  his  will  in 
the  library  there,  93.  Eidward  Waverley  leaves  home  for  head-quarters  at  Dun- 
dee, 101.  Arrives  at  the  manor-house  of  TuUy  Yeolan,  109 ;  sees  Davie 
Gellatly  in  the  garden,  114;  and  is  introduced  to  Rose  Bradwardine  and  her 
father,  117.  The  banquet  in  the  old  hall,  124.  The  old  baron  takes  him  to  the 
change-house  in  the  village,  127  ;  where  the  company  quarrel  and  draw  ewords, 
132.  Waverley  discovers  that  the  Baron  had  afterwards  fought  a  duel  on  his 
account,  161.  A  party  of  robbers  drive  away  the  Baron's  cattle,  159.  Evan 
Dhu  Maccombich  arrives  at  the  manor-house  from  Fergus  Maclvor,  proposing  a 
treaty,  167.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  Maclvor,  169 ;  and  is  rowed  to  Donald 
Bean  Lean  the  robber's  cave,  where  he  remains  a  night,  175.  He  is  introduced 
to  Fergus  Maclvor,  190.  The  feast  in  Maclvor's  banqueting  hall,  201.  His 
introduction  to  Flora  Maclvor,  211.  He  meets  her  and  her  two  attendants  by 
the  cascade,  and  she  sings  to  him,  219.  The  grand  stag-hunt,  227.  Waverley 
thrown  down  and  gored  by  a  stag,  230.  He  receives  letters  from  home,  237  ;  and 
resigns  his  commission,  243.  He  proposes  love  to  Flora  Maclvor,  250.  Meets 
her  again  by  the  cascade,  when  she  declines  his  proposal,  255.  He  hears  from 
Rose  Bradwardine  that  soldiers  had  taken  possession  of  their  house,  and  that 
her  father  had  escaped,  262.  He  leaves  Maclvor's  house  for  Edinburgh,  with 
Galium  Beg  as  his  page,  268.  They  arrive  at  the  Golden  Candlestick  Inn,  at  ^— 
270 ;  where  they  part,  and  Waverley  proceeds  with  the  landlord  for  his  guide, 
276.  Waverley 's  horse  loses  a  shoe  on  the  road,  278.  The  quarrel  between  the 
smith  and  his  wife,  281.  Waverley  suspected,  is  threatened  with  arrest,  and 
attacked  by  the  smith,  whom  he  shoots,  283.  He  is  taken  before  Major  Melville, 
a  magistrate,  detained,  and  examined)  285.  He  explains  his  circumstances  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  302.  The  arrival  of  Gifted  Gilfillan  in  the  village  with  his 
volunteer  troop,  310 ;  Waverley  leaves  the  village  in  their  custody,  313.  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  overtakes  the  party,  and  Waverley  is  rescued, 
315.  He  is  carried  to  a  hovel  in  a  glen,  320 ;  has  a  fever,  and  is  attended  by 
Bean  Lean's  daughter,  324.  He  leaves  the  hovel  with  some  Highlanders 
privately,  326.  They  creep  past  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  night,  328.  He  arrives 
at  the  Castle  of  Doune,  330.  They  approach  Edinburgh  during  the  insurrec- 
tion, 339.  Waverley  meets  Fergus  Maclvor  there,  341 ;  who  introduces  him 
to  the  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  ib.  He  enters  the  Chevalier's 
service,  343.  Waverley  and  Maclvor  dine  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  at 
Widow  Flockhart's,  356.    The  Chevalier's  ball  in  Holyrood  Pakce,  362. 

The  Chevalier's  troops  begin  their  march  from  Edinburgh,  369.  Death  of 
Sergeant  Houghton  in  a  hovel  on  Carberry  Hill,  378.  The  King's  troops  and 
the  Chevalier's  drawn  up  near  Preston, — ^the  eve  of  battle,  383.  The  Battle  of 
Preston,  389.  Waverley  saves  Colonel  Talbot's  life,  391.  Colonel  Gardiner 
killed,  ib.  The  Chevalier's  party  victorious,  893.  The  Baron  insists  on  his  right 
of  taking  off  tbe  Prince's  boots,  397.  Waverley's  interview  with  Colonel  Talbot, 
401 ;  who  is  released  upon  parole,  411.  They  arrive  together  in  Edinburgh,  414. 
Fergus  Maclvor  in  a  passion  tells  Waverley  of  his  disappointment  by  the  Chevalier 
A8  to  his  title  and  marriage,  &c.  426-9.     Waverley  presents  Colonel  Talbot  with 
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the  Chevalier's  passport  to  embark  for  England,  441 .  The  Chevalier's  army  leave 
Edinbuigh,  446.  Waverlej  and  Maclvor  on  the  march  exchange  angry  words 
aboat  Flora  Maclvor,  464.  Waverley  is  shot  at  by  CaUum  Beg,  tJ,  who  denies  it, 
and  is  struck  down  by  Maclvor,  ib.  Maclvor  and  Waverley  draw  swords  on  each 
other,  456  ;  the  Chevalier  comes  up  and  reconciles  them,  457.  The  Chevalier's 
troops  retreat,  465.  The  Skirmish  near  Clifton  village,  471.  Waverley  in  the 
dark  is  mistaken  by  a  former's  daughter  for  her  lover,  and  admitted  into  a  cottage, 
474.  He  hears  of  his  father's  death,  481.  He  travels  towards  London  by  stage 
with  Mrs.  Nosebag,  who  is  inquisitive  about  his  name,  482.  He  arrives  at  Colonel 
Talbot's  house  in  town,  486.  Leaves  town  as  Prank  Stanley,  nephew  of  Colonel 
Talbot,  495 ;  arrives  in  Edinburgh,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Maclvor  and  the 
Baron,  496.  He  goes  to  Tully  Veolan  and  finds  the  Manor  house  in  ruins,  499. 
David  Qellatly  takes  him  to  the  hut  where  the  Baron  had  taken  refuge,  503. 
Waverley  goes  with  him  to  his  cave  in  the  rock,  509.  He  goes  to  Bailie  Mac- 
wheebie's  house,  518,  where  he  receives,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  pardon 
of  himself  and  the  Baron,  522.  They  go  to  the  Dnchran,  where  Rose  Bradwardine 
is  staying,  629 ;  and  Waverley  is  received  as  her  accepted  suitor,  530.  Waverley 
returns  to  Edinburgh,  631.  The  trial  of  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  Evan  Dhu  Mac- 
combich,  at  Carlisle,  they  are  both  sentenced  to  death,  634.  Waverley  visits 
Flora  Maclvor,  637,  she  feints,  639.  He  visits  Fergus  in  prison,  640.  Fergus  is 
carried  out  to  execution,  644.  Waverley  returns  home  to  Waverley  Honour,  546, 
is  married  to  Bose  Bradwardine,  560.  Tully  Veolan  House  rebuilt  by  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  restored  to  the  Baron,  653-4. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


&aj  llnmering,  or  Colonel  Manneriikg. 

Ifn.  CoL  Mannexing,  (formerly  Sophia  Wellwood.) 

Jnfia  ICnmering,  their  dnighter. 

Sir  FiBBiil  Maanexing,  Colonel  Mannering*!  ande. 

Mr.  Arthnr  Merryn,  Julia  Hannering'a  goardian. 

lliaa  Matilcia  Marchmont,  her  confidante. 

Mrs  Allan,  Cokmel  Mannezing'B  honaekeeper  at 

WoodbnmcL 
Banea,  hia  aenrant  at  Woodboume. 
ftggf,  hia  lanndiy  maid  at  Woodboume. 
Anld  Willie  Johnstone,  a  flahamaaj  her  Ather. 
Tonng  Johnatone,  Us  aon. 
Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  the  Laird  of  Ellangoiran. 
Mn.  Bertram. 
Hairy  Bertram,  their  eon,  the  heir  of  EDangowan, 

or  Captain  Yanbeeat  Brown»  aluu  Dawaon, 

oluu  Dudley. 
Lacy  Bertram,  hSa  mater. 
Abel  Sampflon,  or  Dominie  Sempaon,  the  tutor  at 


John  Wilaon,  the  groom  at  Ellangowan. 

Andrew,  the  gardener  at  EUangowan. 

Godl^y  Bertram  Hewit,  a  natural  aon  of  Mr- 
Godfrey  Bertram. 

Janet  Lightoheel,  hia  mother. 

Sir  Allan  Bertram,  of  EUangcman,  an  anceator  of 
Mr.  Godfirey  Bertram. 

Dennis  Bertram,  hia  son. 

Donohoe  Bertram,  hia  aon.' 

Lewia  Bertram,  hia  son,  father  ct  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bertram. 

The  Laird  of  Balraddery,  a  relation  of  ditta 

Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt,  M.P.,  a  neighbour  of 
iSkngowan. 

John  I^niherhead,  Eaq.  hia  opponent 

Deacon  MacGroaakie,  of  Creochatone,  a  neighbour 
(rf  EUangowan. 

Maefie,  the  Laird  of  Gndgeonford,  ditto. 

Lndde  Finniston,  his  tenant 

Duncan  Finniston,  her  husband. 
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Dnnran  Robb,  the  grocer. 

John  Hay,  the  flsherman. 

Lnclde  Howation,  the  midwire. 

Sandie  MacGmther,  a  beggar  impriKmed  by  Ellan- 
gowan. 

Snail,  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Captain  Philip  Delaserre,  a  friend  of  Harry  Ber- 
tram. 

Dudley,  a  yonng  artist,  ditto. 

Joe  Hodges,  Bertram's  landlord,  near  Mervyn 
Hall. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram,  of  S^ingleside.  Lucy  Ber- 
tram's maiden  aont. 

Janet  Gibson,  her  young  companion. 

Mrs.  Rebecca,  her  waiting  woman. 

^  Jlf!r?'K°'  "™",''™«-  [her  station.. 
Mr.  Qnid,  the  tobacconist,        ) 

lient  O'Kean,  her  former  admirer. 

Captain  Andrew  Bertram,  one  of  her  ancestors. 

Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  her  attorney. 

Mr.  Mortcloke,  the  undertaker,)    . .      «.        , 
-     .   --  _       .,.  .  S- at  her  funeral. 

Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot,  ) 

Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  of  Hazlewood. 

Charles  Hazlewood,  his  son,  in  love  with  Lucy 

Bertram. 
Lady  Jane  Devorgoil,  a  friend  of  the  Hazlewoods. 
Mr.    MacMorlan,  the   SheriiF-Subetitute,    Lucy 

Bertram's  guardian. 
Mrs.  MacMorlan. 
Mr.  Corsand,  a  magistrate^ 
Mr.  Gilbert  Olossin,  a  lawyer,  purchaser  of  the 

Ellangowan  estate. 
Scrow,  his  clerk. 
Mr.  Paulus  Pleyddl,  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh! 

formerly  the  Sheriff  at  Ellangowan. 
Driver,  his  ckrk. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ersldne,  of  the  Greyfriars  Church, 

Edinburgh. 
Luckie  linlayson,  landlady  of  the  lodgings  in  the 

Canongate. 
Miles  Macfin,  the  cadie  there. 
Andrew  or  Dandie  Dinmont,  a  store  farmer  at 

CharUe's-Hope. 


Ailie,  his  wife. 

Auld  Elspeth,  their  old  servant. 
Nelly,  their  servant  giri. 

Jock  0*  Dawston  Clench,  their  quairelsone  neigh- 
bour. 

Tam  o'  Todshaw,        "^  v     *     —    -«  rq.^.^..*. 
wii    .  *^i-    «^  f  huntsmen  near  Chaities- 

Will  o'  the  Hat,  >       u^j,^ 

Hobbie  o*  Sorbietrees.)  ^^ 

Sawney  Cnlloch,  a  pedlar. 
Bowl^  Ovenlees.  |  ^j  ^^^^^ 
Jock  Penny,  3     * 

Johnnie  Goodsire,  the  weaver. 
Tam  Hudson,  a  gamekeeper. 
Tib  Mumps,  landlady  of  the  Mumps*  Ha*  Ale- 
house. 
Jodde  Grieve,  landlord  of  another  ale-hoioseL 
Mrs.  MacCandlish,  landlady  of  the  Golden  Arms 

Inn,  Kippletiingan. 
Grizzle,  the  chambermaid  at  ditta 
Jock  Jabos,  the  postilion  at  ditta 
Master  MacGminer,  a  Dissenting  mintster. 
Deacon  Bearcliff,  at  the 'Gordon  Arms. 
Mr.  Skzeigh,  the  precentor,  at  ditta 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipay. 
Gabriel  Faa,  her  nephew,  one  of  the  hontimen. 
Gilea  Baillie,  a  gipsy,  his  fitther. 
Dirk  Hatteraidc,  {alUi  Jans  Janaon,)  a  Dutrh 

smufl^er  captain. 
Yanbeest  Brown,  his  lieutenant 
Soles,  a  shoemaker,  the  witness  at  Hatteraick'a 

examination. 
William  Pritcfaard,  Commander  of  H.  M.  doop 

"  The  Shark." 
Frank  Kennedy,  the  exdse  officer,  murdered  by 

the  Smugglers. 
David  MacGuffog,  the  jaQer  at  Portanfeny. 
Mn.  MacGuffog,  his  wife. 
Slounging  Jock,  and  Dick  Spur'em,  MacGidlbg*8 

men. 
Donald  Laider,  and  Sam  SflverquiU,  priaonexs  at 

PortauferTy. 
Gipsies,      Smugglers,      Huntsmen,      Soldiera, 

Domestics,  8tc 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Guy  Mannering  on  horseback  enquiring  his  road  to  Ellangowan  House,  where 
he  is  introduced,  38.  He  hears  the  family  history  of  the  Lairds  of  Ellangowan^ 
41.  Meg  Merrilies  comes  to  the  house  during  Mrs.  Bertram's  confinement,  50. 
Mannering  consults  the  stars  for  the  destiny  of  young  Harry  Bertram,  57|  he  giTes 
to  Ellangowan  the  scheme  he  had  prepared  for  the  child's  nativity,  71,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  velvet  bag,  and  fastened  round  the  child's  neck,  73.  Ellangowan  is 
made  a  magistrate,  75,  and  prosecutes  the  gipsies,  who  retaliate,  and  annoy  him, 
83,  he  turns  them  off  his  estate,  and  destroys  their  huts,  87.  Meg  Merrilies  nieets 
him  on  the  road  side,  and  threatens  his  family  with  ruin,  90.  Frank  Kennedy 
shows  Ellangowan  the  smuggler's  vessel  chased  by  a  sloop  of  war,  d5,  Young 
Harry  Bertram  is  lost,  and  Frank  Kennedy  is  found  among  the  rocks,  at  Warroch 
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Point,  mnrdered,  100.    Mrs.  Bertram  dies  in  ber  confinement,  102.    Mr.  Pleydell, 
the  Sberifif  DepntOi  investigates  the  circnmstances,  and  suspicion  fihUs  on  the 
smngglers  and  the  gipsies,  106.    Meg  Merrilies  is  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and 
examined,  but  discharged,  110.     Colonel  Mannering  on  his  return  to  England 
stops  at  the  Qordon  Arms,  and  hears  of  Mr.  Bertram's  illness  and  distress,  115 ; 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Mervyn  of  his  adventures  in  India,  a  duel,  and  the  death  of  his 
wife,  124.    Mr.  MacMorlan  consults  with  the  Colonel  about  the  sale  of  the 
EUangowan  estate,  128.    The  Colonel  goes  to  the  house  during  the  sale,  and  sees 
Mr.  Bertram  sitting  in  the  garden,  paraljtic,  132.    Mr.  Bertram  is  annoyed  by 
GloBsin,  and  dies  in  his  chair  there,  135.    Glossin  purchases  the  estate,  140. 
Lucy  Bertram  leaves  EUangowan  to  stay  in  Mr.  MacMorlan's  family,  142.    The 
Dominie  insists  upon  going  with  her,  143.      Mr.  Mervyn  writes  to  the  Colonel 
about  Julia  and  her  lover's  serenades  on  the  lake,  149.    Extracts  from  her  let- 
ters to  her  friend  about  her  lover  Vanbeest  Brown,  and  her  father's  intention  of 
removing  her  from  Westmoreland,  155  to  169.    Mr.  MacMorian's  contrivance  to 
give  Dominie  Sampson  new  clothes,  173.     Colonel  Mannering  settles  at  Wood- 
bourne,  near  EUangowan  House,  with  Julia,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  the  Dominie, 
175.    The  Dominie's  delight  at  having  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  179. 
Captain  Brown  returns  to  England,  181 ;  he  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Delaserre 
an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  of  his  love  for  Julia  Mannering,  182-7 ;  he 
meets  Dinmont  at  an  ale-house,  on  his  way  into  Scotland,  191.    Meg  Merrilies  is 
there,  and  is  told  of  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  &c.^l94 ;  she  appears  to  recollect  Brown, 
but  lets  him  pass  on,  197.    Dinmont  and  Brown,  attacked  by  gipsies  on  their  way 
across  a  morass,  beat  them  ofif.    Dinmont  wounded,  200 ;  they  arrive  at  Charlie's 
Hope  farm,  203.    Dinmont's  wounds  are  dressed  by  his  wife,  208.    Brown  attends 
a  fox-hunt  and  a  salmon-spearing  with  him,  211-20.     One  of  the  huntsmen,  (the 
gipsy  Gabriel  Faa,)  seems  to  avoid  Brown,  215.      Brown  takes  leave  of  the  little 
family  at  Charlie's-Hope,  223.    On  his  road  to  Kippletringan  he  leaves  his  post- 
chaise  in  a  snow-storm  at  night  and  enters  a  gipsy's  hut,  228 ;  where  he  finds  Meg 
Merrilies  watching  over  a  dying  man,  229-    Five  other  ^psies  come  in,  and  she 
hides  Brown  all  night  among  some  straw,  231 ;  they  bring  in  his  portmanteau  and 
rifle  it,  236.    In  the  morning  she  lets  him  escape,  238,  gives  him  a  purse,  makes 
him  promise  secrecy,  and  also  to  follow  her  whenever  she  may  call  him,  240. 
Julia  Mannering  writes  to  her  friend  about  Lucy  Bertram,  and  domestic  affairs, 
at  Woodboume,  244-52 ;  also  an  account  of  Woodboume  House,  attacked  by  smug- 
glers, who  are  beat  off,  253-58,  and  that  Captain  Brown  had  accidentally  wounded 
young  Hazlewood  and  escaped,  259-64.    Glossin  learns  that  Brown  had  slept  at 
the  inn  of  Kippletringan  the  night  before  the  affiray,  269,  and  bribes  the  landlady 
to  produce  a  packet  he  had  lefi  there,  271.    Dirk  Hatteraick  is  brought  handcuffed 
before  Glossin,  278 ;   Glossin,  afraid  of  his  telling  about  the  stealing  away  of 
Harry  Bertram,  gpves  him  means  of  escape,  281.    He  escapes  at  night,  and  g^ts 
off  in  a  boat,  285.    Glossin  meets  him  in  a  cavern  on  the  shore,  287.    He  tells 
Glossin  about  young  Bertram  having  been  sent  to  India,  and  that  he  was  now  in 
England,  291.    They  lay  a  plan  for  securing  him,  and  carrying  him  away  from 
Scotland,  293.    Glossin,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lucy  Bertram's  aunt,  goes  to 
Woodboume  to  consult  with  Lucy,  who  refuses  to  see  him,  301.  He  gives  Colonel 
Mannering  a  deed  by  which  the  old  lady  had  settled  her  estate  upon  Lucy,  303. 
Mr.  MacMorlan  advises  the  Colonel  to  go  to  Edinburgh  with  the  Dominie,  who 
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was  a  witness  to  the  deed,  304.  They  arrive  in  Edinburgh  and  go  to  Mr.  Flejrdell, 
the  advocate,  where  they  meet  Dinmont,  308.  They  find  Mr.  Pleydell  at  a 
tavern  with  some  friends  at ''  High  Jinks,"  310 ;  he  advises  Dinmont  upon  hia 
case,  and  dismisses  him,  316,  and  appoints  the  Colonel  to  talk  about  Miss  Bertram's 
affairs  the  next  day,  (Sunday)  318.  He  and  the  Colonel  attend  Divine  Service  to- 
gether in  the  Greyfriars'  Church,  320.  They  attend  old  Mrs.  Bertram's  funeral,  323. 
Her  friends  search  the  house  for  a  will,  328.  Mr.  Protocol,  her  attorney,  produces  a 
deed  later  than  that  in  favour  of  Lucy,  by  which  the  estate  is  left  to  him  in  trust 
for  Harry  Bertram,  should  he  re-appear,  332.  Mr.  Pleydell  dines  with  the  Colonel 
and  the  Dominie,  340.  Mrs.  Bertram's  waiting  woman  tells  Mr.  Pleydell  that  Meg 
Merrilies  had  said  that  Harry  Bertram  was  not  dead,  345.  Pleydell  promises  to  visit 
the  Colonel  and  examine  Meg  Merrilies,  348.  Brown,  after  the  accident  with 
Hazlewood,  escapes  to  a  sea-port,  where  be  remains  concealed,  351.  A  boat  lands 
him  at  Warroch  Point,  the  spot  where  Kennedy  was  murdered,  356.  He  converses 
with  Glossin,  whom  he  meets  about  the  ruins,  359.  Glossin  has  him  arrested  for 
shooting  Hazlewood,  363,  and  taken  before  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  368.  His  exa- 
mination there,  373.  He  is  committed  to  the  Bridewell  at  Portanfeny,  380.  Din- 
mont comes  to  see  him  there,  391,  and  says  that  the  huntsman,  Gabriel  Faa,  had 
warned  him  to  ride  there,  and  not  leave  Brown  until  he  should  be  liberated,  393. 
The  Dominie  wanders  out  one  morning  towards  the  gipsies'  cave,  and  sees  Meg 
Merrilies  there,  who  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  Colonel,  404 ;  and  makes  the  Dominie 
eat  and  drink  in  the  cave,  406.  She  afterwards  meet«  Charles  Hazlewood,  and 
tells  him  to  get  the  soldiers  that  Glossin  had  removed  from  Portanfeny  sent  back 
there  immediately,  414.  Mr.  MacMorlan  comes  to  Hazlewood  House,  and  orders 
the  soldiers  back  to  Portanferry,  419.  The  smugglers  attack  the  bridewell  at 
Portanferry  at  night,  and  fire  the  Custom  House  adjoining,  424.  Two  men  under 
Dirk  Hatteraick  seize  on  Brown  and  Dinmont,  and  one  of  them  whis(>ers  to  them  to 
escape  when  they  come  to  the  street,  426.  The  soldiers  come  up  under  Mr.  MacMor- 
lan, ib.  Brown  and  Dinmont  are  led  by  one  of  the  gipsies  to  a  poet'-chaise  and  four, 
and  escape,  427.  Mr.  Pleydell  comes  on  a  visit  to  the  Colonel,  429.  The  Colonel 
shows  him  Meg  MerriUes'  letter  advising  him  to  send  a  carriage  that  night  to 
Portanferry,  432.  Brown  and  Dinmont  arrive  at  Woodboume  in  the  post-chaise, 
439.  Brown  is  recognised  by  the  Dominie  as  Harry  Bertram  the  heir  of  Ellangowan, 
444.  Lucy  Bertram  embraces  her  brother,  453.  The  Colonel  and  Mr.  Pleydell  go 
to  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  and  give  bail  for  Bertram,  463.  Bertram,  walking  with 
the  young  ladies  near  Ellangowan,  is  suddenly  summoned  by  Meg  Merrilies  to  fol- 
low her  according  to  his  promise,  469  ;  she  conducts  him  and  Dinmont  to  the  ruined 
hovels  where  she  used  to  live,  474 ;  she  gives  them  arms,  475 ;  and  takes  them  to 
the  smugglers'  cave,  where  they  creep  in  after  her,  477.  Young  Hazlewood  enters 
after  them.  They  find  Dirk  Hatteraick  there,  478.  She  gives  the  signal,  and 
Hatteraick  shoots  her,  482.  They  rush  upon  and  secure  him,  t&.  She  and  Hatteraick 
are  carried  to  the  ruined  hut,  where  she  declares  Bertram  to  be  the  heir  of  Ellan- 
gowan, 486.  The  neighbours  who  are  present  recognise  him,  488.  Meg  Merrilies 
dies,  489.  The  examination  before  the  magistrates  at  Ejppletringan,  493.  Gloesin 
takes  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  495.  He  says  that  Bertram  is  only  the  natural  son 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  497,  but  the  natural  son  is  produced,  ib.  Mr.  Pleydell 
produces  evidence  from  Hatteraick's  pocket-book  of  Glossin  being  implicated  in  car- 
rying off  Ileniy  Bertram,  ib,    Glossin  and  Hatteraick  are  committed  to  prison,  498. 
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Bertram  produces  a  small  velvet  bag  which  he  had  always  worn  roand  his  neck, 
and  the  Colonel  recognises  it  as  containing  the  scheme  he  had  formerly  prepared 
of  the  child's  nativity,  600.  In  the  prison  at  Portanferry  Glossin  gains  admission 
to  Hatteraick's  cell  at  night,  604.  Hatteraick  warns  him  off,  606.  They  quarrel, 
and  Hatteraick  strangles  him,  tb.  Hatteraick  is  found  in  the  morning  hung  in  his 
cell,  607.  Captain  Bertram  takes  possession  of  the  old  house  of  Ellangowan,  and 
is  married  to  Julia  Mannering,  610.  Charles  Hazlewood  marries  Lucy  Bertram, 
511. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Oldenback,  or  Oldbnck,  the  Anti- 
quary, Laird  of  Monkbama. 
Griaelda  Oldbuck,  his  sister. 
Mlntyre,  his  niece. 

Gaptain  Hector  M  Intyre,  his  nephew. 

ieanj  Bintheroot,  a  servant  at  Moukbams. 

Dmd  Dibble,  the  Gardener  at  ditta 

Old  Jacob  Caxon,  the  hairdresser  at  ditto. 

Jenny  Caxon,  his  danghter,  a  miUiner. 

lieutenant  TaffrQ  of  the  gun-brig  "  Search." 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Blattergowl,  minister  of  Trotcosey, 
near  MonkbamSb 

Edie  Ochiltree,  an  old  Scottish  mendicant,  a  King*8 
bedesman,  or  bine  gown. 

Saunders  Mnckiebacket,  the  fisherman  at  Mosael- 


Old  Elspeth  of  the  Craigbnmfoot,  his  mother, 

fonnerly  servant  to  Lady  Glcnallan. 
Maggie  Mnckiebacket,  his  wife. 
Steenie  Mnckiebacket,  their  eldest  soa 
little  Jenny,  their  chfld. 
AfiaoQ  Breek,  a  Fishwoman,  near  Monkbams. 
Gaptain  Lesley,  a  friend  of  Captain  M'lntyre. 
Mrs.  Mailaetter,  keeper  of  the  Tairport  post-offire. 
Barie  Uailsetter,  her  son. 

M™.  aunt^  . >«*«''7«'«..    I  her  MeBdi^ 
Mm  Hedkbane,  a  lratdier*s  wife,) 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock  Castle. 

9ir  Bidiard  of  the  Bedhand,  one  of  his  ancestors. 

Sybil  Knockwinnock,  married  to  Sir  Bichard. 

Malcohn  Misbegot,  their  son. 

Sir  Crsmelyn  de  Guardover,  an  ancestor  of  Sir 
Arthur. 

Isabella  Wardoor,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur,  after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Geraldin. 

Captain  Beginald  Wardour,  ber  brother. 

Boberi,  a  servant  at  Knockwinnock  Castle 

Herman  Bouaterswivel,  a  German  schemer. 


Bingan  Aikwood,  the  Knockwinnock  forester. 
Saunders  Sweepclean,  a  King's  messenger,  at  the 

Castle. 
Bailie  Littl^ohn,  a  magistrate  at  Fairport 

Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  >  .4*0™ 

Mr.  Gabriel  Grinderson,)  ^ 

Mr.  Gimigo  Greenhorn,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn's 
father. 

Messrs.  Goldiebirds,  creditors  of  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dour. 

The  Earl  of  Glenallan. 

Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan. 

Lord  Geraldin,  the  Earl's  son,  i&rst  as  Mr.  William 
Lovel,  then  as  Mi^or  Neville. 

Sir  Aymer  de  Geraldin,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Ger- 
aldin. 

Teresa  d'Acunha,  the  Countess's  lady's-maid. 

Mr.  Geraldin  Neville,  unde  to  Lord  Geraldin. 

Miss  Eveline  Neville,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
allan, mother  of  Lord  Geraldin. 

Mr.  Gladsmoor,  the  almoner  at  Glenallan  House. 

Calvert,  the  groom  at  ditta 

Ailshie  Gourlay,  a  jester. 

fiYancie  Macraw,  an  old  domestic  at  GlenaBaa. 

Mrs.  Hadoway,  Lovel's  landhidy  at  Fairport. 

Mr.  Crabtree,  a  gardener  at  ditta 

The  town-clerk  of  Fairport. 

Mackitchinson,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Queens- 
ferry. 

John,  the  driver  of  the  Queenaferry  diligence. 

Mrs.  Macleuchar,  the  book-keeper  at  the  coach- 
oflice  in  Edinburgh. 

Martin  Waldeck,  the  Miner,  the  snl^ect  of  an 
introduced  sttary. 

Volunteer  Troops,  Fishermen,  Sheriff's  OfRccrs, 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c 
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PRINCIPAL   INCIDENTS. 

The  Antiquaiy  meets  Mr.  Level  at  the  coach-efiSce  in  High  Street,  Edinburgb, 
13.  They  tr&Tel  together  to  the  Hawes  Inn,  Qneensferry,  16.  Lovel  yisitB  the 
Antiquary  at  MonkbamB,  29.  DeBcription  of  the  Antiquary's  museum,  33.  He 
shows  Lovel  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Boman  camp,  41.  E^die  Ochiltree  explaina 
that  it  was  no  such  thing,  44.  The  Antiquary  quarrels  ndth  Sir  Arthur  Wax^ 
dour  after  dinner,  67.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter  on  the  sands  at  Halket- 
head  are  overtaken  by  a  spring-tide,  78.  They  are  joined  by  Edie  Ochiltree  and 
Lovel,  78-82.  They  are  all  raised  to  the  cliff  by  ropes,  and  saved,  87.  Lovel 
sleeps  in  the  haunted  chamber  at  Monkbams,  96.  Edie  Ochiltree  has  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  Wardour,  125-9.  The  Antiquary  and  Lovel  visit  her,  131.  The 
postmaster's  wife  at  Fairport  peeps  into  the  lettenr,  151.  The  post-boy,  whose 
pony  runs  away  with  him,  brings  an  express  to  Lovel,  who  leaves  Monkbams, 
160.  The  Antiquary  pays  Lovel  a  visit  at  Fairport,  164.  The  pic-nic  party 
at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's  Priory,  172.  Lovel  reads  them  the  story  of  Martin 
Waldeck,  tbe  Miner,  189.  Captain  M'Intyre  joins  the  party,  198 ;  and  quarrels 
with  Lovel,  206.  Lovel  receives  a  challenge  from  him,  210.  He  engages 
Lieutenant  Taffril  as  his  second,  214.  The  parties  meet  on  the  g^und,  and  are 
interrupted  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  219.  They  fire,  and  Captain  M'Intyre  is  wounded, 
ib.  Lovel  escapes  into  the  wood  with  Edie  Ochiltree,  220.  They  hide  in  the 
Hermit's  Cave,  near  St.  Ruth's  Priory,  222.  From  the  secret  gallery  they  over- 
hear Dousterswivel  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  in  the  ruins  searching  for  treasure,  228. 
Lovel  embarks  in  Lieutenant  Taffiil's  brig,  237.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter 
breakfast  at  Monkbams,  243.  The  Antiquary  threatens  Dousterswivel  with  im- 
prisonment for  fraud,  253.  They  proceed  to  the  ruins,  256.  They  dig  and  find 
a  box  of  coins  in  a  grave,  259.  Edie  Ochiltree  persuades  Dousterswivel  to  search 
again  at  midnight,  263-70.  The  Grerman  digs,  is  laughed  at  by  Edie,  and 
thrashed  by  the  fisherman's  son,  276.  Funeral  of  the  Countess  Glenallan  in  the 
Catholic  chapel  by  torchlight,  278.  Edie  and  the  fisherman's  son  escape  to 
Mucklebacket's  hut,  291.  Old  Elspeth  gives  Edie  a  ring,  and  sends  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  295.  Edie  arrives  at  Glenallan  House,  and  finds  an  old  friecd 
at  the  gate,  299.  His  interview  with  the  Earl,  who  promises  to  visit  old  Elspeth, 
305.  Edie  is  arrested  at  the  ale-house  for  the  supposed  murder  of  Dousterswivel, 
315.  Captain  M'Intyre's  dog  breaks  the  Antiquary's  Lachrymatory,  319. 
M'Intyre  attacks  a  seal  on  the  sands,  and  is  thrown  down  by  it,  327.  The  Anti- 
quary attends  the  funeral  of  the  fisherman's  son,  329-37.  Lord  Glenallan 
visits  old  Elspeth  in  the  hut,  339.  She  tells  him  the  history  of  his  son's  birth 
and  preservation  from  destruction,  344.  The  Antiquary  relieves  the  old  fisher- 
man in  distress,  358.  Lord  Glenallan  consults  with  the  Antiquary  about  his 
son,  360.  They  dine  together  at  Monkbams,  369.  Edie  Ochiltree  is  brought 
before  the  Magistrates  at  Fairport  and  examined,  391.  The  Antiquary  visits 
him  in  prison,  399 ;  and  gets  him  released,  406.  The  Antiquary  and  his  nephew 
visit  Old  Elspeth,  415.  She  raves  and  dies,  421.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  receives 
lawyers'  letters  pressing  for  payment  of  debts,  431.  The  sherifi^s  officers  take 
possession  of  the  castle,  438.  The  Antiquary  arrives  at  the  castle  to  assist  Sir 
Arthur,  440.     Edie  Ochiltree  bring  letters,  and  the  sherifTs  officers  leave  the 
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castle,  448.  Edie  explains  to  the  Antiqnary  the  cheat  ahoat  the  bidden  treaanre, 
461.  The  alarm  of  an  inyasion,  463.  Old  Jacob  Caxon  on  the  beacon-tower 
gives  the  signal  by  mistake,  467.  The  Yeomanry  muster  at  Fairport,  471.  The 
Glenallan  yolnnteers,  headed  by  the  Earl,  come  np,  472.  Major  NeviUe  enters 
the  town  as  a  stranger,  and  is  discoyered  to  be  Lovel,  473 ;  and  is  recognised  by 
the  Earl  of  Glenallan  as  his  son,  Lord  Geraldin,  478.  He  is  afterwards  married 
to  Miss  Wardonr,  ib. 


EOB  BOY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Sons  of  Sir  Hil- 
debrand. 


The  dder  llr.  Oibaldistone,  a  London  merchant 

Mr.  Oven,  his  oonfidential  derk. 

Frank  OsbaldiBtone,  his  son. 

If  onsL  Daboniig,  Mr.  O.'s  agent  at  Bonideaox. 

Cksnent  Dabonrg,  his  son,  one  of  Mr.  O.'s  clerks. 

Mr.  TreafaBm,  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  partner. 

Mabel  Bickets,  Frank's  old  nunc: 

Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  of  Oabaldistone  Hall, 

Frank's  nnde; 
PeroraU^theSot," 
ThontcliiTe, "  the  Bully," 
Xohn,  **  the  Gamekeeper," 
BkliiDd,  *<the  Horse-jockey," 

Wilfred,  "the  Fool" 

Rashkrigh, "  the  Scholar," 

Diana  Vernon,  Sir  Hildebraad's  niece. 

ffir  Frederick  Vernon,   her  father,  a  political 

intriguer,  called  his  Ibccellency  the  Earl  of 

fieauchamp,    first    in    disguise    as    Father 

Vanghan. 
Andrew  Fkirserrice,  the  gardener  at  Oabaldistone 

HalL 
Fate  Macready,  a  pedlar,  his  friend. 
Anthony  Syddal,  the  house  steward  at  Osbaldis- 

toneHalL 
Waidlaw,  the  land  steward  at  ditto. 
(Md  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at  ditta 
Ambrose  Wingfield,)  men  employed  at  Osbaldis- 
Lancie  Vingfield,    >       tone  HaR 
Ned  ShaftoD,  one  of  Um  prisoners  at  Newgate 

with  Old  Sir  HHdebxand. 
Squire  Inglewood,  a  magistrate. 
Joseph  Jobson,  his  clerk. 
H r.  Touthope,  clerk  of  the  peace. 
3ir.  Justice  Standish,  a  magistrate. 
BaQieTmmbulL 
Archie  Batledge,  a  oonstabla 
Bob   Boj  MacGregor,  the  outlaw,   or   Bobert 

Campbell 
Hden  MacGregor,  his  wife. 


>■  their  sons. 


Hamish  MacGregor, 

Bobert  Oig  MacGregOTi 

Eachin  MacAnaleister^a  foUower  of  Bob  Boy. 

Angus  Breck,  ditta 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  and 

kinsman  of  Bob  Boy. 
Mattie,  his  maidservant,  (and  afterwards  his  wife.) 
Andrew  Wylie,  the  Bsllie's  former  derk. 
Stanchells,  head  jailer  at  theTolbooth  of  Ghisgow. 
Dougal,  the  turnkey  at  ditto,  an  adherent  of  Bob 

Boy. 
Mrs.  Flyter,  the  landlady  of  IVank's  lodging  in 

Glasgow. 
Mr.  Uammorgaw,  the  precentor  at  Gkisgow. 
Mr.  Christopher  Neilaon,  a  surgeon  at  ditta 
Mr.  Ephraim  MacVittie,  a  Gla^ow  merchant,  one 

of  Osbaldistone's  creditors. 
Jeanie  Macalpine,  landlady  at  the  Qachan  of 

Aberfoylc. 
M^jor  Duncan  Galbraith,  of  Oarschattachin,  a 

militia  offieer. 

AHan  Irerach.  or  Stewart  In-  ('H}^'^  ^^,  »t 

veraahalloch,  and  others,  1?JL,^^^    **' 

^Aberfoyle. 

Mr.  Morris,  Frank's  travelling  companion  with 

the  portmanteau. 
Jonathan  Brown,  landbrd  of  the  "  Black  Bear," 

at  DarUngton. 
Mr.  Quitam,  the  lawyer, 
Dr  Mixit,theapothecaxy,  f^  ^^^  Black  Bear  Inn. 


} 


Latherum,  the  Barber, 

The  Curate, 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  MacCallum  More." 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  commander-in-chief  of 

the  King's  farces. 
Captain  Thornton,  an  English  officer. 
Corporal  Cramp,  with  him. 
Ewan  of  Brigglands,  a  soUUer  in  Montrose's  army. 
Offloen,   Soldiers,    H^hlanden,  Citizens,  Tra- 

vellen,  Domestics,  See. 
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PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Frank  Osbaldistone  declines  entering  into  partnership  with  his  father,  88. 
He  starts  from  London  for  his  nncle's  house,  in  the  north  of  England,  97.  He 
joins  and  jokes  with  the  timid  traveller  with  the  portmanteau,  on  the  road,  100. 
They  meet  Rob  Roj  at  dinner  in  the  Black  Bear  Inn  of  Darlington,  106.  Frank 
meets  Diana  Vernon  at  fox-hunting  near  Osbaldistone  Hall,  117.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  all  his  cousins  there,  125.  Diana  Vernon  tells  him  he  has  been  accused 
of  robbing  the  traveller  of  his  portmanteau,  143.  She  goes  with  him  to  Mr. 
Justice  Inglewood's,  where  he  is  in  danger  of  being  committed  to  prison,  146. 
Rob  Roy  comes  in  and  gets  him  cleared  of  the  charge,  161.  He  dines  with  Diana 
Vernon  in  the  library,  175.  Old  Sir  Hildebrand  will  not  believe  that  Frank  is 
innocent,  189.  Rashleigh  tells  Frank  that  Diana  Vernon  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin 
Thornhill,  and  insinuates  his  own  pretensions,  197.  Frank,  at  dinner  .the  next 
day,  is  piqued  with  her,  199.  He  gets  intoxicated,  strikes  Rashleigh,  and  draws  the 
sword  with  one  of  the  brothers,  202.  Rashleigh  next  morning  pretends  to  be  re- 
conciled, 203.  Diana  Vernon  calls  Frank  into  the  libraiy,  207 ;  and  makes  him 
repeat  what  Rashleigh  had  said  about  her,  211.  She  tells  him  of  Rashleigh's 
perfidious  character,  212.  Frank  privately  writes  to  his  father's  confidential 
clerk  in  London,  cautioning  him  against  Rashleigh,  215.  Rashleigh  sets  ofi'for 
London  to  take  Frank's  place  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  counting-house,  216.  The 
gardener  tells  Frank  that  the  robbery  of  the  traveller's  portmanteau  had  been 
spoken  of  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  224.  From  the  garden  Frank  sees  the 
shadow  of  some  person  with  Diana  Vernon  in  the  library,  230.  He  writes  to  his 
father  for  leave  to  go  to  London  to  refute  the  calumnies  against  him  about  the 
robbery,  and  the  same  day  receives  a  letter  from  Owen  inclosing  £100,  and  finds 
that  his  former  letter  to  Owen  had  been  suppressed,  234.  Diana  Vernon  advises 
Frank  to  go  to  London  instantly  to  keep  watch  over  Rashleigh,  243.  He  watches 
her  proceedings,  and  one  evening  discovers  a  man's  glove  in  the  library,  252. 
She  confesses  that  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  253.  She  shows  him  a  letter  from  his 
father's  partner,  saying  his  father  is  ruined,  and  that  Rashleigh  had  absconded,  256. 
She  gives  him  a  sealed  packet  to  be  opened  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  they 
part,  257.  Frank  goes  to  the  gardener,  who  ofiers  to  be  his  guide  to  Glasgow, 
262.  They  start  early  next  morning,  265.  He  finds  that  the  gardener  has  stolen 
Thomcli£f  s  mare,  268.  He  says  he  has  a  lien  on  it  for  money  lent,  269.  They 
arrive  in  Glasgow,  272 ;  and  attend  service  in  the  Laigh  Kirk  under  the  Cathedral 
Church,  275.  During  the  service  Frank  is  warned  by  an  unseen  person  (Rob 
Roy)  that  he  is  in  danger  in  Glasgow,  284.  He  meets  him  by  appointment  that 
night  at  the  bridge,  293.  They  proceed  to  the  prison,  295,  where  Frank 
finds  Owen  confined,  300.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  comes  to  the  jail,  306 ;  and 
promises  to  become  bail  for  Owen,  310.  He  discovers  Rob  Roy  there,  311.  Frank 
opens  the  sealed  packet  given  to  him  by  Diana  Vernon,  315.  Rob  Roy  reads 
it  and  promises  assistance,  317.  Rob  Roy,  Frank,  and  the  Bailie  leave  the  prison 
together,  319.  Frank  and  Owen  breakfast  next  day  with  the  Bailie,  326.  Frank 
meets  Rashleigh  in  the  College  grounds,  and  upbraids  him,  332.  They  draw 
swords  and  fight^  334  ;  are  parted  by  Rob  Roy,  335.    The  Bailie  at  dinner  gives 
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Frank  and  Owen  a  history  of  Bob  Roy's  circuniBtances,  349.  Frank,  the  Bailie, 
and  Andrew  Fairsemce  start  for  the  Highlands,  at  Rob  Boy's  appointment,  858. 
They  arriye  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  370 ;  and  fight  with  some  Highlanders 
there,  the  Bailie's  weapon  a  red-hot  poker,  377.  The  landlady  afterwards  privately 
gives  Frank  a  letter  from  Bob  Boy,  385.  The  Highlanders  prove  to  be  part  of  a 
force  sent  out  against  Bob  Boy,  388.  A  body  of  in&ntry  come  up  and  join  them, 
390.  The  officer  places  the  Bailie  and  Frank  under  arrest  on  suspicion,  391. 
Dougal  is  brought  in  in  custody,  and  promises  to  guide  the  soldiers  to  Bob  Boy's 
retreat,  396.  The  party  proceed,  taking  with  them  Frank  and  the  Bailie,  398. 
They  are  stopped  and  attacked  by  a  band  under  Helen  MacGregor,  404.  The 
Bailie  in  his  escape  is  accidentally  suspended  from  a  tree  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
406.  The  soldiers  are  defeated  and  disarmed,  407 .  Dougal  prevents  the  Highland- 
ers from  injuring  the  Bailie  and  Frank,  413.  Helen  MacGregor'commands  Dougal 
to  throw  them  into  the  lake,  416.  Bob  Boy's  sons  arrive  and  tell  their  mother  that 
he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  they  bring  in  Morris,  the  traveller,  who  was  hostage  for 
Bob  Roy,  418.  He  is  bound  and  thrown  into  the  lake,  422.  Helen  MacGregor 
sends  Frank  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  a  message  of  defiance,  unless  they  release 
her  husband,  426.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  refuses  to  liberate  him,  430.  Bob  Boy 
sends  a  message  to  his  wife  to  protect  the  Bailie,  436.  The  Duke's  troops  retire 
with  Bob  Boy  in  custody,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  soldiers,  438.  "While  cross- 
ing  a  ford  in  the  evening,  he  gets  loose,  swims  down  the  river,  and  escapes,  440. 
In  the  confusion  and  darkness,  Frank  also  escapes,  442-3.  He  is  overtaken  on  the 
moor  by  Diana  Vernon  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  whom  he  sup- 
poses her  husband,  446.  She  gives  Frank  a  small  packet  containing  his  father's 
papetB,  and  bids  him  farewell,  447.  He  is  afterwards  joined  by  Rob  Boy,  450. 
The  villagers'  joy  in  finding  Rob  Boy  at  liberty,  457.  The  Bailie  remonstrates 
with  Bob  Boy  on  his  way  of  bringing  up  his  sons,  461.  Frank  suggests  to  get 
them  into  some  foreign  service,  and  their  father  weeps,  468.  Rob  Roy  and  a 
small  party  escort  Frank  and  the  Bailie  on  their  way  from  the  village,  470.  Rob 
Boy  tells  Frank  he  cannot  send  his  sons  abroad,  472.  Helen  MacGregor  receives 
the  party  to  a  morning  repast,  477.  She  gives  Frank  a  ring  from  Diana  Vernon, 
w-ith  her  last  farewell,  478.  Rob  Roy  parts  from  Frank  and  the  Bailie  at  Loch- 
lomond,  481 .  They  return  to  Glasgow,  where  Frank  meets  his  father,  whose  afiairs 
have  been  prosperously  settled,  484.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  London 
Frank  receives  intelligence  of  the  great  Rebellion,  489.  On  arrival  in  London  he 
obtains  a  commission  under  Government,  490.  The  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  sons, 
492.  Old  Sir  Hildebrand  is  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  493  ;  and  dies,  leaving  Frank 
his  heir,  494.  Frank  goes  to  Northumberland,  and  learns  from  Justice  Inglewood 
that  Diana  Vernon  is  unmarried,  497.  He  goes  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  501 ;  and 
takes  possession,  502.  Diana  Vernon  and  her  father  (a  political  intriguer,  and 
formerly  disguised  as  Father  Vaughan)  appear  to  him  in  the  library,  and  claim 
his  secrecy  and  protection,  606.  They  and  Frank  are  arrested  for  treason,  and 
Rashleigh  claims  possession  of  the  estate,  516.  On  their  way  to  prison  in  a  coach, 
attended  by  Rashleigh,  they  are  rescued  by  Rob  Roy  and  a  party  of  Highlanders, 
296.  Rob  Boy  kills  Rashleigh,  who  dies  cursing  Frank,  520.  Frank  is  married 
to  Diana  Vernon,  522. 
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OLD  MORTALITY. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


Old  Mortality,  a  religioiu  itinennt. 

Ladj  Margaret  BeUenden,  of  the  Tower  of  TQlie- 

todLem. 
M^Jor  Mflet  BeUenden,  her  brother. 
Miaa  Edith  BeUenden,  her  grand-daughter. 
GilbertBcleugh,  Lady  BeUenden*!  oooain. 
BasU  Olifant,  her  distant  relation. 
Harriaon,  her  old  ateward. 
Old  John  GudyiU,  her  bnUer. 
Myaie,  her  female  attendant. 
Jenny  Denniaon,  Miia  BeUenden'a  attendant. 
Cathbert  (or  Cuddie)  Headrigg,  a  ploughman  in 

Lady  BeUenden'a  aenrice. 
Gooae  Gibhie,  a  half-witted  lad,  in  Lady  Bdlen- 

den*a  aenrice. 
Old  Manie,  Cuddie's   mother,  an   enthusiastic 

Covenanter. 
Gideon  Pike,  Mi^or  BeUenden'a  ?alet. 
The  Hon.  William  MaxweU,  Lord  Erandalc,  an 

officer  in  the  King's  army. 
Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  his  sister. 
Henry  Morton,  a  leader  in  the  CoTenantcra*  army, 

oImu  M«Jor-Gennral  MehiUe,  while  abroad. 
Old  Balph  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  his  unde. 
Colonel   SUaa    Morton,   of    Milnwood,    Henry 

Morton's  fisther. 
Atiaon  Wilson,  the  old  housekeeper  at  MQnwood. 
Old  Bobin,  the  butler  there. 
John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  a  leader  in  the  Corenan- 

tera'  army,  afterwards  disguised  as  Quentin 

MackeU,  of  Irongrey. 
Gabriel  KetUedmmmle,  a  Corenanting  preacher. 


E^uraim  Madniar,  an 

Habakknk  MucUewrath,  a  fianatie  ditta 

Peter  Poundtext,  an  "  Indulged  Pastor." 

The  Laird  of  Langoale,  a  leader  of  the  Corenan- 

ters. 
Eliiabeth  Madnre,  an  old  widow,  a  Covenanter. 
Peggy,  her  grandchild. 
Niel  Blane  the  town  piper. 
Jenny,  his  daughter, 
ll&e  Laird  of  lickitup,  hia  finend. 
The  Bight  Ber.  James  Shaxpe,  Archbiabop  of  St 

Andrews,  murdered  by  Balfour. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  President  of  tiie  Priry 

CounciL 
Hie  Duke  of  Monmouth,  oommander-iB- 

diief  of  the  Royal  army. 
General  Thomaa  DalseU. 
Cdonel  John  Grahame,  of  CSaTerhouae,  Yia- 

oonnt  Dundee. 
Lord  Boas. 
Mqor  Allan. 

'V^ttenbold,  a  Dutdi  commandant 
Captain  Lumley. 
Cornet  Bichard  Grahame,  nephew  of  CoL 

Grahams 
Seiigeant  BothweU,  or  lYands  Stewart 
Corporal  Inglis. 
Tom  Halliday,  a  private. 
Andrews,  ditta 
The  pnbUc  executioner. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Insurgents,  Enthusiasts,  Do- 
mestics, Sec 


-a 

a 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Old  Mortality  discovered  in  the  burial-ground  of  Ganderclengh,  15.      The 
muBter  of  the  King's  troops  at  Clydesdale,  25.    The  shooting  at  the  Popinjay, 
31.    Goose  Gibbie  thrown  from  his  horse,  37.    The  brawl  in  the  ale-honse  be- 
tween Balfour  and  Sergeant  BothweU,  44.     Henry  Morton  leaving  the  ale-honso 
is  overtaken  by  Balfour,  whom  he  shelters  in  the  hay-loft  at  Milnwood  Uouse, 
54.    A  party  of  soldiers  come  at  night  in  search  of  Balfour,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  but  draw  off  without  searching  the  iiouse,  62. 
Ijady  BeUenden  goes  to  Old  Mause's  cottage,  and  orders  her  to  quit,  75.    Manse 
and  her  son  Cuddie  enter  service  at  MUnwood,  84.     Morton  is  arrested  by  a  party 
of  the  King^s  troops  there,  99.    Mause  and  Cuddie  are  turned  away  from  Miln- 
wood, 103.    Morton  is  brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  TiUietadlem,  106 ;  and 
visited  in  the  turret  by  Edit^  BeUenden  and  her  attendant,  122.    The  arrival  of 
Colonel  Grahame  with  troops,  137.    Morton  is  brought  before  him,  and  ordered 
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Sekh,  ■ovanU  of  the  Jew  »t  Aihby. 
Higg,  "the  Son  of  SneU,**  the  lame  witncM  Kt  the 
trial  of  Eebeeca. 


BifdaidGoearde  lion.  King  of  England;  fintas 
"the  Blade  Knight"  at  the  Tonniament,  called 
*  Le  Noir  F^eant,**  or  **  the  Black  Slaggard," 
and  aflenrarda  known  aa  "the  Knight  of  the 


Hie  Eaxl  of  Eianr,  Loird  Hig^  Coutable  of 

"Kngland. 
Prinee  John  of  Aqjon,  brother  of  King  Bichard. 
Load  WaldeBBar  Titznne^  a  Baron  following  Fkniea 

John. 
Tbc  I^Aj  Alida,  hie  daoghter. 
Triax  Tack,  the  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhnnt. 
Stephen  Wethenl,  -  Stephen  Steelheari." 
Broad  Thofcaby,  -^  ^    lltiurBe's 

Hie  Three  Spean  of  Spyinghow,  >       trooD 
Hogfa  Bardon,  the  Scout-maater,) 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bncy,  a  fbOower  of  Prince  John, 

(the  leader  of  a  free  company.) 
Looia  Wmkelbrand,  hii  lieatenant. 
l>e  Bif(ot,  Prinee  John'a  ■eneachal. 
Sir  Beginald  PVont  de  Bonif,  a  foUowor  of  Prince 

John. 
BBgebed,  hia  eqinire. 


hia  attendants. 


QileB,  hia  jailer  at  Torq[oilatone  Castle. 

Clement, 

Enstaoe, 

Saint  Manr, 

Stephen^ 

Bobin  Hood,  intxodoeed  as  Locksley  the  Archer. 

Dame  Urfried,  an  old  sybil  at  Torqoilstone  Castle, 

or  Ulrica,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hiane  of 

Torqailstone. 
SirPhiUpdeMalToirin,    \  KnighU,ChaUengera 
Sir  Hugh  de  Grautmeanil,  >■      at   the    Tonma- 
Sir  Balph  de  Vipont,        )       ment. 
WOliam  de  Wyril,      >  Stewards  of  the  Tonma- 
Stephen  de  Martita],  j      ment 
Hubert,  an  Archer,  in  Philip  deMalvoisin's  service. 
Sir  Lucas  de  Beanmanoir,  Grand  liaster  of  the 

Knights  Templan. 
Damian,  hia  esquire. 
Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Gnilbert,  a  Preceptor  of  the 

Knights  Templar*. 
Baldwin  de  Oyley,  his  esquire. 
Hamlet  and  Abdalla,  hia  sLaves. 
Sir  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  \  Pieoeptora  of  the 
Sir  Albert  de  Slalvoisin,       >      Knighto  Temp- 
Sir  Herman  of  Goodalricke.)       kurs. 
Knights,  SoldierB,  Betainers,  Ardiers,  Priests, 

ViDagas,  Domeaties,  Slaves,  fcc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Quith,  the  Bwinehord,  and  Wamba,  the  fool,  diBcoreied  together  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  28.  Brian  de  Bois  Goilbert  and  the  Prior  Aymer  inquire  of  them  their 
road  to  Roiherwood,  42.  Thej  meet  with  a  pilgrim,  Ivanhoe  in  disguise,  who 
ccmducta  them  there,  47.  Cedrio  the  Saxon  in  the  old  hall,  waiting  snpper,  49. 
Brian,  the  Prior,  and  their  attendants  are  introduced,  58.  Isaac,  the  Jew,  is  also 
introduced,  66.  At  snpper  Brian  offers  to  challenge  Ivanhoe,  then  supposed 
abroad,  72.  The  Lady  Bowena  at  night  sends  for  the  pilgrim  to  her  apartment 
76 ;  and  inquires  concerning  Ivanhoe,  78.  The  pilgrim  next  morning  privately 
leaves  Botherwood  with  the  Jew,  85.  On  the  road  the  Jew  gives  him  means  to 
pracore  a  horse  and  annour  for  the  Tournament,  89.  The  lists  at  Ashbj  prepared 
for  the  Tournament,  92.  Prince  John  and  his  retinue  enter  the  lists,  96.  He 
commands  Cedric's  party  to  make  room  for  the  Jew  in  their  gallery,  99.  Wamba 
firightens  the  Jew  down  stairs  with  a  piece  of  pork,  102.  The  Knights  Challengers 
tilt  with  several  parties  of  champions,  107.  The  Disinherited  Knight  chaUenges 
Brian,  111,  vanquishes  him,  113;  and  the  other  Knights  Challengers  one  by 
one,  ib.  He  receives  from  Prince  John  the  prise,  116-17  ;  selects  Rowena  as  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  to  preside  at  next  day's  Tournament,  121 ;  and  refuses  to 
accept  of  Brian's  horse  and  armour,  but  receives  ransom  from  the  other  knights,  126. 
He  sends  Qurth  to  pay  the  Jew  for  the  horse  and  armour  lent  him,  128.  Rebecca 
privately  repays  Gurth  the  money,  134.  Gurth  is  waylaid  on  his  return  frt>m  the 
Jew's  dwelling,  1 37.  The  robbers  let  him  pass  free,  after  wrestling  with  one  of  them, 
141.  The  general  Tournament  on  the  second  day,  145.  The  Black  Knight  rides 
up  to  the  rescue  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  who  unhorsed  Brian,  152.  The 
Disinherited  Knight,  on  receiving  the  chaplet  of  victory  from  the  Lady  Rowena, 
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8W0OD8  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  and  is  discovered  to  be  Ivanhoe,  Cedric's 
son,  155.  Prince  John  receives  intelligence  from  France  of  King  Richard's  retnm 
to  England,  158.  Locksley's  feats  of  archery,  160.  Prince  John  holds  a 
Bomptuons  banquet  at  Ashby  Castle,  at  which  Cedric  and  Athelstane  are  pre- 
sent, 166.  De  Bracy  tells  Fitzurse  of  his  plan  for  carrying  off  the  Lady  Bowena» 
179.  The  Black  Knight,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  arrives  at  the  Chapel 
of  Copmanhurst,  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  184.  The  Friar  gives  him  venison  and  wine, 
191.  They  sing  and  carouse  together,  195.  Cedric  has  Gnrth  fettered  for  de- 
sertion, 202.  Cedric*s  party  proceed  on  their  way  home  through  the  forest^  ib. 
They  overtake  the  Jew  and  his  daughter,  with  Ivanhoe  wounded  in  a  litter, 
abandoned  in  the  forest  by  their  guides,  209.  They  all  proceed  together. 
Chirth  escapes,  212.  The  party  are  attacked  and  all  made  prisoners,  except 
Wamba,  who  escapes,  213.  He  and  Gurth  meet  Locksley  in  the  forest,  and  t«ll 
him  what  has  happened,  214.  Locksley  summons  his  foresters,  215;  goes  to 
Friar  Tuck's  cell,  and  finds  him  and  the  Black  Knight  carousing,  218.  The 
Black  Knight  promises  them  assistance  for  the  rescue  of  Cedric's  party,  222. 
Cedric  and  his  party  are  hurried  forward  prisoners  to  Front  de  BoeuTs  Castle,  227. 
Cedric  and  Athelstane  are  confined  by  themselves  in  the  guard-room,  228. 
Athelstane's  impatience  for  his  dinner,  231.  They  are  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
bugle  outside  the  castle,  234.  The  Jew  is  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon,  236.  Front  de 
Boauf  comes  to  extort  money  from  him,  ib. ;  and  order  stwo  slaves  to  chain  him  to 
the  bars  of  a  slow  fire,  239.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  bugle's  sound,  248.  The 
Lady  Bowena  is  detained  alone  in  the  state  apartment,  249.  De  Bracy  sues  her 
to  become  his  bride,  250  ;  and  threatens  to  kill  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  if  she  refuses, 
253.  He  is  interrupted  by  the  bugle's  sound,  255.  Bebeoca  is  taken  to  the 
turret  chamber,  and  left  with  the  old  sybil  there,  258.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilberi 
comes  and  offers  her  insult,  264.  She  spurns  him,  and  rushing  to  the  verge 
of  the  battlements,  threatens  to  throw  herself  over  if  he  touches  her,  265.  He 
changes  his  purpose,  and  offers  her  an  honourable  alliance,  267.  Is  disturbed 
hy  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  269.  The  knights  assemble  and  read  the  challenge 
sent  them  from  without  the  castle,  271.  They  return  a  message  of  defiance, 
and  in  irony  reconmiend  the  besiegers  sending  a  priest  to  confess  the  prisoners 
before  death,  275!  The  Black  Knight  sends  Wamba  to  the  castle,  disg^uised  as 
a  priest,  277.  Wamba  admitted,  he  and  Cedric  exchange  dresses,  283.  Cedric 
thus  leaving  the  castle,  is  met  by  the  old  sybil,  who  tells  him  her  history,  287 ; 
.and  promises  to  fire  the  castle  on  giving  the  besiegers  her  signal,  293.  Front  de 
BoBuf  intrusts  him  with  a  letter  to  some  Crusaders,  to  come  to  his  rescue,  294. 
Dismisses  him  by  the  postern  door,  295 ;  and  too  late  discovers  the  impceture,  297. 
Father  Ambrose  comes  for  assistance  of  Prior  Aymer,  made  prisoner  in  the  forest, 
'800.  Preparations  for  defence  of  the  castle,  303.  Ivanhoe  tended  in  the  Jew's 
house  at  York  by  Rebecca,  309 ;  and  afterwards  at  Torqnilstone  castle,  320.  She 
watches  from  a  lattice  window,  and  reports  to  him  the  progress  of  the  confiiict,  333. 
The  besiegers  win  the  barriers,  and  the  Black  Knight  wounds  Front  de  Bobu^  whe 
is  dragged  back  insensible  into  the  castle,  327.  The  Sybil  mocks  him  on  his  deatii- 
bedf  337.  Upbraids  him  with  his  father's  murder,  338.  Tells  him  she  has  set 
fire  to  the  castle,  and  locks  him  in  his  chamber,  raving  and  blaspheming,  -341. 
She  gives  the  sigpial  of  fire  fixnn  the  turret,  and  the  besiegers  renew  the  attack, 
347.    De  Bracy  made  prisoner  by  the  Black  Knight,  849.    The  besiegers  enter 
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the  castle,  now  in  flames,  and  Brian  seizes  Rebecca,  carries  her  away,  and  the 
Black  Knight  carries  lyanhoe  cat  of  the  castle,  351.    The  Templar  on  horseback 
with  Rebecca,  attacked  by  Athebtane,  strikes  him  down,  and  escapes,  353.    The 
Sybil  appears  on  the  castle  turret  amid  the  flames,  355.    The  castle  in  conflagra- 
tion, 357.    The  victors  meet  in  the  forest  to  divide  the  spoil,  358.    Cedric  gives 
Gnrth  his  freedom,  360.    The  fhneral  procession  of  Athelstane,  364.    The  Black 
Knight  liberates  De  Bracy  with  a  caution,  365.    Locksley  presents  the  Black 
Knight  with  his  bugle,  and  teaches  him  to  wind  certain  notes,  366.    Friar  Tnck 
joins  them  with  the  Jew,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dungeon,  while  searching 
the  castle  cellars  for  wine,  368.    The  Black  Knight  and  Friar  Tuck  have  a  friendly 
buffet,  371.    The  Prior  Aymer  brought  forward  in  custody,  372.    They  make  the 
Jew  name  the  Prior's  ransom,  and  the  Prior  the  Jew's,  375.    The  Prior  bribed  to 
give  the  Jew  a  letter  to  the  Templar  to  restore  Rebecca,  882.    Prince  John  at 
York  hears  of  Front  de  Boeufs  overthrow,  387.    De  Bracy  arrives,  tells  him  of  his 
death,  of  the  burning  of  his  castle,  and  that  King  Richard  had  been  among  them, 
390.      Prince  John  upbraids  his  followers  with  falling  off,  391.    Fitzurse  under- 
takes to  waylay  the  King,  393.    The  Jew  proceeds  to  Templestowe,  397  ;  delivers 
the  Prior's  letter  to  the  Grand  Master  in  the  garden,  405 ;  and  is  turned  out  of  the 
garden,  409.    The  Grand  Master  commands  that  Rebecca  be  tried  for  sorcery, 
414.    The  Preceptor  bribed  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  her,  418.    On  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  judgment  a  scroll  is  slipped  privately  into  her  hand,  419.    The  trial 
proceeds,  422.    She  appeals  to  De  Bois  Guilbert,  who  whispers  to  her  to  read  the 
scroll,  432.    She  demands  a  trial  by  combat,  and  to  appear  by  her  champion,  433. 
The  challenge  allowed,  435.    De  Bois  Guilbert  appointed  champion  against  her, 
436.    The  third  day  after  the  trial  fixed  for  the  combat,  ib.    She  writes  her  father 
to  seek  Ivanhoe,  441.    De  Bois  Guilbert  visits  her  in  prison,  admitted  on  conclu-- 
sion  of  her  devotional  exercises,  444 ;  and  promises  not  to  appear  against  her  in  the 
lists  if  she  will  accept  him  as  her  lover,  449.    She  refuses,  451.    The  Black  Knight 
and  Wamba  leave  Ivanhoe  at  St.  Botolph's  Abbey,  and  attend  Athelstane's  funeral, 
457.    Ivanhoe  and  Gurth  follow  the  Black  Knight  into  the  forest,  461 ;  where  he 
is  attacked  by  a  party  led  by  Fitzurse,  468.    The  Black  Knight  is  unhorsed  and 
surrounded,  tb^     Wamba  sounds  the  three  notes  on  the  forester's  bugle,  469, 
and  unseats  Fitzurse  by  hamstringing  his  horse,  t&.    The  Black  Knight  res- 
cued by  Locksley  and  his  band  of  archers,  ib.    He  liberates  Fitzurse,  on  condition 
of  his  leaving  England,  470.     Declares  himself  King  Richard,  471 ;  and  pardons 
Locksley  and  the  other  outlaws.      Locksley  declares  himself  Robin  Hood,  ib. 
Ivanhoe  and  Gurth  join  the  party,  475.    The  King  dines  with  Robin  Hood  and 
his  men  under  the  trysting  tree,  478.    The  King  and  Ivanhoe  enter  the  castle  yard 
of  Goningsburgh,  481 ;  and  are  introduced  to  the  mourners  at  the  castle,  489. 
The  King  declares  himself  to  Cedric,  493 ;  and  requests  of  him  to  forgive  and 
receive  back  Ivanhoe,  his  son,  494.    Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  are  reconciled,  t&.   Athel- 
stane appears  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  secretly  imprisoned 
and  half-starved  by  the  monks,  afler  his  recovery  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  495.    The 
King  and  Ivanhoe  one  by  one  suddenly  leave  the  castle,  on  some  intelligence 
from  the  Jew,  500.    The  lists  of  St.  George  prepared  for  the  combat,  502.    The 
Grand  Master  and  his  suite  take  their  seats,  507.    The  heralds'  trumpets  sound 
thrice,  and  no  champion  appears  for  Rebecca,  508.     De  Bois  Guilbert  whispers 
her  to  mount  on  horseback  behind  him  and  escape,  509.    She  spurns  his  offer,  510. 
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lyanhoei  nearly  exhausted,  rides  into  the  lists  as  her  champion,  51€ ;  he  and  De 
Bois  Goilhert  charge ;  they  both  fall ;  Ivanhoe  stands  over  him,  and  commands  him 
to  yield ;  De  Bois  Gnilbert  is  nnhelmeted,  and  fonnd  dead,  bnt  nnwounded,  518. 
Bebeoca  is  declared  free,  516.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
a  nnmeroas  train,  enters  the  lists,  ib.  Sir  Albert  de  MalToisin  arrested  for  high 
treason,  516.  The  Grand  Master  defies  the  King's  authority,  but  the  King  shows 
him  the  banner  of  England  floating  over  the  Preceptoiy,  ib.  The  Grand  Master 
and  his  followers  then  retreat  frtxn  it,  517.  Ivanhoe  and  the  Lady  Bowena  are 
married  at  iTork  Minster,  522.  Bebeoca  pays  the  Lady  Bowena  a  visit  of  gtstitade, 
523.    Bebeoca  and  her  father  leave  England  for  a  foreign  land,  526. 


THE  MONASTERY. 


CHABACTERS  INTBODUCBD. 


Ktopeth  Brydone,  or  Glendiiuiing*  widow  of  Sinum 

Glendinning,  of  the  Tower  of  Glendeaig. 
Halbert  Glendmning,) 
Edward  Glendiimmg.f  '»«'»o"»- 
Den  of  the  Howlet-hirstA 
The  Laird  of  Coliulie.     >  their  neighboon. 
Adie  of  Aikenahaw,         ) 
Hie  Lady  Alice,  widow  of  Walter,  Knightof  AreneL 
Maiy  Arenel,  her  danghter. 
The  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  a  Spirit. 
Julian  Avenel,  the  naniper  of  Avend  Castle. 
Catherine  of  Newport,  hia  lady. 
Christie  of  the  CJinthill, 
Jenkin, 
Bowley, 
Hutcheon, 
Lonia, 

EobinofBedcasUe, 
Old  Martin,  a  shepherd. 
Tibb  Tacket,  his  wife. 

Old  Jasper,  a  ploughman  at  Glendearg  Tower. 
Peter,  the  warder  xti  the  bridge  near  the  oonvent. 
Hob,  or  Happer,  the  Miller. 
Mysie  Happer,  his  daughter. 
John  Broxmouth,  Uieir  neighbour. 
Landlord  of  the  Gled's  Nest,  near  Edinburgh. 


•hisretainera 


at  St.  Mary's. 


The  Pedlar,  at  a  viUage  near  Edinburgh. 

The  Abbot  Ingebara,  fonourty  Si^criar  of  St. 

Mary's  Coorent. 
The  Abbot  Boni&ce,  his  sneoesaor. 
Father  Eustace,  the  Sub-Prior,  afterwards  Abbot, 

foimerly  William  AUan. 
Father  Philip,  Sacristan  of  St.  Mary's. 
Brother  Nicolaa,  a  monk. 
Brother  Bennet,  a  lay-brother. 
Brother  Hilarius,  the  RefeetaoBer, 
The  Kitchener, 
The  Bailie, 

Old  Tallboy,  the  forester, 
The  Earl  of  Murray,  B«gent  of  SooQaad. 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Ttvrj 

CoundL 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  warden. 
Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipcfaace  (with  him). 
Stawaifh  Bolton,  an  English  captain. 
Sergeant  Brittaon  (with  him). 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  a  fiaahionable  Cavaliero.    The 

Knight  of  WDrerton,  a  grandson  of  old  Ow- 

stitch  of  Hddemess,  a  tailor. 
Heniy  Warden,  the  Protestant  preacher ;  alias 

Henry  WeUwood. 
Monks,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  Domestics. 


'         PBINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  59.  Arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers 
under  Stawarth  Bolton  on  a  foraging  expedition,  64.  The  Captain  promiBes  pro- 
tection of  Widow  Glendinning  and  her  family,  ib.  The  Lady  Alice,  widow  of 
Avenel,  has  refuge  in  an  old  shepherd's  cottage,  69.  They  net  out  to  Widow 
Glendinning  for  protection,  71.    On  their  way  little  Mary  Avenel  sees  a  White 
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Lady  beckoning  tliem  forward,  75.    Julian  nrarps  the  poBsesfiions  of  ATenel,  77; 
ICary  Avenel  alarms  tlie  family  one  evening  by  Baying  she  had  seen  her  &ther  in 
the  coart-yard,  80.    The  Lady  Alice  sends  to  St.  Mary's  Convent  for  a  priest, 
88.    After  confession,  Father  Philip  obtains  from  Widow  Glendinning  the  Lady 
Alice's  Bible,  which  he  carries  away,  92.    The  bridgewarden  refoses  him  passage^ 
97.     In  fording  the  river  he  sees  a  female,  who  springs  on  the  saddle  behind  him, 
and  the  mnle  swims  down  the  stream  with  them,  the  female  singing,  98.    She 
takes  the  Bible  from  him,  immerses  him  in  the  water,  and  allows  him  to  get 
ashore,  101.    The  Abbot  consults  with  the  Snb-Prior  on  the  political  affiiirs  of  the 
abbey,  106.    The  miller  brings  in  Father  Philip  drenched,  110.    The  Abbot 
questions  him,  and  sends  the  Sub-Prior  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  114;  where 
he  leams  that  the  Bible  had  been  mysteriously  restored  by  a  White  Lady,  119; 
and  finds  the  Lady  Alice  dead,  123.    Christie,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's  retainers, 
comes  to  the  tower  and  is  rude  to  the  Sub-Prior,  128.    The  Sub-Prior  obtains 
possession  of  the  Bible,  and  gives  little  Edward  his  missal,  133.    He  sets  out  for 
the  convent,  and  is  overtaken  by  Christie,  135.     Is  stopped  by  a  female  voice, 
warning  him  to  turn  back,  ib. ;  is  gently  pushed  off  his  mule,  138 ;  and  afterwards 
he  misses  the  Bible,  139.    Christie  is  made  prisoner,  and  confesses  having,  as  he 
thought,  unhorsed  and  murdered  the  Sub-Prior,  142;  who  gets  him  liberated, 
145.    The  two  young  Glendinniogs  jealous  of  each  other  for  Mary  Avenel,  157. 
Halbert  at  the  glen  of  Corri-nan-shian  invokes  the  White  Spirit,  161 ;  she  appears, 
carries  him  down  through  the  earth  into  a  crystal  grotto,  165 ;  and  shows  him  the 
Bible  on  a  flaming  altar,  from  which  he  takes  it,  167.    They  ascend  into  upper 
air,  and  she  disappears,  168.      The  miller  and  his  daughter  on  a  visit  to  the 
Tower,  171.    Christie  and  a  stranger,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  arrive,  185.    Halbert 
arrives  late  to  dinner,  and  rebukes  the  knight  for  his  supercilious  behaviour,  195. 
At  night  conceals  the  Bible  under  the  floor,  197.    Sir  Piercie  tells  him  of  having 
come  there  under  the  Abbot's  protection,  200.    They  quarrel,  204.    The  Abbot 
and  retinue  arrive,  210.     Sir  Piercie  informs  the  Abbot  of  the  circumstances, 
and  of  his  wish  to  remain  secreted,  216-22.    Halbert  goes  to  the  hill  for  venison, 
and  shoots  a  deer,  227  ;  to  the  glen,  and  invokes  the  White  Spirit,  231 ;  asks  her 
for  the  means  of  revenge  on  Sir  Piercie,  236.    She  g^ves  him  a  silver  bodkin, 
to  exhibit  to  the  knight  when  he  is  insolent,  and  disappears,  ib.    The  Abbot 
at  dinner  promises  to  appoint  Halbert  his  ranger,  241 ;  who,  called  in,  declines 
the  office,  249.    Sir  Piercie  insults  him,  but  at  sight  of  the  silver  bodkin  rushes 
out  in  a  rage,  251 ;  follows  Halbert  to  the  hill,  and  challenges  him  to  fight 
next  morning,  258.    The  White  Lady  appears  to  him  in  the  night  and  mocks 
him,  265.     Leaving  the  Tower  at  daybreak,  Mary  Avenel  tries  ineffectually  to 
detain  him,  270.    Sir  Piercie  and  he  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  and  find  a 
newly  opened  grave,  275.    They  fight,  and  Halbert  woands  Sir  Piercie,  279.    He 
sees  Henry  Warden  at  a  distance,  and  runs  to  him  for  assistance,  283.    Returns 
with  Warden  and  finds  the  body  gone,  and  the  grave  filled  up,  285 ;  and  agrees 
to  escape  with  Warden  to  Avenel  Castle,  288.    They  arrive  there,  and  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Baron  and  his  lady,  300.    The  Baron  offers  to  take  Halbert  into 
his  service,  which  he  declines,  306.      Warden  delivers  a  letter  to  the  Baron, 
receives  his  promise  of  protection,  308 ;   and  reproaches  him  for  not  marrying 
his  lady,  311.      The   Baron  thrusts  her  from  him,  and   she  falls  on  the  stone 
floor  bleeding,    314.      Warden  persists  in  his  remonstrance,  and  is  dragged 
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off  to  the  dungeon,  816.  Halbeit  at  night  eactfeB  by  the  window/gets  a  letter 
from  Warden  to  the  Begent  Murray,  and  swims  *acroB8  the  lake,  321.  The  in- 
mates of  Glendearg  are  in  expectation  of  Sir  Piercie  and  Halbert's  retain  from 
hunting.  Sir  Piercie  returns,  327.  Confusion  of  the  family.  Sir  Piercie  aocosed 
of  murdering  Halbert ;  Edward  threatens  revenge,  829.  The  Sub-Prior  examines 
Sir  Piercie  in  regard  to  the  dieumstances  of  the  duel,  but  disbelieyes  him,  and  orders 
Edward  to  detain  him  prisoner,  830.  Mysie  Happer  lets  him  out  of  the  room  at 
night,  354 ;  and  at  daybreak  they  escape  together  on  horseback,  360.  She  dis- 
mounts near  her  father's  house,  weeps,  and  mounts  again  behind  the  Knight,  364. 
They  proceed  towards  Edinbuigh,  Mysie  now  disguised  as  a  page,  876.  The  White 
Lady  appears  to  Mary  Avenel,  and  shows  where  the  Bible  is  concealed,  881. 
Edward  Qlendinning  and  his  party  find  that  Mysie,  preyious  to  the  escape,  had 
locked  them  in  the  Tower,  382.  While  forcing  the  doors  Christie  rides  up  with 
Warden,  prisoner,  and  tells  them  that  Halbert  is  alive,  385.  Warden  brought  in 
bound  before  the  Sub-Prior  for  examination ;  they  recognize  each  other  as  former 
intimate  friends,  892.  Edward  returns  from  searching  for  the  supposed  grave,  and 
Warden  confirms  the  account  of  Halbert  being  alive,  399.  Edward  confesses  to 
the  Sub-Prior  his  sorrow  at  finding  his  brother  alive,  on  account  of  their  love  of 
Mary  Avenel,  402.  He  determines  to  enter  on  holy  orders,  405.  The  Sub-Prior 
leaves  Warden  at  the  tower  on  parole,  412,  and  returns  to  the  convent  with  Edward, 
416.  The  Abbot  Boniface  informs  them  of  the  danger  of  the  Church  from  the 
government,  421.  fiesigns  the  Abbacy,  and  names  the  Sub-Prior  as  his  successor, 
427.  The  Abbot  elect  sends  for  Julian  Avenel  find  Sir  Piercie  Shafion,  431. 
Halbert  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  glided  by  a  pedlar,  434.  They  fall  in  with  the 
Begent  Murray's  troop,  437.  Halbert  gives  the  Begent  Henry  Warden's  letter, 
441 ;  and  tells  him  of  Julian's  brutal  treatment  of  his  lady,  his  imprisonment  of 
Henry  Warden,  tb. ;  and  of  bisown  duel  with  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  443.  The 
Begent  retains  him  in  his  service,  and  he  renounces  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  tb. 
Intelligence  brought  that  troops  under  the  English  Warden  are  about  to  attack 
the  Monastery,  445.  The  Begent  sends  Halbert  to  warn  both  parties,  447.  He' 
finds  the  battle  commenced,  449.  The  English  become  the  victors,  ib.  He  sees 
Julian  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  lady  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  watching  over 
him,  451.  Soldiers  come  up — ^the  mother  dies,  and  Halbert  snatches  up  her  infant, 
455.  The  Begent  and  English  Warden  hold  a  conference  about  the  Warden's 
prisoner,  Sir  Piercie,  456.  The  prisoner  produced  is  found  to  be  Mysie  Happer, 
disguised  as  Sir  Piercie,  ib.  Henry  Warden  in  an  interview  with  the  new  Abbot 
informs  him  of  Mary  Avenel's  conversion,  465.  The  Begent's  troops  approach  the 
convent,  466.  The  Abbot  and  Monks  go  in  procession  to  meet  them,  468  ;  and 
form  round  the  cross  in  the  market-place,  469.  The  Begent  and  Earl  of  Morton 
quarrel,  but  finally  agree  about  giving  Mary  Avenel  in  marriage  to  Halbert,  471. 
The  Abbot  refuses  to  surrender  Sir  Piercie  Shaiion,  477  ;  who  surrenders  himself, 
and  is  proved  the  grandson  of  a  tailor,  478.  The  Begent  and  Abbot  arrange 
amicably,  481.  Sir  Piercie  is  married  to  Mysie  Happer,  t&.,  and  Halbert  to  Mary 
Avenel,  482.    Edwai-d  sees  the  White  Spirit  for  the  last  time,  483. 
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THE  ABBOT. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Iii.| 


uaidi  of  honour  to 
tiie  Queen. 


'irt  LoeUeren  Castle. 


at  KinroM. 


Mvj  QM8b  of  SeoOttid. 

J^dj  Maxj  Deadng, 

Othfriin'  Sejrton,  in  dii- 
gniee  at  Kinroes, 

Hie  Lady  of  Lochlefen,  tbe  mothor  of  the  Regent 
Mninqr. 

George  Douglas,  licr  gnndson,  and  nephew  of 
the  Regent. 

Jasper  DrTfeadale,  the  old 
stewaid, 

jQiao  Henderson,  the  chap- 
bin, 

Randal,  the  boatnum, 

HiUehnnd,  a  sentinel. 

Doctor  lAke  Lnndin,  Lady  Lodderen'b  dumber- 
lain  at  Kinross, 

Hah  Anster,  a  oonstahle, 

John  Anchtemraehty, 

(Nd  Keitie,  the  innkeeper, 

flayen,  YiUagers, 

Lord  Seyton,  bther  of  Catherine  1 
Scyton,  I 

HcBKY  Serton.  his  son,  • 

Lord  Arhmth,  nobles  snd  oOoers  V^'^^  ^' ^^ 
at  Niddry  Castle,  «       ii^eea, 

Laid  Herries,  attendingthe  Queen 
at  Dundrennan. 

The  Prior,  at  Dundrennan  Abbey. 

The  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Gnglish  Warden 

Ftther  Bonifhoe,  Ex-Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  as 
BtinthooHe,  the  did  gardener  at  Kinroaa,  and 
at  Dundrennan. 

The  Abbess  of  St  Catherine,  (called  Mother 
Bridget,)  aunt  of  Catherine  Seyton. 

The  Eaxl  of  Munrny,  Regent  of  Scotland. 

Lord  lindessj,        % 

Laid  Rnthren,         j  the  Embassy  from  the  Priry 

8b  Robert  MeMDe,/      Counctt  to  the  Queen. 


ihle,  ^ 

r,  the  carrier,  f 
leper,  C 


The  Earlof  Morton,  amemberof  thePriry  CoundL 
Master  Hyndman,  usher  to  the  Privy  Councfl  at 

Holyrood. 
Michael  Wing-the-Wind,  a  servant  thera 
Burghers,  iKc.  at  the  hostelry  of  St.  Michael's. 
The  Lady  Mary  of  AreneL 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  her  husband,  the  Knight 

of  AreneL 
Roland  Gneme,  page  to  the  Lady  Avend,  and  to 

Queen  Mary,  the  hdr  of  AveneL 
Magdalen  Gneme,  or  the  Dame  of  Heathergill,  his 

grandmother,  as  Mother  Nicneren,  the  old 

witch  at  Kinross. 
Hcniy  Warden,  the  Protestant^ 

chaplain. 
Master  Jasper  ¥^ngate,   the 

steward. 
Mistress  Lilias  Bradboume,  the 

lady's  maid, 
Adam  Woodcock,  tht  Falcone^ 

and  as  *'  the  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason," in  the  revels, 
Ralph  Fisher,  assistant  to  Ro- 

land  Gneme, 
Ikther  Ambroae,  (Edward,  brother  of  Sir  Halbert 

Glendinning,)  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  disguised 

at  Kinross  as  a  nobleman's  retainer. 
Peter  Bridgeward,  the  bridge  warden,  near  Ken- 
naquhair. 
Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  as  the  Dragon  in  the 

revds. 
Monks,  he.  at  the  Abbey. 
Father  Howleg^  the  Abbof^   dianeters    sns- 

of  Unreason,  f        tained  by  the 

The  Hobby  Horse,  T       reveUers    at 

The  Dragon,  and  others,       )        Kennaquhai^ 
Monks,  Officers,  Soldiers,  YlDagers,  Revellers, 

Domestics,  Itc. 


at    Avenel 
CasUe. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Toung  Roland  Gneme  saved  from  drowning  near  Avenel  Castle,  17.  Arrival 
of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  at  the  castle,  33.  Roland  retained  as  a  page  to  the  Ladj 
Avenel,  43.  Qnarrel  between  him  and  the  falconer,  48.  Reproved  by  Henry 
Warden  from  the  pulpit,  57.  He  leaves  the  castle  in  disgrace,  68,  and  goes  to  the 
niinoas  cell  of  St.  Cnthbert,  84,  where  he  meets  Magdalen  GrsBme,  his  grand- 
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mother,  89.  Tfacy  go  to  St.  Catherine's  Convent,  104,  where  he  is  introdnced  to 
Catherine  Seyton,  110.  They  go  to  St.  Mary's  Ahhey,  which  they  find  in  rains,  130, 
and  witness  the  installation  of  the  new  Ahhot  there,  138.  The  reTellers,  with  maa- 
qnes,  &c.  force  their  way  into  the  abhey,  142,  and  are  dispersed  by  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,  162,  who  retains  Roland  in  his  train,  166.  Roland  and  the  falconer  arrive 
in  Edinburgh,  185.  Roland  takes  part  in  a  street  encounter  between  the  Seytons 
and  the  Leslies,  190.  Follows  Catherine  Seyton  into  the  house  of  her  father,  from 
whom  he  receives  a  gold  chain,  194.  Coes  to  Holyrood  Palace,  202,  where  he  has 
an  interview  with  the  Regent  Murray,  212.  Sees  Catherine  (or  her  brother)  at 
the  hostelry,  disguised  as  a  page,  229.  Has  another  interview  with  the  Regent^  243, 
and  leaves  Holyrood  with  the  Embassy  from  the  Council  to  Queen  Mary,  247.  The 
party  arrive  at  Lochleven  Castle,  255.  Roland  Grasme  introduced  to  the  Queen, 
257.  Interview  between  the  Queen  and  the  Embassy,  when  they  compel  her  to 
sign  the  deed  of  Abdication,  267.  Roland  is  sent  by  Lady  Lochleven  with  a  me»* 
sage  to  Kinross,  325.  Dances  with  Catherine  Seyton  in  disguise  on  the  village 
green,  344.  Follows  her  to  a  cottage,  where  he  meets  Magdalen  Gr»me  disguised 
as  Mother  Nicneven,  an  old  witch,  350,  and  sees  Father  Ambrose  disguised  at  the 
gardener's  cottage,  355.  The  first  plan  for  the  Queen's  escape  frustrated,  378. 
George  Douglas  escapes  fi^m  the  castle  in  disgrace,  381.  The  steward's  attempt 
to  poison  the  Queen  discovered,  401.  Mother  Nicneven  and  the  physician  called 
into  the  castle,  412.  The  old  steward  leaves  the  castle,  and  is  killed  by  Henry 
Seyton  in  an  ale-house,  426.  Roland  forges  a  bunch  of  keys,  445.  The  Queen 
corresponds  with  her  friends  across  the  lake  by  signal,  447.  Roland  contrives  to 
exchange  the  keys,  452.  The  Queen  and  her  party  escape  from  the  castle  at  nighty 
455,  and  arrive  at  Lord  Seyton's,  464.  Magdalen  Grmme  appears  there,  and  de- 
clares Roland  the  heir  of  Avenel,  471.  Lord  Seyton's  troops  meet  the  Regent's 
army  dra^n:!  up,  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  overlooking  the  battle  of  Langside, 
478.  Henry  Seyton  is  killed,  487.  George  Douglas  is  wounded  and  dies,  and 
the  Queen's  party  compelled  to  retreat,  490.  The  Queen  and  attendants  arrive  at 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  494.  She  sails  for  England  under  protection  of  the  English 
Warden,  498.    The  heir  of  Avenel  is  afterwards  married  to  Catherine  Seyton,  503. 


KENILWORTH. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED, 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Lord  Hundwrn, 

Lord  Biirldg;h,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 

liord  Walsinghom, 

Lord  WiUougfaby^ 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  Earl  Marshal, 

The  Earl  of  ITuntingdon, 

The  Earl  of  Oxford, 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's, 

'llie  Duchess  of  Rutland, 


of  Queen 
Elizabeth's 
Court 


The  Lady  Paget,  a  lady  of  the  bed  i 
chamher,  I 

Doetor  Masters,  the  Queen's  phy- 
sician, 

Master  Bowyer,  usher  of  the  black 
rod, 

SHr  Henry  Lee,  a  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing* 

Master  Bobert  Landiam,  clerk  of 
the  council  chamber  door. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester. 


of 

Elizabeth's 

Court. 
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Bidittd  Taniey,  his  maBter  of  the  honei 

Michael  or  Mike  leaxboiinie,  in  his  lerrice. 

Bobin  Uder,  one  of  the  Earl's  ierrants. 

AntfaoBj,  or  Tony  Foster  (called  Tony-flre-the- 

fifggot),  the  Earl'a  agent  at  Cnmnor  Place. 

Jaaet  Foster,  his  daughter. 

Dracas,  i 

^Ijg^jjj^  j-domesties  at  Cnnmor  Place. 

Amj  ELolMutrt,  ^te  Conntew  of  Ldcester,  formerly 

betrothed  to  Edmnnd  Tressilian. 
Sir  Hngh  Eohsart,  her  father. 
Master  Mnmblazen,  the  herald,  a  dependant  on 

Sir  Hngh. 
Hie  Old  Coiate,  a  fiiend  of  Sir  Hugh. 
'Wm  Badger.  Sir  Hngh's  fa:voimte  domestic. 
Edmund  Tressilian,  the  betrothed  of  Amy  Bobsart. 
Sir  Thomas  Copley,  ^th  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 

Woodsioek. 
The  Bailiir,  and  Inhabitants  of  Woodstock. 
Gamd,  the  deputy  nsher, 
Istwrence  Staples,  the  head 

jailer. 
Sibyl  Lanebam,  one  of  the 

reveJIers, 
The  Gigantic  Porter. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and^ 

Nymphs, 
Arion.  Tritons.  andNereids, 
Ancient  Britons  and  Dmids 
Unmans     and     Standard 

Bearers, 
SsxoBs  and  Scalds, 
Kormaas  and  Minstrel8» 
Morlin.  kc. 
Banes  and  English, 
Mssqpes  on  hobby  hones 

in  the  mock-fight, 
Ciftain  Coze,  one  of  the 

masq[oers,  J 


at  KenJlworth 
Castle. 


V 


masquers  in  the 
revels  at  Kenil- 
worth  Castle. 


Zacharias  Yog^,  the  ohl  Jew  cbemist 

Alasco  mIuu  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie,  an  old 

astrologer. 
Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  ^e  bears. 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  others  in  fht  ante-rooms 

of  Greenwich  Palace. 
The  Earl  of  Sussex,  riral  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 

at  Court 
Nicholas  Blount,  his    master  of   the  horse; 

knighted. 
Walter  Baleigh,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train ; 

knighted. 

'^^^>        )  gentlemen  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's 

Markh>»»»  r      train. 
Stanley,      ) 

The  Secretary,  \ 

The  Chamberlain,        >  at  Say's  Court 

Stevens,  a  messenger,  ) 

Giles  Gosling,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  Inn 

near  Cumnor  Place. 
Cicely  Gosling)  his  daughter. 
Lawrence  Goldthred,  the  meroer. 
The  Parish  Clerk,  and  others. 
Lancelot  Wayland,  or  Wayland  Smith,  the  hi- 

rier.  Tale  of  Whitehorse;  disguised  as  the 

pedlar  at  Cumnor  Place. 
Erasmus  Holiday,  schoolmaster  in  the  Yale  of 

Whitehorse. 
Gammer  Sludge,  his  landlady. 
Dickie   Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  her  dwarf 

grandson. 
Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the  Crane  Inn  at 

Marlboro*. 
Gaffer  Crane,  her  spouse. 
Gaffer  Grimesby,  a  farmer  there. 
Dame  Crank,  the  Papist  laundress  there. 
Courtiers,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Guards,  Townspeople. 

Flayers,  Domesticii,  be. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS, 

Michael  Lambonnie  is  recognised  by  his  uncle  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near 
Cnmnor  Place,  14.  Tressilian  goes  with  him  next  day  to  Cumnor  Place,  34 ; 
and  there  has  an  interview  with  Amj  Bobsart,  49.  They  are  interrupted  by 
Anthony  Foster,  52.  Tressilian  meets  Yamey  at  the  postern  gate,  55 ;  when 
they  fight,  ib.  Yamey  brings  Amy  Bobsart  presents  from  the  Earl  of  lioicester, 
56.  Description  of  the  four  state  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  Earl,  68 ;  who 
arrives,  81 ;  and  next  morning  departs  for  Woodstock,  95.  Yamey  retains  Lam- 
bouroe  in  the  Earl's  service,  99.  Tressilian  explains  his  circumstances  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Black  Bear,  109;  and  leaves  his  house  by  night,  117.  The 
schoolmaster's  boy,  Flibbertigibbet,  conducts  him  to  the  subterranean  forge  on 
the  common,  135.  His  horse  shod,  Tressilian  follows  Wayland  Smith  into  his 
vault,  137.  Wayland's  narrative,  141.  Tressilian  retains  him  in  his  service,  143. 
Explosion  of  the  vault  by  gunpowder,  145.  They  arrive  at  Sir  Hugh  Bobsart's 
•eat,  153.  Tressilian's  interview  with  Sir  Hugh,  156 ;  who  empowers  him  to 
endeavour  at  Court  to  recover  his  daughter,  163.    He  receives  a  letter  from  the 
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Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  ill,  desiring  to  see  him,  166.  He  and  Wayland  amv«  In 
London,  and  go  to  the  old  Jew  chemist  in  qnest  of  a  rare  drug,  171.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  Earl  at  Say's  Court,  179 ;  when  Way  land  administers  the  drag,  1S4. 
While  the  Earl  sleeps,  Walter  Baleigh  refuses  to  admit  the  Queen's  physician,  187. 
The  Earl  recovera,  and  sends  Raleigh  to  the  Queen  with  an  explanation,  188. 
Raleigh  meets  the  Queen  coming  out,  and  throws  his  cloak  on  the  ground  for  her 
passage,  191.  The  Queen  sends  for  him  into  her  barge,  192  ;  and  gives  him  a 
present,  197.  She  visits  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  199.  The  Earl  sends  to  the  Queen 
Tressilian's  petition  regarding  Amy  Robsart,  204.  The  rival  Earls  of  Sussex  and 
Leicester  arrive  at  Court,  206.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  complains  to  the 
Queen  of  Leicester,  208  ;  who  commands  the  two  Earls  to  be  reconciled,  209.  She 
questions  Yamey  about  Amy  Robsart,  and  he  says  she  is  his  wife,  213.  The 
Queen  requires  her  appearance  at  the  Kenilworth  festival,  220.  The  Queen  in 
her  barge  on  the  water,  229.  She  completes  a  couplet  commenced  by  Kaleigh 
on  a  window  pane,  238.  Wayland  Smith  tells  Tressilian  he  has  seen  Alasco, 
240 ;  and  goes  to  Cumnor  Place,  242.  Leicester  consults  Alasco,  246 ;  who  is 
sent  with  Lamboume  to  Cumnor  Place,  257.  Wayland  Smith  goes  there  dis- 
guised as  a  pedlar,  260  ;  and  gives  the  Countess  Amy  an  antidote  to  poison,  273. 
Lamboume  arrives  intoxicated,  275.  Leicester  by  letter  begs  Amy  to  bear  the 
name  of  Yamey  a  few  days,  285.  Yamey  delivers  the  message,  and  she  spurns 
him  from  her  presence,  293.  He  sends  her  by  Foster  a  poisoned  cup,  298 ;  which 
Janet  discovers,  ib.  Yamey  compels  her  to  drink  it,  303.  (She  had  previously 
taken  an  antidote).  She  escapes  at  night  with  Janet,  307 ;  and  are  met  at  the 
postem  gate  by  Wayland  Smith,  who,  with  the  Countess  on  horseback,  set  out 
towards  Kenilworth  Castle,  314.  On  the  way  they  take  a  led  horse  from  a  fiinner's 
boy,  316 ;  and  are  followed  by  Goldthred  the  mercer,  its  owner,  317.  Arrive  at 
Donnington  and  restore  the  horse,  320.  They  are  pursued  by  Yamey,  322  ;  and 
escape  by  joining  the  reveller's  party,  326.  Description  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
336.  Flibbertigibbet  prevails  on  the  giant  porter  to  admit  them,  343.  Amy  is 
shown  to  an  apartment  in  the  tower,  from  which  she  writes  to  the  Earl  by  Wayland, 
346.  Tressilian  coming  to  his  apartment  finds  it  occupied  by  Amy,  354; 
who  makes  him  promise  "not  to  interfere  on  her  behalf  for  twenty-four  hours, 
356.  Wayland  loses  her  letter,  362 ;  and  is  turned  out  of  the  Castle  by  lam- 
boume, 366.  The  Queen's  procession  by  torch-light,  374.  The  water  pageant, 
&c.  380.  She  inquires  why  Amy  is  absent,  and  Yamey  produces  certificates 
of  her  illness,  387 ;  which  Tressilian  declares  untme,  388 ;  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  presence,  391.  Yamey,  Raleigh,  and  Blount  are  knighted,  394-396. 
The  Earl  consults  with  Yamey,  who  insinuates  the  propriety  of  murdering  Amy, 
402.  Lambert  goes  in  to  her  apartment  in  the  moming  and  insults  her,  412.  The 
jailer  comes  to  her  assistance,  he  and  Lamboume  fight,  and  Amy  escapes  into  the 
Pleasance,  416.  The  Queen  discovers  her  in  the  grotto,  421.  She  declares  she  is 
not  the  wife  of  Yamey,  423.  The  Queen  drags  her  before  Leicester  and  tJie  Court, 
424 ;  and  orders  Leicester  into  custody  for  high  treason,  426.  Amy  is  entrusted 
to  Lord  Hunsdon's  charge,  428.  Yamey  protests  that  she  is  his  wife,  and  insane, 
429.  The  Earl  visits  her,  435.  She  refuses  ever  to  pass  as  Yamey's  wife,  436. 
Yamey  makes  him  suspect  her  fidelity,  443.  The  Earl  opens  the  casket  sent  bj 
her,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  stamps  the  jewels  to  pieces,  449.  Yamey  again 
counsels  him  to  put  her  to  death,  455.    He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  img  as 
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Mithoritj,  456.  The  Queen's  phymcian  reports  her  insane,  and  her  removal  from 
the  castle  is  permitted,  458.  The  masque  of  Druids  in  the  Hall,  460.  Tressilian 
and  Leicester  appoint  a  hostile  meeting,  464.  Leicester  sends  Lamboume  after 
Yamej  with  a  letter  of  countermand,  468.  Leicester  and  TressiUan  fight,  but  are 
intermpted,  473.  A  mock  fight  between  the  English  and  Danes,  477.  The  Earl 
and  Tressilian  meet  again  in  the  Ibrest  and  fight,  482.  The  Earl  is  kept  from  kill- 
ing Tressilian,  by  Flibbertigibbet,  ib. ;  who  gives  him  Amy's  letter  entrusted  to 
Wajland,  483.  The  Earl,  satisfied  of  her  innocence,  begs  pardon  of  Tressilian, 
and  declares  Amy  his  countess,  485.  Scene  in  the  Queen's  audience-chamber, 
when  Leicester  avows  his  marriage,  490.  He  is  in  disgrace  at  Court,  496.  Lam- 
boume, pursuing  with  the  Earl's  countermand,  is  shot  dead  by  Vamey,  505.  Amy 
is  brought  to  Cumnor  Place,  507.  Death  of  Alasco  by  suffocation,  509.  Vamey 
loosens  a  trap-door,  gives  signal  as  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  arrival,  and  Amy, 
rushing  firom  her  room  to  meet  him,  is  precipitated  through  the  trap  into  an  abyss 
and  killed,  512.  Vamey  made  prisoner,  poisons  himself,  513 ;  and  Anthony  Foster 
amissing,  is  years  after  found  spring-locked  in  the  vault,  dead  upon  his  treasure- 
box,  514. 


THE  PIRATE. 

♦ 

CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Magnai  TraO,  the  UdaHsr  of  Zethmd. 

MiDBa  TroO,  >  , .    ,      . . 

Brenda  Trofl/ ^ '**"8^*®* 

Noma  of  the  IltAd  Head,  *'the  Beimkenuar," 

and  moUier  of  Qereland  the  pirate 
fidand,  hex  DCuicr. 
Olare,  hk  brother,  the  gruidsiK  of  Minna  and 

Brenda. 
Pkeolet,  or  Kick  Stmmpfer,  Noma's  dwarf  ser- 

Tant 
drad  Halcro,  the  Udaller*s  haxd. 
Gika,  Chnid  Halcro't  lernng  boy. 
Ezk  Scambister,  the  Udaller*!  bntler. 
Ei^hane  ¥ta^  the  old  hoiuekeepcr  at  Bui|^- 

Weetnu 
Laurence  Seholojr,  a  servant  there. 
The  Lady  Ghmrownim,  ^  guests    at 

MaddieOroatsettar,V_    . )-     Burgh- 


Clan  Groataettar, 


herniecea 


J      Westn. 


TriptoleDnis  YeDovley,  the  factor,  an  experimen' 

tal  afpocnltniiat. 
Jasper  Yelkmley,  his  Cither. 
Mispress  Baby,  or  Barbara  Yellowley,  bis  sister. 
Tnmda  Dronsdaaghter,  their  serring  woman. 


The  Lady  Glenprosing,  a  neighbour  of  old  Jasper 

Yellowley. 
Basil  Mertoun,  aliai  Yaughan,  formerly  a  pirate. 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  his  son,  in  lore  with  Brenda 

TroiL 
Swcrtha,  Mertonn's  housekeeper. 
Bryce  SnaHsfoot,  the  jagger,  or  pedlar. 
Pate  Patenon,  his  serring  boy. 
Niel  Bonaldson,  the  dd  KanTflmaw  at  Jarlshof. 
Maijory  Bimbister,  his  spouse. 
Sweyn  Ezidcson,  a  fisherman  at  Jarlshof. 
Captain  Clement  Cleveland,  aiUu  Yaughan  the 

Pirate,  natural  son  of  the  elder  Yaughan  and 

UllaTroa 
Captain  Goffe, 
Hawkins,  the  boatswain, 
Tom  Derrick,  the  q[uarter>mastert 
Dick  liletcher,  one  of  the  erew, 
Jack  Bunce,  alUu  Frederick  Alta- 

mont,  a  ci-devant  player. 
Captain  Weatherport,  a  naval  officer. 
Mr.  George  Taift,the  provost  of  Orkney. 
Magistrates  with  him. 
Soldiers,  Fishermen,  Pirates,  Domestics,  &C; 


of  the  pirate 
vessel 


PRINCIPAL   INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  old  mansion  of  Jarlshof  at  Sumburgh  Head,  18.  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  24.  Visits  Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters,  35.  Departure  from 
Magnus  TroiPs  house  at  Burgh- Westra,  in  a  storm,  41.    Arriyes  at  Harfrm,  the 
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residence  of  the  agpicaltiirisi,43  and  compels  the  giving  him  food,  60.  Noma  of  th« 
Fitful  Head  arrives,  68 ;  and  allays  the  storm,  75.  A  shipwreck  at  Sambwg^h 
Head,  92.  A  stranger  cast  on  the  heach  is  saved  bj  Mordaont,  94.  Their  inter- 
view at  the  old  Ranzelman's  cottage,  108.  Mordannt  met  by  Noma  at  the  Green 
Loch,  126.  His  journey  to  Burgh-Westra  with  the  Yellowleys,  140.  Arrival 
there,  146.  Cold  reception  of  him  by  Minna  and  Brenda,  153.  The  feast,  164. 
The  sword  dance,  189.  Masque  of  meraiaids,  196.  Mordaunt's  interview  with 
Brenda  at  night  by  the  lake,  199.  A  whale  attack,  210.  Mordaunt  saved  firom 
drowning  by  Cleveland,  218.  The  pedlar  arrives  with  news  of  a  ship's  arrival,  222. 
Noma  appears  to  Minna  and  Brenda  in  their  bed-room,  238 ;  and  teUs  them  her 
history,  241.  Her  fortune-telling  and  sudden  disappearance,  264-72.  Departure  of 
the  fishermen  for  the  season,  275.  Cleveland's  avowal  to  Minna  on  the  beach, 
283 ;  and  serenade  under  her  window,  295.  Quarrels  with  Mordaunt  there,  297. 
She  hears  and  pursues  them,  ib.  Ruins  of  St.  Ninian's  church  near  Jarlsho( 
817.  The  elder  Mertoun  discovers  Noma  at  the  tomb  there,  320.  Journey  of 
Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters  to  the  Fitful  Head,  329.  Noma's  dwelling  in  the 
old  tower  there,  337.  She  forms  a  spell  to  cure  Minna,  349  ;  and  succeeds,  356. 
The  party  turned  out  of  doors  at  night,  359.  They  go  to  a  hut  on  the  sands,  363. 
Cleveland  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  Earl's  palace  of  Kirkwall,  381.  The  fair  of 
Saint  OUa  there,  385.  A  brawl  in  the  pedlar's  booth,  396.  Cleveland  takeii  into 
custody,  402,  and  rescued,  403.  Noma  in  the  hovel  declares  herself  to  Mordaunt  his 
mother,  407.  Cleveland  goes  on  board  the  pirate's  vessel,  415 ;  and  is  chosen 
captain,  419.  He  visits  the  magistrates  in  their  council-room,  424.  Cleveland 
and  Yellowley  exchanged  as  hostages,  433.  Yellowley  escapes  from  the  pirates, 
435  *,  who  board  Magnus  Troll's  brig,  440.  Minna  and  Brenda  with  Claud  Halcro 
sent  ashore,  451 .  Minna's  interview  with  Cleveland  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus, 
460.  His  escape  with  Noma  by  a  secret  passage,  467.  Rejoins  his  ship  and  re- 
leases Magnus  Troil,  475.  His  farewell  interview  with  Minna  at  the  Standing 
Stones  of  Stennis,  493.  Skirmish  with  the  pirates — Cleveland  taken  prisoner,  494. 
Capture  of  the  pirate's  vessel,  498.  Meeting  of  the  elder  Mertoun  with  Noma  at 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  and  discovery  of  Cleveland  as  their  son,  503. 
Examination  before  the  Magistrates,  507.  Cleveland  reprieved,  goes  abroad,  512. 
Mordaunt  Mertoun  marries  Brenda  Troil,  514. 


THE  FOETUNES  OF  NIGEL. 


CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


King  James  the  Tint. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  "Babie  Charles." 

The  Duke  of  Bttckmgham,  **  Steenie,"  the  King's 

favourite  minister. 
Earl  of  Hontinglen,  an  old  Scottish  nohleman. 
Lord  Dalganio,  his  son. 
The  Coonteas  of  Blackchester,  Lord  Dalgamo's 

sister. 


Sir  Ewes  Haldimimd,  his  friend. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Archie  Armstrong,  the  coort-jester. 

Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  a  crabbed  old  cooitier. 

Sir  Bullion  Battny  of  Banagallion,  his  duelling 

friend. 
BCaxwell,  the  depnty  chamberlain  at  Whitehall 
Laurie  linklaier,  a  yeoman  of  the  King's  kitchen. 
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Sir  Edwazd  Maasd,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Lady  Manurt,  his  wife. 

Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower. 

Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Backingham*!  groom. 

liotiii.  Lord  Dalganio's  page. 

Lord  Nigel  OUfaiint  of  Glenvarloch. 

Ekfaie  Monipliea,  his  wrving  man. 

Bsvid  Bamaaj,  the  watchm^er. 

Hargaret  Banuay,  his  daughter. 

Jenldn  Yincent,  or  •*  Jin  Yin,"  ^ 

(in  lore  with  her,)  f  B«naay*a  ap- 

PwnkTonatall,  J      prenticea. 

Widow  SnunoDB,  the  Bempatrees,  their  neighbour. 
Janet,  their  Scotch  lanndreaa. 
Andrew  Slnirliewhitter,  the  Bcrirener. 
Willie,  his  deric. 
Moniieiir  le  Chevalier  de  Beaxgen,  keeper  of  a 

gambling-hoafle. 
Duke  Hildebrod,  preaident  of  the  Alsatia  Club. 
Captain  Colepe^er,  or  Peppercull,  the  Aluatiwn 

bully. 
Old  IV^bolB,  the  miser  in  Alsatia. 
Martha  lYapbois,  his  daughter. 
Oid  Dorothy,  their  charwoman. 


Black  Feltham, )  highwaymen  with  Captain 

Dick  Shakebag,  >        Colepepper. 

Masta*  George  Heriot,  the  King's  goldsmith. 

Aont  Judith,  his  sister. 

Boberts,  his  cash-keeper. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Windsor,  his  friend. 

T^e  Lady  Hermione,  or  Lady  Erminia  Pauletti, 
"  his  ward. 

Mademoiselle  Pauline,  or  Monna  Paula,  her  at* 
tendant. 

Beginald  LowestofPe,  a  young  Templar. 

Jim,  his  boy. 

Bingwood,  a  young  Templar. 

John  Christie,  the  shipowner  at  Paul's  Wharf. 

Dame  Nelly  Christie,  his  wife. 

Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  barber. 

Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley  Suddlechop,  his  wife. 

Wilsa,  her  mulatto  girl. 

Mother  Bedcap,  an  old  nurse: 

Master  Baredrench,  the  apothecary. 

Ned  KQderkin,  the  eating-house  keeper  at  Green- 
wich. 

Courtiers,  Soldiers,  Alsatiami,  Apprentices,  Boat- 
men, Highwaymen,  Domestics,  Sec 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

David  Bamsay's  apprentices  calling  watches,  &c.  near  Temple  Bar,  34.  Richie 
Moniplies  brought  in  with  his  head  broken,  43.  The  king's  goldsmith  relieves 
him,  51.  He  returns  to  his  master's  (Lord  Nigel's)  lodgings,  56;  and  tells  his 
adventures  on  presenting  the  supplication  to  the  king,  64.  The  goldsmith  visits 
Nigel,  70.  Promises  to  present  anew  the  supplication,  79.  Presents  it,  97  ;  and 
the  king  gives  him  the  crown  jewels  in  pledge,  101.  Nigel  dines  at  the  gold- 
smith's, 109.  At  prayers  there  the  Lady  Hermione  enters  the  room,  116.  Mar- 
garet Ramsay  ill,  sends  for  Dame  Ursula,  131 ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Lord 
Nigel,  136.  Nigel  introduced  at  Court,  147  ;  presents  his  petition  to  the  king, 
150.  Lord  Huntinglen  prevails  on  the  king  to  grant  it  his  sign  manual,  154. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  declares  his  enmity  to  Nigel,  156 ;  who  is  introduced 
to  Lord  Dalgamo,  161.  Deeds  prepared  for  releasing  Nigel's  estates  from  mort- 
gage, 166.  Dalgamo  takes  him  to  a  gambUng-house,  190.  A  duel  there  between 
a  citizen  and  a  swaggering  captain,  197.  Richie  Moniplies,  leaving  Nigel's  ser- 
vice, cautions  him  against  gambling,  217.  Nigel  warned  against  Lord  Dalgamo 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  223.  Sir  Mungo  in  the  Park  reproaches  him  with  the 
rain  of  a  young  citizen  at  gambling,  226.  Lord  Dalgamo  with  the  prince  pass  him 
unnoticed,  234.  Nigel  strikes  Dalgamo  with  his  sword,  242 ;  and  pursued,  takes 
refage  in  Lowestoffe's  Templars'  chambers,  244.  Is  sworn  a  member  of  the  Alsa- 
tian Club,  258 ;  and  assigned  to  lodgings  at  the  old  miser's,  265.  Account  of 
the  Lady  Hermione's  residence  at  the  goldsmith's  house,  269.  Margaret  Ramsay 
informs  her  of  Nigel's  situation,  280.  She  gives  Margaret  money  to  assist  his 
escape,  287 ;  and  tells  her  own  fitory  of  her  private  marriage  with  Lord  Dalgamo 
abroad,  and  his  subsequent  brutal  conduct  to,  and  desertion  of,  her,  289.  Dame 
Ursley  bribes  Vincent  the  apprentice  to  assist  in  Nigel's  escape,  313.  Nigel 
turns  the  swaggering  captain  out  of  his  lodgings,  331.  The  old  miser  at  night 
steals  the  king's  sign  manual  from  Nigel's  trunk,  351.    He  is  murdered,  Nigel 
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BaveB  the  daaghter'fl  life,  and  shooU  one  of  the  morderera,  357-8.  '  He  hears  of 
orders  to  hunt  him  out,  and  of  a  hoat  ready  for  his  escape,  365.  The  miser's 
daughter  prevails  in  her  wish  to  accompany  him,  367-8.  They  take  the  miser's 
chest,  370 ;  and  proceed  in  the  hoat  from  Whitefriars,  372.  At  Nigel's  recom- 
mendation she  goes  to  John  Christie's,  hut  is  turned  away  from  the  door,  and 
meets  Richie  Moniplies,  380.  Nigel  compels  the  hoatman  to  row  him  to  Green- 
wich, instead  of  aboard  of  a  ship,  as  others  had  ordered,  385.  The  king's  cook 
advises  him  to  hide  in  the  Park,  394 ;  where  he  meets  the  king  alone  firom  a 
hunting  party,  399.  The  king  alarmed  has  him  arrested  for  high  treason,  401 ; 
and  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  409.  Margaret  Ramsay,  in  boy's  disguise,  put  into 
his  prison  room,  412.  Christie  charges  him  with  having  taken  away  his  wife, 
417.  The  goldsmith  comes  in  and  reproaches  him,  426.  The  king's  sign 
manual  missed  from  his  trunk,  432.  Margaret  Ramsay  discovered,  434.  Tells 
her  adventures  on  presenting  the  Ijady  Hermione's  petition  to  the  king,  435.  Sir 
Mungo  in  the  Tower  torments  Nigel  on  the  risk  of  losing  his  right  hand,  444. 
Moniplies  having  married  the  miser's  daughter,  returns  to  Nigel's  service,  453. 
Has  an  aitdience  with  the  king,  and  restores  the  crown  jewels  feund  in  the 
miser's  chesty  458.  The  king  puts  him  behind  the  arras  and  frightens  the  gold- 
smith, 460.  Moniplies  dismissed  the  palace  for  offering  to  bribe  the  king  in 
Nigel's  cause,  466.  The  king  shows  Lord  Huntinglen  the  villany  of  his  son 
(Lord  Dalgamo)  towards  the  Lady  Hermione,  470 ;  and  threatens  Lord  Dalgamo 
with  banishment,  477.  Lord  D.  marries  her  in  presence  of  the  king,  479;  who 
pardons  Nigel,  488.  Moniplies  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  Nigel's  estate,  491. 
Lord  Dalgamo  sends  Nigel  a  challenge,  493 ;  and  makes  the  scrivener  promise 
to  swear  the  money  was  not  paid  in  time,  496.  The  swaggering  captain  agrees 
with  the  scrivener  to  waylay  and  rob  Lord  D.,  497.  Moniplies  and  Vincent 
arrange  to  waylay  the  captain  and  his  gang,  509.  Lord  Dalgamo  on  Enfield 
Chase  with  Christie's  wife,  whom  he  had  carried  off,  511 ;  is  shot  by  the  captain, 
516.  Moniplies  and  his  party  come  up  and  kill  the  captain  and  his  gang,  518. 
Christie  leads  his  wife  away,  519.  The  wedding  of  Lord  Nigel  with  Margaret 
Ramsay,  528.  Moniplies  married  to  the  miser's  daughter,  gives  Nigel  the  title 
deeds  of  his  estate,  531 ;  and  is  knighted,  533.  The  king  dines  with  Lord  Nigel 
and  his  bride,  534. 


PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


King  Charles  the  Second. 

Qneea  Catherine,  hia  consort 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Qaeen  of  Charles  L 

James  Dnke  of  York,  the  King's  hrother. 

The  Lady  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York*i  daoghter. 

Prince  Knpert. 

Lord  Rochester,  tlie  disfneed  minister. 

The  Dnke  of  Ormond,  a  privy  coonsellor. 

Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlii^^n,  ditta 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


Sir  William  Scroggs,)-  , 
Lofd  North,  ;^«dg««. 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Qneen's  pl^aidaa. 
The  Duchess  of  Nenrcastle. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
Master  Charies  Topham,  usher  of  Uie  black  rod. 
TheDocheaaofFortsmosith.or'*!*  , 

Belle  Louise  deQuerooaille,**      l^^£* 


The  Duchcaa  of  Cleveland, 
Mistress  Nelly  or  Nell  Gwynne, 
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Sir  EdflModibiiiy  Godfrey,  a  magittrato  killed  by 
prists. 

S^  ^rtoo.}  «««"  ^  *^  ^'^^ 

Bkhard  WhaOey,  the  legicideL 

Matter  Empwrn,  the  King's  flagdot  player. 

Bi^axet,  a  black  page  at  St  James's  palace. 

Master  Ifanlstatate,  a  magistrate. 

Master  Hovla^aaa,  the  peaeher,  his  friend. 

Mtior  Coleby,  a  warder  of  the  Tower. 

Sr  Geoffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf. 

Master  Crofts,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel. 

Master  Evans,  the  ]bU  King's  giant-porter. 

The  Cit  captain  of  Newgate. 

Jem  Clink,  the  tnmkey  there. 

Master  ShorteU,  the  mercer  at  liverpooL 

Joe  Bridlealey,  the  horse-dealer  there. 

Jfllui  Vbiteccaft,  the  inn-keeper  at  Altringham. 

Same  Whitccraft,  his  wife. 

Aboe,  their  servant  girL 

Master  Sharper,  the  catler  in  the  Strand. 

Adrian. Hanson,  a  Dutch  merchant,  killed  at 


Geoige  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  King's 

tanwrite  minister. 
Mary,  Dochesa  of  Biirlringfanm. 
ThoBss  Lofd  Fairfax,  her  father. 
Master  Tlaomas  Jemingham,  the  Duke's  gentle- 


The  Bev.  Mr.  Qnodling,  the  Dakota  chaplain. 

Old  Gafheral,  the  Duke's  steward. 

Old  Dame  Dowlas,  the  Duke's  housekeeper. 

Jacob  Doublefee,  his  money-lender. 

Jack  JenkinB,  the  fencer,  in  the  Duke's  service. 

Cokmel  Thomas  Blood,  the  Duke's  agent 

KDnnn  Settle,  the  poet 

Idward  Christian,  one  of  the  conspirators,  alias 

Biehard  Ganlesse,  or  Simon  Canter. 
Cokmel  William  Christian,  his  brother,  shot  for 


Master  Thomas  Chifflnch,  the  King's  piirate 
emissary,  aUat  Will  Smith,  a  friend  of  Biehard 
Ganlesse. 

Kate  Cldfflneh,  his  mistress. 

Monsiciir  Chaubert,  his  eook. 

Tom  Beacon,  his  groom. 

Lord  Saville,  a  young  nobleman. 

Masta  Jeremy,  his  head  domestic. 

Jonathaii,  his  attendant. 

Majv  Balph  Bridgenorth,  a  Roundhead,  and  a 
conspirator. 

Mm  Bridgenorth,  his  wife. 

Ahee  Bridgenorth,  their  daughter. 

MonaJcnr  da  Figal,  her  dandng-master. 


Dame  Martha,  their  honsekeeper. 

Mr.  Joaehim  Whi-the-Aght^  M^  Bridgenorth's 

attorney. 
Master  Nehemiah  Solagraee,  a  Pnabyterian  pas- 
tor. 
Holdfast  Clegg,  the  Puritan  millwright 
Gaffer  Hodgeson,  a  Puritan. 
Dr.  Titui  Oatea,  the  champion  of  the  Popish  Plot 
Captain  Dangerileld, )  faired    witnesses    hi    the 
Master  Eveiett,        i       Popish  Ph>t. 
Old  'Wiever,  the  preadier,  a  conspirator. 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  and 

Queen  <rf  Man. 
Philip  Earl  of  Derby,  her  son.  King  of  Man. 
Fenella,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Countess's 

attendant,  aUat  Zarah,  daughter  of  Edward 

Christian. 
Greenhalgh.  the  Earl  of  Degtb3r*s  messenger. 
Old  Griffiths,  the  Earl's  steward. 
Morris,  his  domestic. 
Adrian  Brakel,  the  gipsy  mountebank,  formerly 

Fendla's  master. 
Aldrick  the  Jesuit,  the  Countess's  confessor, 
detain  Barstow,  alias  Ftewicke,  a  Jesuit  and 

secret  correspondent  of  the  Countess. 
Martin  Christal,  his  landlord  in  the  Savoy. 
William  Peveril,  ancestor  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Cavalier. 
Lady  Margaret  Peveril,  his  wife. 
Julian  Peveril,  their  son. 
Richard  Whitaker,  the  old  steward,'^ 
Gatherill,  the  bailiff, 
Mrs.  EUesmere,  head  domestic, 
Deborah  Debbltch,  govemantc. 
Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper, 
Ralph  Rough,  his  helper, 
Rachel,  a  servant  girl, 
Cisly  Sellok.  ditto. 
Sir  Jasper  Cranboume, 
Cholmondley  of  Yale  Royal, 
Dick  Wildblood  of  the  Yale, 
Colonel  Mitford, 
Dr.  Dummerar,  the  episcopal 

parson, 
Lanungton  and  Sam  Brewer,  Sir  Geoffrey's  fol< 

lowers. 
Saunders,  the  groom. 
Roger  Raine,  the  tapster. 
Dame  Raine,  his  widow. 
Matthew  Chamberlain,  his  successor. 

Gaffer  Ditchlcy,  )^  QeoflrcyM  miners. 
Joe  Rimegap,     i 

Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Conspirators,  Musi* 
cians,  Citizens,  Attendants,  Miners,  See. 


at  Sir  Geo* 

ffrey 
Peveril'a 


friends  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peve- 
ril 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

HiBtoTj  of  the  Peveril  and  Bridgenorth  families,  49.  Major  Bridgenorth  sees 
for  the  first  time  his  infant  daughter  Alice  at  Ladj  Peveril's,  56.  Ladj  Peveril 
invites  him  and  his  friends  to  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  King^s  restoration,  65.  He 
protests  against  the  drinking  of  healths,  74.     Procession  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
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Puritans  to  Peyeril  Castle,  80.    They  dine  in  separate  rooms,  86.    Jnlian  Peveril 
and  Alice  Bridgenorth  alarmed  by  the  sndden  appearance  of  the  Countess  of  Derby 
in  their  play-room,  94.    Major  Bridgenorth  enters,  98.    The  Countess  informs 
Lady  Peveril  of  her  imprisonment  and  of  Colonel  Christian's  execution,  103. 
Major  B.  threatens  her  with  arrest  for  the  murder,  109.    Lady  P.'s  attendants 
disarm  and  detain  him  in  the  castle,  112.    Sir  Geofifrey  Peveril  arrives,  116. 
Major  B.  escapes,  123.    Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  escort  the  Countess  from 
his  castle,  126.    They  are  pursued  by  Major  B.'s  party  with  a  King's  messenger, 
130.     Sir  Geofirey  destroys  the  warrant,  131 ;  and  sends  the  party  back,  133. 
Major  B.  writes  to  Lady  Peveril  of  his  leaving  the  country  and  taking  Alice  with 
him,  138.    Dr.  Dummerar  restored  to  his  vicarage,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister 
ejected,  146.     Sir  Geofirey  sends  Major  B.  a  challenge,  which  he  declines,  156. 
Lady  Peveril  meets  Major  B.,  164 ;  who  warns  her  not  to  let  the  Countess  educate 
Julian,  169.    Julian  is  sent  to  the  castle  of  the  Countess  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  175 ; 
and  visits  Alice  privately,  183.    Their  interview  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Major  B.,  206 ;  who  invites  Julian  to  stay  in  the  house,  212,  and  at 
dinner  tells  the  story  of  Whalley  the  regicide,  220.     Description  of  Holm  Peel 
Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  229.     The  young  Lord  Derby  consults  Julian  on  an 
alarm  of  insurrection,  239.    Julian  receives  a  note  from  AUce  to  meet  her,  243. 
Fenella  the  dumb  girl  warns  him  not  to  go,  257.    He  meets  Alice,  and  she  tells 
him  to  beware  of  her  father,  who  suddenly  appears  to  them,  261.    He  encourages 
Julian's  suit  to  Alice,  270.    The  Countess  informs  Julian  of  the  Popish  Plot,  284. 
He  consents  to  convey  her  despatches  to  London,  288,  writes  to  Alice,  290 ;  and 
leaves  the  castle  by  night,  297.    Fenella  follows  him  on  board  the  ship,  300 ;  and 
is  sent  back,  303.    Julian  purchases  a  horse  at  Liverpool,  309 ;  where  he  sees  a 
warrant  to  arrest  his  father,  311.     Stops  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  meets  Edward 
Christian  under  the  name  of  Ganlesse,  315 ;  and  proceeds  with  him  towards  Peveril 
Castle,  though  warned  to  the  contrary  by  the  landlady,  324.    Christian  takes  him 
to  a  house  by  the  road  side,  334,  where  they  sup  with  Chiffinch ;  Julian's  wine  is 
drugged,  and  the  charges  drawn  from  his  pistols,  339.    Arrives  at  his  father's 
castle,  which  is  in  disorder,  353 ;  and  finds  him  and  his  mother  under  arrest  for 
the  Popish  Plot,  357.    He  attempts  a  rescue,  fires  his  pistol  at  Major  Bridgenorth, 
and  is  arrested,  358.     Major  B.  conducts  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  meets 
Alice,  366 ;  and  attends  their  family  prayers,  374.     Migor  B.  offers  him  means  of 
escape,  which  he  declines,  377.    Lance  Outram,  Sir  Geo&ey's  park-keeper,  as- 
sembles the  miners  to  rescue  Julian,  384.    They  attack  and  fire  Major  B.'s  house, 
389.    Julian  is  released,  and  warns  the  Major  not  to  leave  AHce  under  Christian's 
care,  396.    He  starts  for  London  with  Lance,  401.    At  an  inn,  overhears  Chiffinch 
tell  Lord  Saville  that  he  and  Christian  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  carry  off  Alice  to  Whitehall,  407  ;  and  that  they  had  stolen  from  Julian, 
while  asleep,  the  Countess's  despatches,  and  tampered  with  his  pistols,  410.    Julian 
rides  after  him  in  the  morning  and  compels  surrender  of  his  papers,  415.     The 
Duke's  levee  of  poets,  painters,  &c.  419.    Christian  tells  the  Duke  of  their  having 
brought  Alice  to  Iiondon,  428  ;  and  of  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril's  arrest,  431.     Chris- 
tian persuades  Major  B.  to  leave  Alice  under  his  care,  434.    Character  of  Christian, 
439.    Julian  going  to  deliver  one  of  the  Countess's  letters,  is  prevented  by  Fenella, 
447 ;  who  takes  him  into  the  Park,  where  they  meet  the  King,  450.    She  dancea 
before  him,  452  ;  and  he  sends  them  both  to  the  palace,  454.    Alice  is  lodged  by 
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Christian  in  the  apartments  of  ChiflBnch's  mlfltreBfl,  462 ;  where,  pnrsned  by  the  Duke, 
she  comes  to  the  King's  presence,  465.  The  King  allows  her  to  quit  the  palace  with 
Jalian,  474.  They  are  followed  and  insalted  by  two  retainers  of  the  Duke,  480. 
Jalian  fights  with  and  disables  one,  while  the  other  carries  Alice  off  to  a  boat, 
482.  Jolian  arrested  for  the  assaalt,  484 ;  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  sent  to 
Newgate,  489.  He  asks  for  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell,  495 ;  and  is  taken  to  that  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey Hudson,  the  celebrated  dwarf,  498 ;  who  tells  him  how  the  late  Queen  had  him 
enclosed  in  a  pie  and  brought  to  table,  504.  Julian  hears  a  female  voice  address- 
bg  him  in  the  night,  511 ;  and  in  the  night  following,  520.  Receives  an  anony- 
mous letter,  promising  rescue  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  if,  in  token  of  will  to  re- 
nounce Alice,  he  then  wear  a  white  ribbon  on  his  hat,  526.  Leaves  Newgate  with 
black  crape  on  his  hat,  529.  Another  boat  approaches,  but  instantly  moves  off 
again,  532.  Juh*an  taken  to  the  Tower,  his  mother  throws  him  a  handkerohief 
from  the  window  of  her  cell,  583.  Jemingham  reports  to  the  Duke  his  carrying 
off  Alice,  536.  The  Duke  informs  Christian  of  Alice  leaving  the  house  with 
Julian,  547.  Christian  sets  out  on  a  false  scent  to  Derbyshire  in  pursuit  of  them, 
549.  The  Duke  employs  Colonel  Blood  to  waylay  Christian,  550 ;  and  entering 
the  apartment  of  Alice  in  his  house,  finds  her  escaped  and  Zara  remaining  instead, 
560.  He  attempts  to  detain  her,  but  she  escapes  by  the  window,  568.  The  King 
visits  the  Tower,  573,  and  recognises  old  Major  Coleby,  who  sits  down  and  dies, 
575.  Blood  telling  the  Duke  of  Christian  being  still  in  London,  is  pointed  out  to 
the  King,  who  scouts  him  from  his  presence,  579.  The  State  Trial  of  Sir  Geoffi-ey 
Peveril,  Julian,  and  the  Dwarf,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot,  582. 
Evidence  of  Dr.  Titus  Oates,  588.  The  Judge  seems  to  quarrel  with  the  counsel, 
593.  The  prisoners  acquitted,  596.  Skirmish  between  them  and  the  mob,  599. 
They  retire  into  a  house  where  they  are  locked  in,  601.  Major  Bridgenorth  appears 
to  them,  604 ;  and  takes  Julian  lo  a  room,  where  a  large  number  of  conspirators  are 
assembled,  609.  Christian  addresses  them,  613 ;  and  persuades  the  Duke  to  join 
and  attack  the  palace,  620.  He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring,  624.  The 
Countess  of  Derby  appears  unexpectedly  at  Court,  632.  The  Dwarf,  brought  to 
the  Court-ball  in  a  violoncello,  accuses  the  Duke  of  high  treason,  and  discloses  the 
conspiracy,  638.  Defensive  preparations  at  the  palace,  642.  The  Duke  summoned, 
648.  On  his  way  to  the  palace,  is  told  of  the  conspiracy's  failure,  650.  Chris- 
tian's interview  w^ith  Zarah,  aliaa  Fenella,  who  revises  his  offer  of  the  Dake  in 
marriage,  654 ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Julian,  658.  The  Duke  appears  before 
the  King,  and  denies  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  664.  Alice,  under  an  assumed 
name,  left  by  her  father  with  Lady  Peveril,  is  introduced  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  Julian, 
668.  The  King  sends  for  them  to  the  palace,  670.  The  King  publicly  acquits 
the  Duke  of  the  conspiracy,  677  ;  but  in  private  makes  him  confess,  and  forgives 
him,  680.  Stratagem  of  the  King  to  make  Fenella  speak,  689.  She  informs  him 
that  Christian  employed  her  as  a  spy  upon  the  Countess  of  Derby,  ib.  Christian 
declares  her  his  daughter,  and  is  banished  the  kingdom,  690.  Julian  Peveril 
marries  Alioe  Bridgenorth,  692. 
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QUENTINDURWARD. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Looit  the  ElOTcnth,  King  of  Franee,  diagnited 

flnt  M  the  merehaat  Maitre  FierrtL 
Hie  Prinoeie  Anne,  the  Lidy  oIL 

Bea^jen,  /  hif    two 

The  PiuiceM  Joan,  effleiieeii  to  the  i  deng^iten. 

Duke  of  Orieane,  ^ 

Lonii,  Doke  of  Orleana. 
Hie  Connt  de  Dnnoia. 
OUTer  le  Dain,  or  **01iTer  le  Diable,**  the  eonrt 

barber,  and  king*t  ftnrouite  minieter. 
Martiu  Galeotti  Martiralle,  the  King'B  aetrcdoger. 
Cardinal  Balne. 

Monljoie,  chief  herald  of  IVanoe. 
Triatan  VHermite  proroet-manhal  of  Fraaoe,  flnt 

diagniaed  aa  Maitre  PScatre'e  goaaip. 

Troia-EadieUea,)  ^ecutioaera. 

Petit-Andr€.      /  '■'**«"'^ 

Lord  Crawford,  captain  of  the  Soottiah  Guard. 

liodonc  Lealj,  or  Le  Balafr^  an  old  archer  of  the 

Scottiah  Ooard. 
Qnentin  Dniward,  bia  nephew. 
Andrew  Amot,  one  of  le  Balafr6*B  yeomen. 
Archie_Cnn"»»gh«™, 

T  V    ri  ^'t.  •  f  •rchera  of  the  Soottiah 

John  Gnthne,  aiurf. 

Tyrie,  *»uara. 

Bertrand  Gvyot, 

William  de  la  Marek,  **the  Wild  Boar  of  Ar- 

dennea,"  a  I^rench  noble. 
Carl  Eberaon,  bia  ion. 
laabeUe,  Coonteaa  of  Cn^e,  a  ward  of  the  Dnke 

of  Burgundy,  flrat  diagoiaed  u  Jacqioeline, 

atPleaaia. 
Hie  Counteaa  Hameline  of  Crqye,  her  aunt,  fint 

diagoiaed  aa  Dame  Perotte  at  Fleaaia. 
MarUion,  their  ftmale  attendant,  tXm  Biapah,  a 

Boheniian. 


Zamet 


a  Bohemian,  hanged   near 


umgeut   citi- 
lena  atlicge. 


Haynddin  Mangrabin,  Ua  brother,  the 

aa  Rouge  Sanfl^er,  a  diegniaed  harald. 
The  ftanriacan  innor  «t  Namvr. 
I^her  I^aneia,  a  monk  there. 
Heinrick,  a  Gemian  lanaknecht 
Loda  of  Bouboo,  the  Prinoe  Biahop  of  Liege. 
The  Biahop'e  chaplain. 
Meinheer  Hermann  PuriDon, 

the  Syndic, 
Meinheer  Roodaer,  a  diief  bnr^ 

l^er, 
Peteifcin  Gcialaer,  a  dtiiea, 
Nikkei  Bkk,  the  batcher, 
dana  Hammeriein,  fhe  amith, 
Conrade  Hont,  a  dttcen. 
Mother  Mahd  PftnDon,  the  ^yndJe'a  wif^ 
Tmdchen,  or  Gertrude  Pavilion,  hia  dani^ter. 
Hana  Glorer,  her  betrothed. 
Chariot,  a  meaaenger. 
Charlea  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bugnndy. 
Count  Philip  de  CrereooBur,  the  Dnka'a  cuToy  to 

France. 
Hie  Counteaa  of  CrereooBur. 
Count  St^hen  nephew  of  Count  de  OeveooHr. 
Philip  dee  Cominea,  the  Dnke*8  laToarite  miniater. 
Baron  de  Hymberoouzt,  one  of  the  Duke'a  oflieoa. 
The  Connt  of  Campo-Baaao. 
Hd  Wetzwoler,  or  «  Le  Glorieuz.**  the  Duke^ 

jeaier. 
Momay,  the  tdd  aenearhal  at  Peronne. 
Toiaon  dX)r,  the  chief  herald  of  Burgnn^. 
Hie  Abbeaa   of    the  Urauline  CouTent  near 

Peronne. 
Courtien,  Oflloeri,  Soldicn,  Inauigent  Gtiaena, 

Attendantab 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Quentin  Durward  meets  King  .Louis  and  tlie  ProYost-Marsbal  in  disguise  by 
the  brook  near  Plessis,  44.  They  pass  by  the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  55.  The 
King  and  Quentin  Durward  breakfast  at  the  J^leur-de-lys  inn,  64;  where  he  sees 
the  Countess  Isabelle  in  disguise  at  the  turret  window,  78.  First  interview  with 
his  uncle  Le  Balafre,  83.  He  cuts  down  a  Bohemian  from  hanging  on  a  tree,  98. 
Is  arrested  by  the  provost-marshal,  101.  Rescued  by  the  archers  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  105  ;  and  is  enrolled  one  of  the  Guard,  119.  The  King  holds  a  Court  in 
the  castle,  127.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador  brings  a  defiance  to  the 
King,  140.    The  boar  hunt,  149.     Cardinal  Balue  thrown  from  his  horse,  154. 
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Qaentin  aarres  the  King  from  the  boar,  158.  Is  placed  sentinel  in  the  castle  gallery, 
t66 ;  and  in  the  breakfast  room,  171.  The  King  takes  him  to  the  astrologer's 
tmrret,  204.  Qnentin  sets  oat  by  night  with  the  ladies  of  Croye  towards  Liege, 
213.  They  are  overtaken  and  attacked  by  two  knights,  222.  Qnentin  nnhorses 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fights  with  the  Count  de  Dnnois,  223.  The  Scottish 
Ghiard  come  up  and  arrest  the  Duke  and  the  Count,  226.  Quentin's  wound  dressed 
by  the  Countess  Isabelle,  231.  They  proceed,  guided  by  the  Bohemian,  236;  and 
arriye  at  the  convent  of  Namur,  244.  Quentin  concealed,  overhears  a  conspiracy 
between  the  Bohemian  and  others,  251 ;  which  he  frustrates  by  taking  another 
road  than  proposed  by  the  Bohemian,  and  they  arrive  at  the  Bishop  of  Liege's 
castle,  270.  Quentin  witnesses  an  uproar  in  Liege,  280.  A  letter  given  him  by 
a  lady  in  the  castle  garden,  289.  The  castle  assaulted  at  night  by  the  insurgent 
citizens,  and  taken,  294.  Quentin  escapes  with  the  Countess  Hameline  by  mistake, 
296 ;  and  returns  to  seek  the  Countess  Isabelle,  300.  Midnight  feast  of  De  la 
Marck  and  the  insurgents  in  the  castle  hall,  312.  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege 
by  De  la  Marck,  317.  Quentin  and  the  Countess  Isabelle  escape  in  disguise  on 
horsebackf  332  ;  are  pursued  by  De  la  Marck's  black  troopers,  340 ;  and  rescued 
by  a  party  under  the  Count  Crevecoeur,  343  ;  with  whom -they  travel  to  Peronne, 
355.  King  Louis  arrives  with  a  small  retinue  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  camp, 
866 ;  and  is  escorted  to  the  castle  of  Peronne,  374.  The  Duke's  grand  supper, 
388.  An  uproar — the  Duke  charges  the  King  with  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege,  393.  The  King's  nobles  disarmed  and  he  made  prisoner,  397  ;  and  con- 
docted  to  Earl  Herbert's  tower,  400.  He  orders  the  execution  of  his  Astro- 
loger, 405 ;  who  alarms  him,  and  the  order  is  recalled,  425.  Interview  of  Philip 
des  Comines  with  the  King,  who  endeavours  to  bribe  him,  434.  Interview  of 
Qaentin  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  at  the  convent,  455.  The  investigation  before 
the  council,  460.  The  Bohemian  introduced,  disguised  as  a  herald  from  Liege, 
473 ;  is  hunted  out  by  the  hounds,  481 ;  and  executed,  487.  The  Countess  Isabelle 
publicly  refuses  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  497.  The  King  and  the  Duke  reconciled, 
the  troopa  of  both  leave  Peronne  to  attack  Liege,  501.  Nocturnal  sally  of  the 
liegois,  513.  The  city  attacked,  517.  Quentin  fights  with  De  la  Marck  disguised 
as  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  wounds  him,  522.  Rons  to  the  rescue  of  Gertrude 
Pavilion,  ib.  The  city  taken,  523.  Le  Balafrg  cuts  off  De  la  Marck's  head,  524. 
Quentin  married  to  the  Countess  Isabelle,  527. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


J 


Ltdy  Pendope  Penfeafher,  the  Lady  Patzoiu 

ftttheSpa. 
Mn.  JoDM,  her  waiting  woman. 
JoUillD,  her  footman. 
Dr.  Qnentin  QnacUeben,  "the  man  of 

Medicine," 
Mr.  Philip  l^terbloiaom,  "the  man  of 

Taste/* 
Mr.  Sanndera  Meiklewham,  **the  man 

of  Law," 
Captain  SCacTnrfc,  "  the  man  of  Peace," 
llev.  Mr.  Simon  Chattel^,  *'  the  man  of 

Religion.'* 
Mr.  Miehael  Meredith,  "  the  man  of 

Mirth," 
Sir  Bingo  Binka,  a  fox-hunting  banmet, ' 
Lady  Binka,fiinnerly  Miaa  Rachel  Bonny- 

ngS* 

Mra.  Gingham,  her  waiting-woman, 

Miaa  Maria  Digges,  a  firiend  of  Lady  Pen- 
feather, 

Mr.  Robert  Rymar,  thepoet^ 

Mr.  Keelavine,  the  painter, 

Mra.  Margaret  Blower,  a  ship-owner'a 
widow, 

Sandie  Lawion,  keeper  of  the  Spa  Hotel 

Dinah,  his  daughter. 

Toby,  the  waiter. 

Mr.  Pott,  librarian  at  the  Spa. 

Mn.  Pott,  his  wife. 

Mr.  John  Mowbray,  of  St  Rooan's. 

Clara  Mowbray,  his  sister. 

Hannah  Irwin,  her  former  confidante. 

Patrick,  a  domestic,    \ 

Martha,  the  servant,    >  at  Shaw's  GasUe. 

Joseph,  tiie  gardener,  ) 


I 

I 


Tondiwood,  the  traTeller,  an  old  rda- 
tion  of  the  Mowbraya. 
Bier.  Joaiah  Cargill,  minister  of  St  Ronaa'a. 

Q^   jhisserranta 

Lord  Bidmore,  his  patron. 

The  Honourable  Angnstna  Bidnuv^  has  pupil. 

Lord  B.'s  eon. 
Miaa  Augusta  Bidmore,  Lord  B.'a  dangjhter. 
Meg  Dods,  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Old  St  Roosoi's. 
Anthony,  the  postUion  there. 
Eppie  Anderson,  the  servant  there. 
Beenie,  the  diamber  maid. 
Mr.  Turnpenny,  the  banker. 
John  Bindlooae,  the  Sheriff's  derk  and 

banker, 
Hannah,  hia  hona^eqwr. 
Tarn  Lottrie,  an  innkeeper, 
Sir  Robert  Binghorse,  a  magistrate, 
Saunders  Jaup,  a  farmer, 
Johnnie  Tirlsneck,  the  beadle, 
John  Hidop,  the  carrier, 
NeDy  Trotter,  the  fishwoman, 
John  Pimer,  the  fiaherman, 
Didc  Tinto,  the  painter. 
Neil  Gow,  the  fiddler. 
Nathaniel,  hia  son. 
Mr.  Sowerbrowat,  the  maltster. 
Tarn  Simpson,  the  drunken  barber. 
The  Earl  of  Etiierington. 
La  Comptease  Marie  de  Martigny,  his  wife. 
Frank  lyreU,  aliat  Martigny,  (Earl  of  Eihering- 

ton),  their  son,  (supposed  illegitimate^ 
Mrs.  Anne  Bulmer,  wife  of  the  Eari,  in  bigamy. 
Valentine  Bulmer,  the  (titalar)  Earl  of  Etheoring- 

ton,  her  scm. 
Yisitors  at  the  Spa,  YOlagers,  Attendanta,  8ec 


I 


at  Okl  St 
RonaD'a. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Description  of  Meg  Dods  and  her  inn  at  Old  St.  Ronan's,  13.  Frank  Tyrrel 
arrives  there,  22.  Meg  giyes  a  drawing  of  his  to  be  shown  at  the  Spa  Hotel, 
41.  Description  of  the  Managing  Committee  there,  ib.  TyrrePs  drawing  banded 
around  after  dinner,  49.  He  is  invited  to  the  Spa,  56 ;  and  introduced  to  the 
company,  65 ;  and  patronized  by  Lady  Penelope  at  dinner,  70.  Clara  Mowbray 
absent  at  dinner,  77.  Dr.  Quackleben  flirts  with  Mrs.  Blower  at  tea,  84.  Clara 
Mowbray  appears  in  a  riding  dress  and  invites  the  company  to  Shaw's  Castle,  90. 
The  gentlemen  quarrel  over  their  wine,  99.     Tyrrel  insulted  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
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Upreyented  by  Clara  from  striking  him,  104.  Intemew  between  Tyrrel  and 
Clara  on  her  way  home,  113.  He  tells  her  that  Buhner  is  aliye,  &c.  118.  Mr. 
Mowbray  preparing  his  house  (Shaw's  Castle)  for  the  visitors,  122 ;  determines 
to  gamble  with  Clara's  money,  131.  She  consents,  137.  Sir  Bingo  sends  a 
challenge  to  Tyrrel,  145.  Captain  MacTurk  is  cudgelled  by  Meg  Dods  for 
bringing  it,  147.  Sir  Bingo  and  his  party  arrive  on  the  g^und,  but  Tyrrel  does 
Dot  ^pear,  157.  Meg  Dods  consults  the  Sheriff's  clerk  at  Marchthom  about 
TyrrePs  absence,  168.  Touchwood  meets  them  at  the  Bank-office  there,  179. 
The  Mowbrays'  party  put  off,  187.  Touchwood  prefers  Meg  Dods'  inn  to  the 
Spa  Hotel,  189.  Description  of  the  minister  of  St.  Bonan's,  197.  Touchwood 
visits  him  in  his  study,  and  invites  him  to  dinner,  210.  The  minister  forgets  the 
invitation,  211.  They  are  invited  to  a  fismcy-dvess  ball  at  Mowbray's,  2 15.  Buhner, 
the  titular  £arl  of  Etherington,  arrives  at  the  Spa,  wounded,  219;  gambles  with 
Mowbray,  221 ;  and  proposes  to  marry  Clara  Mowbray,  228.  Mowbray  promises 
his  interest,  235.  Lord  Etherington  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Jekyl,  that  he 
had  been  wounded  by  Tyrrel  in  a  duel,  237.  Preparations  for  the  dramatic  iete 
at  Shaw's  Castle,  243.  Exhibition  of  the  tableauz-vivans,  254.  The  minister 
remonstrates  with  Lady  Penelope,  mistaking  her  for  Miss  Mowbray,  265 ;  and 
addresses  Lord  Etherington,  recognising  him  as  Bulmer,  269.  Lord  Etherington 
requests  an  introduction  to  Clara,  288 ;  who  refuses  to  see  him,  and  threatens 
leaving  the  hoase,  292.  Mowbray  receives  an  anonymous  letter  of  caution  re- 
garding Lord  Etherington,  298.  In  his  absence  Lord  Etherington  arrives,  and 
Clara  recognises  him  as  Bulmer,  300.  Lord  Etherington  writes  to  Captain  Jekyl 
his  fiunily  history,  308 ;  that  he  had  formerly  assisted  Tyrrel  in  his  addresses  to 
Clara,  317  ;  and  had  deceived  them  by  personating  him  in  the  private  marriage 
with  her,  321.  Touchwood  at  night  falls  into  a  rivulet,  341.  Is  helped  out  by 
Tyrrel,  whose  re-appearance  is  mistaken  by  Meg  Dods  for  a  ghost,  345.  They 
recognise  each  other  as  acquaintances  at  Smyrna,  346.  Captain  Jekyl's  inter- 
riew  with  Tyrrel  on  behalf  of  Lord  Etherington,  353.  Jekyl  had  before  explained 
to  Sir  Bingo  the  cause  of  TyrrePs  absence  from  the  intended  duel,  355.  Tyrrel 
consents  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  family  title,  provided  his  brother  (Lord 
Etherington)  renounces  Clara  Mowbray,  366  ;  and  promises  to  send  for  documents 
proring  his  claim,  368.  Touchwood  intnides  on  Jekyl,  371 ;  and  learns  of  the 
duel  between  Tyrrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  376.  Lord  Etherington  sends  his 
valet  to  intercept  the  papers  addressed  to  Tyrrel,  385.  The  two  brothers  meet 
on  the  public  walk,  391.  Lady  Penelope  and  Lord  Etherington  hear  part  of 
Hannah  Lrwin's  confession  as  witness  to  the  private  marriage  of  Clara  Mowbray, 
408.  Lord  Etherington  gets  possession  of  lyrrel's  papers,  and  is  about  to  de- 
stroy them,  but  finds  them  not  originals  but  copies,  419.  He  employs  his  valet  to 
get  rid  of  Hannah  Irwin,  421.  Jekyl  cautions  Mowbray  against  gambling  with 
Lord  Etherington,  423.  They  play  together  and  Mowbray  loses,  426.  Mowbray 
hears  that  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  calumniously  of  his  sister,  435.  He  gallops 
home  at  night,  439 ;  and  is  about  to  mnrder  Clara,  444 ;  who  consents  to  marry 
Lord  Etherington,  447.  Touchwood  visits  Mowbray,  449 ;  and  tells  of  his  re- 
lationship to  his  family,  451 ;  and  of  Clara  having  been  deceived  into  a  private 
marriage  with  Lord  Etherington,  by  his  personating  Tyn«l»  *^ »  "^^  ^^  *^®  ^^®" 
gitimacy  of  Lord  Etherington,  and  Tyrrel's  right  to  the  title,  459.  Clara  leaves  the 
house  at  night,  467 ;  and  is  searched  for  in  vain,  470.    Hannah  Irwin  removed  to 
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the  miniBter'B  houM,  475 ;  her  dying  confession,  479 ;  overhesfd  by  Clara,  who  ap- 
pears at  her  bedside  and  forgiTes  her,  482.  Clara  appears  to  Tyrrel  in  his  room,  at 
Meg  Dods'  inn,  488 ;  and  dies  there,  485.  Mowbray  kills  Lord  Etherington  in  a 
duel,  489.    Dr.  Qoackleben  married  to  Widow  Blower,  t&. 


BEDGAUNTLET. 


CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


ipiriU  Men  by 
the  piper  in 
the  inteuHl 
regions. 


Sr  Alberick  Bedganntlet,  an  siicestor  of  that 

fiunily. 
Edwaxd  Sedgaantlet,  hie  son. 
Edward  Baliol,  the  uraiper  of  SooUaad.. 
Sir  Robert  Redganntlet,  an  old  Tory. 
Sir  John  Redganntlet,  hia  aon  and  ioeceaaar. 
**  Mi^or  Weir/'  Sir  Robert'a  favourite  baboon. 
Dongal  If  aeaUnm,  hia  old  butkr. 
Hntcheon,  an  aged  domestic. 
Steenie  Steenaon,  the  piper. 
Laarie  Lqiraik,  Ida  friend. 
Tibbie  Faw,  the  oatler-wif a. 
ifi«Mii»tftn.  yimiffTL  Landerdala 

Dalyell,  Earlahall,  Bonahaw, 

Dnnbarton,  Donglaa,  Adro- 

eate     Mackenzie,    daver- 

hooae,  Lang  Ned  of  Nether- 
ton,  and  others. 
Sir  Redwald  Redganntlet,  son  of  Sir  John. 
Bhr  Henry  Dande  Redganntlet,  son  of  Sir  Redwald. 
Lady  Henry  Daisie  Redganntlet,  hia  wife. 
Sir  Arthur  Danie  Redganntlet,  ali«  Danie  Lati- 

mer,  their  son. 
Miss  Liliaa  Redganntlet,  his  sister;  or  *'Green. 

mantle." 
Lady  Rachel  Rongedragon,  her  gnardian. 
Sir  Edward.  Hngh  Redganntlet,  their  unde,  a 

Jacobite  conspirator;  aiuu  the  Laird  of  the 

Loeha;  tUUu  Mr.  Henies  of  Birrenswaik; 

aliof  Master  Ingoldaby. 
distal  Nixon,  Edward  Redganntlet* s  agent. 
Mabel  Moffat,  his  domestic. 
Little  Beqjie,  or  Beq^amin  Colthred,  a  i^y  em- 

]^ed  by  Nixon. 
John  or  Ian, 
Dorcaa, 
The  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pre 

tender;  first  as  Father  BuMiaTentare. 
Miss  Walldnshaw,  bis  mistress. 
Gilbert  Giegson,  his  messenger. 
Miss  Seraphina  Arthnret,  a  Papist  lady. 
Miss  Angelica  Arthnret,  her  sister. 
Ambrose,  > 

Selby,  V  their  domestics. 

Richard  Gardener,.' 


j-servants. 


Lord 


a  young  English 


Papist  eoupir- 
with 


noblenum. 
Dr.  GnunbaU,  from  Oxfind, 
Mr.  Meredith,  from  Wales» 
Sir  Richard  Glendale, 
Mr.  Puigwinion,  fixm  Con- 

wall. 
Mr.PateMaxweQ,LairdofSvm- 

meitrees,  called  *'Pate  in 

Peril," 

TSther  Crackenthorp,  the  pnblicaa. 
DoUy  Cradcenthfltp^  hia  danghter. 
Robin  Hastie,aBmnggLer  and  pnblicanat  Annan. 
Thomas  Tnmbnll,  ulUu  Tom  Turnpenny,  a  fluting 

smuggler  and  sehoofanaster. 
Malarhi,  hia  preadiing  assistant. 
Nanty  or  Anthony  Ewart,  a  smuggler  captain. 
Mra.  Cantripa,  his  farmer  firiend  and  landlady. 
Jessie  Cantrips,  her  danghter. 
Jack  Hadaway,  their  neighbour. 
JobRutledge, 
Swanston, 
John  Roberta, 
OldJephaon, 
JackLowther, 

filinkxnsop,  'Smug^nra. 

Jem  Collier, 
SamSkelton, 
mn  Lanqdugh, 
Goodman  Grist,  the  miller. 
Old  Peel-the-Ganaeway, 
Widow  Gregaon,  Darsie'S  landlady  at  Shepherd's 

Buah. 
Willie  Steensoa,  or  "Wandering  WOlie,*  •  blind 

fiddler. 
Maggie  Steenaon,  or  £pps  AinsUe,  his  wife. 
Rob  the  Rambler,  his  comrade. 
Dame  Martin,  Duraie'a  parlnar  in  the  dance. 
Joafana  Geddea,  the  Quaker. 
RadieL  Geddea,  his  sister, 
niibp  Geddes,  their  grandfather. 
Jehoiachim,  their  servant 
Banldie,  their  stable-boy. 
John  Daviea,  an  old  fisherman,  employed  by  the 

Quaker. 
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little  FbO,  bM  UuL 

AhB  Fknftnl,  a  joang  adriocate,  Danie  Latimer'f 


Mr.  Alexander  a^SnBden  FaMatd,  hiiftther,  a 


Janei  WiftimnB,  hit  Mrrani 

Haumh,  Ini  housekeeper. 

Bppa,  Ua  eook. 

PMer  Fkirfiad,  Alaa'i  coniiii. 

lalph  lAtmier,  Duiie^  nq^poied  fiither. 

Sam  Owen,  Sanie't  groom. 

anmel  Grifflflia,  I>WBe*e  paymaeter  in  Londoii. 

William  Croabie,  Froroat  of  Dumfries. 

bad  Kaime^  r  ^^ 

lort  BlwMerslnrte,   V""^' 


Mrs.  Crosbie,  a  consiii  of  Uie  Bedganntiets. 
ICr.  Daniel  Dnmtoustie,  a  yooag  sdTOcate,  Lord 

B.'s  nephew. 
Peter  IMgeit,  Lord  &'s  deilL 
Mr.Toforii,    >    , 
Mn  Peat.       ;»dTOites. 

Peter  Peebles,  the  poor  litigant 

Matthew  Poadey.  s  magistrate. 

Nicholas  Fkggot.  his  deik. 

Mr.  Croasbite,  an  adroeate. 

Oeneral  CampbeU,  or  "Black  Colin  Campbell/' 

in  the  King's  aervioe. 
Qnarter-Master  Thwadcer,  of  the  Dragoona. 
Lawyers,    Conspiratois,    Smogg^erSt    Soldifirs, 

Fishermen,  Domesticsi 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Darsie  Latimer  writes  to  Alan  Fairford  an  account  of  his  journey  and  his 
prospocts,  13 ;  and  of  a  salmon-hunt  near  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  he  was  oyertaken 
bj  the  Solway  tide,  40 ;  and  conducted  by  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  to  his  cottage, 
45 ;  where  a  young  lady  says  grace  at  supper,  51.  Alan  writes  to  Darsie  of  Mr. 
Heiries's  visit  and  inquiry  after  Darsie,  61.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  the  Laird's  quarrel 
with  GMdes  the  Quaker  about  a  fishing  station,  67  ;  of  the  Quaker's  invitation  of 
Danie  to  his  house,  74  ;  of  the  Quaker's  horse  running  away  with  little  Benjie, 
79 ;  and  of  his  stay  with  the  Quaker,  89.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  Greenmantle's  visit 
to  him,  99 ;  and  of  her  writing  him  to  warn  Darsie  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  105. 
Alan^B  father  to  Darsie,  requesting  him  not  to  return  at  present,  110.  Darsie  to 
Alan,  of  his  meeting  the  blind  fiddler,  113  ;  who  tells  Wandering  Willie's  tale, 
129 — ^how  that  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet's  piper  called  and  paid  his  rent,  133  ;  the 
old  knight  died  suddenly,  ib. ;  the  old  butler  died  with  fright,  135  ;  the  knight's 
son  afterwards  demanded  the  rent  on  his  father's  receipt,  136  ;  the  piper  conducted 
to  the  infernal  regions,  140 ;  there  obtained  from  the  knight  his  receipt,  and  infor- 
mation where  the  money  was  hid,  144 ;  and  it  was  found  in  the  turret,  carried 
there  by  the  knight's  baboon,  called  Miyor  Weir,  146. — Of  Darsie's  accompanying 
the  fiddler  to  the  fishers'  dance,  151 ;  where  he  danced  with  the  Laird's  niece, 
157 ;  who  warned  him  to  leave  the  country,  160.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  his  consulta- 
tion about  poor  Peter  Peebles'  lawsuit,  167.  Of  Peter  getting  drunk,  176.  Darsie 
pleads  the  case  before  the  judges,  185.  A  letter  found  among  his  papers  suddenly 
hurries  him  out  of  Court,  193.  The  letter  stating  that  Darsie's  life  was  in  danger, 
195;  and  his  (Alan's)  starting  for  Dumfriesshire,  198.  Darsie's  Journal  of  his 
return  to  the  residence  of  the  Quaker,  208,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  disputed 
fishing  station  on  an  alarm  of  disturbance,  211.  Attacked  by  rioters,  who  broke 
the  nets,  and  struck  down  Darsie  insensible,  217.  He  is  conveyed  in  a  cart 
along  the  sands,  221.  Met  by  the  Laird  on  horseback,  224.  Confined  with 
fever  in  the  Laird's  house,  230;  and  treated  as  mad,  235.  Of  his  writing  to 
the  Laird,  demanding  interview  and  explanation,  237.  That  the  Laird  visited 
him,  239,  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  examined  him,  240 ;  and  that  Peter 
Peebles,  seeking  Alan  Fairford,  bounced  into  the  room,  247 .  That  Peter  recognised 
the  Lurd  as  Kr.  Herries  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  252,  on  which  the  clerk  pro- 
duced a  State  warrant  against  him,  which  he  destroyed,  2^7  ;  and  the  magistrate 
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threatened  to  arrest  bim,  358 ;  but  afterwards  declined,  and  left  Darric  in  hia 
cbarge,  261.  That  the  Laird  told  Darsie  of  his  relation  to  the  Redganntlet  family, 
and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  jonmej,  266.  That  Darsie  commimicated  with 
the  blind  fiddler  in  the  court-yard  by  means  of  tunes,  280,  and  that  a  riding  mask 
and  a  lady's  habit  were  brought  for  his  disguise,  285.  Alan  Fairford's  Journal, 
that  in  search  of  Darsie  he  consulted  Provost  Crosbie,  288,  and  went  to  the  Quaker's, 
who  was  absent,  296.  That  he  dined  with  the  Frovost,  and  met  Mr.  Maxwell 
there,  a  friend  of  Redganntlet,  who  told  the  story  of  his  esc^w  from  the  soldiers 
during  the  rebellion,  300.  The  Provost  cautioned  him  against  Maxwell,  319,  who 
grave  him  a  letter  to  Bedgauntlet,  322  ;  which  he  went  with  to  the  canting  smug- 
gler at  Annan  for  Redgauntlet's  address,  and  found  the  smuggler  at  prayers,  326. 
That  the  smuggler  took  him  into  the  spirit  vault,  332 ;  and  by  secret  passages  to 
an  inn  at  the  river  side,  337  ;  where  Alan  got  on  board  the  smuggler's  brig,  341. 
That  Nanty  Ewart,  the  captain,  told  him  his  early  adventures  of  seduction  and 
piracy,  and  fell  asleep  intoxicated,  348.  That  the  brig  arrived  in  the  Wampool 
river,  and  the  party  g^t  ashore  at  night,  361.  Alan  being  sick,  the  captain  took 
him  to  the  house  of  the  Miss  Arthurets,  Pii4>ist  ladies,  368 ;  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Father  Bonaventure,  377  ;  to  whom  he  showed  Maxwell's  letter  to  Bed- 
gauntlet,  which  he  (Father  Bnonaventure)  opened  and  read,  383 ;  and  gave  him 
another  letter,  to  be  taken  to  Bedgauntlet  with  it,  388.  That  a  lady  suddenly 
appeared  at  their  conference,  390 ;  and  Alan  left  the  house  with  a  guide  in  search 
of  Bedgauntlet,  392.  Darsie's  Journal  states  that  he  began  his  journey  on  horse- 
back, disguised  as  a  lady,  with  Herries,  cUioi  Bedgauntlet,  394 ;  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  his  niece  "  Greenmantle,"  who  kissed  Darsie,  397  ;  and  declared  herself 
his  sister,  404.  She  told  him  their  family  history,  407 ;  that  Bedgauntlet  was 
their  uncle ;  of  his  taking  her  to  the  coronation  of  George  III.  415,  where  he  made 
her  pick  up  the  gauntlet  of  the  King's  champion,  418 ;  of  his  conspiracies  against 
the  Government,  420 ;  and  of  Nixon's  villany,  423.  That  Bedgauntlet  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  join  the  Pretender's  cause,  430.  The  party  arrive  at 
Crackenthorp's  Inn,  where  Darsie  meets  Alan,  437  ;  the  blind  fiddler,  439 ;  and 
the  Quaker  seeking  for  Darsie,  meets  Peter  Peebles  looking  for  Alan,  444.  Nanty 
Ewart  beats  Peebles,  454.  Alan  delivers  the  letters  to  Bedgauntlet,  456.  Peebles 
produces  a  warrant  against  Alan,  who  resists,  459.  A  skirmish,  Nanty  Ewart 
disarmed  by  Bedgauntlet ;  Alan  and  the  Quaker  arrested,  462.  Bedgauntlet  in- 
troduces Darsie  to  a  meeting  of  conspirators  in  the  Pretender's  cause,  469.  They 
resolve  to  require  of  the  Prince  dismissal  of  his  mistress  from  his  household,  475. 
The  Prince  receives  their  deputation,  and  Darsie  is  introduced  to  him,  479.  The 
Prince  refrises  compliance  with  their  demand,  483.  The  enterprise  is  broken  ofi) 
and  Bedgauntlet  directs  Ewart  to  prepare  his  brig  for  the  Prince's  departure,  486. 
Nixon  follows  Ewart  with  a  proposal  of  treachery,  487.  Ewart  refuses,  Nixon 
shoots  him,  Ewart  at  the  same  instant  cuts  him  down,  and  they  are  both  found 
dead,  489.  Alan  recognises  Darsie's  sister  as  "  Greenmantle,"  495.  She  tells 
him  of  Darsie's  situation,  497.  A  letter  from  General  Campbell  to  Nixon  found 
on  little  Benjie,  499.  The  General  arrives  with  the  militaiy,  502  ;  and  suJBTers  the 
conspirators  to  depart,  504.  The  Prince  embarks,  and  Bedgauntlet,  taking  leave 
of  Darsie  and  Lilias,  accompanies  him,  506.  Lilias  married  to  Alan  Fairford,  510 ; 
and  Bedgauntlet  becomes  Prior  of  a  Monastery  abroad,  511. 
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THE  BETBOTHED. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Gwcxvyn,  or  Gwenwynwen,  fbe  Princeof  Fofwjv- 


Braigvain,  hifl  wife: 

VUhor  Emioii,  hii  ckftplain. 

Oidmlloii,  lit>  fimnuite  Imzd,    diigidfed   m 

Bemnilt  Yidal,  a  miiiBtrel. 
Candoc  of  Menwygent,  the  Prince'i  younger  bard. 
JonrarA  ap  Jeran,  hia  envoy. 
Morgan,  one  of  his  soldiers. 
Sir  Raymond  Beranger,  an  old  Norman  wanior. 
Ike  Ladj  Erdiae  Beranger,  bia  danghtcr,  the 


FtUier  Aldrorand,  Sir  Baymond's  cliapUun. 

Dennis  Koroli,  his  esqnize. 

Wakin  Flanunock,  a  Vleniish  soldier  and  artisan. 

Boiehen,  or  Rose  FLunmodc,  hia  danghter. 

Jan  Vanwdt,  her  suitor. 

Beimrtd^  Sir  Raymond's  butler. 

Baool,  thehnntaman. 

Bone  Gilian,  hia  wife. 

Dame  Margery,  the  nurse. 

Niel  Hanson,  a  soldier. 

Ffetexkin  Y<ffst,  the  sentinel 

Bbndie  and  Temotte,  Lady  Ereline's  domeaties. 

Bogget,  the  warder. 

The  La^  Ermengarde,  of  Baldringham. 

Berwine,  her  &Toarite  attendant 

Hondwotf,  her  steward. 

Baldric,  an  ancestor  of  Lady  Ereline. 

Tanda,  hia  wife,  the  Spirit  with  the  red-hand. 


The  Abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Ghnioester. 

Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  a  eru- 
aader. 

Sr  Damlan  de  JJacy,  his  nephew. 

Randal  de  Lacy  his  oonain,  disguised  as  a  mer- 
chant at  the  ftineral ;  as  the  hawk  merchant 
at  the  castle ;  and  the  robber  captain. 

Sir  WQliam  Herbert,  a  Mend  of  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy 

Philip  Guarine,  Sir  Hugo's  esquire. 

Amelot,  Sir  Duniaa's  pagei 

Ralph  Genii],       )      .  .    _  ^ 

Stephen  Pontoys,/  ^«**~"  m  histewp. 

Wild  Wenlock,  De  Lacy's  vinmmaw 

Hob  Miller  of  Twyford,  one  of  the  insurgents. 

Dawfyd,  the  one-eyed,  a  freebooter  chieil 

King  Heniy  the  Second,  of  England. 

Wnce  Richard.^  ^  ^^ 

Prince  John,     ) 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  crusader. 

Guy  Morthenmer,  a  nobleman,  the  King's  pnr- 
suiTant 

Alberick,  Prince  Riehaid's  esquire. 

Baldwin,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  chaplain. 

The  paiitor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  court 

The  leech  at  the  oonTent  of  Gloucester. 

Crusaders,  Soldiers,  Priests,  Robbers*  Yittsgers, 
Domestics,  fcc  Sec. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Gwenwyn  the  Welsb  Prince  of  PowyB-land  yiBits  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's 
castle  of  Garde  Dolonrense,  24 ;  admires  Eveline  Berenger,  tb. ;  holds  festival  in 
Powys  Castle,  28.  Receives  a  letter  from  Sir  Raymond,  declining  his  alliance, 
33.  Sir  Raymond's  castle  in  alarm  of  an  attack,  38.  The  Welsh  troops  arrive  in 
front,  42.  Sir  Raymond  goes  oat  to  meet  them,  and  leaves  Flammock  in  charge 
of  the  castle,  46.  Eveline  looks  out  from  the  battlements,  and  sees  her  father  killed 
by  the  Welsh  Prince,  57.  She  retires  to  the  chapel,  60.  An  envoy  from  the  Welsh 
Prince  aimotmced,  62.  Flammock's  stratagem  to  make  him  promise  to  send  oxen 
to  the  castle,  67.  Is  overheard  by  the  priest,  70 ;  who  tells  Eveline  that  Flammock 
intends  to  betray  them,  74.  Eveline  in  the  chapel,  vows  to  marry  the  man  who 
shall  rescue  her,  76.  Flammock  is  examined,  and  continued  in  command,  79. 
The  oxen  brought  into  the  castle,  82.  Flammock  reconciled  to  the  priest,  84. 
The  envoy  arrives  to  receive  surrender,  as  Flammock  had  promised,  and  is  sent 
back,  85.  Eveline  encourages  the  garrison  on  the  battiemexvts,  89.  The  Welsh 
forces  attack  the  castle,  93 ;  and  retire  at  night-fall,  95.    Eveline  acts  night  sen- 
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tinel  on  the  ramparU,  96.    An  alann  beard  at  a  difltance,  101 .     Sir  Hago  de  Liacy's 
troops  arrive  to  disperse  the  Welsh  camp,  103.    His  nephew,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy, 
arrives  in  the  castle,  106.  Funeral  of  Sir  Raymond,  1 14.  Bandal  de  Lacy,  Sir  Hugo's 
spendthrift  cousin,  appears  at  the  funeral,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  115.    Eveline 
visits  Sir  Hngo  in  his  pavilion,  outside  the  castle,  125.    He  proposes  himself  to 
her,  127 ;  and  escorts  her  to  her  aunt's  convent,  137  ;  their  repast  on  the  road-side, 
140.    She  visits  her  relative,  the  old  Lady  of  Baldringham,  145.    Sir  Hugo  places 
a  guard  round  the  house,  148.    She  has  to  sleep  in  the  haunted  chamber,  154 ; 
which  she  enters  alone,  leaving  Rose  her  attendant  in  the  next  apartment,  162. 
In  the  night,  Rose  hears  her  scream,  and  calls  to  (Damian  disguised  as)  the  sen- 
tinel, who  enters  by  the  window,  and  conveys  Eveline,  fainting,  from  her  chamber 
into  Rose's  apartment,  160.    She  leaves  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  169  ;  and 
tells  Rose  she  had  seen  a  vision  of  her  murdered  ancestor  frowning  on  her,  174, 
Rose  inquires  in  vain  for  the  sentinel  who  rescued  Eveline,  176.    They  arrive  at 
her  aunt's  convent  at  Gloucester,  178.    Randal  de  Lacy  visits  Eveline,  and  asks 
her  interposition  with  Sir  Hugo,  who  consents  to  his  being  present  at  the  betrothal, 
184.    Preparation  made  for  it,  188.    Damian  arrives  in  the  court-yard  ill,  and 
faints,  192.     Sir  Hugo  summoned  to  the  Archbishop,  198.    Visits  Damian  in  bis 
sick  chamber,  201.     Is  coldly  received  by  the  Archbishop,  204;  who  prevails  on 
him  to  leave  his  betrothed  in  England,  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  210.    The 
Welsh  Prince's  minstrel,  in  disguise,  enters  Hugo's  service,  215.     Sir  Hugo  ex- 
plains to  Eveline  his  intended  absence  of  three  years,  222  ;  and  she  consents  to 
remain  his  betrothed  for  that  period,  223.     The  minstrel  sings  Sir  Hugo  asleep  in 
his  tent,  231 .     Sir  Hugo  proposes  to  Flammock  the  guardianship  of  Eveline,  which 
he  declines,  235.     Sir  Hugo  appoints  Damian,  240;  and  leaves  England,  243. 
Eveline  returns  to  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  245.    Randal  de  Lacy,  disguised 
as  a  merchant,  brings  falcons  for  sale,  254.     Lady  Eveline  joins  a  hawking  party, 
257.    They  are  attacked  by  a  band  of  Welshmen,  263  ;  Eveline,  seized  and  blind- 
folded, ib.j  is  made  to  creep  into  a  subterranean  cavern,  267 ;  where  she  hears  sounds 
of  fighting  outside,  and  is  relieved  by  a  party  under  Damian,  270;  who,  proceeding 
to  the  rescue  of  Wcnlock,  276,  is  carried  wounded  to  the  castle,  286 ;  and  Eveline 
attends  his  sick  chamber,  287.     She  tells  his  page  to  order  his  soldiers  to  the 
relief  of  Wenlock,  and  they  refuse,  292.     She  addresses  them,  and  prevails,  294. 
They  advance  under  the  page  to  the  village,  but  too  late,  297 ;  Damian  is  suspected 
of  favouring  the  insurgents,  and  Wenlock's  head  is  brought  to  them,  300.    The 
soldiers  return  to  the  castle,  301.    The  Ring's  pursuivant  summons  the  castle  to 
surrender  to  the  King,  and  proclaims  Damian  a  traitor,  308.    Eveline  refuses  to 
surrender  the  castle,  or  deliver  up  Damian,  tb.    Sir  Hugo,  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  at  the  Crusade,  travelling  with  his  squire  disguised,  halts  near  the  castle,  310. 
The  minstrel  torments  him  by  slandering  Eveline,  315.    Randal  de  Lacy  joins  the 
king's  forces  in  besieging  the  castle,  320.    Flammock  goes  to  the  ELing's  tent, 
323.    A  party  under  Prince  Richard  storm  and  take  the  castle,  325.     Sir  Hugo 
and  his  followers  meet  Dame  Gilian  and  old  Raoul,  and  learn  of  affairs  at  the  castle, 
331.     He  proceeds  with  them  towards  the  castle,  337.    The  minstrel  at  the  bridge 
near  the  castle  waits  for  Sir  Hugo,  340.     Procession  of  the  Constable  of  Chester 
across  the  bridge,  343.    The  minstrel,  mistAking  the  constable  for  Sir  Hugo,  his 
predecessor,  rushes  upon,  and  murders  him,  345.     Is  seized  by  l^lammock,  and 
taken  before  the  King,  ib.  ;  where  ho  finds  his  having  murdered  Randal  dc  lAcy 
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instead  of  Sir  Hago,  declares  himself  the  late  Welsh  Prince's  bard,  347  ;  and  is 
execated,  350.  Lady  Eveline,  confined  in  her  aunt's  convent,  351,  sees  the  vision 
of  her  murdered  ancestor  now  smiling  on  her,  353.  Rose  brings  her  good  news 
Irom  the  castle,  i&.  Damian,  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  is  visited  by 
Sir  Hugo  in  disguise,  354 ;  who  tempts  him  in  regard  to  Lady  Eveline,  and  find- 
ing him  faithful,  declares  himself^  and  consents  to  cancel  his  own  betrothal  with 
her,  361.    Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  married,  363. 


THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW. 

♦ 

CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Un.  BeUrane  BaMol.  .  toiirirt.-  who 

Mn.  Alice  I^bkin,  her  com- 1   introduce  the 

I^"»»  )    Story. 

Donald  MacLdah,  her  portOion,  ' 

liamiah  MacTaviah,  or  MacTavish  Mohr,  a  High. 

laxid  outlaw. 

Qapat  liacTaviBh,  hk  widow. 

Hamiah  Bean  llacTavish,  their  eon. 


Miles  MacFhadiaick,  a  Highland  CMBcer,  under 

Baicaldine. 
Captain  Campbell,  or  Balcardine,  or  "  Green  Colin," 

an  officer. 
Sogeant  Allan  Breck  Cameron. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Michael  Tyrie,  miniater  of  Glcn- 

orquhy. 
Soldiers,  Female  Mourners,  Sec. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Highland  Widow's  turf  hut  near  Ben  Gruachan,  494.  Hamish 
Bean,  her  son,  leaves  her,  504;  and  retums  in  the  Highland  soldier's  dress,  511. 
Pteyious  to  departure  for  his  regiment  he  sees  a  spirit,  523.  His  mother  gives 
him  a  sleeping  potion  to  detain  him,  525.  He  awakes  and  finds  his  time  of  absence 
expired,  532.  A  party  of  soldiers  come  to  arrest  him  for  desertion,  542.  He  shoots 
their  sergeant,  and  is  arrested,  544.  Tried  and  shot  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  549. 
The  clergyman,  returning  from  the  execution,  meets  the  mother  wandering;  insane 
in  the  Haunted  Glen,  553. 


THE  TALISMAN. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Bichard  "  Coenr  de  Lion,"  King  of  England. 

Queen  Berengaria,  his  consort. 

The  Lady  Edith  Flantagenet,  kinswoman  of  King 

Bichard. 

The  Lady  Calista  of  Mont-\  ^,     _        ... 
.      '  f  the  Queen's  atteu- 

ThcLady^Ftorise.  >       **"*"* 

TheEariof  Saliabury,  "William  with  thf'  Long 
Bow,"  King  Richard's  natural  brother 


Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  of  Gilsland,  or 

Lord  de  Yaox,  master  of  the  horse, 
Sir  Henry  Neville,  chamberlain, 
Blondel  de  NmIc,  a  favourite  minstrel, 
Giacomo  Lorodani,  interpreter,  J 

Sir  Joscciine,  an  English  knight. 

Lon?  AUen,  \  aoidjcrs  ni  Kunr  RicharJ'a 

Henry  W(xnl9tall.     )-       ^.^j^^j 
Tomaliu  Black  Lees  / 
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The  Hendmnn,  or  pabUe 

FhiUp  Angastni,  King  of  France,      -v 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Anttria,  >  Cniaaden. 

The  Earl  of  WaHenrode,  a  Hungarian,) 

Jonas  Sehwanker,  Leqpohl'i  jeater. 

The  Sproch  predict,  or  nyer  of  wyinga. 

Conrade,  Marquis  of  Moutaerrat, 

Sir  Gilea  Amaury,  Grand  Master  of  the 

Templara, 
The  Aichhiahop  of  Tyre, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Champagne, 
Engnerrand,  brother  to  the  Marq[nia  of 

Montaemt, 
Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knightof  the  Leopard, 

or  David,  Eaii  of  Huntingdon,  Prince 

Royal  of  Scotland,  disguised  as  Zo- 
'  hauk,  the  Nubian  liaTe, 
Old  Stranchan,  Sir  Kenneth's  squire. 
William,  King  of  Scotland. 
Theodoric,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  an  enthusiast, 

or  Alberick  of  Mortemar,  an  eidled  noble. 


Neetabamia,  the  dwarf  at  the  henut^  edL 

Guenerra,  his  wifS. 

Henry  XL,  King  of  England.    . 

Bosamond  diflbrd,  his  fhTourite  mletrean, "  The 

EdrBflaonnd." 
Prince  John,  King  Bidisrd's     IHigh  Jonticiary 

brother,  i      of  Englsoid  in 

Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,    {       KingBidhard'e 
Oeoflbey,  ArcUnahop  of  Toik, 
Bobin  Hood  and  little  John. 
Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the 

Sheeikohf,  Emir  of  Kurdistan,  and  as  Adan- 

beck  £1  Hakun,  the  physiciBn. 
AbdaOah  £1  Hadgi,  the  Sddan'a  enmy. 
Hassan,  the  stoiy-tdUr,  in  the  retisae  of  SI 

Hakim,  the  physician. 
Hie  Charegite  assasiriu,  disguised  as  a  Turidsli 

marabout,  or  enthusiast 
Ladiea,  Crundera,  Nobks,  Soldien,  Anhiaaa. 

Attendanta,  kc  kc 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Rennetli,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  croBsing  the  great  plain  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  15 ;  meets  a  Saracen,  and  they  encounter,  19 ;  then  rest  together 
by  the  fountain  of  Palm-trees,  22  ;  and  proceed  towards  the  hermit  of  Engaddi's 
cell,  35.  The  hermit  affecting  madness,  meets  them,  attacks  the  Saracen,  and 
throws  him  from  his  horse,  50 ;  and  takes  them  to  his  cell,  53.  In  the  nighty  Sir 
Kenneth  is  called  up  by  the  hermit,  60 ;  led  to  the  lighted  chapel  of  the  convent, 
63 ;  and  in  a  procession  of  nuns  there,  recognises  the  Lady  Edith,  68.  After  the 
ceremony,  two  dwarft  enter,  and  sweep  the  chapel,  74.  The  hermit  does  penance 
with  scourges,  78.  King  Richard's  sick  couch  watched  by  Sir  Thomas  Multon, 
83.  Sir  Kenneth  arrives  in  the  camp,  and  introduces  an  Arabian  physician  sent 
from  Saladin,  95.  The  physician  attends  Sir  Kenneth's  sick  squire,  100,  who 
recovers  of  his  fever,  1 13.  Sir  Kenneth  called  to  the  Kingr>s  tent,  gives  an  account 
of  his  embassy  to  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  118*  The  King  takes  the  Arabian 
physician's  medicine,  in  which  the  talisman  is  dipped,  129.  The  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  conspire  against  King  Richard,  137. 
The  Archduke  of  Austria  gives  a  banquet,  142 ;  and  at  night  goes  out  and  plants 
his  standard  close  to  the  banner  of  England,  146.  King  Richard  recovers  from 
the  fever,  and  hearing  of  the  insult  to  his  banner,  rushes  out,  and  tears  down  the 
Austrian  standard,  149 ;  and  leaves  his  banner  in  charge  of  Sir  Kenneth  for  the 
night)  158.  The  dwarf  brings  Sir  Kenneth  a  token  from  the  Lady  Edith,  desiring 
him  to  attend  her  instantly,  160.  He  leaves  his  dog  with  the  banner,  and  goes  to 
her  tent,  165.  In  interview  with  her,  learns  the  Queen  had  sent  the  token  in  jest, 
173.  Hurries  back,  and  iSnds  his  dog  wounded,  and  the  banner  stolen,  175.  The 
Arabian  physician  proposes  his  going  over  to  Saladin's  army,  which  he  refuses, 
182.  Qoes  to  King  Richard,  and  tells  him  of  the  banner  stolen,  186.  The  King 
is  about  to  strike  him  dead,  but  orders  him  to  execution,  188.  The  Queen,  the 
Lady  Edith,  and  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  intercede  for  his  life,  200 ;  but  the  king 
denies  them  all,  207.  The  Arabian  physician  intercedes,  206;  and  the  King 
consents  upon  conditions  that  Sir  Kenneth  become  bond-slave  of  the  physician, 
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213.  .  The  hennit  penuades  the  King  not  to  send  a  message  of  defiance  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  216 ;  and  relates  the  history  of  his  own  life,  220.  The  Arch- 
hishop  of  Tyre  proposes  to  the  King  a  trace,  by  his  giving  the  Lady  Edith  in 
marriage  to  Saladin,  224.  The  King  attends  the  conncil  of  the  Princes,  229 ;  and 
persuades  them  not  to  abandon  the  Gmsade,  233.  Conspiracy  between  the  Marqois 
of  Montserrat  and  the  Templar,  234.  Sir  Kenneth,  disguised  as  a  dumb  Nubian 
slave,  is  sent  by  Saladin  a  present  to  the  King,  244.  A  Turkish  marabout  arrives, 
and  dances  before  the  King^s  tent,  248.  He  suddenly  springs  forward,  and  is  about 
to  stab  the  King,  but  the  Nubian  catches  his  arm,  and  the  King  kills  him,  253. 
The  Nubian  offers  to  find  out  who  stole  the  banner  of  England,  256.  Sir  Kenneth, 
when  the  King  granted  his  life,  left  the  camp  with  the  physician,  261.  The  Arab 
troop  on  their  journey  towards  the  Soldan's  camp,  prostrate  themselves  at  sun-rise, 
266.  They  are  pursued,  and  flee  across  the  desert,  267.  Sir  Kenneth  and  the 
physician  rest  at  the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  where  they  had  before  met,  271.  Sir 
Kenneth  sleeps ;  on  waking,  finds  himself  in  the  Arabian's  pavilion,  273 ;  and 
recognises  in  the  physician  the  Saracen  he  had  fought  with,  275.  The  physician 
disguises  Sir  Kenneth  as  a  Nubian  slave,  and  sends  him  to  King  Bichard's  camp, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Edith,  282.  Sir  Kenneth,  thus  disguised,  arrives  at  King 
Richard's  camp.  A  procession  of  all  the  crusading  princes  round  the  banner  of 
England  on  St.  George's  mount,  283.  The  Nubian's  hound  flies  upon  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  and  drags  him  firom  his  horse,  288  ;  King  Bicbard  charges  him  with 
having  stolen  the  banner,  289.  A  council  of  the  Princes  held,  and  the  quarrel 
referred  to  single  combat,  292.  Sir  Kenneth,  still  in  disguise,  has  an  interview 
with  the  Lady  Edith,  and  delivers  the  Soldan's  letter,  302.  King  Bichard's 
&vourite  minstrel  arrives,  and  sing^  to  him,  307.  The  King  and  his  retinue,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  combat,  are  met  by  Saladin  and  his  light  horsemen,  325.  The  King 
and  Saladin  embrace,  326.  Saladin  declares  himself  to  the  Eang  as  the  physician 
who  cured  him,  330.  The  lists  prepared,  337.  Thd  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  during 
his  confession  to  the  hermit,  is  interrupted  and  mocked  by  the  Templar,  339.  The 
encounter,  the  Marquis  is  unhorsed,  wounded,  and  avows  his  guilt,  341.  Sir  Ken- 
neth, who  had  acted  as  the  King's  champion,  is  recognised  by  him,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Prince  Boyal  of  Scotland,  347.  Saladin  holds  a  banquet  in  his  pavilion, 
the  dwarf  tells  him  he  had  seen  the  Templar  murder  the  wounded  Marquis  in  his 
tent.  Saladin  cuts  off  the  Templar's  head  while  in  the  act  of  drinking,  352.  The 
Prince  Boyal  of  Scotland  is  afterwards  married  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet, 
357. 
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THE   TWO  DB0VEB8. 


CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Robin  Oig  M*Comlneh,  or  M  acGregor,  a  High- 

linddioTCor. 
Mnhine  Janet  of  Tomahoarich,  bis  annt 
Hugh  Moiriaon,  a  Lowland  drover,  hia  friend. 
Harry  Wakefield,  an  English  drover. 
Mr.  Ireby,  a  country  squire. 


Master  neecebiunpkin,  his  bailiiF. 

Ralph  Heakett,  landlord  of  the  village  aldumae. 

Dane  Heakett,  his  wife. 

The  Constable  and  others  at  the  alehouse. 

The  Judge  at  Robin  Oig's  trial 

Highland  and  Lowland  Fmun,  GMb,  8te. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Robin  Oig,  leaving  Doune  with  Hugh  Morrison,  is  warned  by  an  old  sibjl  not 
to  go,  367.  He  travels  southward  with  Harry  Wakefield,  372.  They  qoarrel 
about  a  pasture  field  for  their  cattle,  374.  Fight  at  the  ale-house  and  sure  sepa- 
rated, 380.  Robin  Oig  leaves  the  house,  381 .  Returns  and  stabs  Harry  Wake- 
field, 385.  Is  tried  at  Carlisle  and  found  guilty,  386.  The  Judge's  impressive 
charge  to  the  jury  on  his  trial,  387. 


MY  AUNT  MABGABErS  MIBBOB. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mrs.  Maigaret  Bothwell,  and  her  nephew,  who 

introduce  the  story. 
Sir  Philip  Forester,  a  libertine  Imight 
Lady  Jemima  Forester,  his  wife. 


Lady  BothweU.  her  sistn. 
Migor  Falconer,  brother  to  Lady  BothwelL, 
The  Family  Physician  of  Lady  BothwelL 
Doc  or  Baptisti  Damiotti,  a  Paduan  qnack. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Philip  Forester  leaves  his  wife  in  Edinburgh,  and  goes  to  the  Continent, 
409.  She  and  her  sister,  Lady  Bothwell,  go  to  the  Paduan  doctor's  house,  and 
see  in  the  Enchanted  Mirror,  displayed  by  him,  a  picture  representing  the  clan- 
destine marriage  and  infidelity  of  Sir  Philip,  which  receives  confirmation,  415. 
Sir  Philip  appears  in  disguise  to  Lady  Bothwell  at  an  assembly,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  429 ;  and  on  being  detected,  escapes,  431. 
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THE  TAPESTBIED  CHAMBEB. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Lord  WoodriHe. 

Gcuenl  Browne,  bii  TUitor. 


The  Apporitkni  of  *'  tiie  Ledy  in  the  Seoqnc" 
Friends  of  Lord  WoodriUe,  Seirante,  kc 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

General  Browne  arrives  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Woodville,  435 ;  and  is  appointed 
to  sleep  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  438.  His  description,  next  morning,  of  the 
Lady  in  the  Sacqne,  441. 


TEE  LAIRD'S  JOCK. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


John  Aimtrong,  the  Laird  of  Msngeiton,  celled 

"  The  Uiid*t  Jock." 
Yoong  Annetiong,  hie  ion,  the  Scottish  champion. 


The  Laird*t  danyhter. 
Foster,  the  English  champion. 
Engliih  and  Seottisli  soldiers. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  Laird's  Jock,  an  old  warrior  witnesses  a  national  combat  in  Liddesdale 
Taney,;between  his  son,  the  Scottish  Champion,  and  Foster,  the  English  Champion, 
in  which  his  son  is  vanquished,  451. 


WOODSTOCK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Chailes  the  Second.  King  of  England,  disguised 
■t  a  gipsy  woman  at  Woodstock,  and  as  Lonis 
Kemegny,  Albert  Lee's  page. 

^^i  p7^L^  \  the  king's  hiothem 
The  Doke  of  Gloucester,)  * 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Tue  Dnke  of  Buckingham,         i 

Lonl  Wilmot,  or  Earl  of  Roches- 1 

ter,  V  of  King  Charles' 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  I       court 

Sir  Charles  Sedley, 

Prince  RnperL 

Sir  Thomas  Adand,  a  rr)y;di9t. 


The  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

General  Monk. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  an  old  royalist,  and  head  ranger 

of  Woodstock. 
AUce  Lee,  his  daughter. 

Colonel  Albert  Lee,  his  son.  King  Charles's  friend. 
Young  Abney,  Albert's  friend. 
Jocdine  JoUffe,  the  under-keeper  of  Woodstock 

forest. 
Phcebe  Mayflower,  servant  at  Sir  Henry  Ler's 

lodge. 
Old  Goody  Jdlicott,  servant  at  the  keeper's  hut. 
Old  Mnrtin,  the  verdurer,  ne.ir  the  lodge. 
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Mn.  Aylner,  a  ndgfabonr  of  Rir  Heiuy  Lee. 
Dr.  Anthony  Bochediffe,  a  plottiBg  rojalurti  Ibr- 

merly  JoMpli  Albany. 
Master  PnrefDy.  Ida  former  tutor. 
BoRer  WOdnke.  a  diaaipakecl  royaliit 
WiU  Sptttal,  or  Spitfire,  bia  serving  boy. 
Shakapeare. 
Ben  JonaoiL 
Will  D'Avenant,  lappoaed  deioendant  of  Shak- 

■peare^'Wildiake'i  fifiend. 
liaton. 

Patrick  Carey,  the  poet. 
Sir  Jaeob  Aaton,  of  King  Charlea  I.'i  party. 
Qoeen  Eleanor,  oonaort  of  King  Henry  II. 
Boaamond  CliiFord,  "  the  Flair  Boaamond,'*  hit 

Ikronrite  mistreai. 
Hie  Mayor  of  Woodstock. 
Olirer  CromwelL 
CromweU's  daaghter. 

Ci^tain  Gilbert  Pearson,  his  ofllcer  in  attendance. 
Colonel  Deaborongh,  %     .u 

Ma}or43eneral   Harrison,  j^*^!?^  ***"' 
Master  Joahna  Bletaon,      ) 


missioners. 


General  Lambert,  the  pariiamentary  leader. 

Joseph  Tomkins,  CromireU*s  secret  sgent,  for- 
merly Philip  Haseldine.  oliof"  Master  PIbbet,*' 
CoL  Desboroac^*s  secretary. 

Msster  Bibbet,  General  Harrison's  secreUiy. 

Msster  Gibbet,  Bletson's  secretaiy. 

Zedekiah,    % 

Jonathan,    |  General  Hairison's  serwants. 

Nioodemns,) 

Cohmel  Msrkhain  Eversrd,  of  the  Conunonwealth 
party. 

Master  Everard,  hia  fiiflier. 

Corporal  Grsee-be-here  Hnm- 
gudgeon. 

Bey.  Mr.  Gordon,  «**»»pi"", 

Cdlanel  Orerton, 

Colonel  niomhaQg^ 

EphraimCobb, 

Zembbabel  Bobina, 

Mereiftil  Strickalthrow, 

Maater  Nehemiah  Holdenoogh,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher. 

CoQrtiers,  QfBoers,  Sdldiera,  Domesties,  Ice. 


inCromven^ 
troop. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  dismantled  church  at  Woodatock,  37.  The  presbjterian 
pastor  ejected  from  his  pulpit  by  a  military  preacher,  41.  Tomkins  overhears  old 
Sir  Henry  Leo,  and  his  daughter  Alice  in  the  park,  52 ;  and  produces  his  warrant 
from  the  parliament  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  lodge,  60.  Sir  Henry  Lee 
fights  with  him,  but  is  disarmed,  and  afterwards  agrees  to  surrender  the  lodge, 
62.  Description  of  the  lodge,  72.  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  retire  to  the  under- 
keeper's  hut,  where  they  meet  Markham  Everard,  88  ;  whom  Sir  Henry  taunts  as 
a  rebel,  89.  Everard  finds  Wildrake  in  the  park,  98;  who  tells  him  he  had 
frightened  Tomkins  in  the  lodge,  104.  Everard  writes  to  Cromwell,  interceding 
for  the  Lees,  113 ;  and  sends  his  letter  by  Wildrake,  119 ;  who  arrives  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  delivers  the  letter  to  Cromwell,  128.  Cromwell  desires  him  to  report 
any  movement  of  King  Charles,  137.  His  agitation  on  looking  at  the  portrait 
of  King  Charles  I.,  142.  His  daughter  enters  the  room  and  takes  him  away,  144. 
He  gives  Wildrake  a  warrant  for  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  to  leave  the 
lodge  to  the  Lees'  family,  146.  Wildrake  returns  to  Woodstock,  and  gives  the 
warrant  to  Everard,  147  ;  who  sends  for  the  mayor,  149 ;  and  goes  with  him  and 
Holdenough  to  the  lodge,  165.  Description  of  the  three  commissioners,  167. 
During  interview  with  them  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard  in  the  house,  182. 
Everard  searches  the  secret  gallery,  where  he  hears  a  voice  which  he  mistakes 
for  that  of  Alice  Lee,  184.  Ho  is  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear  secrecy,  186. 
and  rides  to  the  hut,  where  he  finds  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  at  prayers,  192.  Sir 
Henry  refuses  to  accept  the  lodge  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  196.  Alice  charges 
Everard  with  a  promise  to  betray  the  king,  which  he  denies,  199.  He  tells  Wild- 
rake of  the  king's  escape  from  Bristol,  203.  They  meet  General  Harrison  roving 
in  the  park,  206,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  a  sham  ghost,  208.  Wildrake 
fights  him,  211.  Everard  sleeps  at  the  lodge,  and  hears  strange  music  at  night, 
221.    A  figure  appears,  and  defies  him  ;  he  fires  a  pistol  through  it,  but  it  mocks 
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bim,  226.  He  hears  how  the  commladonen  had  been  alarmed,  their  beds  turned . 
np^  &c^  235 ;  and  ihows  them  Cromwell'a  warrant,  240.  They  consult  and  de- 
termine to  leaye  the  lodge,  and  retire  to  Woodstock,  244.  Holdenough  tells 
fireranl  of  a  siege  daring  the  civil  wars,  248;  where  his  college  friend  was 
butchered,  251 ;  and  of  his  having  seen  his  spirit  last  night,  268.  Sir  Heniy  re- 
tama  to  the  lodge,  264 ;  and  fences  with  Tomkins,  266.  Alice  meets  the  king 
disgniaed  as  a  gipsy  woman  at  Bosamond's  fountain,  270.  The  dog  Bevis  comes 
to  her  help ;  the  gipsy  threatens  to  shoot  it,  272 ;  and  drops  a  ring  into  Alice's 
pitcher,  273.  Alice  watches  her  &ther  while  he  sleeps,  278 ;  and  sees  by  moon- 
light a  man  climbing  up  the  wall ;  wakes  her  father';  a  stranger  enters  by  the 
window,  and  is  cut  down  hy  Sir  Henry,  who  swoons  on  hearing  it  is  his  son 
Albert,  280-31.  Albert  is  unhurt,  and  Sir  Henry  recovers,  ib,  Albert's  Scotch 
page  (the  king  disguised)  introduced  at  supper,  288.  Wildrake  joins,  and  is  re- 
cognised by  Sir  Heniy  as  a  former  comrade,  295.  The  next  day  Albert  consults 
with  Dr.  BochecHffe  about  the  king's  safety,  316.  Alice  gives  the  page  a  loyal 
description  of  the  king,  328.  The  page's  intimacy  with  Alice,  344,  noticed  by 
PhflBbe  liayflower,  who  tells  fiyerard  her  suspicions,  345.  The  page  is  followed 
into  the  park  by  Eyerard,  347  ;  who  mistakes  him  for  Lord  Wilmot,  shows  him 
the  zing  that  was  dropt  into  Alice's  pitcher,  and  charges  him  with  dishonourable 
intentione  towards  her,  352.  They  fight,  and  are  separated  by  Sir  Henry,  354 ; 
who  afterwards  quarrels  with  Everard  for  preferring  Milton  to  Shakspeare,  366. 
"nie  page  presses  his  suit  to  Alice,  and  declares  himself  the  king,  374.  She 
remonstrates  with  and  leaves  him,  383.  Wildrake  brings  him  a  challenge  from 
fiverard,  388.  The  doctor  and  Alice  concert  a  plan  for  preventing  the  duel,  ib. ; 
and  conceal  themselves  at  the  place  appointed,  395.  Wildrake  comes  to  the 
ground  and  fences  at  the  doctor,  399.  Everard  and  the  supposed  page  arrive,  and 
begin  to  fight,  402.  Alice  is  brought  forward,  and  parts  them,  ib.  Everard 
ofiended  with  her,  leaves  the  ground,  406.  The  supposed  page  follows  him,  and 
declares  himself  the  king,  407.  Everard  kisses  his  hand,  411.  Phcebe  joined  by 
Tomkins  at  the  fountain,  422 ;  who,  proposing  dishonour  to  and  attempting  to 
seise  her,  she  strikes  him  with  a  large  pebble,  426.  He  pursues  her ;  Joceb'ne 
comes  to  her  assistance ;  Tomkins  fires  at  him,  but  Joceline  strikes  him  dead  with 
his  quarter-stafl^  427.  Everard,  Holdenough,  and  Wildrake  suddenly  visited  by 
Cramwell  at  night,  432.  Wildrake  privately  sends  his  boy  to  alarm  the  lodge, 
436.  Cromwell  reproaches  Everard  for  secreting  the  king,  438.  Wildrake  strikes 
at  Cromwell  with  his  sword,  and  is  made  prisoner,  440.  Cromwell  places  Everard 
and  Holdenough  under  arrest,  444.  Albert  Lee  arrives  at  the  lodge  with  advice 
fer  the  king  to  embark  the  next  day,  448.  The  dog  brings  in  Tomkins's  bloody 
glove,  and  Joceline  with  the  doctor  go  out  to  bury  the  body,  451.  Wildrake's 
boy  brings  the  alarm  of  Cromwell's  arrival,  458.  The  king  declares  himself  to  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  459 ;  changes  dresses  with  Albert,  and  escapes  with  Alice  for  his 
guide,  463.  Cromwell  advances  with  his  troops  towards  the  lodge,  471.  They 
discover  the  doctor  and  Joceline  burying  Tomkins,  and  arrest  them,  474.  Inde- 
cision of  Cromwell  on  arriving  before  the  lodge,  479.  Sir  Henry  refuses  to  open 
the  door,  482,  which  is  leffected  by  the  gunpowder  of  the  besiegers,  484.  Sir 
Heniy  and  Fh«ebe  Mayflower  examined,  486.  The  secret  entrance  behind  the 
old  picture  opened,  491 ;  the  private  passages  searched,  492.  Albert  in  the  king's 
diess  seen  in  the  turret  near  Rosamond's  Tower,  497.    The  turret  undermined 
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with  ganpowder,  500.  Albert  leapB  across  to  the  tower,. and  kills  Cromwell's 
sentinel,  the  mine  explodes,  and  the  turret  fS&lls,  501.  Albert  is  brought  before 
Cromwell,  who  discoyers  the  deception,  and  orders  him  and  the  other  prisonerB 
for  execution  next  morning,  504.  Wildrake  is  brought  in  tipsy,  and  siiigs,  510. 
The  doctor  and  Holdenough  in  prison  recognise  each  other  as  old  college  friends,  512. 
Thej  are  all  told  to  prepare  for  death,  514.  Pearson  reports  to  Cromwell  that  he 
had  not  executed  the  prisoners,  and  Cromwell  orders  their  liberation,  519.  Albert 
Lee  goes  abroad,  520.  Alice  brings  a  letter  from  the  king  to  her  father,  recom- 
mending his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Everard,  522.  They  are  married,  526. 
Marriage  of  Joceline  Joliffe  with  Fhcsbe  Mayflower,  ib.  Albert  Iiee  slain  in 
battle  abroad,  527.  Cromwell  dies,  528.  Wildrake  brings  the  kiug  news  of  the 
change  in  political  affiurs,  529.  The  king's  triumphant  procession  towards 
London,  530.  He  dismounts  on  recognising  Sir  Henry  Lee's  family  group  on  the 
road  side,  and  the  old  knight,  after  giving  the  king  his  blessing,  dies  upon  the 
spot,  534. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


in  the  Introduc- 
tory Chiq^ter. 


Mr.  Chiyatal  Croftangiy. 
Mrs.  PoUcy,  the  housekeeper  at 

HolyroocL 
Mrs.  Baliol,  Mr.  Groftangry's 

friend. 

Robert  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland. 
Queen  Annabella,  his  consort 
Eobert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother. 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duke  Bobert'i  ton  and 

successor. 
Prince  Robert,  Dnke  of  Rothesay,  King  Robert's 

eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  ScoUand. 
Prince  James,  the  King's  youngest  son. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Dou^aa. 
Marjory  of  Douglaa,  his  daughter^  Duchess  of 

Rothesay. 
Lord  Balveny,  his  kinsman. 
'<  The  Devil's  Dick  of  Uellgarth;''  the  lUcaner,  a 

folloirer  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Bunde,  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Dongka. 
Creorge,  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March. 
Elixabcth  of  Dunbar,  his  daughter. 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  £nol,  Lord  High  Constable  of 

Scotland. 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawfiffd,  the  young  Earl-Mar- 
shal of  Scotland. 
MacLouis,  Ci^tain  of  the  King's  Ghiard. 
Sir  John  Ramomy,  the  Prinee's  master  of  the 

h<nrse. 
Eviot,  his  page. 


Black  Quentin,  his  groom. 

Anthony  Bonthron,  the  murderer,  one  of  R»- 

momy's  followers. 
Kenneth,  one  of  RamoRiy*s  taSkmen. 
Edgar,  one  of  ttie  Prince's  attendanta. 
William  Watldns,  the  Engliahman. 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  of  Kinfimns,  Frovoat  of 

Perth. 
OiRMTt,  his  butler. 
Gerard,  his  attendant. 
Kitt  Henshaw,  his  boatman. 
The  Rev.  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  town-derk  of  Pleith. 
Adam  Craigdallie,  eldest  bailie  of  Pertii. 
Simon  Glover,  the  old  glover  of  Perth. 
Catharine  Glover,  lus  daughter,  "Thx  Faxb,Maid 

OV  PSKTE." 

Old  Dorothy,  their  housekeeper. 

Oliver  Proadfute,  the  boasting  bonnet-maker. 

Magdalen,  or  Mandie  Proudfute,  his  widow. 

Henbane  Dwining,  the  pottingar,  or  apothecary. 

AUan  GriiBn,  landlord  of  the  Giiffin  inn. 

Wingfteld,  the  feaUier-dresser. 

Wabffter,  Crookshank,  Glass,  Balnecves,  Bollock, 
Chrysteson,  citizens. 

Stephen  SmotherweU,  the  executioner. 

Blind  Harry,  the  minstreL 

Henry  Gow,  or  Henry  &uith,  or  "  Gow  Gbmn,** 
or  "  Hal  of  the  Wynd,"  the  armoorer,  Catha- 
rine Glover's  lover. 

Dame  Shoolbred,  his  foater-mother. 
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Jaamikett,  bis  ^ipreiitiee. 
Aatoi^  Collibert,  Dingwall,  Bingui,  Sec^  hif  wark- 


tt6  gte^fluidn. 
Mt^  Bridget,  flie  ailkwiMiuui,  at  PalUand  cutie. 
Couchar,  the  old  gkuver*!  Highland  ^prentice ; 

«r  Eadun  lUelaa,  chief  of  the  dan  Quhele. 
Oilfhriat  llafTaw,  Ua  IJither,  the  fivmer  chief. 
Iteqnil  oi  the  Oak,  Sadiia'a  fioatcr-fiiihcr. 
Natmaa  Nan  Ord,  or  NonHM  of  the  Haaunor,  oae 

of  Toiqnfl'f  ei{^  wodm. 
Tbnaot,  Torqidl'a  joongeat  iob* 
Sva,  Taiqnil's  danghfcfr. 
Hid  B<¥»ha<1nrh,  the  Maclan'i  cowherd. 
Mac  GiSie  Chattanach,  chief  of  the  Oaii  Chattan. 
Tbahadi  Beg,  his  aeoond  at  the  oomhat 


Ferqahaid  Daj,  the  afaaentee  from  the  Oaii  Chat- 
tan  at  the  oomhat. 

Donald  Cormack,  a  l«igM*««i  robber  chief. 

Henry  of  Wardlaw,  Archbiahop  of  St  Andrews. 

Prior  Anaehn,  of  St  Dominie,  the  king's  oonfeMor. 

Brother  Cyprian,  a  Dominican  monk  at  the  mo- 
nastery. 

Pither  VnneiM,  dttto,  eonfeisor  to  Bimon  Olorer. 

Father  Clement  Blair,  a  Carthusian  monk,  Cath- 
arine's comfeswr. 

Ikther  Waltheof,  a  grey  friar,  oonfesior  to  the 
Dodiess  of  Bothesay. 

llieAbben  Martha,of  meho  Nunnery.kinswomaa 
to  the  Glovers. 

Courtiert,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Betainers,  Citizens, 
Bevellers,  8ec. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS, 

A  distant  view  of  Perth,  17.  Catharine,  the  fair  maid  of  Perth,  going  to  high 
mass  with  her  father  the  glover,  is  acooeted  by  a  yonng  nobleman,  24.  Henry 
Smith  the  armoorer,  her  lover,  raps  with  them,  31.  Conachar  the  apprentice 
quarrels  with  Smith,  and  attempts  to  stab  him,  36.  Catharine  intreats  Smith  to 
aivoid  fighting,  41.  Smith,  going  to  the  glover's  at  day-break,  attacks  a  party  who 
are  brealdng  into  the  house,  67.  The  glover  admits  one  of  the  party  (the  Prince) 
and  lets  him  escape,  60.  A  man's  hand  picked  up  in  the  street,  61.  Catharine 
kisses  Smith  while  asleep  on  St.  Valentine's  morning,  70.  Conachar  leaves  the 
glover's  honse  for  the  Highlands,  79.  Smith  sues  Catharine,  but  she  refuses  him, 
65.  The  citizens  hold  a  council  about  the  affr&y  in  the  street,  88 ;  and  resolve  to 
go  to  Kin&tms  and  consult  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  provost,  94.  History  of  his 
fiunily,  97.  On  the  way  to  his  castle,  Oliver,  the  bonnet-maker,  interrupts  a  High- 
lander hawking,  and  is  robbed,  106.  Interview  of  the  Provost  with  the  citizens, 
114.  The  hand  is  produced,  and  Sir  Patrick  promises  his  assistance,  117.  Cha- 
racter of  King  Robert  III.  and  his  family,  119.  His  confession  to  Prior  Anselm  at 
the  palace,  123.  The  glee-maiden  sings  under  the  palace  window,  138.  Tumult 
in  the  oonrt-yard,  141.  The  young  prince  kisses  the  glee-maiden,  and  quarrels 
with  his  &ther-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  147.  The  prince  places  the  glee- 
maiden  under  the  protection  of  Smith,  152 ;  who  takes  her  to  his  house,  167.  The 
king  holds  a  council,  172.  The  hand  taken  down  from  the  city  cross  is  produced 
by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  175.  The  Earls  of  Douglas  and  March  quarrel,  and 
the  latter  quits  the  court  in  anger,  176.  Feud  between  the  Highland  Clans 
Chattan  and  Qnhele  to  bo  decided  by  combat  of  their  leaders,  181.  A  commission 
issued  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  186.  The  king  makes  the  prince  dismiss 
Bamomy  from  his  service,  191.  Catharine  and  her  confessor.  Father  Clement, 
alarmed  by  Highlanders  among  the  rocks,  200.  Conachar,  now  Eachin,  appears  as 
their  chie(  202 ;  and  promises  protection  to  Father  Clement,  204.  Ramorny  woun- 
ded, IB  attended  by  Dwining  the  apothecary,  207.  A  follower  of  Ramorny  employed 
to  murder  Smith,  2 13.  Oliver  the  bonnet-maker  stopped  in  the  street  by  revellers  in 
masques,  228 ;  goes  to  Smith's  honse  for  protection,  233 ;  and  returning  home  in 
SmiUi's  armour  is  murdered,  237.  The  Prince  and  other  masquers  break  into 
Ramomy's  sick  room,  238.  Ramorny  shows  the  prince  his  mutilated  arm,  244. 
Bonthron  tells  them  he  has  murdered  Smith,  ib.    Ramorny  proposes  treason  to 
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the  prince,  who  threatens  to  expose  him,  248.  The  bonnet-maker^s  dead  body 
found,  and  mistaken  for  that  of  Smith,  255.  Uproar  among  the  dtiaena,  256. 
Catharine  rushes  through  the  crowd  to  Smith's  house,  and  finds  him  safe,  265. 
Her  Slither  comes  in,  270 ;  and  persuades  Smith  to  reTenge  the  bonnet-maker,  274. 
The  Town  Council  meet,  and  petition  for  ordeal  of  touching  the  bier  for  detection 
of  the  murderer,  278.  The  widow  i^points  the  Provost  and  Smith  her  champions 
289.  They  charge  Bamomy  and  his  followers  with  the  murder,  whidi  they  deny, 
and  the  king  appointr  the  ordeal,  301.  Bamomy  and  the  apothecary  plan  the 
escape  of  Bonthron,  305.  The  apothecaiy  taken  to  the  dead  body,  which  bleeds 
at  his  approach,  818.  He  cures  Oliver's  sick  child,  814.  Ceremony  of  touching 
the  bier  held  in  the  church,  317.  The  murderer  refuses  the  ordeal,  and  demands 
that  of  combat  instead,  323.  llxe  Smith  offisrs  to  be  champion  for  the  widow,  i& 
The  fight  in  the  lists,  325.  The  murderer  defeated,  declares  his  guilty  and  thai 
he  was  instigated  by  the  prince,  ib.  The  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  geto 
the  prince  arrested,  329.  The  Smith  dines  with  the  town  council,  and  receives 
their  public  thanks,  381.  The  murderer  is  hanged,  386 ;  but  cut  down  at  night 
by  the  apothecary  and  restored  to  life,  887.  Catharine  tells  her  father  they  ara 
accused  of  heresy,  849.  The  Provost  recommends  their  instant  fiight^  854.  They 
go  to  his  castle,  857.  Account  of  Conachar,  alias  Eachin's  highland  fiunily,  359. 
The  glover  goes  to  seek  his  protection  in  the  Highlands,  365.  The  Provost  pro- 
mises Catharine  the  Duchess  of  Rothesay's  protection,  866.  The  glover  hears  that 
Eachin,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  is  now  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  869.  The 
funeral  fieet  cross  Loch  Tay,  874 ;  and  form  procession  for  installation  of  tiie  new 
chief,  882.  The  glover  attends  Eachin's  sylvan  banquet,  887 ;  and  rejects  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage  with  Catharine,  891.  Eachin  declares  himself  a  coward,  and 
afraid  of  the  approaching  combat  of  the  clans,  899.  The  glover  overiiears  his  plan 
of  escape,  by  seducing  away  one  of  the  opposite  party,  406.  News  arrive  of  the 
heresy  commission  being  withdrawn,  409.  The  prince  in  confinement,  invites 
Bamomy  to  visit  him,  411.  They  get  into  the  prince's  boat,  417 ;  hear  the  glee- 
maiden's  lute  on  the  Tay,  and  take  her  into  the  boat,  421 ;  land  at  night  and  ride 
to  Falkland  castle,  424.  Catharine  arriving  there  is  received  by  the  prinoe,  dis- 
guised as  the  duchess,  429.  The  prince  is  carried  asleep  into  the  castle  dungeon, 
436.  Bonthron,  as  his  jailer,  insults  him  and  leaves  him  to  starve,  487.  Catha^ 
rine  and  the  glee-maiden  put  food  in  at  his  window,  441.  The  glee-maiden  escapes, 
and  informs  the  Earl  Douglas  of  the  prince's  situation,  443.  The  prinoe  is  mur- 
dered, 445.  Bamomy  threatens  to  throw  Catharine  from  the  castle  wall,  447.  His 
men  refuse  to  defend  the  castle,  ib.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  arrives,  451.  The 
prince's  dead  body  found  in  the  dungeon,  452.  Bamomy  declares  that  the  king's 
brother  had  advised  the  prince's  confinement,  ib.  The  apothecary,  BonUiron, 
and  Sir  John  Bamomy,  in  circumstances^  of  previous  degradation,  are  executed, 
454.  The  Smith  sends  Eachin  a  mailed  coat  on  condition  of  his  fighting  him  in 
it,  465.  Earl  Douglas  informs  the  king's  brother  of  the  prince's  death,  467.  The 
clans  of  Chattan  and  Quhele  attend  mass  previous  to  their  combat,  471.  A  man 
missing  in  the  Clan  Chattan,  474 ;  a  proposal  to  leave  out  Eachin  on  the  other 
side  is  refused,  476.  Proclamation  for  a  volunteer  on  the  Chattan  side,  478.  Smith 
leaps  into  the  lists,  ib.  The  widow  brings  him  armour,  479.  The  combat  and  the 
slaughter,  481.  Eachin's  eight  foster-brothers,  and  his  foster-father,  cut  down 
one  by  one  in  his  defence,  485-6.    The  standard-bearers  and  minstrels  join  the 
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S^t,  and  destroy  eoch  other,  488.  Eacbin's  comndes  all  kflled,  his  heart  faOe, 
and  lie  mns  away  from  Smith,  490.  The  Earl  of  Donglas  ofkn  knighthood  to 
Smith,  which  he  declines,  491.  The  old  king  hears  of  the  prince's  death,  494. 
Charges  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with  it,  and  banishes  him  from  his  pre- 
sence, 497.  Eachin  appears  to  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden,  casts  himself  down 
a  precipice,  and  is  lost,  504.  Smith  protects  the  glee-maiden,  and  marries  Cathsr 
rine,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  505-7. 


ANNE  OF  GEIEBSTEIN. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


ihy,  } 


of  King  Ed- 
wud'iooorL 


Qnecn  Ifargaret  of  Asjou,  widow  of  King  Beniy 
yi.cf  "RnglMid;  diigvised  as  a  mendicant  at 

.     SInilmig  eathednL 

Mordauit,  Iwr  Mcsretaiy  at  Ais. 

Henry  of  laneaater,  Eail  of  BichnunuL 

The  Dake  of  Milan,  an  Italian  prinee^  an  aDy  of 
Oe  Lancastnana. 

fiftvavd  IV.  King  of  England 

Geoigep  Duke  of  Clarence, 

Bj^ard,  Dnke  of  Gloaoeater, 

Biating%  Howaid,  and  Stanlej, 

Looia  XL  King  of  Fnnoe. 

'"Olhrer  le  BiaUe,"  hia  fkTonnte  minister. 

*  Tristram  of  the  Hospital,"  hia  proTost-manhaL 

Ptotit  ^n^***}  ^  I"*J>c  exeentianers. 

-Cliaiieo  the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

TlieArchbiahopof  Yienne,  chancellor  of  Burgundy. 

Hie  Marahnl  of  Burgundy, 

8ir  Henry  Colvin, 

Ike  Conmt  de  CSa^  Baaao^ 

Le  Sirar  de  Craon, 

Le  Sear  d*Aigentin, 

Le  Sear  de  Oontay, 

Menadgneor  de  la  Croye, 

Toiaon  dXlr,  the  Bnigundian  herald. 

The  Msyor  of  Dgon. 

Le  Siear  de  Myrebean,  <)  of  the   Committee   of 

Martin  Blo^  i     Eatatea  of  Bnrgondy. 

Xca4  the  old  King  of  Prarenee^  Maigaret  of 

Aqjoa'a  father. 
Tolaade  of  Anjoo,  hia  dangfatei; 
Coont  Ferrand  de  Vaadenumt,  Duke  of  Lonaine, 

her  son;  flrrt  diagwiaed  aa  Lanrens  Neipperg; 
The  Smeachal,  Hugh  de  Saint  Cyr. 
Hie  Counteae  de  Boiagriin. 
Bigiamnnd,  Emperor  of  AnstniL 
The  Dnkn  of  Bretagne. 
Peter  Tiandaia,  hia  Csfoarite  miniater. 
Sir  Archibald  Van  Hagenhaeh,  a  German  noble. 
KiHan  of  Keraberg,  hia  eaqnire. 
8dMBlidt»  his  lientenant. 


of    the 

Doke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 


Rranda  Steincmhen  ran  Bhittecker,  hia  execu- 
tioner. 

Magiatrates,lEe.ofBAle. 

John  Menga,  the  innkeeper  at  Kirdi-hoflL 

Old  Timothy,  the  hoatleb 

Geoifrey,  the  old  waiter. 

Fatiier  Gratian,  the  begging  Mar. 

Brother  Bartholomew,  the  gvide  towante  Stms* 
burg. 

Thiebanlt,  a  Froren^aL 

Antonio,  the  Swiaa  guide  firom  Loeena 

Hana,  the  piona  ferryman  on  the  Bhine. 

John,  Eazl  of  Oxford,  an  exiled  Lancaatrian  noble- 
man; iint  diaguiaed  aa  the  elder  Fhilipaon. 

The  Counteaa  of  Oxford,  hia  wife. 

Sir  Arthur  de  Yere,  their  eon;  flrat  diagniaed  as 
the  younger  PhiHpaon. 

Martha  Nixon,  the  Earl'a  old  nuiae. 

Arnold  Biederman,  the  T^mdamman  of  Untorwal- 
den;  efia*  Count  Arnold  of  Gekrateia. 

Bertha,  hia  late  wift^ 

Badger  Biederman, 

Ernest  Biederman, 

SSgiamnnd  Biederman, "  the  Smple," ' 

Ulrie  Biederman, 

Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  their  conain. 

Theodore  Donnerhugel,  their  undo. 

Count  Albert  of  Gcieratetn,  brother  of  Arnold 
Biederman,  diaguiaed  u  the  Black  Priest  of 
St  Panl'a;  aa  the  Preaident  of  the  Secret 
Tribunal ;  and  aa  the  Monk  of  St  Yictoire. 

Airifs  or  GiiXBsniK,  '*  The  Maiden  of  the  Mist,'* 
hia  daughter;  alUu  the  Baroneaa  of  Amheim. 

SybiUa  of  Ainheim,  her  mother. 

Annette  Yeilchen,  tixe  Baroneaa  Anne's  attendant 

'Wniiam,  a  serrant  at  Amheim  caatle. 

Locda  Sprenger,  Annette*a  bachelor. 

Marthon,  an  old  cook  at  Amheim  castle. 

Ital  SchreckenwaU,  Count  Albert'a  ateward. 

Mdduor,  a  monk. 

Count  Heinrich,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Aracddt 
grandtether. 


•} 


his 
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OoBBt  WaUewiU,  of  GdenteJii,  Coont  Amoldt 
father. 

Hie  Baron  Herman  Von  Amlieim, 
Anne  of  Gdentein'c  grand- 
father, 

Caspar,  hia  master  of  the  horM,         chanetera 

Daaniachemend,  the  Fenian  sor-    mentionedin 
cerer,  >  DonnerhU' 

Herrnkme,  hie  dingfater,  sel*k 

The  Cofonteaa  of  Waldatettcn,  tire. 

The  young  Dnke  of  Uoehspringoi, 

The  Biahop  of  Bamberg, 

The  old  Baroneaa  of  8teinft]dt»      J 


from  the 
SwiaeCQii- 


Nieolaa  BoDstcttCD,  the  old  deputy 

of  Sehwits, 
Melchior  Stnrmthal,  the  banneret 

of  Berne, 
Adam  Zimmennan,  the  borg^ier  of 

Solenre, 
Sir  Adrian  de  Bnbenbeig,  a  retenm  knight  of 

Beme. 
Hembera  of  the  Seeret  IMbaaal,  or  the  Cont  of 

the  Holy  Vehme. 
The  Abbot  and  others  at  8t  Mary^  Conrent^  on 

Mont  St.  y  ictoire,  at  Aix. 
Monks,  CMBeeis,  Soldien,  Attcodants,  ttc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  two  PhilipsoDB  discoYered  crossing  the  moantains  towards  Laceme,  17. 
They  pass  Mount  Pilatre  during  an  eruption,  21.  Their  guide  loses  his  way,  Ar> 
ihur  climhs  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  30.  The  rock  slips  from  under  him,  and 
he  clings  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  36.  Anne  of  Geierstein  comes  to  his  assistance,  40. 
They  proceed  to  the  castle  of  Geierstein,  where  they  meet  his,father,  and  her  uncle 
and  cousins,  51.  They  all  dine  in  the  old  hall,  64.  Arthur,  with  the  English 
bow,  shoots  at  and  hits  the 'pigeon,  66.  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  challenges  him  to 
fight,  69.  Arnold  Biederman  tells  the  elder  Philipson  his  fiunily  history,  that  he 
is  Count  of  Geierstein,  and  Anne  his  niece  left  to  his  care  by  her  father  in  exile, 
71.  Duel  between  Arthur  and  Rudolph  in  the  castle  court  at  sunrise,  in  which 
Rudolph  is  wounded,  84.  They  are  separated  by  the  old  landanunan,  and  shake 
hands,  89.  The  deputation  of  the  Swiss  league  assemble  at  Geierstein  castle,  98. 
Their  journey  towards  Bale,  on  a  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  101.  The 
magistrates  of  Bale  meet  them,  and  say  they  cannot  then  be  received  into  the 
city,  106.  They  proceed  for  the  night  to  the  ruins  of  Graffs-lust,  111 ;  and  station 
sentinels  round  the  ruins,  114.  Arthur  keeps  guard  on  the  bridge,  119;  and  sees 
Anne  of  Geierstein  cross  it  by  moonlight  and  leave  the  ruins,  124.  He  joins 
Rudolph  in  his  patrol,  128.  Sees  her  again  pass  him  in  the  forest,  134.  Tells 
Rudolph  of  it,  136.  Rudolph  introduces  him  to  a  party  of  Swiss  patriots,  138. 
Donnerhugel's  narrative  of  the  family  of  Amheim,  152 ;  of  the  Persian  sorcerer 
coming  to  the  baron  for  protection,  154 ;  and  after  his  departure,  of  his  beautiful 
daughter's  arrival,  157  ;  of  the  Baron  marrying  her,  162 ;  and  of  her  mysterious 
disappearance  after  the  christeping  of  their  daughter,  the  mother  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  165.  Rudolph  and  Arthur  return  to  the  ruins,  ib. ;  the  patrol  on  the 
bridge  reports  that  he  had  seen  Anne  cross  it  and  enter  the  ruins,  169.  Arthur 
and  his  father  leave  the  ruins  at  daybreak,  177.  De  Hagenbach,  the  governor 
of  La  Ferette,  has  notice  of  their  approach,  183 ;  and  arms  the  garrison,  184. 
The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  appears  before  the  governor,  and  warns  him,  187. 
The  two  Philipsons  brought  bound  before  the  governor  in  the  prison,  194.  They 
are  examined,  searched,  and  a  sealed  packet  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  taken 
from  the  elder  Philipson,  198.  They  are  ordered  to  separate  dungeons,  200.  The 
governor  opens  the  packet,  202 ;  and  orders  the  execution  of  the  two  prisoners, 
203.  Arthur  is  released  by  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  the  Black  Priest,  207.  She 
disappears;  the  priest  gives  him  a  monk's  robe,  210;  conducts  him  to  the  city 
walls,  and  he  escapes  across  the  moat,  213  ;  and  joins  Rudolph's  party,  214.  They 
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advance  towards  the  city,  219 ;  enter  it,  and  are  sorroimded  by  De  Hagenbock's 
troops,  225 ;  who  are  overpowered  by  a  party  of  armed  citizens,  227.  Arthor, 
in  Beaich  of  his  father  with  Arnold  Biederman,  enter  his  dungeon,  and  are  locked 
in,  bat  the  door  is  afterwards  opened,  228.  Governor  De  Hagenbach  executed  by 
the  mob,  230.  The  Swiss  deputies  invite  the  elder  Philipson  to  a  counsel  in  the 
church,  239.  The  packet  returned  to  him,  243.  He  undertakes  to  procure  the 
deputies  an  interview  vrith  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  245.  The  two  Philipsons 
proceed  towards  Strasburg,  249;  are  overtaken  by  Anne  of  Geierstein  and 
her  two  followers  on  horseback,  hawking,  254.  She  warns  them  of  danger,  and 
directs  them  to  alter  their  route  and  cross  the  Rhine,  255.  Arthur  leaves  his 
fiither,  and  crosses  the  Khine,  263.  The  father  enters  the  Chapel  of  the  Feny 
with  the  guide,  264.  The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  enters,  and  discovers  the  guide's 
intended  treachery,  t&. ;  and  accompanies  the  elder  Philipson  to  an  inn  at  the  next 
village,  270.  The  elder  PhiEpson  goes  to  the  inn  at  Eirch-hoff,  271 ;  and  joins 
the  public  supper  of  the  surly  landlord,  278 ;  after  which  the  Black  Priest  arrives, 
284.  Philipson  is  shown  into  a  small  bed-room,  287.  In  the  night  his  bed 
is  let  down  through  a  trap-door  into  a  large  apartment  beneath,  289.  He  is 
bound  and  brought  before  the  Secret  Tribunal,  sitting  by  torch-light,  292. 
Accused  of  having  reviled  the  Institution,  297.  Acquitted  by  the  Black  Priest, 
the  presiding  judge,  302.  His  bed  raised  again  803 ;  next  morning  he  quits  the 
inn,  ib.  Arthur,  on  his  road  towards  Strasburg,  meets  Anne  of  Gkierstein's 
attendant,  who  invites  him  to  the  castle  of  Amheim,  806 ;  where  he  is  received 
by  Aime,  now  Baroness  of  Amheim,  322  ;  to  whom  he  declares  his  rank  as  Sir 
Arthur  De  Yere,  and  his  love  of  her,  830.  She  explains  at  dinner  her  mysterious 
appearances  at  the  ruins  of  Gra£b-last,  &c.  328.  Ital  Schreckenwald  the  steward 
enters,  332 ;  tells  them  of  an  insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  that 
they  must  leave  the  castle,  333.  She  orders  him  to  provide  for  Arthur's  accom- 
panying them,  335.  In  the  morning  the  party  mount  and  leave  the  castle, 
338.  As  they  pass  through  the  village  a  sentinel  awakes  and  fires,  339 ;  the  vil- 
lage is  alarmed,  but  the  party  escape,  ib.  They  reach  Strasburg,  and  at  parting, 
she  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  342.  He  joins  his  father,  345.  They  go  to  the 
cathedral,  where  they  see  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  disguised  as  a  mendicant, 
346.  She  makes  herself  known  to  Arthur,  349 ;  and  tells  his  father  (the  Earl 
of  Oxford)  of  some  new  political  movement,  353.  At  parting  gives  Arthur  a  gold 
chain,  358.  The  party,  with  one  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  pursuivants,  arrive 
at  the  duke's  camp,  359.  Interview  between  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
360.  The  duke  promises  his  assistance  for  Queen  Margaret,  367 ;  and  at  the 
EarPs  entreaty,  countermands  execution  of  the  Swiss  deputies,  872.  Arthur 
ordered  by  his  father  to  go  to  Queen  Margaret  at  King  Rent's  court  at  Aix,  376* 
The  duke  overhears  them,  and  enters  their  tent,  377.  Arthur  proceeds  with  an 
escort  towards  Aix,  383.  The  Duke  goes  in  state  to  the  council  at  Dijon,  387. 
The  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  refuse  him  certain  supplies,  392.  The 
Swiss  deputies  called  in,  396.  Arnold  Biederman  sues  for  peace,  and  Donnerhugel 
speaks  intempeiately,  401.  The  Duke,  enraged,  dismisses  them  with  defiance  and 
threats,  and  breaks  up  the  council,  405.  Hears  of  a  treaty  between  England  and 
France,  408,  and  prepares  for  an  attack  upon  the  Swiss  frontiers,  410.  Character 
of  the  good  old  King  Ren^,  417.  Arthur  arrives  at  Aix  with  his  guide,  421,  and 
has  an  audience  with  the  king,  423.    The  guide's  account  of  the  old  king's  musi 
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cal  mnmmeriesy  431.  Arthur  goes  to  the  ooaTent  on  Mont  St.  Victoufe,  433 ; 
whore  he  has  an  audience  with  Queen  Margaret,  who  ieUs  him  of  her  sorrows, 
486.  A  monk  brings  him  a  letter  firom  his  father,  and  communicates  with  him, 
442.  On  leaving  the  convent,  he  finds  that  the  monk  ought  not  to  have  been 
trusted,  445.  He  returns,  but  too  late ;  the  monk  knew  the  queen's  secret,  and 
had  escaped,  447.  Queen  Margaret  persuades  her  fiUher  to  sign  a  resignation  of 
his  kingdom  of  Provence  to  the  Puke  of  Burgundy,  452 ;  but  he  refuses  to  renounce 
the  cause  of  his  grandson.  Count  Ferrand,  456.  Ferrand  enters,  and  infonns  tbem 
of  the  victoiy  gained  by  the  Swiss  over  the  duke,  457.  Sigismund  gives  Aiihur 
an  account  of  the  battle  at  Qranson,  459.  The  queen  bids  Arthur  leave  Aiz  and 
join  his  &ther,  470.  She  dies  in  the  ball-room,  472.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  attends 
her  funeral,  476.  Sir  fleniy  Colvin  informs  them  of  the  Duke's  second  and  total 
defeat  at  Morat,  480 ;  and  prays  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  go  to  the  duke's  camp,  486. 
They  go  to  the  duke  at  the  castle  of  La  Bivi^re,  487.  The  duke  reproached  for 
inactivity,  rouses  himself  and  reviews  his  troops,  489 ;  and  orders  another  attack 
on  the  Swiss  at  Nancy,  495.  Arthur  receives  a  challenge  from  Donnerhugel,  496. 
The  duke  disturbed  at  night  by  a  summons  from  the  secret  tribunal,  496.  Arthur 
meets  Donnerhugel,  and  kills  him  in  combat,  601.  The  Count  Albert  of  Qeier- 
stein  rides  up  to  him,  and  consents  to  his  marriage  with  the  count's  daughter,  602. 
Arthur  hears  of  a  challenge  between  his  father  and  the  Count  Campo  Basso,  606 ; 
and  tells  the  duke  of  his  rencontre  with  Donneihugel,  507.  The  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Arthur  reconnoitre  at  day-break,  and  find  the  ou1^N>stB  deserted  by  the  Italian, . 
Campo  Basso,  510.  The  Swiss  attack  and  fire  the  camp,  518.  The  eail  sad 
Arthur  ride  after  the  duke,  614 ;  they  find  him  and  Count  Albert  dead  in  the  snow,  ib. 
They  surrender  to  the  Swiss  party,  515.  The  eari,  with  his  countess  and  Arthur^ 
settle  in  Switseriand,  and  ArUiur  marries  Anne  of  Geierstein,  521. 
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Aiodm  Comnemu,  emperor  of  Greece: 

Irene  bii  empreet. 

Anna  Comnena,  the  Ustornn,  their  daughter. 

Kioephonu  Briennin^  the  Caeiar  of  the  empirej 
her  huibend. 

The  Sebaetocratar,  jir  FrotoieTMstoe,  the  highest 
■tateoAeer. 

ZommvM,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Caiiircfa. 

Hie  Logothete,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Michael  Oantacnzone,  the  grand  sewer.. 

Dombau,  ttw  emperor's  ph}rsidan. 

liidiael  Agelastes,  the  cjnie  philoaafphflr. 

Nicanor,  the  protospathaire,  or  generaL 

AehiDes  Tatins,  the  acolyte,  an  officer  of  the  Va- 
rangian giuvd. 

Fhraortcs,  the  GiMk  edminJ. 


Zedeldas  Urad,  the^fonimr  riral  of  the  empcnr, 

imprisoned. 
Naises,  a  domestio  slare  of  the  enpcnr. 

Herevaid,  one  of  the  emperor^  Varangfaa  gvwds. 
Edward,  brother  of  Herewatd,  killed  in  battle. 
Edxie,  a  domestic  at  Herewnd's  banada. 

YezheUa,  the  wife  of  Oamuid. 

Bertha,  sluu  Agatha,  betrothed  to  HcRnnod. 
Martha,  aUiu  Urica,  her  mother. 
Harpax,  ttie  oentorion,  \   in  the  Im- 

Ismael,  the  infidd,  > 

Sebaitei  <tf  MytilaM,  the  aasann^l 
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Stqiiiwinii  Cutar,  the  wnatler. 
Lyihnarhwi,  the  artist 
Cmjian,  the  ■hoemaker. 


} 


dtizene. 


Toxartia,  a  Scythian  eoldier. 

Diogenes,  the  negro  abiTe  of  Agelastea. 

The  Plrinceaa  ZoMchium,  >   in  Uie  introdnced 

Sir  Artaran  de  Hantlien,)       atorT. 

CovnT  RoBXxr  of  Paxib,  one  of  the  cnuading 

prineea. 
Brenhilda  de  Afpnunonte,  faia  oonntesa. 
Tlie  old  Knight  of  Aflpramonte,  her  fiither. 


The  Lady  of  Aapramonte,  her  mother. 

Lanncelot,  their  bard. 

Marcian,  Connt  Bobert's  armourer. 

Hngfa,  Count  of  Yermandina, 

Bohemond*  Prince  of  Antioch, 

Godfrey,  Doke  of  Bouillon, 

Connt  Baldwin,  his  brother,     I-  crusaders. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 

Tancred,  Prince  of  Otranto, 

Peter  the  Hermit,  J 

Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  to  Prince  Tancred. 

Polydore,  his  comrade. 

Crusaders,  Arabs,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  SLaves,  fcc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Deflcription  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople,  33.  Hereward,  the  Varan- 
gian guard,  dificoyered  asleep  there,  42.  The  Greek  sentinel  attempts  to  assassinate 
him,  50.  He  wakes,  his  officer  arrives,  and  the  Greek  escapes,  51.  Here  ward 
goes  with  his  officer,  Achilles  Tatias,  to  the  Blacquemal  palace,  62.  Hereward, 
left  in  the  hlack  marble  hall,  is  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  66 ; 
who  reads  aloud  part  of  her  history  of  the  retreat  of  Laodicea,  82  ;  and  presents 
Hereward  with  a  ring,  97.  Her  husband,  the  Crosar,  informs  of  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  130.  Hereward  is  followed  on  the  terrace  by  a  black  slave,  138 ;  who 
conducts  him  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Cjbele,  139 ;  where  he  sees  Agelastes 
the  Cynic,  143 ;  who  is  afterwards  joined  by  Achilles  Tatius,  150.  Their  con- 
spiracy, ib.  The  crusading  princes  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  158.  During  the 
ceremony,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  seats  himself  on  the  vacant  throne,  164.  He 
returns  to  Constantinople  with  his  Countess  Brenhilda,  170.  They  meet  Agelastes, 
176 ;  who  tells  them  a  story  of  an  enchanted  princess  and  her  lover,  178.  They 
go  home  with  him,  187.  The  countess  kills  a  Sc3'thian  soldier  on  the  road,  190. 
The  emperor's  fcunily  come  on  elephants  to  the  house  of  Agelastes,  198.  They  all 
snp  there,  204.  Count  Robert  challeuged  by  Hereward  to  fight,  211.  The  empe- 
ror gives  Agelastes  charge  of  the  menagerie,  221.  The  count  and  his  wife  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor's  state  apartments,  225.  He  destroys  one  of  the  moving 
golden  lions  of  Solomon  at  the  throne,  226.  The  state  banquet,  230.  The  Count 
drinks  from  a  drugged  cup,  233.  At  night,  is  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Blacquemal  palace,  where  he  kills  a  tiger,  and  finds  his  way  to  the  dungeon 
of  Ursel,  the  blind  prisoner,  237.  An  ourang  outang  let  down  into  the  dungeon, 
245.  The  count  wounds  it,  249.  The  jailor,  in  search  of  it,  is  killed  by  the  count, 
253.  Hereward,  come  to  rescue  the  jailer,  wrestles  with  the  count,  ib.  The  our- 
ang outang  saves  the  count's  life,  and  escapes,  254.  Agelastes  and  Tatius  meet 
again  at  the  ruins  in  conspiracy,  258.  The  Caesar  admitted  to  the  ruins  where  the 
Countess  Brenhilda  is  detained,  264.  The  count  and  Hereward  escaped,  enter  the 
garden,  and  overhear  an  interview  between  the  Caesar  and  the  countess,  275.  She 
chaDenges  the  Ciesar  to  single  combat,  282.  Tlie  count  remains  concealed  in 
Hereward's  barracks,  286.  Hereward  reports  to  Tatias  the  escape  of  the  count, 
289.  Hereward  meets  Bertha,  his  betrothed,  in  the  garden,  pursued  by  the  ourang 
ontang,  293.  The  early  history  of  Bertha  and  her  family,  296.  The  emperor 
discovers  the  conspiracy,  314,  and  permits  Hereward  to  go  over  to  the  crusaders' 
camp,  321.    Proclamation  of  combat  between  the  Caesar  and  Count  Robert,  326. 
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Bertha  goes,  instead  of  Hereward,  to  the  crasaders'  camp,  333 ;  and  is  introdncad 
to  their  council,  336.  A  detachment  of  their  force  ordered  to  witness  the  combat, 
340.  The  troop,  to  elade  their  vow  of  not  taming  their  backs  upon  the  Holy  Land, 
march  backward  to  embark  at  Scutari,  343.  The  emperor,  in  disguise,  is  warned 
by  Agelastes  of  danger  in  the  city,  348.  He  goes  to  the  patriarch's  palace,  and 
confesses,  350.  Agelastes  strangled  by  the  ourang  outang,  in  presence  of  the 
countess,  361.  The  emperor  takes  his  daughter  to  Ursel's  dungeon,  and  proposes 
him  for  her  future  husband,  366.  She  leans  on  Hereward  on  the  dungeon  stair- 
case, 370.  Goes  to  the  empress's  apartment,  and  is  reconciled  to  her  husband  the 
C»sar,  376.  He  is  seized,  388.  Ursel  released,  and  has  the  use  of  his  sight, 
390.  He  views  the  city  from  the  castle  terrace,  393.  The  emperor  arranges  terma 
with  him,  400.  The  lists  prepared  for  the  combat,  402.  The  sea-fight  between 
the  crusaders  and  the  Greeks,  seen  from  the  high  cape,  near  Constantinople,  406. 
Landing  of  the  crusaders,  411.  Achilles  Tatius  ordered  away  upon  special  duty, 
417.  Procession  to  the  execution  of  the  Caesar,  424.  He  is  pardoned  at  the  altar 
of  Constantino,  428.  The  emperor  proceeds  in  state  to  the  lists,  joined  by  die 
crusaders'  troop,  433.  Ursel  appears,  and  addresses  the  public,  436.  The  herald 
announces  the  death  of  Agelastes,  and  pardon  of  all  the  other  conspirators,  439. 
Combat  between  Count  Robert  and  Hereward,  with  battle-axes,  443.  Hereward 
enlists  under  Count  Robert's  banner,  446,  and  marries  Bertha,  his  betrothed,  454. 
Conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  emperor,  ib. 
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.  at  MiddlemaB. 


T)r.  Gideon  Grey,  the  lurgfon  at  Middlemaa. 

Mrs.  Gny. 

Menie  Gray,  their  daughter. 

Bet  Jamieton,  a  iiune  at  Dr.  Gray's. 

Jean  Simaon,  \ 

PegTamaon,  >•     old  women. 

Alison  Janp,  )  « 

Mr.  Goodriche,  a  Catholic  priest, 

The  King's  messenger, 

Mr.  Lawford,  the  town  clerk. 

General  Witherington ;  or  Bichard  Tresham ;  first 

as  Matthew  Middlemas. 
Mrs.  General  'Witherington ;  or  Zilia  de  Mon^ada ; 

first  as  Mrs.  Middlemas. 
Bichard   Middlemaa,    their  son ;     or   Richard 

TreshauL 
Matthias  de  Monfada,  a  merchant,  Mrs  Wither- 

ington's  father. 
Tom  Hillary,  Mr.  Lawford's  apprentice}  Captain 

Hillary. 
Adam  Hartley,  Dr.  Gray's  apprentice;  Dr.Hartlcj'. 
Mr.  MacFittoch,  dancing-master  at  Middlemas. 
The  Yonng  Laird  of  Lonponheigfat. 


Winter,  General  Witherington's  head  aerraiit. 
Hyder  Ali,  Khan   Behander,   the  Nawaob  oC 

Mysore ;  disguised  as  the  Sdieik  Hali. 
Prince  Tippoo  Saih,  his  son. 
The  Faldr,  Baralc  el  Hadgi,  emisaary  tnm  Hyder 

All's  Court 
The  Vakeel,  or  Goremment  messenger. 
Sadha  Sing,  the  mourner  on  the  road  aide. 
Madame  Adela  Montrcville,  or  the  Begum  Mootee 

Maliul,  called  "The  Queen  of  Sheba." 
Paupiah,  Uie  British  govenor's     ) 

Hindoo  steward, 
Mr.  Esdale,  a  surgeon, 
The  Lieut-Colonel  of  Fort  George, 
Mr.  Butler,  the  militBTy  cha^ain,  }>at  Madras. 
Magor  Mercer, 
Quarter-Master  Calder, 
Captain  Capstem,  captain  of  the 

Indiaman, 
Captain  Sedencooper,  of  the  nulitaiy  hoapiUl  at 

Ryde. 
The  Patients  in  the  hospital 
S<ddiers,  Villagera,  Donieatica,  Slaves,  k^. 
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A  stranger  gentleman  and  lady  arrive  at  Middlemaa  village,  24.  The  lady  is 
confined  and  left  with  her  infant  in  Dr.  Oray's  house,  28.  Her  father  with  officers 
como  and  take  her  away,  leaving  the  child,  34.  The  hoy,  Richard  Middlemas, 
leams  his  history  from  Dr.  Gray,  49 ;  to  whom  he  and  Adam  Hartley  become 
a|iprentioedf  57.  The  Race  Ball  at  the  village,.  60.  Middlemas  quarrels  with 
Hartley  about  Menie  Gray,  64 ;  leaves  the  village,  75 ;  and  enters  as  recruit  for 
India,  under  Captain  Hillary,  SO.  He  is  tricked,  robbed,  and  confined  in  the  sick- 
ward  of  the  Military  Hospital,  at  Ryde,  87 ;  where  he  is  visited  by  Dr.  Hartley, 
95 ;  who  cures  General  Witheringrton's  child,  104.  Middlemas  is  released  from 
the  hospital,  107 ;  and  introduced  to  General  Witherington,  and  his  wife,  who 
prove  his  parents,  110.  Death  of  Mrs.  Witherington  at  her  harp,  113.  The 
General  raves,  ib.  Interview  betwixt  Hartley  and  Middlemas,  117.  They  arrive 
in  India,  126.  Hartley  visits  Barak-el-Hadgi  at  the  tomb,  129.  Sees  Menie 
Gray  at  a  public  breakfast,  134 ;  obtains  an  interview  with  her  at  Madame  Montre- 
ville's,  and  sees  Middlemas  disguised  as  Madame  Montreville's  black  slave,  141. 
Hartley  hears  from  Menie  Gray  of  Middlemas's  treachery,  155 ;  and  goes  to  Hyder 
All  for  justice,  157.  Story  of  the  mourner  in  the  desert,  159.  Hartley,  in  an 
interview  with  Hyder  Ali  in  disguise,  intreats  assistance  in  the  case  of  Menie 
Gray,  164.  Tippoo  Saib  arrives  at  Bangalore,  171.  Middlemas,  as  General 
under  Tippoo,  delivers  Menie  Gray  as  an  addition  to  his  harem,  172.  Hyder  Ali 
in  disguise  appears  in  the  crowd  before  his  son  Tippoo,  demands  justice,  and  res- 
coee  Menie  Gray,  173.  Middlemas,  convicted  of  treachery,  is  crushed  to  death 
by  a  trained  elephant,  at  a  signal  from  Hyder  Ali,  176.  Menie  Gray  is  restored 
to  Hartley,  and  returns  to  her  native  country,  178. 


CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 


CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Tbe  Lady  Augusta  Berkdy  (flnt  in  diagnise  aa    Lazaroa  Fowheid,  the  old  sexton  at  Bouglaa. 

Augnstine,  the  minatrel'a  son).  ""    "*  '^       ' "' 

Bertram,  the  £nf^h  minatrel,  her  gnide. 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  governor  of  Douglas  caatle. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  hia  Kentenant. 
The  £arl  of  Pemhroke,  Sir  Aymer'a  uncle. 
Sir  Fhilip  de  If  ontenay,  an  old  English  Knight. 
Sir  Meredith,  a  Welah  knight 
Gilbert  Greenleaf,  the  old  archer  at  Douglas  castle 
Ktrian  Haibothel,  Sir  Aymer's  squire. 


The  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Father  Jerome,  abbot  of  St  Bride's  convent 

Sir  Malcolm  Fleming. 

The  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  (first  as  Sister 
Ursula,  at  St.  Bride'a) 

Sir  Jamea  Douglaa.  "  the  Black  Douglas,'*  (first 
disguised  as  "  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb.") 

Michael  Tumbull,  the  Douglaa'  dark  huntsman. 

Hugo  Hugonet,  the  Douglaa'  minstrel 
Anthony,  >  «    i-  i.      v  Thomaa  the  Khymer,  or  Thomaa  of  Erdldoun. 

BeBd.the.bo«r,  i  *^"8;™^  archers.  ^^^^  I^^  ClilTord,  an  Engliah  general. 

Thomaa  Dickson,  the  farmer  in  Douglaadale.  ,  Soldiers,  Huntsmen,  Attendanta,  kc 

Cbarlea  Dii^aon,  his  son.  ' 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  Lady  Augusta,  in  disguise,  proceeds,  vrith  a  minstrel  guide,  to  visit  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  at  D.iuglas  castle,  204.  They  rest  for  the  night  at  a  farm-house 
in  Douglasdale,  216.    The  minstrel  conducts  her  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bride, 
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226.      Proceeds  with  Sir  Ajrmer  de  Valence  to  the  castle,  227 ;  and  tells  the 
Btorj  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  the  mysterious  book  in  the  Douglas  library, 
242.    They  are  admitted  into  the  castle,  248.    Sir  John  de  Walton,  gOYenuw  of 
the  castle,  quarrels  with  Sir  Aymer,  his  lieutenant,  for  admitting  the  stranger, 
260.    Grand  hunting  match,  263.    The  dark  Douglas'  huntsman  defies  de  Wa]> 
ton  in  the  forest,  and  eseapes,  270.      De  Walton  visits  the  minstrel,  in  the 
libraiy,  and  threatens  him  with  torture,  as  a  spy,  288.    He  takes  a  letter  from 
the  minstrel  to  the  Lady  Augusta,  at  the  convent,  and  she  refuses  to  see  him,  2%. 
Sir  Aymer  meets  a  Douglas'  knight  in  the  town,  at  night,  aud  suddenly  loses 
sight  of  him,  801 .    His  interview  with  the  old  sexton  in  the  ruined  vault,  inquiring 
for  the  knight,  306.    He  sends  the  sexton  prisoner  to  the  castle,  313 ;  and  goes 
to  the  convent  to  arrest  the  Lady  Augusta,  316.    She  is  suffered  to  be  alone  the 
previous  night,  324.     Sister  Ursula  comes  to  her  at  night  by  a  private  door,  and 
the  Lady  Augusta  explains  to  her  the  motive  of  her  disguise  and  journey,  326. 
The  sister  informs  her  that  she  is  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  and  of  her 
cruel  treatment,  &c.  331.    They  escape  together  from  the  convent,  and  the  Lady 
Augusta  leaves  a  letter  for  the  minstrel,  authorizing  him  to  tell  her  secret,  337. 
De  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  learn  it  from  him  in  the  dungeon,  and  are  reconciled 
to  each  other,  345.     She  is  left  alone  by  Sister  Ursula  in  the  forest,  359,  and 
meets  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  disguised  as  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  360.      He 
takes  her  to  his  fendezvous,  369.    She  is  blindfolded,  and  led  by  him  and  the 
dark  huntsman  to  De  Walton,  in  the  forest,  371.    Her  liberty  proposed,  on  con> 
dition  the  castle  surrenders,  377.     De  Walton  attacks  and  wounds  the  hunts- 
man, 379 ;  and  fights  with  Douglas,  380.    The  Lady  Augusta  persuades  them  to  a 
truce,  and  to  attend  divine  service  with  her  in  the  church,  393.     She  meets  the 
minstrel  there,  394.     The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  after  service,  visits  the  dying  hunts- 
man in  the  vault,  400.    Conflict  between  the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  church, 
405.     Farmer  Dickson's  son  killed,  408.     Sir  Aymer  fights,  and  surrenders  to 
Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  409.     A  messenger  arrives  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(who  was  coming  to  the  support  of  De  Walton)  with  the  news  of  his  defeat,  411. 
De  Walton  stipulates  for  the  surrender  of  Douglas  castle,  413 ;  and  afterwards 
obtains  the  hand  of  the  liady  Augusta,  415. 
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Abbbss  of  the  Nannery  at  Glouceater 

Abbess  of  the  Unulme  CooTent 

Abbot,  (the)  at  Mont  St  Tlctoire 

Abdallah,  one  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  6uilbert*8  slares  .... 

Abdallah  el  Hadgi,  Saladin*a  envoy 

Abney,  Albert  Lee*8  friend 

Ackland  (Sir  Thoa.X  a  royalist 

Adie  of  Aikenshaw,  a  neighbour  of  Glendinning 

Adonbec  el   Hakim,  the  physician,  (a  disguise  assomed  by 

Saladin) 

Agelastes  (MichaelX  the  cynic  philosopher 

AikwDod  (Bingan),  the  Knockwinnock  forester 

Airiie  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's  service 

Alaaoot,  the  astrologer  (aUas^  Dr.  Demetrius  Doboobie)  .  .  . 
Albany  (Mordoch,  Duke  of),  nephew  to  Robert,  King  of  Scotland 
Albany  (Robert,  Duke  cf),  brother  of  King  Robert     .... 

Alberick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire 

Aldovrand  (Father),  Sir  Raymond's  chaplain 

Aldrick  (the  Jesuit),  the  Oountess  of  Derby's  oonfiBSSor  .    .    . 

Alice,  dame  Whitecraft's  servant  girl 

Alice  (the  Lady) 

Alicia  (the  LadyX  daughter  of  Waldemar  Fitsurse     .... 

Alison,  an  old  domestic  at  Camnor  Place 

Allan  (Mrs.),  the  housekeeper  at  Woodboume 

Allan-a-dale,  one  of  Robin  Rood's  men 

Allan,  Lord  Ravenswood 

Allan  (Major),  in  the  royal  army 

Allen  (Long)  in  King  Richard's  guard 

Ambrose,  the  Misses  Arthuret's  old  domestic 

Ambrose  (Brother),  a  monk  attending  Prior  Aylmer  .... 
Ambrose  (Father),  or  Edward  Olendinning,  abbot  of  Kenna- 

qnhair 

afterwards  disguised  as  a  servant  at  Kinross      .    . 

Amelot,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy's  page 

Amaory  (Sir  Giles),  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  .    .    . 

Anderson  (Eppie),  a  servant  at  Meg  Dods's  Inn 

Andr6  (Petit)^  a  public  executioner 

Andrew,  the  gardener  at  Ellangowan 

Andrews,  a  private  in  the  royal  army 

Anjon  (Prince  John  of),  brother  of  King  Richard 

Anne  (the  Princess),  the  Lady  of  Beaujeau 

Annabella,  Queen  Consort  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland     .    .    . 


Betrothed  .    .    . 

lft« 

Quentin  Dunoard 

464 

AnneqfGeier.    . 

441 

Ivanhoe .     .          38,  46 

Talitman    .     .     . 

820 

Woodstock      .     . 

54 

ditto      .    .    . 

460 

Monastery      .    . 

866 

Talisman    .    .    . 

100 

Count  Robert     75 

,  126 

Antiquary  .     .    . 

280 

Leg.  of  Montrose 

255 

Kenilworth     .     . 

246 

Fair  M.  of  Perth 

497 

ditto      .    .    . 

121 

Betrothed  ,    .    . 

326 

ditto      .    .     . 

47 

Peiveru  .    .    •    • 

241 

ditto      .     .    . 

320 

Monastery      .    . 

69 

Ivanhoe      .    .    . 

118 

Kenilworth      .    . 

271 

Guy  Mannerinff  . 

409 

Ivanhoe      .     .     . 

88 

Bride  of  Lam.     . 

83 

Old  Mortality      . 

149 

Talisman    .    .     . 

249 

Eedgaunilet    .    . 

878 

Ivanhoe      .    .   73 

,802 

Abbot    .... 

186 

ditto      .    .    . 

853 

Betrothed  .     .    . 

244 

Talisman    .    .    . 

124 

St,  RowouCs  Wen 

848 

AnneofOeier.    . 

198 

Guy  Masmeritig  . 

101 

Old  MortaUty     . 

99 

Ivanhoe      .    .     . 

429 

Quentin  Durward 

186 

F.  Maid  of  Perth 

122 
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Amuip^  Hobble  £Uiot*a  former  nune Black  Dwarf  67 

Axine  (the  Lady),  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York Peveril  ....  618 

Anaebn  (Prior),  of  St  Domioic,  the  old  king's  oonfesaor      .    .  F.  Maid  of  Perth  124 

Anater  (Hob),  a  constable  at  Kinrofls  yiUage Abbot    ....  884 

Anthony,  the  old  postilion  at  Meg  Dods* St.  Ronan*s  Well  169 

Anthony,  an  English  archer  at  Dickson's  cottage Cattle  Dangenm$  217 

Anton,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men ..../*.  Maid  of  Perth  273 

Antonio,  a  Swiss  lady  the  guide  from  Lucerne AnneofGeier,    .  19 

Antrim  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Chaiies's  service Leg.  ofMmUiroee  262 

Arbroath  (Lord),  and  other  nobles  of  Queen  Mary's  party   .    .  ^Mo<    ....  467 

Archibald  (John),  Dnke  of  Aigyle*s  attendant H,  of  Mid-Loth. ,  421 

Argentin  (le  Sieur  d"),  one  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  officers    Anme  qfGeier.    .  487 

Aigyle  (the  Dake  of),  **  liacGallum  More"       Sob  Roy    .      164,  227 

Argyle  (the  Duke  o^ B.  <f  Mid-Loth.  417 

Argyle  (the  Duchess  of) diUo      .    .    .  467 

Argyle  (the  Marquis  of) Leg.  qf  Montrose  302 

*<  Mac  Galium  More,  or  **  Gillespie  Grumach "    .    .        ditto     ...  254 

afterwards  disguised  as  Murdoch  Campbell    .    .    .       ditto      .    .    .  818 

**  Arion,"  and  other  masques  at  Kenilworth Kenilworth     .    .  381 

Arlington  (Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of),  a  privy  councillor    .    .    .  Peveril ....  427 

Armstrong  (ArchieX  the  court  jester Nigd     ....  524 

Armstrong  (Grace),  Hobble  Elliot's  bride  elect Black  Dwarf .    .  87 

Armstrong  (John),  the  Laird  of  Mangerton,  *'  The  Laird's  Jock"  LairtTs  Jock  .    .  451 

Armstrong  (Toung),  his  son,  the  Scottish  champion  ....  ditto  .  .  .  ib. 
Amheim  (Sybilla  of),  Anne  of  Geierstein's  mother  ....  Anne  ofGeier.  14S,  162 
Amheim  (the   Baron  Herman  Von),  Anne  of  Geierstein's 

grandfather  in  Donnerbugel's  narrative ditto      .    .    .  152 

Arnold,  the  torch-bearer  at  Botherwood Jvanhoe      ...  76 

Amot  (Andrew),  one  of  the  Scottish  Archer  guard     ....  Quentm  Durtcard  85 

Arthuret  (Miss  Seraphina),  a  Papist  lady Redgatmtlet    .    .  869 

Arthuret  (Miss  Angelica),  her  sister ditto     .    .    .  872 

Arundel  (the  Earl  of),  a  crusader,  one  of  the  Lords  Marchers  .  Betrothed  ...  57 

Ashton  (Sir  William),  the  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland   .    .    .    .  Bride  of  Lam.     .  88 

Ashton  (Lady  Eleanor),  his  wife ditto     ...  85 

Ashton  (Colonel  Sholto  Douglas),  their  eldest  son       ....        ditto     .    .    .  814 
Ashton  (Lucy),  their  daughter,  betrothed  to  Edgar  Ravens- 
wood,  married  to  the  laird  of  Bucklaw ditto      ...  45 

Ashton  (Henry),  her  younger  brother ditto      .    .    .  205 

Aspramonte  (Brenhilda  d*),  Countess  of  Count  Robert  of  Paris  Couat  Robert .    .  172 

Aspramonte  (old  Knight  of),  her  father ditto     ...  802 

Aapramonte  (Lady  of),  her  mother ditto     .    .    .  808 

Astarte,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena    .    .    .       ditto     ...  72 

Aston  (Sir  Jacob),  of  King  Charles  the  First's  party  ....  Woodttock      .    .  47 

Athelstane,  the  Thane  of  Coningsbuigh,  *<  The  Unready"  .  .  Ivanhoe  ...  99 
Athole  (Marquis  of)  a  kinsman  of  Edgar  Ravenswood  .    .    .    Bride  of  Lam.  104,  250 

Auchtermuchty  (John),  the  carrier  at  Kinross Abbot     ....  425 

Avenel  (the  Lady  Alice  of),  wife  of  Walter,  (the  Knight  of)     .  Monastery      .    .  69 

Avenel  (the  Lady  Maxy  of) ditto     ..    12,296 

Avenel  (MaryX  daughter  of  the  Lady  Alice  Avenel   ....        ditto     .    .    .  lb 

Avenel  (Julian),  the  usurper  of  Avenel  castle ditto      ...  77 

Avenel  (the  White  Lady  of)»  a  spirit ditto     .  75,  98, 135 

Aylmer  (BCrs.),  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Henry  Lee Woodstock      .    .  523 
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Ajmet,  the  prior  of  Jorvaiilx  Abbey Ivtmkoe  86, 89 

Babib,  old  Alice  Gny*s  aenruit  girl Brid^qfLam,    .  65 

Badger  (WillX  Sir  Hngli  Bobeart's  fayourite  domestic    .    .    .  KemUoorth     .    .  164 

Bailie  (the) Manoiiety      .    .  146 

Baillie  (General),  a  parliamentary  leader Leg,  qf  Montrose  869 

Baillie  (Giles),  a  gipeey Gag  Mannermg  .  88 

Bailiff  (the) KenUworth     .    .  104 

Bailxon  (Annaple),  a  spae  wife .  if.  ofMid'LotK, .  686 

Biyaxet,  a  black  page  at  St  James's  palace Peveril  ....  464 

BaJalH  (le),  <dia*  Ludovic  Lesly Quen,  Dunoard  .  82 

Balchristie  (Janet),  the  Laird  of  Dombiedikes's  housekeeper    .  H»  of  Mid-Loth,  .  99 

Balderstone  (Caleb),  the  old  batler  at  Wolfs  Crag  Tower   .    .  Bride  of  Lam.     .  91 

Baldrick,  an  ancestor  of  the  Berengers      ........  Betrothed  .    .    .  172 

Baldringham  (the   Lady  Ermengarde   of),  Lady   Eyeliners 

grand-atmt ditto      .    .    .  146 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury diito      .    .    .  208 

Baldwin  (Count),  a  crusader,  brother  of  Godfrey,  duke  of 

Bouillon Count  Robert.    .  161 

Baldwin  de  Oyley Ivanhoe      ...  126 

Balfour  (John),  of  Burley,  a  leader  of  the  Coyenanters*  army  .  Old  Mortality     .  41 

afterwards  disguised  as  Quentin  Mackell  of  Irongray    .        ditto      .    .    .  460 

Bftliol  (Edward),  usurper  of  Scotland Red^awUlet    .    .  266 

Baliol  (Mrs.)^  Mr.  Croftangry's  friend  in  the  introductory 

chapter F,  Maid  of  Perth  10 

Baliol  (Mrs.  Bethune),  in  the  introduction  of  the  story   .    .    .  High,  Widow  465,  485 

Bollenkeiroch,  a  Highland  chief,  an  old  friend  of  Fergus  Mclyor  Wa»erleg  .    .    .  204 

Balneayes,  a  citizen  of  Perth F.  Maid  of  Perth  89 

Balruddery,  (the  Laird  of),  a  relation  of  Godfrey  Bertram  .    .  Guy  Mannering  .  69 

Balue  (Cardinal),  in  Louis  the  Eleyenth's  court QtMfi.  Durward  .  180 

Balyeny  (Lord),  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Douglas Fair  M.  of  Perth  462 

Bambeig  (the  Bishop  of),  in  Donnerhugel*s  narrative     .    .    .  Atme  of  Geier,    .  160 

Baptist!  Damiottl,  a  Paduan  quack       Aunt  M.'e  Mirror  414 

Barak  el  Hadgi,  an  emissary  from  Hyder  AU*s  court      .    .    .  Surgeon**  Dough.  180 

Bardon  (Hugh),  the  scout  master  of  Prince  John Ivanhoe      .    .    .  896 

Barnes,  Colonel  Mannering*s  servant  at  Woodboume     .    .    .  Gi^  Mannering  r  806 
Bartholomew  (Brother),  the  guide  towards  Strasburg     .    .    .  Anne  qf  Geier.    .  262 
Borstow,  aHat  Fenwicke  (Captain),  the  Jesuit,  a  secret  corre- 
spondent of  the  Countess  of  Derby Peveril  ....  447 

Bauldie,  the  Quaker's  stable  boy RedgamUet    .    .  86 

Bauldie,  the  old  shepherd  in  the  introduction  of  the  story  .    .  Black  Dwarf .    .  16 

Beacon  (Tom),  Master  Chiffinch's  groom Peveril  .    .     888,  404 

Bean  Lean  (Donald),  aliae  Will  Ruthyen,  or  Buffin,  a  Highland 

robber  chief Waverleg  .    .    .  177 

disguised  ar  the  pedlar  on  the  roadside      ....        ditto     .    .    .  816 

Bean  (Alice),  his  daughter ditto     .    .    .  162 

BearclifT  (Deacon),  at  the  Kippletringan  Inn Guy  Mannering  .  116 

Beaajeu  (Monsieur  le  Chevidier  de),  keeper  of  the  gambling 

house Nigel     ....  190 

Beaujeu  (le  Compte  de),  a  French  officer  in  the  Chevalier's  army  Waverley  .    .    .  467 

Beaumanoir  (Sir  Lucas),  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars /vanAoe      .    .    .  400 

Beenie,  the  chamber-maid  at  Meg  Dods*  inn 3L  Ronan^s  Well  848 
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Bog  (CftUumX  FergDB  Mtclvor's  page 

BeUttiden  (Lady  Margaret),  of  the  Tower  of  TUlietndlem,  an 
old  Toiy  lady 

BeUenden  (old  liigor  Miles),  her  brother 

Bellenden  (Mias  Edith),  her  grand-daughter,  betrothed  to  Lord 
Evandale,  afterwards  married  to  Heniy  Morton      .    .    . 

Bend-the-bow,  an  Engliah  archer,  at  Dickson's  cottage  .    .    . 

Ben  Israel,  or  Ben  Samuel  (Nathan),  the  physician,  Mend  of 
Isaac  the  Jew 

Bei\jie  (Little),  or  Benjamin  Colthred,  a  spy  employed  by 
Cristal  Nixon 

Bennet  (Brother^  a  monk  at  St  Mary's  convent 

Berengaria,  Queen^Consort  of  Richard  CoBur  de  lion     .    .    . 

Berenger  (Sir  Raymond),  the  old»Norman  warrior     .... 

Berenger  (the  Lady  Eyeline),  Sir  Raymond's  daughter,  be- 
trothed to  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy 

Berkeley  (the  Lady  Augusta),  plighted,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried, to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  first  in  disguise  as  Augustine 
the  minstrel's  son 

Bertha,  or  Agatha,  the  betrothed  of  Hereward 

Bertram,  the  English  minstrel 

Bertram  (Mr.  Godfrey),  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan 

Bertram  (Mrs.),  his  wife 

Bertram  (Henry),  their  son,  in  love  with  Julia  Mannering  .    . 

aUoi  Captain  Vanbeest  Brown    . 

€Uku  Dawson 

aUas  Dudley 

Bertram  (Lucy),  his  sister 

Bertram  (Miss  Margaret),  of  Singleside,  Lu<^s  maiden  aunt 

Bertram  (Sir  Allan),  an  ancestor  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan 

Bertram  (Dennis),  ditto 

Bertram  (Donohoe)  ditto 

Bertram  (Lewis),  £(tther  of  ditto 

Bertram  (Optain  Andrew),  a  relation  of  ditto 

Berwine,  the  Lady  of  Baldringham's  favourite  attendant    .    . 

Bibbet  (Master),  General  Harrison's  secretary 

Bickerton  (Mrs.},  landlady  of  the  **  Seven  Stars"  inn,  York  . 

Bide-the-Bent  (Mr.  Peter),  the  minister  of  Wolfs  Hope  village 

Bidmore  (Lord),  the  Rev.  Josiah  C!aigill's  patron 

Bidmore  (the  Hon.  Augustus),  his  son,  Mr.  C's  pupil     .    .    . 

Bidmore  (Miss  Augusta),  Lord  B.'s  daughter,  beloved  by  Mr. 
CargiU 

Biederman  (Arnold)  the  Landamman  of  Unterwaldeo,  (oltcu 
Gount  Arnold  of  Geiersteio) 

Biederman  (Bertha),  his  late  wife 

Biederman  (Rudiger),  his  son 

Biederman  (Ernest),  ditto 

Biederman  (Sigismund),  **  the  simple,"  ditto 

Biederman  (Ulrick),  ditto 

Bigot  (de),  Prince  John's  seneschal 

Bimbister  (Margery),  the  old  Ranzelman's  spouse       .    .    .    . 

Bindloose  (Master  John),  the  sheriff's  clerk,  &c.  at  Marchthora 


Waterieg  ...    190 

Old  Mortality  .    .     27 
diUo  ....  181 

ditto.    .     .27,482 
Castle  Jkmgtrotu     217 


Ivanhoe 

Redgatmtlet 
Monastery 
TaUsman  . 
Betrothed  . 


597,439 

.       38 

.    .     105 

167,194 

.    .       23 


ditto      .    .     25,47 


Castle  Ikutfferous 

207 

ComU  BobeH .    . 

294 

Castle  Danfferous 

Gwf  M<mnering  . 

41 

ditto     .     .    . 

73 

dUto 

k        •        • 

54 

ditto 

■         «         • 

181 

ditto 

•        ■ 

182 

ditto 

K                  •                  ■ 

851 

ditto 

182 

,611 

ditto 

«         • 

187 

diUo 

■         ■ 

42 

ditto 

,         , 

ib. 

ditto 

■         •         ■ 

43 

ditto 

>        •         « 

ib. 

€UUO 

*         •         • 

326 

Betrothed  . 

,        •         • 

147 

Woodstock      .     . 

177 

H.  o/Mid-Loth  . 

335 

Bride  of  Lam. 

157 

St,  Botuuis  Well 

198 

ditto 

•            m 

tb. 

ditto 


199 


AnneofGeier 

.     51, 72 

ditto      .    . 

.     .       75 

ditto      .     , 

.     .       66 

diUo      .     . 

>     .       69 

ditto 

.     .     121 

ditto      , 

.     ,       70 

Ivanhoe       .     , 

.     .     158 

Pirate    .  .     . 

.    .     108 

St.  Bonm's  W.  34, 167 
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BinkB  (Sir  Bingo),  a  fox-hanting  baronet  at  the  Sim  .  .  .  St.  Romm*§  Well  86 
KnkB  (LadjX  hie  wife,  formerly  MIm  Rachel  Bonnyrigg   .    .       ditto     ...      72 

Bittle1>nunB(Loid),afHendofSirW.  Aflhton BrideofLaaiL     .    201 

Btttlebraint  (Lady),  his  wife diUo     ...    202 

Blacklees  (Tomalin),  in  king  Richard*B  guard TaUmnoH    ...    260 

Blackchester  (the  Countess  ofX  sister  to  Lord  Dalgamo      .    »  Nigd     ....    206 

Bladdenicate(LordX  a  Scottish  judge JUdgawUlet    .    .    189 

Blair  (Father  Clement^  a  Carthusian  monk,  Catharine's  con* 

ftsBor Fair  M.  o/Pefik    192 

Blanche,  one  of  Lady  Eveiine^s  attendants  .    .  ^ Betrothed  .    .    .    166 

Blandeyille  (Lady  Emily),  a  neighbour  of  the  Waverleys, 

afterwards  married  to  CoL  Talbot Waverley  ...      69 

Blane  (Niel),  the  town  piper  and  publican Old  Mortality     .      89 

Blane  (Jenny),  his  daughter ditto     ...      40 

Blattergowl  (the  Bey.  Mr.),  the  minister  of  Trotcoeey  .  .  .  Antiquary  .  .  .  172 
Bletson  (BCartin  Joshua),  one  of  the  parliamentary  oommis- 

stoners Woodstock.    .    .    167 

Blinkinsop,  a  smuggler JUdgauntlet    .    .    866 

Block  (liartin),  one  of  the  conunittee  of  the  estates  of  Burgundy  Anne  of  Gtier.  .  898 
Blok  (Nikkei),  the  butcher,  one  of  the  insnigents  at  liege  .  .  Quentin  Durward  282 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  King  Richard's  fkvourite  minstrel  ....  Tahttfum  .  .  .  807 
Blood  (Col.  Thomas),  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  emissary  .  .  Peveril  ....  649 
Bkmnt  (Nich.),  [afterwards  knighted]  the  Eari  of  Sussex's 

master  of  the  hone Kemboorth     .181,896 

Blower  (Mrs.  Margaret),  the  shipowner's  widow  at  the  Spa, 

afterwards  married  to  Dr.  Qnackleben St.  Ronan'i  Well      70 

Bohemond,  Prinoe  of  Antioch,  a  crusader Count  Robert  ,    .    161 

Boisgelin  (the  young  Countess  de),  at  King  Rene's  ball  at  Aix  Atme  ofGeier.    .    461 
Bois-OuUbert  (Sur  Brian  de),  a  preceptor  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars       Ivanhoe 

Bolton  (Stawarth),  an  English  officer Monattery 

Boni&oe  (Father),  the  ex-abbot  of  Kennaquhair Abbot 

first  as  Blinkhoolie,  the  old  gardener  at  Kinross .    .    .       ditto 
afterwards  as  the  old  gardener  at  Dundrennan     .    .    .        ditto 

Bonilkoe  (Abbot),  of  St.  Mary's Monattery 

Bonatettin  (Nicholas),  the  old  deputy  of  Schwitz,  one  of  the 

Swisa  confederacy AnneofGeier.    .      99 

Bonthron  (Anthony),  the  murderer  in  Sir  John  Rsmomy's 

service Fair  M,  ofPertk    218 

Booehalloch  (NeO),  the  Highland  oow-herd ditto     ...    867 

Bothwell  (Mrs.  Margaret),  in  the  introduction  of  the  story  .    .  AtmJt  M*e  Mirror   897 

Bothwell  (LadyX  Lady  Forester's  sister ditto     . 

Bothwell  (Sir  Geoffirey),  Lady  B.'s  husband ditto     .    , 

Bothwell  (Sergeant),  aUae  Francis  Stewart,  in  the  royal  army  Old  Mortality 

Bouillon  ((Godfrey,  Duke  of),  a  crusader Count  Robert , 

Bowyer  (Master),  usher  of  the  black  rod KenUtoorth 

Bracket  (Adrian),  the  mountebank,  formerly  master  of  Fenella, 

aUae  Zarah Peveril  .    .    . 

Bracy  (Sir  Maurice  de),  a  follower  of  Prince  John Ivanhoe  .    . 

Bradboume  (Mistress  Lilias),  Lady  Avenel's  waiting  woman  .  Alhot     .    . 
Bradwardine  and  Tnlly  Veulaii  (the  Boron  of),  Mr.  Cosmo 

(^myue  Bradwardine Waoerley  .    .   94, 119 

lu 
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460 
861 
496 
102 


407 

ib. 

42 

160 

207 

306 

100 

24 
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Bradwardine  (Bose  Com^me)  his  daughter,  afterwardB  married 

to  Waverlev Wmeriey  ,    .    .  117 

DradwanUne  (Malcolm),  of  Inefagrabbi^  a  rdation  of  ditto .    .       ditto     .    .    .  6M 

Brock  ( Aliflon),  an  old  fishwife,  a  friend  of  the  Mocklebaddts  .  Antiquary  ,    .    .  385 

Brock  (Angus),  a  follower  of  Rob  R07 Rob  Rojf    ...  420 

Brengwain,  wife  of  Gwenwyn,  Prince  of  Powys Betrothed  ...  25 

Brotagne  (the  Duke  of) Ame<ifGeier.    .  521 

Brewer  (Sam),  a  follower  of  Sir  Geoifrey  Peveril PmwHl ....  116 

Bridlesley  (Joe),  the  horse-dealer  at  Liverpool ditto     ,    .    .  809 

Bridgenorth  (Major  Ralph),  a  roundhead,  a  neighbour  of  Sir 

Geoffrey  Peveril ditto     ...  52 

Bridgenorth  (Mrs.^  his  wife ditto     ...  53 

Bridgenorth  (Alice)^  their  daughter,  afterwarda  married  to 

Julian  Peveril    .    .        ditto     ...  55 

Bridget  (Mother),  the  abbess  of  St  Catherine,  Catherine  Sey- 

ton's  aunt Abbot    ....  106 

Bridget  (May),  the  milkwoman  at  Falkland  Casde    ....  Fair  M,  qf  Perth  443 

Bridgeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper  near  Kennaquhalr  .    .  MoiuuUry ...  95 

Bridgeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper  near  Kennaquhair    .    .  Abbot    ....  180 

Bridoon  (Corporal),  in  Lieut  Nosebag's  regiment Waverleg  .    .    .  483 

Briennins  (I^ioephorus),  the  CsBsar  of  the  Grecian  Empire  .    .  ComU  Robert .    .  104 

Brittson  (Sergt),  with  Stawarth  Bolton Momtetery ...  67 

Broadfoot  (Saunders),  a  messenger Heart  qfMtd-Loth.  829 

Broken-girth-flow  (Laird  of),  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators    Bhde  Dwarf .    .  121 

Brown  (Yanbeest),  Dirk  Hattersick's  lieutenant Gvg  Maamerieg  .  356 

Brown  (Jonathan),  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  at  Darlington  .  Rah  Roy    .    .    .  105 

Browne  (General),  a  visitor  at  Lord  WoodvUle's Tap.  Chamber     .  434 

Broxmouth  (John^  a  neighbour  of  Hob  Miller's Monaetery .    .    .  176 

Buckingham  (the  Duke  of),  in  Charles  the  Second's  Court  .    .  Woodetock    .    .  529 

Buckingham  (the  Duke  of),  "  Steenie,"  fevourite  of  James  I.    .  Nigel    ....  156 
Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  Duke  of),  Charles  the  Second's 

fkvourite Peveril  ....  419 

Buckingham  (Mary,  Duchess  of) ditto  42fi^  617 

Bucklaw  (the  Laird  of),  or  Frank  Hayston,  afterwards  Laird  of 

Gimington,  and  married  to  Lucy  Ashton Bride  of  Loan,    75, 232 

Bullsegg  (Mr.),  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  a  friend  of  the  Baron 

of  Bradwardine Waeertey  ...  122 

Bulmer  (Y alentineX  the  titular  Earl  of  Etherington,  married  to 

Clara  Mowbray 8U  Rcmarie  W.  118, 310 

Bulmer  (Ann),  his  mother,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Etherington, 

during  the  life  of  his  countess ditto     .    .    .  t& 

Bunce  (Jack),  a  comrade  of  the  pirate,  aUae  Frederick  Alta« 

mont,  a  d-devant  player ...  Pirate  '.    ...  381 

Buncle,  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas Fair  Jf.  of  Perth  338 

Bubenberg  (Sir  Adrian  de),  a  veteran  knight  of  Berne  .    .    .  Afme  ^fGeier,    .  478 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "Charles  the  Bold" ditto     ...  359 

Burgundy  (the  chancellor  of),  the  archbishop  of  Vienna      .    .        ditto      .    .    .  390 

Burgundy  (the  marshal  of) ditto     .    .    .  508 

Burleigh  (Lord),  the  lord  treasurer Kemkoerth     .    .  209 

Burleigh  (Lord),  the  parliamentary  leader Ijeg,  ofMoetroee  346 

Butler  (Mr.),  the  military  chaplain  at  Madras Surgeon's  Dough.  136 
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BuHer  (ReabenX  ft  praBbyterian  minister,  married  to  Jeanie 

Deans H.  of  Mid-Loth,H»  6i0 

Bntler  (Benjamin)^  his  father ditto  ...  96 

BvUer  (Stephen  or  "Bible"),  Reuben's  grandlkther    ....  ditto  ...  94 

Bntler  (widow  Jndith),  Reuben's  grandmother ditto  ...  96 

Bntler  (Euphemia  or  Femie),  his  dnld ditto  ...  565 

BnUer  (David) ditto ditto  .    .    .  t6. 

Bntler  (Reuben) ditto ditto  .    .    .  ib. 


Gadwaixoh,  Prince  Gwenwyn's  &yourite  bard,  afterwards 

disguised  as  Renault  Vidal,  minstrel  to  Hugo  de  Lacy     . 

Galder  (Quarter-master),  at  Madras 

Calista  of  Mountikugon  (the  Lady) 

CalT-ert)  the  Earl  of  Glenallan's  groom 

Cameron  (Seigt  Allan  Breack),  under  Capt  Campbell  .  .  . 
Campbell  (the  Lady  Mary),  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  . 

Campbell  (the  Lady  Caroline),  ditto 

Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  in  Argyie's 

army 

Campbell  (Lady),  his  wife 

Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),  the  Knight  of  Auchenbreck,  in  Argyle's 

army 

Campbell  (Murdoch),  a  servant,  a  disguise  assumed  by  the 

Marquis  of  Ai^le 

Campbell  (General),   <«  Black  Colin  Campbell,"  in  the  King's 

service 

Campbell  (Capt),  or  **  Barcaldhie,*  or  "  Green  Colin"  .  .  . 
Campo  Basso  (the  Count  of),  one  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 

officers 

Campo  Basso  (the  Count  of),  ditto  ditto 

Cantacuzene  (Michael),  the  emperor's  grand  sewer     .... 

Cantrips  (Mrs.),  a  former  friend  of  Nanty  Ewart 

Cantrips  (Jessie),  her  daughter,  betrayed  by  him 

Capstem  (Capt),  captain  of  an  Indiaman 

Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  Prince  Gwenwyn^s  younger  baid  .  . 
Carey  (PatrickX  the  poet,  brother  of  Lord  Falkland  .... 
Cargill  (the  Rev.  Josiah),  the  minister  of  St  Ronan's      .    .    . 

Carieton  (Capt),  an  officer  in  the  guards 

Caroline,  Queen-Consort  of  Gkorge  the  Second 

Carrol,  the  depu^  usher  at  Kenilworth  Castle 

Caspar,  the  Baron  of  Amheim's  master  of  the  horse   .... 

Castor  (Stephanos),  the  wrestler,  a  citizen 

Catherine,  Queen-Consort  of  Charles  the  Second 

Catherine  of  Newport,  the  lady  of  Julian  Avenel 

Cathleen,  one  of  Flora  M'lvor's  attendants 

Caxon  (old  Jacob),  the  Antiquary's  hairdresser 

Caxon  (Jenny),  his  daughter,  a  milliner 

Cedricof  Rotberwood,  or  *'Cedric  the  Saxon" 

Chamberlain  (Matthew),  a  tapster,  old  Roger  Rainess  successor 

Chamberlain  (the),  at  Say's  court 

Chami>agne  (Henry,  Earl  of),  a  crasader 

Chancellor  (the  Lord), 


Betrothed     24, 211-14 

SwgeoiCt  Dough.  135 

Talisman    ...  168 

Antiquaty  ...  884 

High.  Widow .    .  548 

H.  of  Mid-Loth.  .  467 

ditto      ...  ib. 

Leg.  ofMontroee  264 

ditto      ...  289 


ditto 


.    876 


ditto     .    .    802-18 

Bedgauntlet    .    .  502 

High.  Widow.    .  548 

QueiUin  Durward  481 

Anne  of  Geier.    .  404 

Cotmt  Robert  .    .  280 

RedgamHet    .    .  850 

ditto     .    .    .  ib. 

Stayeon*8  Daugh.  140 
Betrothed     ...    82 

Woodatock  ...  446 

St.  Ronan*8  WeU  197 

Peveril  ....  663 

H.ofMid-Loth..  436 

Kenilworth     .    .  846 

Anne  of  Geier.    .  153 

Count  Robert .    .  42 

Peveril.    ...  628 

Monastery .    .    .  301 

Waverleg  ...  215 

Antiquarg ...  50 

ditto      .    .     .  158 

Ivanhoe      ...  50 

Peveril  ....  853 

Kenilworth      .     .  182 

Talisman    .    .     .  289 

Betrothed    ...  325 
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Glu4>laiii  (the  Bidiop'k) QftmHn  Dmrwatd  385 

Ghangite  aasamiii  (tbe^  diagaieed  as  a  TurUah  marabout  or 

enthoaiaat TaStmtm    ...  248 

Charl«8,PriiiceofWal68,<'BabieCliarlea»"aonof  Jamesthelat  iVi^     ....  283 

Charles  the  Second,  king  of  England Woodttoek     .806^823 

fint  diflgniaed  as  a  gipey  woman  at  Woodstock    .    .    .       diUo     .    .    .  270 

afterwards  as  Loois  Kemegny,  Albert  Lee's  page     .    .       ditto     .    .    .  288 

Charles  the  Second,  king  of  England Peoenl  ,    .    .    .  450 

Charles  Edward  (the  Chevalier) RtdgamnOet    .    .  877 

first  as  Father  BnonaTentore ditto         .    .  479 

"Charles  the  Bold,"  Dnke  of  Bnignndy Qumtin  Durward  866 

Chariot,  a  messenger  ftxmi  Lieg«  to  King  Loois ditto     .    .    .  878 

Charterls  (Sir  Patrick),  of  Kinfaona,  proYost  of  Perth     .    .    ,  F.M.  of  Perth  100, 115 

Chattenach(MacOillie),  chief  of  the  Clan  ChatUn     ....       ditto     ...  474 

Chatterley  (Rev.  Simon),  « the  man  of  religion"  at  the  Spa    .  St.  Bonm's  Wett  46 

Chaubert  (Mens.),  Master  Chiffinch's  cook Peveril  ....  886 

Chiffinch  (Master  ThomasX  aUat  WUl  Smith,  a  Mend  of  Edward 

Christian,  and  Charles  the  Second's  private  emissary  .    .       ditto  886,407 

Chiffinch  (Kate),  his  mistress tUtto     ...  455 

**  Children  of  the  Bfist,"  a  wild  race  of  Highlanders  ....  Leg.  ofMontroee  383 

Chimside  (Lnckie),  the  poulterer  at  Wolf's-Hope  village   .    .  Bride  of  Lam,     .  102 

Cholmondley  of  Yale  Royal,  a  friend  of  Sir  Ge<^9rey  Peveril  .  Peveril ,    .    .    •  117 

Christal  (Martin) dUto     ...  448 

Christian  (Edward),  a  conspirator,  aUas  Richard  Ganlesse,  atta» 

Simon  Canter,  (kther  of  Zarah,alkifFenella ditto    810,818^426 

Christian  (Col.  William),  his  brother,  shot  for  insurrection  .    .       dUto     ...  405 

Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  one  of  Julian  Avenei's  retainers  .    .  Monattery .    .    .  128 

Christie  (John),  the  ship-chandler  at  Paul's  Wharf    ....  Nigel    ....  66 
Christie  (Dame  NellyX  ^  prettj  wifiB,  carried  off  by  Lord 

Dalgamo ditto     ...  57 

Clarence  (Geo.  Duke  of),  brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth  .    .    ,  AmteqfGeier.    .  864 
Clarendon    (the  Earl  of),  lord   chancellor  to  Charles  the 

Second Woodttods     .    .  529 

Clegg  (Holdliut),  the  Puritan  mill-wright Peveril  ....  61 

Cleishbotham  (Mr.  Jedediah),  in  the  introduction  of  the  story   Black  Dwarf,    .  16 

Clement,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  BcBufs  attendants   .    ,  Ivankoe,    .    .    .  839 

Cleveland  (Duchess  of),  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  mistresses  Peveril ....  629 
Cleveland  (Captain  Clement),  oKae  Yaughan  "  The  Pirate,"  son 

of  the  elder  Yaughan  and  Ulla  Troil,  in  love  with  Minna 

Troil Pirate  .     96, 110,  503 

Clifford  (Henry,  Lord),  an  English  general Castle  Dangenme  246 

Clink  (Jem),  the  turnkey  at  Newgate Peveril  ....  496 

Clippurse  (Lawyer),  Sir  Everard  Waverley's  lawyer  ....  Waverleg  ...  68 

Cobb  (Cphraim),  in  Cromwell's  troop Woodstock    .     .  127 

Coleby  (Major),  a  warder  of  the  Tower  of  London Peveril,    .    .    .  584 

Colepepper  or  Peppercull  (Capt),  the  Alsatian  bully ....  Nigel    .    .    .  258, 881 

Colkitto  (Young),  or  Alaster  MacDonald,  a  Highland  chief    .  Leg,  qfMotUroee  228 

Collier  (Jem),  a  smuggler RedgamUet    .    .  866 

Colvin  (Henry),  one  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  officers .    .    .  Amne  qfGeier,    .  374 

Comines  (Philip  des)  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy's  fiivourite  minister  QmUin  Dttrward  858 

Comnenus  (Alexius),  the  emperor  of  Greece Count  Robert      ,  71 

Comnena  (Anna),  his  daughter,  the  historian ditto      ...  70 
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Coiuiduuv  the  old  Glover's  Highland  apprentice,  in  love  with 

Catherine Fair  M,  qf  Perth  .  25 

afterwards  Eachin  (or  Hector)  Maclan,  chief  of  the 

danQohele ditto      ...  888 

Connuie  (Marqnia  of  MootserratX  a  craaader TaUtmtm   ,    .    .  124 

Contay  (le  Sieor  de\  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bnrgnndy's  officers   .  Aime  o/Geier.    .  872 

Oopkj  (Sir  ThomasX  in  attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester   .  Kentitoorth     .    .  106 

Connack  (Donald)  a  highland  rohber  chief Fair  M.  of  Perth  180 

Conand  Q£x\  a  magistrate  at  the  examination  of  Hatteraick .  Guy  Mannering  ,  495 

Gorrdon,  the  shoe-makeri  a  dtisen ComU  Robert  .    .  449 

Coxe  (Capt),  one  of  the  masquers  at  Kenilworth KenHworth     .    .  478 

CnbOve  (Mr.),  a  gardener  at  Fairport AnHqaary  ...  168 

GrKkenthorp  (Father),  the  publican RedgamM    .    .  862 

Grackenthorp  (Dolly),  his  danghter diiUt      .    .    .  t&. 

Craigdallie  (Adam),  the  eldest  haUie  of  Perth Fair  Ji.qf  Perth  63 

Oaigengdt  (Capt),  an  adyentnrer,  BncUaw's  companion  .    .  Bride  of  Lam,  75 

Grunp  (Corporal),  with  Capt  Thornton Rob  Roy    ...  896 

Granboume  (Sir  Jasper),  a  fdend  of  Sir  GeoflRrey  PeverU    .    .  Peoeril ....  87 

Crane  (Dame  Alison),  mistress  of  the  Crane  inn  at  Karlbro'   .  Kemlworih     .    .  147 

Ciaoe  (Gaflbr),  her  sponse ditto     .    ,    .  ib. 

Crank  (Dame)^  the  papist  Urandress  at  ditto diUo     ...  149 

Orson  (le  Sienr  deX  one  of  the  Dnke  of  Buigondy's  officers .    .  Amte  of  CMtr.    .  487 
Crawford  (Lindsay,  Earl  of),  a  young  Scottish  noble  .    .    .    ,  F,M.  qf  Perth  295, 802 

Crawford  (Lord),  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard Qoientin  Vurward  117 

CrereooBor  (the  Count  of),  the  Duke  of  Buigundy's  enyoy  to 

France ditto     ...  140 

G^eccBur  (the  Countess  of) ditto     .    .    .  464 

Gnrftangiy  (Mr.  Chrystal),  in  the  introduction  of  the  story .    .  Fair  M.  qf  Perth  8 
Crofts  (Master),  whom  Sir  Geoffiey  Hudson  the  dwarf  killed  in 

a  doel PeverU  ....  508 

GramweU  (OUver) Woodttoch     .    .  128 

Cromwdl's  daughter ditto     .    .    .  144 

Croolcahank,  a  citizen  of  Perth Fair  M,  of  Perth  89 

Cmbie  (Mr.  William),  provost  of  Dumfries,  a  fiiend  of  Bfr. 

F^iifoid RedgamOet     195, 288 

Crosbie(Mn.),aoousinoftheBedganntIetB ditto     ...  801 

Cnssbite  (Mr.),  a  barrister diUo     ...  61 

Gfosamyloof  (Mr.),  the  lawyer H.  of  Mid-Loth.  63 

Groye  (Isabelle^  Countess  of)  first  disgnised  as  Jacqueline^  after- 
wards married  to  Quentin  Durwazd Quen.  Durward  70, 170 

Gioye  (the  Countess  Hameline  ot^  her  aunt,  first  disguised  as 

Dame  Perette^  afterwards  married  to  William  de  la  Marck       ditto     .    .  70,182 
Groye  (Monseigneur  de  la),  one  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 

officers Afme  qfCeier.    .  488 

Gniik8hanks(£benezer),]andlordoftheGolden  Candlestick  Inn  Waverl^  .    .    .  370 

Cnddie  or  Cuthbert  Headrigg Old  Mortality     .  28 

Colloch  (Sawney),  a  pedlar Gvy  Matmering  .  194 

dunberland  (the  Duice  of),  commander  in  chief  of  the  King's 

fbroea Waverky  .    .    .  522 

GumberUnd  (the  Sheriff  of) Abbot    .    .         .496 

Cunningham  (Archie),  one  of  the  Soottisli  guard Quentin  Durtoard  108 

Curate  (the)  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  Dorlmgton         .    ...  Rob  Roy    ...  112 
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Gonte  (the  old) Kmilwortk     .    .  156 

Cathberti  one  of  Heoiy  Smith's  men Fair  M,  o/Paih  173 

Cypmn  (Brother),  A  Dominican  monk  at  the  monaatery    .    .       ditto     .    .    .  158 

D'AcuHHA  (Teieia),  Lady  GlenaUan's  waiting  woman       .    .  AnOquary    .    868^  476 

I)algarno  (Lord  HaloolmX  a  profligate  yoong  nobleman     .    .  Ni^el    ....  168 
Dalgetty  (Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Dngald),  in  MantroseTs  anny  L.  o/Mmttrote  199, 386 

Dalton  (Mrs.^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stannton's  housekeeper  .    .    .    .  /7.  ofJUd-Loth.  889 

Dalzell,  (General  Thomas),  in  the  royal  army OH  McrtiaMtif     .  886 

Damahoy  (Miss  Griael) i7.  qf  Mid-Loth. .  51 

Damian,  an  esquire  attending  on  the  Grand  Master  of  the 

Templars Ivamkoo      .    .    .  406 

Damiotti  (Dr.  Baptisti),  the  Padnan  qnack AwU  M*t  Mirror  414 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Momaatwry  .    .    .  865 

DanoftheHowletHust Abbot    ....  164 

Dangerfield  (Captain),  a  hired  witness  to  the  popish  plot    .    .  Peverii  .    .    .    ,  SIS 

Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer Anne  <if  Geier.    .  156 

D'Avenont  (WiU)^  a  supposed  descendant  flram  Shakespeare  .  Woodttock     .    .  860 

Davie  of  Stenhonse,  a  friend  of  Hobbie  Elliot Black  Dwarf.    .  71 

DaTies  (John),  the  Quaker's  old  fisherman Radgom^Oti    .    .  211 

Dawfyd,  <*  the  one  eyed,"  a  robber  chief Betrothed  .    .    .  277 

Day  (Ferquhard),  the  absentee  ftom  the  Clan  Chatton  ranks 

at  the  conflict Fair  M.  qf  Perth  407 

Deans  (Douce  DavieX  the  oowfeeder  at  Edinburgh    ....  J?,  of  Mid-Loth, .  98 
Deans  (Jeanie),  his  eldest  daughter,  afterwards  married  to 

Reuben  BuUer ditto  108,108 

Deans  (Mrs.  Rebecca),  his  second  wife ditto     .    .    .  108 

Deans  (Effie  or  Euphemia),  their  daughter,  afterwards  married 

to  Sir  George  SUunton ditto     .    .109,119 

Deborah  Debbitch,  the  gouyemante  at  Lady  Peveril's   .    .    .  Peverii      ...  98 

Delsserre  (Captain),  a  friend  of  Hany  Bertram's Gnjf  Mtumertng  .  609 

Demetrius,  a  citixen Comt  Robert .    .  407 

Dennet,  an  old  peasant  at  the  Lists  of  Templestowe  ....  Ivanhoe ....  508 
Dennison  (Jenny),  Miss  Edith  Bellenden's  attendant,  after- 
wards married  to  Cuddie  Headrigg Old  MortaHty     .  116 

Derby  (Countess  of),  and  Queen  of  Man,  Charlotte  de  la  TVe- 

mouille Peoeril ....  95 

Derby  (Philip,  Earl  of),  her  son.  King  of  M[an diUo     ...  179 

Derrick  (Tom),  quarter-master  of  the  pirate's  vessel  ....  Pirate  ....  417 

Desborough  (Colonel),  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  Wooditock     .    .  167 

Devorgoil  (Lady  Jean),  a  flriend  of  the  Hazlewoods    ....  Gvy  Mamiering  188 

Dhu  (Mhich-Connel),  or  M<Ilduy,  a  Highhmd  chief  ....  Leg.  ofMontrote  873 

Dibble  (Davie),  the  gardener  at  Monkboms Antiquary  ...  64 

Dick,  the  ostler  at  the  Seven  Stars  inn  at  York H.  of  Mid-Loth.  337 

Dick,  <*  the  DevU's  Dick  of  Hengarth" Fair  M.  of  Perth  107 

Dick  (Old),  of  the  Dingle Black  Dwarf  78 

Dickson  (Thomas),  the  fjEumer  at  Douglas  Dale Caeth  Dangerome  212 

Dickson  (Charles),  his  son,  killed  in  the  church ditto      ...  214 

Digges  (Miss  Maria)^  a  friend  of  Lady  PenHaather St,  Ronan's  WeUM,  88 

Diggory  (FatherX  one  of  the  monks  at  St.  Botolph*s  priory    .  Ivanhoe ....  462 

Dijon  (the  Mayor  of)       AnneofGeier.    .  389 

Dhiah,  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the  Spa SL  Romm*8  Wett  48 
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Dingwall  (DftvkX  the  attorney  at  Wolf's-Hope  village  .    .    .  BritU  of  Lam.    .  146 

DtngneUy  one  of  Heniy  Smith's  men F»  Maid  qfPerik  278 

Dinmont  (Dandle  or  Andrew),  a  store  Cumer  at  CharlieVHope  Chjf  Mamnermg  .  191 

IMninont  (AilieX  his  wife dUto     ...  306 

Diogenes^  the  negro  sUye  of  the  cynic  philosopher     ....  Count  Robert .    .  138 

Ditehley  (GaflerX  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey  PeverU's  miners    .    .    .  Peooril ....  886 

Ditton  (Thomas),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stounton's  footman    .    .    .    .  J7.  of  Mid-Loth,  881 

Dixon,  Mr.  Richard  Yere's  servant Black  Dwarf     .  108 

Doda  (MagX  landlady  of  the  inn  at  St  Ronan's  Old  Town  .    .  8t,  Ronan'g  Weil  18 

Dogget,  the  warder  at  the  castle  of  Gkutle  Dolonrense    .    .    .  Betrothed  .    .    .  859 

Donacha  dhn  na  Dnnaigh,  the  Highland  robber  near  Roseneath  H.  of  Mid- Loth, .  669 

Donald,  an  attendant  of  the  MacAolays   ...*....  Leg.  ofMotArote  217 

Donald,  the  Dnke  of  Argyle's  gamekeeper  at  Roseneath ,  ,  .  H,  qf  Mid-Loth. .  602 
Donneiiingel  (Rodnlph),  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies,  a  coosin  of 

the  Biedermans Anne  qfCteitr.    .  66 

Donnerfaogel  (Theodore)^  his  ancle,  page  to  the  former  Baron 

ofAraheun ditto     ...  167 

Doomater  (the) Heart  of  Mid-Loth,  389 

Dorcas^  Sqaire  Ingoldsby's  servant Redgeamtht    ,    .  283 

Dorcas,  an  old  domestic  at  Comnor  Place Kenilworth     .    .  88 

Dorothy  (old),  the  Glovei^s  honsekeeper F.  Maid  of  Perth  29 

Dorothj,  the  old  miser's  charwoman Nigel     ....  827 

Doahan,  the  Emperor  Alezins's  physician Count  Robert      .  872 

Doablefee(oldJacobXthe  Duke  of  Bockingham's  money-lender  Pevm/ .    .    .    .  642 

Dougal,  turnkey  at  Glasgow  Tolbooth,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy  Rob  Roy  .  ,  .  298 
Douglas  (Sir  James),  **  the  Black  Douglas,"  first  disguised  as 

the  Knight  of  the  Tomb Cattle  Dang.    360, 369 

Doaglaa  (Archibald,  Earl  of) F.  M.  of  Perth  121, 146 

Douglas  (Margery  of),  his  daughter,  Duchess  of  Rothesay  .  .  ditto  .  .  121, 602 
Douglas  (George^  nephew  of  the  regent,  and  devoted  to  Queen 

Maiy Abbot    ....  270 

Douaterswivel  (Herman),  a  German  schemer Antiqwafy  .    .    .  173 

Dowlas  (Old  Dame)^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  housekeeper  PtverU  ....  667 

Dragon  (the),  one  of  the  masques  at  Eennaquhair  abbey     .    .  Abbot    ....  147 

Driver,  Mr.  Flejrdell's  clerk Gug  Mamtenftg  .  848 

Dronadanghter  (Tronda),  the  Yellowleys'  old  serving  woman  Pirate     ....  67 

Drudgeit  (Peter),  Lord  Bladderskate's  derk Redgauntlet    .    .  170 

Dryfeadale  (Jasper),  the  old  steward  at  Lochleven  castle     .    .  Abbot    ....  297 

Dubonrg  (Monsieur),  a  merchant  at  Bordeaux Rob  Roy    ...  81 

Dnbourg  (Clement),  his  son,  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Osbaldistone^  sen. .       ditto     ...  86 

Duchran  (the  Laird  of),  a  friend  of  Baron  Bradwardine  .    .    .  Wave7-leg  .    .    .  680 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  a  friend  of  Harry  Bertram's  ....  Gvg  Mannering  .  188 

Duff  (Jamie),  the  idiot  boy,  attending  Mrs.  Bertram's  f^enU       ditto     ...  826 

Dombiedikes  (the  old  l4urd  of) Heart  of  Mid-Loth.  97 

Dombiedikes  (the  young  Laird  of),  in  love  with  Jeanie  Deans       ditto     ...  99 

Dummerar  (Rev.  Dr.),  a  friend  of  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril   .    .    .  PeverU  ....  78 

Dnmtoustie  (Mr.  Daniel)^  a  young  barrister Redgauntlet    .    .  170 

Dunbar  and  March  (Geoige^  Earl  of) F.i/at(2o/PareA  121,186 

Dunbar  (Eliz.),  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  ditto  ...  121 
Duncan  (Captain),  of  Knockdnnder,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  agent 

at  Roseneath H.  of  Mid-Loth.  .  616 

Dunois  (the  Count  do) Quentin  Durtoard  129 
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I>iiDOTer(Hr.X  A  poor  geDtleman  In  the  introduction  of  the  Btofy  H,  <^  Mid^Loik,    .    18 

Diuoch  (DuncanX  ^  follower  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  ....  WoMrkg  .  .  .  dS9 
Dutton  (Hn.  Dolly),  the  Duke  of  Aigyle's  dairymaid  ...  If.  i^Mid-L.  459, 471 
Dorward  (QnentinX  ft  yonng  archer  of  the  Scottish  guard,  in 

love  with  laabelle  de  Croye QmUm  Dtnoard  43 

Dwining  (HenbaneX  the  pottingar  or  apothecary Fair  M,  qf  Perth  .    92 

EABHaoLiFF  (Patrick),  the  young  laird  of    . Black  Dwarf .    .  24 

EbeiBon  (Carl),  William  de  la  Merck's  young  son QamUm  Durward  820 

Edgar,  an  attendant  on  the  Prince  of  Scotland Fair  M,  of  Perth  152 

Edgar  Bavenswood Bride  of  Lam.     .  88 

Edith  (the  Lady),  mother  of  Athelstane Ivmikoe      ...  490 

Ediic,  a  domestic  at  Hereward's  bairacks Qnmt  Robert .    .  810 

Edward,  brother  to  Hereward,  the  Varangian  guard  ....       diMO     ...  94 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England AfmeqfGeier.    .  858 

Einion  (Father),  chaplain  to  the  Welsh  Prince Betrothed  ...  26 

Eleanor,  Queen  Consort  of  Henry  n. Woodttoek      .    .  164' 

Elgitha,  a  female  attendant  at  Rotherwood Ivanhoe      ...  66 

Elizabeth,  (2ueen  of  England  . Ketdboorth     .    .  192 

Elleamere  (Mistress),  Lady  Peveril's  head  domestic    ....  PeoerU  ....  98 

Elliott  (Halbert  or  Hobbie)»  the  fimner  at  the  Heogh-Foot     .  Bhek  Dwarf .    .  20 

Elliott  (Mrs.),  his  grandmother ditto     ...  84 

Elliott  (John),  his  brother diUo      ...  92 

Elliott  (HarryX  his  brother diUo      ...  A. 

ElUoU  (Ulias),  his  sister diUo     ...  84 

EUiott  (Jean),  his  sister ditto     .    .    .  ib. 

Elliott  (Annot),  his  sister ditto     .    .    .  i». 

Elshender  the  Reduse,  or  Canny  Elshie dUto     ...  28 

Elspeth  (oldX  of  the  Craigbumlbot,  the  old  fisherman's  mother, 

formerly  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Glenallon     ....  Awtiqeary  .    .    .  287 

Elspeth  (auldX  Dinmont's  old  servant (rwyi/aiMcrtiisr  208,491 

Empson  (Master^  Charles  the  Second's  flageolet  player  .    .    .  Peeeril ....  454 

Engelbrecht,  one  of  the  Varangian  guards ComU  Robert  .    .  326 

Engelred,  esquire  to  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Bosuf Ivankoe ....  275 

Enguerrand,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat     ....  TaSeman   .    .    .  287 

Eppie,  one  of  the  Rev.  JosiahCargfll's  servants SL  Roium*s  WeB  212 

Epps,  Mr.  Faiiford's  cook Redgawttiet    .    .  64 

Erceldoun  (Thomas  of),  or  ** Thomas  the  Rhymer"   .    .        .  Cattle  Dangerous  245 

Erickson  (SweynX  a  fisherman  at  Jarlshof Pirate     ....  20 

Erland,  the  father  of  Noma  of  the  Fitfol  head ditto     ...  241 

Errol  (Gilbert,  Earl  of  X  lord  high  constoble  of  Scotland      .    .  Fair  Af.  qf  Perth  824 
Erskine  (the  Rev.  Dr-X  minister  of  Grey  Friar's  church,  Edin- 
burgh     Gvjf  Matmerieg  .  820 

Esdale  (Mr.X  a  surgeon  at  Madras Surgeon's  Daagk.  188 

Essex  (the  Earl  of),  lord  high  constable  of  England  ....  Ivanhoe     .    .    .  516 

Etherington  (the  late  Earl  of),  father  of  Tyrrel  and  Bulmer    .  8t.  Ronan*s  WeU  810 

Etherington  (the  titular  Earl  of) ditto  118,810 

Eustace,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Boeuf 's  attendants   .    .  leanhoe      ...  889 

Eustace  (FatherX  or  Eustatius  (Father) Monastery      .    .  103 

the  sub-prior,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Mary's  .        ditto      .    .    .  429 
aUas  William  Allan,  a  former  finend  of  Henry 

Warden,  o/iof  Henry  Wellwood diUo              .  893 
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£▼1,  daughter  of  "  Torquil  of  the  Oak,"  betrothed  to  Ferqahard 

Day Fair  M,  of  Perth  408 

Enm  Dhn  of  Lochiel L.  of  Montrose  2i&,26S 

Evaa  Dhu  Haccombieh,  Fergus  Maclvor's  fiwter  brother  .  .  Waverky  ...  167 
Evaiidale  (W.  Maxwell,  Lord),  in  the  rojal  army,  a  snitor  of 

Edith  Bellenden Old  Mortality  82 

Etui  (Master),  King  Charles  the  First's  giant  porter   .    .    .  Peveril  ....  499 

Ereraid  (Colonel  Miirkham),  of  the  Commonwealth  party      .  Wbodetock     .    .  88 

Ererard  (Master),  his  £either        ditto     ...  54 

Ererett  (Master),  a  hired  witness  of  the  popish  plot  ....  PeverU  ....  812 

Evlot,  Sir  John  Bamomy's  page Fair  M.  qf  Perth  213 

Ewan  of  Brigglands,  a  yeoman  under  the  Duke  of  Montrose  .  Rob  Soy     .    .    .  488 

Ewart  (Kanty  or  Anthony),  the  smuggler  captahi      ....  RedffomUlet    .    .  339 

Executioner  (public) Old  Mortality     .  884 

Faa  (Gabriel),  Meg  Meoilies's  nephew,  the  huntsman  at 

liddesdale Guy  Mannermg  .  219 

Faggot  (Master  Nicholas),  Mr.  Justice  Foxley*s  clerk     .    .    .  RedgamUet    .    .  241 

Fairbrother  (Mr.),  counsel  for  EfBe  Deans H.  of  Mid-Loth, .  264 

Fairfia  (Thomas,  Lord)^  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham's  fkther    Peoerit ,    ...  428 

Fairfind  (Allan)^  a  young  banister,  a  friend  of  Darsie  Latimer  RedgamUkt    ,    .  18 

Faiiford  (Mr.  Alexander  or  Saunders),  his  fkther,  a  lawyer            diUo     ...  16 

Fairfbrd  (Peter),  Allan's  cousin diUo     ...  113 

Fairscrieve  (Mr.),  the  magistrate's  derk H,  qf  Mid-Loth. .  194 

FaJiseryioe  (Andrew),  the  gardener  at  Csbaldistone  Hall  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  188-4 
Falconer  (Mr.X  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple^  a  friend  of  Baron 

Bradwardiiie WaioerUy  ...  123 

Falconer  (Major),  Lady  BothweU's  brother Aunt  M^s  Mhrror  411 

Family  physidin  of  Lady  Bothwell ditto     .    .    .  425 

Fanner  (the) Blaek  Dtoaif,    .  16 

Fat  Captain  (the),  of  Newgate Peveril    ...  498 

Faw  Cnbbie),  the  ostlei^s  wife  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  .    .  Redyamtlei    .    .  189 

Fea  (old  Euphane),  the  old  Udaller's  housekeeper Piraie   ....  262 

Featfaerhead  (John,  Esq.)^  an  opponent  of  Sir  Thomas  Kittle- 
court     Guy  ManMring  .  74 

Fdtham  (Black),  a  highwajrman  with  Captain  0)lepepper .    .  Nigel     .    .      499,  518 
Fendla,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Countess  of  Derby's  atten- 
dant, o&u  Zarah,  daughter  of  Edward  (Christian    .    .    .Peveril     285,246,674 

Ferrand  de  Yaudemont  (C!ount),  Duke  of  Lorraine     .    .    .    .  AnneofCreier.    .  457 

first  disguised  as  Lawrenz  Kdpperg ditto     .    .    .  189 

Ffnlayson  (LuckieX  landlady  of  the  lodgings  in  Edinburgh     .  Guy  Mannering  .  820 

Flnniston  (Luckie),  a  tenant  of  the  Laird  of  Gudgeonfbrd  .    .        ditto     ...  69 

Finniston  (Duncan^  her  husband ^Htto     .    ,    ,  ib. 

Fisher  (Ralph),  Boland  Grsme's  assistant  at  Avenel  Castle     .  Abbot     ....  75 

fltzurse  (Waldemar),  a  baron  following  Prince  John  .  .  .  Ivanhoe  ...  108 
Flammock  (Wilkin),  the  Flemish  burgess  at  the  Castle  of  (Sarde 

Doloureuse Betrothed  ...  40 

Flammock  (Rose^  or  Boschen),  his  daughter.  Lady  Eyeliners 

attendant <^lo     ...  47 

Fleecebumpkin  (Master),  Mr.  Ireby's  bailiff Tvo  Drovers  .    .  874 

Fleming  (Archdeacon),  to  whom  old  Meg  Murdockson  confessed  H.  ofMid^Loth.^2t6S6 

Fleming  (Lady  Mary),  one  of  Queen  Mary's  maids  of  honour  .  Abbot    .    .    .    •  261 

11 
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Fleming  (Sir  Maloolm),  a  fonner  suitor  of  Lady  Margaret  de 

HanUiea CoMtle  DcmgeromM  882 

Fletober  (Dick),  one  of  the  pirates Pirate  ....  440 

FUbbertigibbet  (Dickie  Slodge) KeidbDorik     .    .  127 

Flockhart  (Widow),  landlady  of  Haclvor^s  lodgings  in  the 

Canongate WaverUy  .    .    .  855 

Florise  (the  Lady),  Qaeen  Berengaiia's  attendant TaUiman  .    .    .  170 

Flyter  (Mrs.)  landlady  of  Frank's  lodgings  in  Glasgow  .    .    .  Bob  Roy     .    .    .  323 
Forester  (Sir  Philip),  a  libertine  knight,  afterwards  in  disgnise 

at  the  ball-room AmU  M:s  Mirror  406 

Forester  (Lady  Jemima)»  hia  wife ditto     ...  9>. 

Foster  (Captain),  on  guard  at  Tully  Yeolan  ruin Waoerley  .    .    .  525 

Foster,  the  English  champion Lair^B  Jock  .    .  453 

Foster  (Anthony),  or  *<  Tony-fire-the-Faggot,"  the  Earl  of 

Leicester's  agent  at  Cumnor  Place KmUworth     .    .  40 

Foster  (Janet),  his  daughter diUo     ...  57 

Foster  (Sir  John),  the  English  warden Monattenf      .    .  453 

Fozley  (Squire  Matthew^  a  magistrate RedgamOet     .    .  240 

Frauds  (old  Father),  a  Dominican  monk,  Simon  Glover's  con- 
fessor     Faw  M.  qf  Perth  851 

Francis  (Father^  at  the  convent  at  Namur QuenttH  Durward  258 

Franciscan  prior  (the),  at  Namur diUo     .    .    .  244 

Front  de  Bouf  (Sir  Reginald),  one  of  the  knjghts  challengers .  Ivakkoe      ...  98 

Galbbarh  of  Garschattachin  (Migor  Duncan),  a  militia  officer  /2o5  Bog    .     874,  881 

Galeotti  Martiyalle  (Martins) Qimiin  Dmrward  204 

Gamelyn  de  Guardover  (Sir) AntHquary .    .    .  446 

Ganlease  (RichardX  aliat  Simon  Canter Peveril ....  310 

Gardiner  (Richard),  the  Misses  Aithuretfs  porter JRe^fyamUbi    .    .  868 

Gardiner  (Colonel),  colonel  of  Waverl^r's  regiment   ....  WaeerUjf  101, 242, 391 

Gaiheral  (old),  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  steward    ....  PeoerU     .    .      .  432 

Gatherill  (old).  Sir  Geoffrey  PeyerQ's  bailiff ditto     ...  70 

Geddes  (Joshua),  the  Quaker BedgauntJet    .    .  69 

Geddes  (Rachel),  his  sister ditto     ...  87 

Geddes  (Philip),  thdr  grandfather ditto     ...  86 

Gieierstein  (Arnold,  Count  of), AmieqfGeier.    .  72 

(Seierstein  (Count  Albert  of),  as  the  black  priest  of  St  Paul's  .      ditto     ...  188 

as  the  president  of  the  secret  tribunal ditio      .    .    .  295 

afterwards  as  the  monk  at  Mont  St  Victoire  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  442 
Geierstein  (Anne  of),  his  daughter,  "  the  Maiden  of  the  AQst,* 

aUas  the  Baroness  of  Amheim ditto  ...  40,  810 

Geierstein  (C!ount  Heinrick  of),  Count  Arnold's  grandfiUher    .        ditto      ...  73 

Geierstein  (Count  Williewald  of).  Count  Amold*s  father     .    .        ditto      ...  A. 

Geieslaer  (Peterkin),  one  of  the  insurgents  at  Liege   ....  Quentm  Dvrward  806 

Gellatley  (Davie),  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  idiot  servant    .  WaveHmf  ...  114 

G^Uadey  (old  Janet),  his  mother ditto     .    .     508-5 

Genvil  (Ralph),  a  veteran  in  Hugo  de  Lacy's  troop        .    .    .  Betrothed  .    .    .  292 

Geffrey,  the  old  ostler  at  John  Meng's  inn Anne  ofGeier.    .  270 

Genddin  (Lord),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Glensllan,  first  as  William 

Level,  afterwards  as  Migor  Neville    . Antiquary  11, 473,  477 

Gersldin  (Sir  Aymer  de)»  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Geraldin  .    .    .        ditto     .    .    .  884 

Gerard,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  attendant Fair  M.  qf  Perth  118 
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Gibbet  (Mjuter),  Bletson's  secreUiy Woodstock      .    .  178 

Gibbie  (Gooae),  a  balf-witted  lad  in  Lady  Bellenden's  service  Old  MortaUiy  29 

Gibson  (JanetX  a  young  dependant  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  Gtuf  Mannermg .  880 

Gnbert»  Sir  Patrick  Charteris'  bntler Fair  M,  of  Perth  114 

Gilbertsdengh,  cousin  to  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  ....  Old  Mortality  Z6 

GQea,  Claud  Halcro's  serving  boy PiraU      .    .       .  867 

Gilea,  a  warder  of  the  tower Nigd     ....  41 1 

Giles,  Sir  Reginald  fVont  de  Bosuf 's  jailor Iranhoe  ....  296 

Giles  (WmX  the  cooper's  apprentice Bride  of  Lam.     .  150 

GQfillan  (Habakknk),  or  *"  Gifted  Gilfillan,*  a  Cameronian 

officer  and  enthusiast Waverleg  .    .    .  810 

GUlian  (Dame),  the  Lady  Eveline's  tirewoman  X. Betrothed  .    .    .  108 

Girder  (Gilbert  or  Gibbie),  the  cooper  at  Wolf  VHope  village  Bride  of  Lam.     .  149 

Girder  (Jean),  his  wife ditto      .    .    .  160 

Ginungton  (the  Laird  oi) ditto     .    .  75,282 

Gladsmoor  (Mr.),  the  Earl  of  Glenallan's  almoner      ....  Antiquary  .    .    .  802 

Glasgow  (the  bishop  of) Cattle  Dangerous  896 

Glass,  a  citizen  of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth  89 

Glass  (Mrs.),  the  tobacconist,  Jeanie  Deans*  friend  in  London  .  H.  M.^L.  837,  416, 428 

Glenallan  (Joscelind,  Dowager  Oountess  of) Antiquary  .    .    .  286 

Glenallan  (the  Earl  of),  her  son ditto     ...  804 

Glendale  (Sir  Richard),  a  conspirator  with  Redgauntlet .    .    .  Redgaunilet    .    .  471 
Glendinning,  or  Biydone  (Elspeth),  the  widow  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning     Monastery      .    .  68 

Glendinning  (Halbert),  her  son ditto      .    .   64,  227 

Glendinning  (Edward),    ditto ditto      ...  65 

Glendinning  (Sir  Halbert),  the  Knight  of  Avenel       .    .    .    .Abbot     ....  88 

Glenprosing  (the  old  Lady),  a  neighbour  of  Yellowley's  father  Pirate   ....  45 
Glossin  (GObertX  a  lawyer,  purchaser  of  the  EUangowan  estate  Guy  Mannering  74, 140 

Gloucester  (the  Duke  of),  brother  of  King  Charles  the  Second .  Woodstock .    .    .  580 
Gloucester  (Richard,  Duke  of),  brother  of  King  Edward  the 

Fourth Anne  of  Geier.    .  854 

Gloucester  (the  Earl  of),  in  Kmg  Henry  the  Second's  court     .  Betrothed  ...  825 

Gk>ver  (SimonX  the  old  glover  of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth  24 

Glover  (Catherine^  his  daughter,  <*  the  fair  Maid  of  Perth"     .        ditto     ...  28 

Glover  (HansX  Gertrude  PaviUoo's  bachelor Qaeniin  Durward  888 

Glowrowrum  (the  old  lady),  a  friend  of  Magnus  Troil     .    .    .  Pirate    ....  170 

(jodfrey  (Sir  Edmondsbury),  a  magistrate  killed  by  the  Papists  Peveril  .  •  .    .    .  344 

Goffe  (Capt),  captain  of  the  pirate  vessel Pirate  ....  415 

Goldiebirds  (Messrs.),  creditors  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  .    .    .  Antiquary  .    .    .  482 

Goldthred  (Lawrence),  the  mercer  near  Cumnor  Place    .    .    .  Kenihoorth     .    .  16 

Gioodman  Grist,  the  miller,  a  friend  of  the  smagglen ....  Redgaunilet    .    .  867 

Goodriche  (Mr.)  a  catholic  priest  at  Middlemas Surgeon's  Daugh.  28 

Goodsire  (Johnnie),  the  weaver  near  Charlie's-hope  fium     .    .  Guy  Mannering  .  238 

Gordon  (Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  in  Cromwell's  troop Woodstock.    .    .  131 

Gosling  (Giles),  landlord  of  the  "  Black  Beai^  inn  at  Cumnor .  Kenilworth  :  -r  :r  *^^ 

Gosling  (Cicely),  his  daughter ditto     .^7~'^:.-^dS 

(vourlay  (Ailshie),  a  privileged  fool  or  jester Antiquary  .    T".  v  '4o4 

Gourlay  (Ailsie),  an  old  sybil  at  Alice  Gray's  death    ....  Bride  oflxim.     .  266 

Gow  (old  Neil),  the  fiddler,  and  bis  son  Nathaniel St.  Ronan'a  .Weil  254 

Gneme  (Roland),  the  heir  of  Avenel Abbot     .    r^v«'»  471 

first,  page  to  the  lady  of  Avenel, ditto     .  17 

afterwards  page  to  Queen  Mary ditto     .    .    .  267 
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GnBine  (Magdalene),  Us  gnndmotlier Ahboi      .    .    .    .  S6 

or  the  Dame  of  HeathergOl,  afterwardB  as  mother 

Kicneren  at  Kinroea ditto     .    .    .  83S 

Gnnne  (William),  the  Bed  Beiver  at  Westbumflat    ....  Black  Dwarf.    .  67 

Gnome  (bin.),  hia  mother,  the  old  hag ditto     ...  82 

Grahame  (CoL  John),  of  Clayerhoiue,  in  the  Boyal  anny    .    .  OldMcriaUiy     .  139 

afterwarda  the  Viscount  of  Dmdee ditto     .    .    .  391 

Grahame  (Comet  Richard),  his  nephew ditto     ...  48 

Graneangowl  (Rev.  Mr.),  Sir  Ooncan  Camphell's  chaplain .    .  Leg.  of  Montrose  290 
Grantmesnil  (Sir  Hugh  de),  one  of  the  knights  challengers  .    .  Ivanhoo     .    .  93, 108 

Gratian  (Father),  the  begging  friar  at  John  Mengs*  inn  .    .    .  Arme  o/Geier.    .  276 

Gray  (old  Alice),  a  former  servant  of  the  Rayenswooda  .    .    ,  Bridto/Lam.  64 

Gray  (Dr.  Gideon),  the  Tillage  doctor  at  Middlemas  ....  Surgeon's  Dough.  28 

Gray  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto     ...  •&. 

Gray  (Menie),  their  daughter ditto     ...  43 

Greenhalgh,  the  Eari  of  Derby*s  messenger Peveril ....  234 

Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gilbert),  an  attorney Antiquary.    .481,451 

Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gimigo),  his  father *    .    .        ditto     .    .    .  431 

Greenleaf  (GilbertX  the  old  archer  at  Douglas  Castle  .    .    .    .  CartU  Dangeroug  250 
Gregaon  (Widow),  Darsie  Latimer's  landlady  at  Shepherd's 

Bush Redgauntht    .    .  38 

Gregaon  (Gilbert),  Father  Bnonayenture's  messenger ....       ditto     .    .    .  400 

Grieye  (Jockie),  landlord  of  an  alehouse  near  Charlie's-hope    .  G*^  Mannering  .  198 

Griffin  (Allan),  landlord  of  the  «  Griffin"  Inn  at  Perth    .    .    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  255 

Griffiths,  the  Earl  of  Derby's  old  steward Peveril  ....  236 

Griffiths  (Mr.  Samuel),  Redgauntlet's  agent  in  London  .    .    .  RedgamUlet    .    .  14 

Grimesby  (Gaffer),  an  old  fiuiner  at  Marlboro' Kenilworth     .    .  148 

Grinderson  (Mr.  Gabriel),  Mr.  Greenhorn's  partner    ....  Antiquary      .  431, 451 

Grizzle,  Mrs.  Saddletree's  maid-servant H.  of  Mid-Lath. .  298 

Grizsy,  one  of  the  Rey.  Josiah  Cargill's  senranto       .    ...  St.  Ronan's  Well  840 

Grizzle^  the  chamber-maid  at  the  Kippletringan  inn  ....  Guy  Mumering  .  114 

Groatsetter  (Miss  Clara),  niece  of  the  old  Lady  Glowrowrum  .  Pirate  ....  170 

Groatsetter,  (Miss  Maddie),  niece  of  the  old  Lady  Glowrowrom       ditto     .    .    .  d. 

Grumball  (the  Rey.  Dr.),  a  conspirator  with  Bedganntlet   .    .  Redgmmtlet    .    .  470 

Guarine  (Philip),  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy's  esquire Betrothed  ...  176 

Godyjll  (old  John),  Lady  BeUenden's  buUer Old  Mortality     .  29 

Gueneyra,  the  dwarf  seryant  at  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell  .  TaUtman  ...  76 

Gurth,  the  swineherd  at  Botherwood Ivaahoe      ...  29 

Guthrie  (John),  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish  guard      .    .  Qaentm  Durward  108 

Gnyot(BertrandX  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish  guard.    .        ditto     .    .    .  222 

Gwenwyn,  or  Gwenwynwen,  Prince  of  Fowls  Land  ....  Betrothed  ...  22 
Gwynn  (Nell),  one  ofCharles  the  Second's  mistresses     .    .    .Peveril.    .      181,571 

HACSBU]ur(Simonof),  a  friend  of  Hobble  Elliot's    .    .    .      .  Black  Dwarf .    .  09 

Hadaway  (Jack),  a  former  neighbour  of  KantyEwart    .    .    .  Redgaemttet    •    .  353 

Hadaway  (Mrs.),  Loyel's  landlady  at  Fairport Antiquary  .    .    .  162 

Hagenbach  (Sir  Archibald  von),  the  Goyemor  of  La  Ferette    .  Anne  <fGeier.   96^  181 

Halcro  (Claud)  the  Udaller's  old  bard PiraU    ....  158 

Haldimund  (Sir  Ewes)^  a  friend  of  Lord  Dalgamo's    ....  Nigel     ....  239 

Halkit  (Mr.)  a  young  lawyer  in  the  introduction  of  the  story    H.  qf  Mid-Loth. .  17 

Hall  (Sir  Christopher),  an  officer  in  the  king's  seryice     .    .    .  I^.  ofMoniroee  221 

Halliday  (Tom),  a  priyate  in  the  royal  army Old  Mortality     .  44 

Hamet,  one  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Gnilbert's  black  slayes    .      .  Ivanhoe      .    .     38,  46 
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Hamilton  (Lady  Emilj),  sister  of  Lord  Evandale OldMortatity     .  406 

Hammerlein  (ClaiisX  ^e  smith,  one  of  the  insurgeotB  at  Liege  QuaUm  Dunpard  282 

Hammorgaw  (Mr.),  precentor  at  Glasgow Rob  Boy    .    .    .  290 

Hannah,  Mr.  Fairford*8  housekeeper Bedgatmilet    •    .  64 

Hannah,  Mr.  Bindloose's  housekeeper  .........  i9/.  Ronan*s  Well  169 

Hans,  the  pious  fenyman  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine ....  Anne  o/Geier,    .  260 

Hanson  (Adrian),  a  Dntch  merchant,  killed  at  Boston    .    .    .  PeperU  ....  221 

Hanson  (Neil),  a  soldier  in  the  castle  of  Garde  Dolonreuse  .    .  Betrothed  ...  62 

Happer,  or  Hob,  the  miller  to  St  Mar3r's  convent Monattety  .    .    .  110 

Happer  (Mjsie),  lus  daughter,  afterwards  disguised  as  a  page 

with  Sir  Pierde  Shafton,  and  at  last  married  to  him    .    .        ditto     .    .    .  173 

Harbothel  (Master  Fabian),  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's  esquire    .  Castle  Dangerout  248 

Hardie  (Mr.),  a  young  lawyer,  in  the  introduction  of  the  story  If.  qfMO'Latk*  .  17 

Harpax,  the  centurion  in  the  **  Immortal  Guard** Coiwd  Eobert  .    .  44 

Harrison  (General),  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners   .  Woodstock     .    .  167 

Harrison,  Lady  Bellenden's  old  steward Old  MortaUiy     •  27 

Harry  (Blind),  the  minstrel Fair  if.  t^ Perth  84 

Hartley  (Adam),  afterwards  Dr.  Hartley,  apprentice  to  Dr.  Gray  BurgecnCe  Dough.  67, 96 

Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  Arabian  physician's  retinue     .  TaUtman   .    .    .  264 

Hastie  (BoblnX  the  smuggler  publican  at  Annan Redgauntlet    .    .  388 

Hastings,  Howard,  and  Stanley,  with  King  Edward  the  Fourth  Anne  of  Geier.  .  364 
Hatteraick  (Dirk),  aliat  Jans  Jansen,  a  Dutch  smuggler  captain  Gvy  Mannering  64,  278 

Hautlieu  (Sir  Artevan  de),  in  the  introduced  story Count  Robert .    .  181 

Hautlieu  (the  Lady  Margaret  de),  affianced  to  Sir  Malcolm 

Fleming,  first  disguised  as  Sister  Ursula Castle  Dangerous  327 

Hawkins,  boatswain  of  the  pirate  vessel Pirate  ....  416 

Hay  (GolonelX  in  the  king's  service Leg,  of  Montrose  887 

Hay  (John),  the  fisherman  near  EUangowan Guy  Mannering  .  70 

Hazlewood  (Sir  Robert),  of  Hazlewood,  an  old  baronet  .    .    .        ditto     .    .    .  865 

Hazlewood  (Charles),  his  son,  in  love  with  Lucy  Bertram  .    .        ditto     ...  182 

Headsman  (the),  or  public  executioner TaUsman    .    .    .  202 

Heatherblutter  (John)^  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  gamekeeper  Waverley   .    •    .  606 

Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed  by  Allan  MacAulay  .    .  Leg.  qf  Montrose  238 

Henderson  (Elias),  the  chaplain  at  Lochleven  Castle  ....  Abbot    ....  297 

Henreick,  a  German  lanzknecht Quentin  Dutneard  262 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen-Consort  of  Charles  the  First  .  Pevertf  ...»  608 

Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England Betrothed       .    .  828 

Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England TaUsmat^  ...  288 

Herbert  (Sir  Tiniliam),  a  friend  of  Hugo  deLacy's     .    .    .    .Betrothed.    .    .  177 

Hereward,  one  of  the  Varangian  Gnard Count  Behert  •  8^61 

Heriot  (Master  George),  the  king's  goldsmith Nigel    ....  41 

HennnnofGooda]ricke(Str) Ivankoe      ...  426 

Hermione^  the  beautifiil  Persian  lady Anne  qf  Geier.    .  169 

Uermione  (the  Lady),  or  Lady  Erminia  Paulette,  privately 

married  to  Lord  Dalgamo Nigel     ....  116 

Hermite  (Tristan  1*),  Louis  the  Eleventh's  provoBt-maishal, 

first  disguised  as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip .......  Quentin  Durtoard  46 

Hermite  (Tristan  1*),  or  <*  Tristrem  of  the  Hospital,"  Louis 

the  Eleventh's  provost-marshal Anne  of  Geier.    .  198 

Heron  (Sir  Geoige),  of  Chip-chace,  an  officer  with  Sir  John 

Foeto' Monastery .    .    .  466 
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Hemes  (Lord),  attending  Queen  Vjtry  to  Dnndrennan  .    .    .  Abbot    ....  494 

Hertford  (the  Marquis  of),  in  Charles  the  Second's  court     .    .  Woodgtoek     .    .  387 

Heskett  (Ralph),  landlord  of  the  Tillage  alehouse Two  Droven  ,    .  377 

Heskett  (Dame),  his  wife ditto     ...  A. 

Hettlj  (May),  an  old  servant  of  David  Deans J7.  of  Mid-Loth. .  301 

Heukbane  (Mrs.X  the  butcher's  wife,  a  firiend  of  Mr.  Mailsetter  Antiqitafy  .    .    .  152 

Hewit  (Godfrey  Bertram),  natural  son  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram  Gvgf  Maamerimg  .  497 
Higg,  *'the  son  of  SneU,"  the  lame  witness  at  the  trial  of 

Rebecca Ivanhoe.    .    .    .  428 

High  Sheriff  (the),  at  Carlisle Waverley  .    .    .  636 

Hilarius  (Brother),  the  refectioner  at  St.  Mary's Momuttry  .    .    .  213 

Hildebrod  (Duke),  president  of  the  Alsatian  Club NigeL    ....  258 

Hillary  (Tom),  the  town-clerk's  apprentice,  afterwards  Captain 

Hillary 8urgeam*s  DaugkM,  75 

Hinchup  (Dame),  a  peasant  at  the  execution  of  M^  Mur* 

duckson ff.  qf  Mid-Loth.  472 

Hislop  (John),  the  old  carrier  near  St  Ronans St,  Ronan*s  WeU  824 

Hob  Miller,  of  Twyford,  one  of  the  insurgents Betrothed  .    .    .  300 

Hobble  o'  Sorbietrees,  one  of  the  huntsmen  near  Charlie's-hope 

farm Guy  Manmering  .  221 

Hobbler  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  at  Ellieslaw  Castle,  one  of  the  Jacobite 

conspirators Blade  Dwarf .    .  121 

Hobby-horse  (the),  one  of  the  masquers  at  Kennaquhair  abbey  ji66o<     ....  147 

Hochspringen  (the  young  Duke  of),  in  Donnerhugel's  narrative  Atme  of  GtHer.    .  161 

Hodges  (John),  a  servant  of  Waverley Waverley  .    .    .  406 

Hodges  (Joe),  Bertram's  landlord  by  the  lake  near  Mervyn 

Hall Gvy  Mcamering  .  184 

Hod^eson  (GafferX  a  Puritan PeverU  ....  90 

Holdenough  (Master  Kehcmiah),  the  Presbyterian  preacher    .  Woodstock    .     .  40 

Holiday  (Erasmus),  the  schoolmaster  in  the  Yale  of  Whitehorse  Kemboorth     .    .  120 

Hookem  (Mr.),  Lawyer  Clippurse's  partner Womerky   .    .    .  548 

Horst(Conrade),  one  of  the  insurgents  at  Liege Qf»eiK^  Dwrwxrd  315 

Houghton  (Sergeant),  in  Waverle/s  regiment Wwerley  .    .    .  378 

Howard,  Hastings,  and  Stanley,  with  King  Edward  the  Fourth  Anw  of  Geier.    .  854 

Howatson  (Luckie),  the  midwife  at  Ellangowan Guy  Mannering  .  60 

Howden  (Mrs.),  the  salewoman iT.  of  Mid-Loth.  60 

Howie  (Jamie),  Malcolm  Bradwardine's  bulie Waverley  .    .    .  505 

Howlaglass  (Master^  a  preacher.  Justice  Manlstatutes'  friend  .  Peoeril  ....  491 

Hubert,  an  archer  under  Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin Ivanhoe ....  161 

Hudson  (Sir  Geoffiey),  the  celebrated  dwarf^  formerly  page  to 

the  late  Queen  Henrietta  Maria PeverU  .    .      496,  500 

Hudson  (Tarn),  a  gamekeeper      ............  Guy  Ma$mering  .  193 

Hugh,  the  blacksmith,  of  Ringlebum,  a  friend  of  Hobble 

Elliot Bhck  Dwarf .    .  78 

Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  a  crusader Count  Robert    110,163 

Hugo  Hugonet,  the  Douglas  mmstrel CaeiU  Dangerous  242 

Humgudgeon  (Corporal  Grace-be-here),  in  Cromwell's  troop  .  Woodstock      .    .  474 

Hundebert,  the  steward  at  Rotherwood Ivanhoe      ...  55 

Hundwolf,  the  Lady  of  Baldringham's  steward Betrothed  .    .    .  153 

Hunsdon  (Lord),  Queen  Elizabeth's  cousin Keniboorth          .  191 

Huntingdon  (the  Earl  of),  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court     .    .    .        ditto     .    .    .  389 
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Hnntiiigdon  (Dayid,  Earl  of),  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland, 
first  as  Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  after- 
wards as  Zohank,  the  Nubian  slave TiUisman    .    .    .  847 

Huntinglen  (the  Earl  of),  an  old  Scottish  nobleman    ....  Nigel     ....  146 

Hontly  (the  Marqnis  of),  in  the  king's  seryice Leg,  ofMontrote  255 

Hntcheon,  the  aold  domestic  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale     .    .  RedgatmUet    .    .  135 

Hntcheon,  one  of  Julian  Ayenel's  retainers Monastery,    .    .  315 

flyder  Ali  Khan  Behauder,  the  Nawanb  of  Mysore   ....  Surgeon's  D,    166, 174 

Hymberconrt  (Baron  d*),  one  of  the  Dake  of  Bnrgimdy's  officers  QuenHn  Dunoard  859 

Hyndman  (Master),  usher  to  the  council-chamber  at  Holyiood  Abbot    ....  211 

Ildertoh  (Miss  Lucy),  Miss  Yere's  cousin Bladk  Dwarf  49 

nderton  (Miss  Nancy),  Miss  Tere's  cousin ditto     .    ,    .  ib. 

Ingelram  (Abbot),  of  St  Mary's Monastery  ...  422 

Inglewood  (Squire),  a  magistrate  near  Osbaldistone  Hall   .    .  Bob  Roy    ...  146 

Inglis  (Corporal),  in  the  royal  army Old  Mortality      .  166 

Ireby  (Mr.),  a  country  squire Ttoo  Drooers  .    .  873 

Irene,  the  Empress  of  Greece Count  Robert .    .  71 

Irwin  (Hannah),  Clara  Mowbray's  confidante St.  Ronan's  Well  861 

Isaac  of  Tork,  the  Jew Ivanhoe      ...  66 

Ismael,  '*the  infidel,"  one  of  the  Immortal  Guard Count  Robert .    .  45 

Ivanhoe  (Sir  Wilfired,  Knight  of),  King  Richard's  fitvourite, 

Cedric  of  Rotherwood's  disinherited  son Ivanhoe     ,    .    .  155 

first  disguised  as  the  palmer  at  Botherwood  .    .    .       ditto     ...  47 
afterwards  as  "  Desdichado,"  or  the  Disinherited 

Ejoight,  at  the  tournament ditto      .    .    •  110 

Irerach,  or  Stewart  (Allan),  and  other  highlanders  at  the 

Clachanof  Aberlbil Rob  Roy    ...  874 

jABoe  (Jock),  the  postilion  at  the  Kippletringan  inn  ....  Gwf  Mannering  .  89 

James  L  King  of  England Nigel     ....  90 

James  (Prince),  youngest  son  of  Kbig  Robert  III F.M,  of  Perth  436, 498 

Jamieson  (Bet)^  the  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's ,  Surgeon's  Dough,  53 

Janet,  the  Bamsays'  Scotch  laundress Nigel     ....  128 

Janet  of  Tomahourich  (Muhme) Two  Drovers  .    .  367 

Janniken  (little),  apprentice  to  Henry  Smith F.M.  of  Perth  78, 464 

Jsryie  (Bailie  Niooi),  at  Glasgow Rob  Roy    ...  800 

Jasper,  the  old  ploughman  at  Glendearg  Tower Monastery .    .    .  187 

Janp  (Alison),  an  old  woman  at  Middlemas  village    ....  Surgeon^s  Dawgh,  24 

Jaup  (Saunders),  a  fanner  at  old  St.  Ronan's St.  Ronan's  WeU .  841 

Jehoiachim,  the  Quaker's  servant Redgavntiet    .    .  86 

JeUioot  (old  Goody),  at  the  under  keeper's  hut Woodstock ...  94 

Jenkin,  one  of  Julian  A  venel's  retainers Monastery,    .    .  808 

Jepbson,  an  old  smuggler Redgauntlet    .    .  865 

Jeremy  (Master),  Lord  Saville's  head  domestic Peveril ...    *  413 

Jemingham  (Master  Thomas)^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 

i^tleman.         ditto  421,587 

Jerome  (Father),  the  abbot  at  St  Bride's  convent Castle  Dangerous  297 

Jim,  Reginald  Lowestoffe's  boy Nigel     ....  249 

*  Jin  Tin,"  (Jenkin  Vincent) dUto          ,    .  81 

Jinker  (Lieutenant  Jamie),  the  horse  dealer  at  Doune     .    .    .  Waverley  ,    .    .  834 
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Joan,  one  of  the  Princeoes  of  Fnnoe^  affianced  to  the  Duke  of 

Orleana Qumtm  Dmtoard  135 

Job  and  Elspat,  sergeant  Houghton's  father  and  mother.    .    .  Waoerl^  .    .    .  379 

Jobson  (Mr.  Joseph),  Squire  Inglewood's  derk Rob  Roy    .    .    .  147 

Jock  o' Dawston  Glengh Gvy  Mamerwg  .  314 

Jock  (Slounging),  one  of  MacGoffog  the  jailor's  men  ....        diUo     .    .    .  277 

John  or  Jan,  one  of  Sqnlre  Ingoldsbj's  servants Red^mmUet    .    .  234 

John,  the  driTer  of  the  Queensferry  diligence Antiquary     .      .  17 

John  (Prince),  son  of  King  Henry  II. Betrothed.    .      .  328 

John  (Prince)^  brother  of  King  Richard TaKmum    .    .    .  247 

John  (Prince),  of  Anjou Ivanhoe ....  96 

Johnstone  (Aold  Willie),  an  old  fisherman Gvy  Mmmermg  .  363 

Johnstone  (Yonng),  his  son ditto     ...  tfr. 

Jolifi^  Lady  Penfeather's  footman St  RomfnC$  Well .  97 

Jolifie  (Jocdine),  the  nnder  keeper  of  Woodstock  forest  .    .    .  Woodttoek ...  48 

Jonathan,  one  of  General  Harrison's  servants ditto     .    .    .  217 

Jonathan,  an  attendant  on  Lord  Saville PeverU  ....  413 

Jonea  (Krs.),  Lady  Penfeather's  waiting  woman ^8^.  RonanCa  W.  91, 434 

Jonson(Ben) Woodstock.    .    .  68 

Jopson  (Jacob),  the  fiffmer  at  the  vfllage  near  Clifton  .  .  .  Waverl^  .  .  .  476 
Jopeon  (Cicely)^  his  daughter,  afterwarda  manied  to  Ned 

Williama ditto      ...  473 

Jorworth-ap-Jeyan,  Prince  Gwenwyn's  envoy Betrothed  ...  33 

Josoeline  (Sir),  an  English  knight,  a  cmaader TaHeman  .    .    .  244 

Joseph,  the  old  gaidener  at  Shaw'a  castle 8t.  Romm*t  Wdl  470 

Jndge  (the),  at  Carlisle Waeerley  ...  534 

Judge  (the),  at  Effie  Deans*  trial H,  qf  Mid-Loth.  .  262 

Jndge  (the),  at  Bobin  Gig's  txial Two  Drooers  .    .  387 

Judith  (AuntX  Master  George  Heriot*8  sister Nigd  ...      .106 

KAtMES  (Lord),  a  Scottish  judge Redgamtlet    .    .  194 

Keelavine  (Mr.),  paiDter  at  the  Spa  hotel 8t.  RoaaiCe  Well  96 

Keltic  (old),  the  innkeeper  near  Kinross Abbot    ....  425 

Kennedy  (Frank),  an  Excise  officer  murdered  by  the  smug^ers  Guy  Mcumering  .  92 
Kenneth  (Sir),  '*  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  a  disguise  assumed 

by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon TaHtman  ...  16 

Kenneth,  one  of  Sir  John  Bamomy's  followers Fair  M.  qf  Perth  SB 

Kettledrummle  (Gabriel),  a  Covenanter  preacher OldMortalHy  1GB,213 

Kilderkin  (Ned),  at  Greenwich Nigel     ....  391 

Kilian  of  Kersberg,  Sir  Archibald  Yon  Hagenbach's  esquire   .  Anne  o/Geier.    .  181 

Kirk  (Mr.  John),  foreman  of  the  jury  on  Effie  Deans'  trial  .    .  ff,  of  Mid-Loth. .  287 

Kitchener  (the),  at  St  Bfary's Monastery ...  213 

Kitt  Henshaw,  the  Provost's  boatman F.M.  of  Perth  061,431 

Klttlecourt  (Sir  Thomas),  M.P.,  a  neighbour  of  the  Laird  of 

Ellangowan Gvy  Mamtering  .  69 

«  Knight  of  the  Tomb"  (the) Castle  Ikmfferous  860 

Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom Niyd     ....  Ill 

Knockwinnock  (Sybil),  mother  of ''lialoolmMisb^got"     .    .  AtOiquary  .    .    .  267 

L^OT  (Sir  Hugo  de),  the  constable  of  Chester,  a  crusader  .  .  Betrothed  .  .  114,  IH 
Lacy  (Sir  Damian  de),  his  nephew,  afterwards  married  to  Lady 

Eveline ditto     ...  109 
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Lacy  (Kandal  deX  Sir  Hugo^s  Itimmim,  in  aereral  diagniaea  . 
*  Uidy  of  tbe  Lftke,*  and  other  nuwqnis  at  Kenilworth  .    .    . 

Ladj  in  the  Saeqiie  (the),  the  apparition 

Laider  (Donald),  one  of  the  prieoners  at  Portanferry  .    .    .    . 

Lambert  (General^  the  parliamentary  leader 

Lambaldn  (Mn.  Alice,)  companion  to  Mrs.  Baliol 

Lamboome  (Ifichael),  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester     .    . 

LamingtOB,  a  ibBower  of  Sir  GeofOrey  Peyeril 

Lamplogh  (Will),  a  smnggier 

Landaia  (Peter),  the  Dnke  of  firetagne's  fiKvoorite  minister 

landlord  of  the  6]ed*B  Neat 

Tianriiam  (ICaater  Bobert),  clerk  of  the  council-chamber  door  . 
Tiuiftham  (Sybil)^  hia  wift^  one  of  the  revellers  at  Kenilworth 

castle 

Langcale  (the  Laird  of),  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army 
Langley  (Sir  Frederick),  a  suitor  of  Miaa  Yere,  one  of  the 

Jacobite  conapiratora 

Lapraik  (Laurie),  Steenie  Steenaon'a  iHend  in  Wandering  Wil- 

liei'atale 

Laacaria^  a  dtixen 

Latherom,  the  barber,  at  the  Black  Bear  inn  at  Darliogton 
T^itimw  (Mr.  Kalph),  Daraie  Latimer'a  pretended  father      .    . 
lianderdale  (Dukettf),  preaident  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  . 
Lannodot,  bard  to  the  Comitess  Brenhilda's  father     .... 

Lawford  {Mr.\  the  town  derk  of  Middlemas 

Lawrence  (Tom),  dUtu  "  Tyburn  Tom  **  a  highwayman  .    .    . 

Lawson  (Sandie),  landlord  of  the  Spa  hotel 

"LeGlorienz,"  the  Duke's  jester 

Lee  (Sir  Heniy),  an  officer  in  attendance  at  Greenwich  palace 

Lee  (Sir  HeniyX  ranger  of  Woodstock      

Lee  (Alice),  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Markham 

£v0rard 

Lee  (Colonel  Albert),  her  brother,  Charles  the  Second's  fHend 
Ldcester  (the  Earl  of),  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  .... 
Leiceeter  (the  Coontess  of),  formerly  Amy  Robsart,  betrothed 

to  Edmund  Treasilian 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  a  crusader 

Lesley  (Mr.),  a  friend  of  Captain  Maclntyre's 

Leslie  (Greneral),  a  parliamentary  leader 

Lesly  (Lndovic),  *<  Le  Balaf)r6,"  an  old  archer  of  the  Scottish 

guard,  uncle  of  Qoentin  Durward 

Leyen  (the  Earl  of),  a  parliamentary  leader 

Levitt  (Frank),  a  highwayman 

Dekitup  (the  Laird  of),  Niel  Blane's  acquaintance 

Lightbody  (Lndde),  alias  **  Bfarion  Loup  the  Dike"  the  cooper's 

wife's  mother 

Light  olieel  (Janet),  mother  of  Godfrey  Bertram  Hewit .    .    . 

lincoln  (the  Bishop  of) 

Lindesay  (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy  to  Queen  Mary  .    .    .    . 

Lmdesay,  an  archer  of  the  Scottish  guard 

Linldater  (Laurie),  yeoman  of  the  king's  kitchen,  a  friend  of 

Ritchie  Moniplies 

12 


.Bsfro.  115, 184^  25^  267 
Kmultporih  .  .  380 
Tqp.  Chamber  .  443 
Gftjf  Maimering  885-86 


Woodstock     .    . 

481 

Highland  Widow 

486 

KenUtcorih     .    . 

10 

P€9€ml  .... 

116 

Redganmtkt    .    . 

868 

ArmeqfGeier,    . 

521 

Monattery .    .    . 

871 

KenHwaHh     .    . 

227 

ditto     .    .    . 

824 

Okl  Mortality     . 

276 

Black  Dvaarf .    . 

56 

RedgamtUt    .    . 

181 

Count  Robert  .    . 

407 

Rob  Roy    .    .    . 

112 

Rcdgauntlet    .    . 

110 

Old  Mortality     . 

381 

Count  Robert .    . 

804 

Surgeon*a  Dough, 

85 

E,ofMid^LothB4BMS 

St.  Ronan*s  Well 

31 

Quentin  Durtcard 

388 

Kemhoorth     .    . 

210 

WoodUoek      .     38, 52 

ditto     .    .     89,52 

ditto     .    .    . 

281 

Kenilifforth     .    . 

82 

ditto      .     .    . 

49 

TaUtman    .    .    . 

140 

Antiquary  .    .    . 

210 

Leg.  of  Montrose 

197 

Quentin  Durtoard  82 

Leg.  of  Montrose  197 

H.  o/Mid-Loth.  843 

Old  Mortality      .  41 

Slide  of  Lam.     .  149 

Guy  Masmering  497 

Kenilworth     .    .  196 

Abbot     ....  248 

Quentin  Durward  108 


Nigel 


65,  393 
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Littleiohn(Baflie),amagbtnteat  Fairport AnHquaty  .    .    .  991 

Lltde  John  and  Bobin  Hood Tfdiman  ...  103 

Lochleyen  (the  Lady  of),  mother  of  the  Begent  Mmray  .    .    .  Abbot    .    .         .  256 

Logothete  (the),  chancellor  of  the  Grecian  Empire  ....  ComU  Robert .  .  129 
Longcliamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  high  justiciary  in  England  during 

King  Bichard's  abeence TdUgman  .    .    .  247 

Loredani  (Giacomo),  King  Bichazd's  interpreter ditto     .    .    .  106 

Lorimer,  on  guard  at  Ardenvohr  castle Leg.  qfMontroee  294 

Lorn  (MDougal  of) ditto     ...  244 

Louis  the  Elerenth,  King  of  France,  first  disguised  as  Maitre 

Pierre,  a  merchant Quen.  Dunoard  47, 1S3 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France AnneofGeier.    .  856 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  Prince-Bishop  of  liege Qmemtm  Dwtoard  270 

Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans ditto     ,    .    .  130 

Louis,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's  retainers Monasteiy      .    .  817 

Louise,  the  glee-maiden F,M.  of  Perth  137^14^ 

Louponheight  (the  young  Laird  of),  at  the  ball  at  Middlemas  3urgeon*t  Dangk.  60 

Lowestoffe  (Beginald),  a  young  Templar Nigd    ....  244 

Lourie  (Tarn),  the  innkeeper  at  Marchthom 8L  RonaxCs  Well  348 

Lowther  (Jack),  a  smuggler Bedgaumtlet    .    .  365 

Lumley  (Captain),  in  the  Boyal  Army OldMortaUiy      .  333 

Lundin  (the  Bev.  Sir  Louis)»  the  town  derk  of  Perth      .    .    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  279 

Lundin  (Dr.  Luke),  the  chamberlain  at  Kinross Ahbot    ....  328 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgamo's  gipsy  page Nigel     ....  178 

Lyle  (AnnotX  daughter  of  the  Knight  of  Ardenrohr,  beloved 

by  Allan  MacAulay Leg.  ofMoniroee  245 

afterwards  married  to  the  Earl  of  Menteith   .    .    .       dUto     .    .    .  420 

Lysimachus,  an  artist  of  Constantinople ComU  Robert      .  42 

MacAlpine  (Jeanie),  landlady  of  the  CUchan  of  Aberfoyle    .  Boh  Roy     .    .    .  872 

MacAnaleister  (Eachin),  a  follower  of  Bob  Boy ditto     .    .    .  462 

MacAulay  (Alhm),  or  **  Allan  of  the  Bed  Hand,"  in  love  with 

Annot  Lyle L.  ofMontrom   .  218 

MacAulay  (Angus),  a  Highland  chief cKMo      .    .    .  223 

MacBriar  (Ephraim),  an  enthusiast  preacher Old  MortaHly      .  215 

MacCallum  (Dougal),  the  auld  butler  in  Wandering  Willie's 

tale RedgamUlet    .    .  130 

MacCandlish  (Mrs.),  landlady  of  the  *' Gordon  Arms*  inn  at 

Kippletringan Gvg  Mamtering  .  112 

MacCasquil  (Mr.),  of  Drumquag,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Margaret 

Bertram ditto      ...  383 

MacComblch  or  MacGregor  (Bobin  Oig),  a  Highland  drover  .  Turn  Drovers  .  .  365 
MacCroskie  of  Crookstone  (Deacon),  a  neighbour  of  the  Laird 

of  Ellangowan Gttg  Monnering  .  69 

MacDougal  of  Lorn,  a  Highland  chief Leg.  of  Montrose  244 

MacEagh  (Banald),  one  of  the  <'Chfldren  of  the  Mist,"  Allan 

MacAulay's  foe ditto     ...  308 

MacEagh  (Kenneth),  his  grandson ....        ditto     ...  361 

Macfie,  the  Laird  of  Gudgeonford,  a  neighbour  of  the  I^rd  of 

Ellangowan Gvg  Mamering  .  69 

Macfin  (Miles),  the  cadie  at  Edinbro' ditto     ...  320 

MacFittoch  (Mr.),  the  dancing  master  at  Middlemas  ....  SmgeoiCs  Dough.  63 
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MacGniDer  (Master),  a  diasenting  miniator  at  Kippletrisgan  .  Gv^  Mtamering  .  269 

MaeGitgor  (Bob  RoyX  the  oatlaw,  or  Robert  Campbell .    .    .  Rob  Roy    .    .  106,  811 

MacGragor  (HelenX  Bob  Ro/a  wife diUo     ...  404 

BfaeOregor  (HamiahX  MacGregor  (Robert  Oig),  thear  Bona  .    .       ditto     ...  418 

MacGniftlier(Sand]eX  a  beggar Quy  Mamming  ,  70 

IfacGnffog  (David),  the  keeper  of  Portanfeny  prison .    .    .    .       ditto     ...  276 

KacGidlbg  (lin.X  hia  wife ditto     ...  883 

Maclan  (Gilehriet) Fair  M,  qfPmih  856 

Macllday  or  Mhicb-Connel  Dhn,  a  Highland  chitf    ....  Leg,  ofMrnOroMe  878 

Maclntyre  (Mary),  the  Anttquary'a  niece Antiquary  .    .     82,  61 

Haclntyre  (Captafai  Hector),  her  brother ditto     ...  198 

XaelYor  (Fergna),  or  <*  Yich  Ian  Yohr,"  the  chief  of  Glenna- 

qnoich WaoerUy  ...  190 

Maclvor  (Flora),  hiaaiater ditto     ...  207 

ICackitdmiaon,  the  landlord  at  the  Qoeenaferry  inn   ...    .  Antiquary  ...  20 

Kadean  (Bfar  Hector),  a  Highland  chief    ........  Leg.  of  Montrose  248 

Madeary  (Widow),  landlady  of  the  Tally  Yeolan  Tillage  ale- 

honae Waverky  .    .    .  129 

HacLeiah  (Donald),  Mrs.  Baliora  poatilion Bigh,  Widow,    .  486 

¥afflf)nchar  (Mra.^  the  book-keeper  at  the  ooach-offioe  in  Edin- 
burgh     Antiquary  ...  14 

MacLooia,  captain  of  the  king'agnard Fair  M.  of  Perth  149 

ICadozB  (ElizabethX  an  old  widow,  a  Gorenanter Old  Mortality     .  446 

UacMorlan  (Mr.),  Lucy  Bertram's  guardian Guy  Mcmnerittg  .  128 

MacMorlan  (Mrs.),  hia  wife ditto     ...  142 

MacMnrrongh,  '*  Kan  Fonn,**  Fergna  Maclvor^a  ftunily  bard  .  Waverley   .    .    .  205 

MacPhadraick  (Milea),  a  Highland  aoldier Eigh,  Widow  .    .  500 

Macraw  (Francie),  an  old  domestic  at  the  Earl  of  Glenallan'a  .  Antiquary  •    .    .  299 

Macready  (Pate),  a  pedlar,  Andrew  Fairseryioe'a  friend  .    .    .  Rob  Roy     .    .    .  231 

MacTaTiah  Mhor,  or  Hamiah  MacTaviah,  a  Highland  outlaw  .  High.  Widow  .    .  498 

MacTaviah  (Elapat),  or  **  the  woman  of  the  tree,"  hia  widow   .       ditto     ...  495 

MacTaviah  (Hamiah  Bean),  their  son ditto     ...  502 

MacTork  (Captain  Hector),  **  the  man  of  peace"  at  the  Spa 

hotel St.RonanU  WeU  4G 

MacVittie  (Ephraim),  a  Glaagow  merchant Rob  Roy    .    .    .  285 

Macwheeble  (Dnnean),  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine*B  bailie   .    .  Waverley  .    .    .  124 

Maglstratee  of  Bile Anne  of  G^er.    .  106 

Mahony  (Dngald),  Evan  Dha*a  attendant WaieerUy  .    .    .  172 

Mailaettdr  (Mrs.),  keeper  of  the  Fairport  post-office    ....  Antiquary  .    .    .  151 

Mailaetter  (Davie),  her  son ditto     .    .    .  157 

Malachi,  the  canting  smuggler's  assistant Redgauntlet    .    .  829 

Malagrowther  (Sir  Mnngo),  a  crabbed  old  coortier     ....  Nigel     ....  103 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Albert  de),  a  preceptor  of  the  Knigfata  Templara /iKinAoa      .    .    .  411 
Malvoiain  (Sir  Philip  de),  one  of  the  knighta  challengers    .    .       ditto     .    .  98, 108 

MangertoQ  (the  Laird  of),  (John  Armstrong) Lainft  Jock  .    .  451 

Blannering  (Colonel),  or  Gny  Mannering (Tiiy  lfaniMrtii^85, 114 

Mannering  (Mrs.),  hia  wife,  (formerly  Sophia  Wellwood)    .    .       ditto     .    .  59, 125 
Mannering  (JnUa),  their  daughter,  (afterwards  married  to  Henry 

Bertram) ditto     .      155, 176 

Mannering  (Sir  Paul),  Colonel  M.'s  uncle ditto     .    .    .  125 

Manael  (Sir  Edward),  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London     .    .Nigel     .    .    .    .  412 

Mansel  (Lady),  hia  wife dUto     ...  440 
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MorchmoDt  (Miss  Matilda),  Julia  Mannering's  confidante   .    .  Gwf  Matrnmng  .  15^ 

Marcian,  armourer  to  Count  Robert  of  Paris ComU  Robert .    .  215 

Marck  (William  de  la),  or  « the  wild  boar  of  AidenneSk**  a 

French  noble Qfnaiitm  Dmrward  SIS 

liareschal  of  Mareschal  Wells,  one  of  the  Jacobite  oonapiratora  Black  Dwuf     .  107 

Maigaretof  Anjou,  widow  of  King  Heniy  the  Sixth  of  England  ilme^^veiir.    .  345 

first  disguised  as  a  mendicant  at  Strasbnrg  cathedral    .       ditto              .  348 

Marger7,  Lady  Eveline's  old  nurse BttroAed  .    .    .  108 

Markham,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train Kmibpoflh     .    .  188 

Martha  (Dame),  Major  Bridgenorth's  housekeeper Peveril ....  84 

Martha,  the  serrant  giri  at  Shaw's  castle 8t  RoMm*»  WdL  4S7 

Martha  (the  Abbess),  of  Elcho  nunnery,  a  kinswoman  of  the 

Glover*8 Fair  M,  of  Perth  S51 

Martha,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy    ...  229 

Martha  (oliat  Ulrica),  mother  of  Hereward's  betrothed   .    .    .  Count  Robert,    .  804 

Marthon,  the  old  cook  at  Amheim  castle AfmeqfGeier,    .  820 

Marthon  {aUat  Rizpah),  a  Bohemian  woman,  attendant  of  the 

Ck>untess  of  Croye Quen,J>»r.       217,296 

Martigny  (Marie,  Ck>unte8S  de) St.  Ronan's  WeU  810 

Martin  (Dame),  Daisie  Latimer's  partner  at  the  fishers'  dance .  RodffcauUlU     .    .  Ifi6 

Martin,  the  old  verdurer,  near  the  lodge Woodttock      .    .  462 

Martin,  the  old  shepherd,  with  the  Lady  of  Avenel    ....  Monattery  ...  70 
Biartival  (Stephen  de),  a  steward  of  the  field  at  the  tourna- 
ment      Jvanhoe ...  94, 115 

Mary,  Queen  of  Soots Abbot    ....  258 

Masters  (Doctor),  the  queen's  physician    ...*....  Kembeorth      .    .  188 
Bfattie,  Bailie  Nicol  JarWe's  maid-senran^  and  afterwards  his 

wife RobRoy    ...  806 

Mangrabin  (Zamet),  a  Bohemian,  hung  near  Plessis  ....  Quentin  Durward  98 
Blaugrabin  (Heyraddin),  his  brother,  afterwards  disguised  as 

Bouge  Sanglier,  the  pseudo  herald  from  Liege    ....       ditto  234,  478 

Maulstatute  (Master),  a  magistrate PeoerU  ....  485 

Mause  (old),  Cuddle  Headrigg's  mother,  a  Covenanter    .     .    .  Old  Mortatitg      .  28 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chamberlain  at  Whitehall                         Nigd     ....  90 
Maxwell  (Mr.  Pate),  the  Laird  of  Summertrees,  **  Pate  in  Peril,* 

oneof  the  conspirators  with  Redgauntlet Redgaumtkt    .    .  300 

Mayflower  (Phoebe)^  a  servant  of  Sir  Henry  Lee Woodttock      .    .  79 

Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsy  woman Gms  Mcumarmg  .  50 

Meg  Murdockson,  the  old  gipsy  thief       HoaH  of  Mid-Loth,  ^k 

Meiklehose  (Isaac)^  one  of  the  elders  of  Roseneath  parish     .    .      ditto     .    .    .  529 
Meiklewham  (Mr.  Saunders),  **  the  man  of  law,"  at  the  Spa 

hotel SL  Ronm't  WeU  45 

Melchior,  a  monk  attending  the  black  priest  of  St  Paul*s    .    .  Anne  ofGeier.    .  210 

Melville  (Major),  a  magistrate  at  Caimvreckan  village    .    .    .  Wcaoerltif  .    .    .  286 

Melville(SirRobert),oneoftheembas8y  to  Queen  Mary    .    .Abbot    ....  248 

Mengs  (John),  the  surly  innkeeper  at  Kirch-hoff  village     .    .  Arme  of  Geier.    .  278 

Menteith  (the  Earl  of),  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  .    .  Leg.  ofMontroee  198 

Mercer  (Major),  at  the  presidency  at  Madras Surgeou^e  Dough,  135 

Meredith  (Mr.),  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Redgauntlet    .    .  Redgauntlet    .    .  471 

Meredith  (Mr.  Michael),  **  the  man  of  mirth,"  at  the  Spa  hotel  SL  Romm't  WeU  47 

Meredith  (Sir),  a  Welch  knight Cattle  Dangerome  412 

Mertoun  (Basil),  aUtu  Yaughan,  formerly  a  pirate     ....  Pirate  ...   11, 501 
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Mertoaii(MordAiiiitX  his  80D,  in  lore  with  Brenda  Trail.    .    .Pirate  ....  23 

Mervyn  (Mr.  Aitlmr),  Julia  Minnering's  guardian  ....  Guy  Mannering  .  149 
lOddlebmgfa  (Mr.  JamesX  the  magistrate  in  Edinburgh  .  .  .  J7.  ofMid-L.  166, 221 
Mlddlfflnas  (Mr.   Matthew)^  a  name   assuned   by  General 

Witherington Sttrge(m*$  Dofugh,  29 

Middkmas  (Mrs.) diUo     .    .    .  t&. 

Miiidlemmi  (Bkfaard)^  the  soigeon's  apprentkseb  afterwards  dis- 
guised as  Sadoc,  a  black  slave  in  India ditto  .    ,    ,  ib.  126 

IQaa  (the  Duke  of),  an  Italian  prince Amwo/Gtier,    .  852 

Milton  (John) WoodtU)ck     .    .  866 

MItfind  (Colonel),  a  Mend  of  Sir  Geoffiwy  Peyerfl Peverii  ....  668 

Misbegot  (Malcolm),  natural  son  of  Sybil  Knockwinnock,  and 

an  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour Antiguofy  .    .    .  267 

Mixit  (Dr.),  the  apothecary  at  *'the  Bhu^k  Bear"  inn  at  Dar- 
lington   Rob  Rog    ...  112 

Moflkt  (Mabel),  Bedgauntlef  s  domestic Redgamikt    .     46, 51 

Moidart  (John  of),  captain  of  the  Clan  Ranald  in  Montrose's 

anny Leg,  of  Montroie  848 

MoD^ada  (ZOia  de) Surgeon^t  Dough,  84 

Mon^jada  (Matthias  de),  her  fiither,  a  mercbant dUto     .    .    .  ib. 

MonipHfls  (Bichie),  Lord  Nigel's  Scotch  servant Nigel     ....  87 

M<Hik (General) Woodstock,    ,    .  528 

Monmouth  (the  Duke  of),  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  army  Old  Mortality     ,  384 

Montenay  (Sir  Philip  deX  an  English  knight Castle  Dangeroua  849 

MoDtfan^on  (the  Lady  Calista  of),  Queen  Berengaria's  atten- 
dant        TaUmmm   ...  168 

Mont-Fitcfaet  (Sir  ConradeX  a  preceptor  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars    Ivanhoe      .    .    .  402 

Monthermer  (GuyX  a  nobleman  in  Henry  the  Second's  service  Betrothed  .    ,    .  806 

Mon^iei,  the  chief  herald  of  France Queniin  Duneard  861 

MontreviDe  (Madame  AdelaX  or  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul     .  Surgeon's  Davgh.  134 

Montserrat  (Conrade,  Marquis  of)^  a  crusader Tedisman    ,    ,    .  124 

Montrose  (the  Duke  of),  commander  in  chief  of  the  royalist  army  Bob  Bog     ,    ,    .  429 

Montrose  (the  Marquis  of) Woodstock.    ,    .  287 

Montrose  (James  Grahams^  Earl  of),  the  king's  lieutenant  in 

SootUmd Leg,  of  Montrose  259 

first  disguised  as  Anderson,  servant  to  the  Earl  of 

Mentdth ditto     ...  198 

Moonshine  (Saunders),  a  smuggler Bride  of  Lam,    ,  834 

Mordannt,  Queen  Margaret's  secretary  at  Aix  .    ....    ,  Anne  qf  Geier,    .  453 

Morgan,  one  of  Prince  Qwenwyn's  soldiers Betro^ed  ...  28 

Momay,  the  old  seneschal  at  Earl  Herbert*s  tower  at  Peronne  QHeatin  Dwnoard  401 

Morolt  (Dennis),  Sir  Baymond's  old  esquire Betrothed  ...  40 

Morris,  a  domestio  of  the  Earl  of  Derby Peveril ,    ...  279 

Morris  (Mr.),  Frank  Osbaldistone's  timid  fUlow  traveller  with 

the  portmanteau Bob  Bog     ,    .    .  100 

Morrison  (Hugh)  a  lowhmd  drover Two  Drovers  ,    .  369 

Mortcloke  (Mr.X  the  undertaker  at  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's 

fhneral Gvg  Manmeritig   .  826 

Mortemar  (Alberick  of),  an  exiled  noble,  aUas  Tlieodorick,  the 

hermit  of  Engaddi Talisman   ...  220 

Morton  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's  service Monastorg     .    .  448 
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Morton  (the  Earl  ofX  a  member  of  the  privy  ooancQ  of  Sootiaod  ^Mo^    ....  215 

Morton  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  pastor  of  Caimvieckan  village  .  .  Wctoerleif  .  .  .  283 
Morton  (HenryX  a  suitor  of  Miss  Edith  BeQenden's,  and  a  leader 

in  the  Covenanters'  army  with  Ballbnr Old  MoridKty  31 

or  Major  General  Melville,  while  abroad  ....       ditto     .    .    .  436 

Morton  (Ralph),  of  Milnwood,  his  uncle ditto     ...  €9 

Morton  (Colonel  Silas),  of  Milnwood,  Henry  Morton's  fiUher  .       ditto     ...  36 

Mortsheogh  (Johnie),  the  old  sexton Bride  of  Lam,     .  266 

Mowbray  (Mr.  John^  lord  of  the  manor  of  SU  Ronan's  ,  ,  .  St.  JUmtuCt  WeU  42 
Mowbray  (Clara^  his  sister,  betrothed  to  Frank  Tyrrel,  bnt 

married  to  Valentine  Bnlmer ditto     ...  77 

Macklebackit  (Saunders),  the  old  fisherman  at  Mosselorag      .  Antiymuy  ...  85 

Mucklebackit  (Maggie),  his  Wilis ditto     ...  121 

Mucklebackit  (SteenieX  their  eldest  son  (drowned)                          ditto     ...  290 

Mucklebackit  (little  Jenny),  thehr  chUd ditto      ...  123 

Mncldewrath  (Habukkok),  a  fanatic  preacher Old  MortaUtj/      .  250 

Mocklewrath  (John),  the  smith  at  Cairnvredcan  village     .    .  Waioeriey  .    .    •  279 

Mncklewrath  (Dame),  his  wife,  a  virago ditto      ...  230 

Multon  (Sir  Thomas  de),  of  Gilsland,  Lord  de  Vauz,  a  crusader. 

Sling  Richard's  master  of  the  horse TaUamtm    ...  81 

Mumblazen  (Master  Michael)^  the  old  herald,  a  dependant  on 

Sir  flngh  Robsart KaiUworih     .    .  154 

Momps  (Tib),  the  landlady  of  the  alehouse  on  the  road  to 

Charlie's-hope  farm Gyg  Mamioritig  .  192 

Hurray  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's  service Monastery  .    .    .  439 

Murray  (the  Earl  of),  regent  of  Scotland Abbot    ....  211 

Mosgrove  (Sir  Miles),  an  oflBcer  in  the  king's  service  ....  Leg,  o/Montroee  221 
Mjrrebeau  (le  Sienr  de),  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Estates  of 

Burgundy AnneofOeier.    .  392 

Mysie,  Lady  Margaret  Bdlenden's  female  attendant  ....  Old  Mortality     .  133 

Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Wolf 's  Crag  tower BrideqfLam,  95 

Narses,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  Emperor  of  Greece    ....  ComU  Robert ,    .  152 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf,  at  the  hermit  of  Engaddi's  ceU  .    .    .  TaSunan   ...  74 

Nehemiah  Holdenough,  a  Presbyterian  preacher Woodttoek     .    .  40 

Neilson  (Mr.  ChristopherX  a  surgeon  at  Glasgow Rob  Roy     .    .    .  S38 

Nelly,  Mrs.  Dinmont's  servant  girl Guy  Mamteritig  .  210 

Neville  (Sir  Henry),  King  Richard's  chamberlain ToRtman    ...  187 

Neville  (Bfiss  Eveline),  mamed  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  mother 

of  Lord  Geraldin AiUiqwary  ...  346 

Neville  (Major),  an  assumed  name  of  Lord  Geraldin  ....       ditto     .    .    .  478 

Neville  (Ifr.  Geraldin),  uncle  to  Lord  Geraldin ditto     ...  476 

Newcastle  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles  the  Second's  court  .    .  Peveril ....  681 
Newcastle  (the  Marquis  of),  in  King  Charles  the  First's  ser- 
vice   Leg,  ofMontroee  197 

Nicanor,  the  Protospathaire^  a  Greek  general ComU  Robert  .     56, 76 

Nicholas  (Brother),  a  monk  at  St.  Mary's  convent Monastery,    .    .  147 

Nicodemus,  one  of  General  Harrison's  servants Woodetock     .    .  217 

Nixon  (Crista!),  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  agent Redgauntlet    ,    48, 51 

Nixon  (Martha),  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  old  nurse AimeofGeier,    .  510 

Norman,  Sir  William  Ashton's  forester Bride  of  Lam.     .  49 

Nonnan-nan-Ord,or  Norman  of  the  hammer Fair  M,  of  Prrth  464 
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Noffii*  of  the  Fitftil-H«sd,  *<  the  Reimkennar,"  aUat  UDa  Trail, 
mother  of  Clerdand  Uie  Pirate,  and  aunt  of  Minna  and 
Brenda Pirate  ,    . 

Korth(LofdX  one  of  the  Judges Peveril 

Koaebag  (Mis.),  wife  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  dragoons^  Waveriej's 

inqniatiTe  traTelling  companion Wtwer^   .    . 

Hovit  (Mr.  mcfail),  the  old  Laird  of  Dumlnedikes's  lawyer  .    .  J7.  qfMid^Lotk. 


.   68 
681,686 


482 
98 


Oatbs  (Dr.  Titns)i  the  champion  of  the  Popish  Plot  .... 

Ochiltree  (old  Edie),  a  king's  bedesman,  or  bine-gown,  the 
wandering  beggar 

Oi^  Mac  Combich  or  Mac  Gregor  (Robin) 

0*Kean  (Lieot),  s  former  admirer  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  . 

Olare,  brother  of  Xoma*8  father^  and  grandsire  of  Minna  and 
Brenda 

Oldbock  (Jonathan),  the  Antiquary,  Laird  of  Monkbams   .    . 

Oldbnck  (Miss  Oriselda),  his  sister 

Old  Mortality,  the  itinerant  antiquary 

Olifimt  (Basil),  a  kinsman  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden       .    . 

Olifisnnt  of  Glenyailoch  (Lord  Nigel) 

OliTer-le-Dain,  or  Oliver-le-Diable^  Louis  the  Eleventh's  fin- 
Tourite  minister 

Olirer-le-Dain,  or  Oliver-le-Diable,  Louis  the  Eleventh's  fa- 
vourite minister   .....        

Orleans  (Louis,  Duke  of) 

Ormond  (the  Duke  of),  a  privy  councillor 

Ormston  ( JockX  a  sheriff's  officer  at  Fairport 

OiTock  (Puggie),  a  sherifTs  officer  at  Fairport 

Osbaldistone  (Mr.),  senior,  a  London  merchant 

Osbaldistone  (Firands),  his  son,  in  love  with  Diana  Temon 

Osbaldistone  (Sir  HBdebrand),  Frank's  uncle 

Osbaldistone  (Perdval),  "  the  sot,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son      .    . 

Osbaldistone  (Thomdiff),  **  the  bully,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son    . 

Osbsldistone  (JohnX  "  the  game-keeper,*  Sir  Hildebrsnd's  son 

Osbaldistone  (Bichard),  *'  the  horse  jockey,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son 

Osbaldistone  (Wilfted),  "  the  fool,"  Sir  Hfldebrand's  son     .    . 

Osbaldistone  (Rashleigh),  **  the  scholar,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son 

Osmond,  an  old  Varangian  guard 

Oswald,  the  cup-bearer  at  Botherwood 

Otranto  (Tancred,  Prince  of),  a  crusader 

Otranto  (Ernest  of),  page  to  Prince  Tancred 

Outram  (Lanoe),  Sir  Geof&ey  Peveril's  psrk-keeper   .... 

Overdoes  (Rowley),  a  highwayman 

Overton  (Col.),  in  Cromwell's  troop 

Owen  (Sam.X  Darsie  Latimer's  groom 

Owen,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  senior's  confidential  clerk      .... 

Oxford  (the  young  Earl  of),  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  .    .    . 

Oxford,  (John,  Earl  of),  an  exiled  Lancastrian 

first  disguised  as  the  elder  Philipson,  a  merchant      .    . 

Oxford  (the  Countess  of),  his  wife 


J^tvcnl  ... 
AfUiquary  .     . 

J  wo  DtOV9I'8  . 

Guy  Mannering 


Pirate  .  . 
Antiquary  . 

ditto  . 
OldMortaUty 

ditto  . 
Nigel     .    . 
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44 
866 
828 

241 
18 
61 
15 

368 
66 


Qfientin  Dunoard    132 

AnneofGeitr,  .  381 
QueiUin  Durward  82 
Pevera.    .     447,674 

891 

t6. 

78 

79 
126 
126 
118 
126 
126 

ib. 

ib. 
382 

66 
837 
884 

93 
194 
181 

20 

80 
889 
850 

17 
621 


Antiquary  . 

dkto     . 
Rob  Roy     . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto      . 

ditto      . 

ditto 

ditto      . 

ditto      . 
Cotmt  Robert 
Tvanhoe 
Count  Robert 

ditto 
PetferU  .    . 
Ouy  Mannering 
Woodstock 
Redgauntkt 
Rob  Roy    . 
Keniiworth 
AnneofGeMT, 

ditto 

ditto     . 


Paoolbt,  or  Nick  Strumpfer Pirate 


841 
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Pliget  (the  Lady)»*ljidj  of  the  Queen's  bedchamber  .    .    .    .  Kemheortk     .     .  387 

Patenon  (Pate),  Biyoe  SnailafDOt'a  feiring  hoy Pirate  ....  897 

Patrick,  an  old  domestic  at  Shaw*8  castle St.  Bomm't  WeU  440 

Pattieaon  (Mr.  Peter)  in  the  introdnetioa  of  the  atocy .    .    .    .  J7.  o/Mid-LoUL  .  13 

Pattiew>n  (Mr.  Peter)  in  the  introdnctlon  of  the  atoiy     .    .    .  Bride  of  Lam,     .  18 

PatuUo  (Mri.),  Lady  ilahton'a  waiting  woman ditto     ...  8^ 

Pariah  derk  (the) Kemboorth     .     .  17 

Paaline  (Mademoi8dll),orMonna  Paola,  the  LadyHermione'a 

attendant Nigel     ....  271 

Panpiah,  the  British  Govemoi'B  steward  at  Madras  ....  Bwrgeom^t  Dauffk.  152 

Pavilion  (Mdnheer  Hermann)^  the  syndic  at  liege    ....  Quaitin  Dunoard  279 

PaTillon  (Mother  MabelX  his  wife ditto     ...  825 

Pavilion  (Tmdchen  or  Gertrude)^  thehr  danghter,  betrothed  to 

Hans  Glover <fi^o     .    .    .  38S 

Pearson  (Capt.  Gilbert),  CromweIl*s  offieer  in  attendance    .    .  Woodetock     .    .  131 

Pedlar  (the) Monattery      .    .  434 

Peebles,  *<  Poor  Peter  Peebles,"  the  pauper  litigant    .    .    .    .  RedgamOlet     .    .  172 

**  Peel  the  Caoaeway,"  a  iHend  of  the  smugglers ditto      .    .     .  367 

PogET*  the  laundry  maid  at  CoL  Mannering's Gugf  Mannering  .  363 

P<igg7>  the  old  widow  Madnre'a  grandchild Old  MortaUty     .  446 

Pembroke  (the  Earl  of),  nnde  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  .    .    .  CatUe  Dangeroue  239 

Pembroke  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  at  Waverley  Honour    ..    .  Wcmerley  ...  73 

Penfeather  (Lady  Penelope),  the  lady  patroness  at  the  Spa .    .  St  EomuCs  WeU  42 

'*  Pengwem**  (the  torch  of),  (Prince  Gwenwyn) Betrothed  ...  23 

Pengwinion  (Mr.),  a  Jacobite  conspirator  with  Mr.  Bedganntlet  Redgeam^    .    .  470 

Penny  (Jock^  a  highwayman Gvg  Mannering  .  194 

Pest  (Mr.),  a  barrister Redgauntkt      111,  195 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  crusaders Count  Bohert .    .  340 

Petit  Andre,  an  executioner QfieiUin  Dunoard  101 

Peveril  (William),  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 

ancestor  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak PeoerU .    ...  49 

Peveril  (Sir  Geoffrey),  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  a  cavalier.    .    .       ditto      ...  50 

Peveril  (Lady  Maigaret),  his  wife ditto     ...  51 

Peveril  (Julian),  their  son,  in  love  with  Alice  Bridgenorth  .    .       ditto     .    .   63, 178 

Phil  (litUe),  the  old  fisherman's  lad BedgamUlet    .    .  212 

PhiUp  (Father),  sacristan  of  St  Maiys Monastery    .       88,97 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  one  of  the  crusading  princes  TaHeman  ...  154 
Philipson  (Arthur),  son  of  the  elder  Philipson,  a  disguise  assumed 

by  Sir  Arthur  de  Yere Anneo/Geier.    .  17 

Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral Cotmi  Robert    407-418 

Pigal  (Monsieur  de),  Alice  Bridgenorth's  dancing  master    .    .  Peceril     .    .      .191 

Pike  (Gideon),  old  Major  Bellenden's  valet OldMortaUtg     .  131 

Pinnet  (Orson),  the  keeper  of  the  bears KenUworth     .    .  231 

Pimer  (John),  the  old  fisherman  at  St  Ronan's StRonan's  WeU  62, 172 

Plantagenet(Lady  Edith),  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion*s  kinswoman, 

afterwards  married  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland TaUtman    .    .  67, 195 

Pleydell  (Mr.  Paulus),  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  first  the 

sheriff  at  Ellangowan (7.  i/ofmertf^  103»  310 

Plumdamas  (Mr.  Peter),  the  grocer S.  of  Mid-Loth, .  60 

Poinder  (George),  one  of  the  dty  officers ditto      ...  214 

Policy  (Mrs.),  the  housekeeper  at  Holyrood  palace,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story Fair  M.qf  Perth  8 
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Pbhrwth(A]ke)»aBerTaiitofWayerley'8 Waoerley  .    .468,638 

PolTdore,  a  comrade  of  £raest,  Prince  Tancred's  page     .    .    .  Ccmt  Bobert .    .  884 

Pootoys  (StepheoX  a  yeteran  in  Hugo  de  Lacy^  troop    .    .    .  Betrothed  .    .    .  296 

Porter  (the  gigantic) XeiUlworth     .    .  841 

Porteona  (Capt  John),  an  officer  of  the  dty  goard,  hanged  by 

the  mob H,qfMid-Loih.  87,8S 

Porteona  (Mrs.),  his  widow diUo     ...  689 

Portamonth  (the  Dncheas  of),  Ja  Belle  Lonifle  de  QneronaiUe, 

one  of  Charles  the  Second's  mistresses Peveril      .    .  409,  629 

Pott  (Mr.X  the  librarian  at  the  Spa St.  Rontm*t  WeU  886 

Pott  (Mra.),  his  wife ditto     ...  887 

Poondtext  (Peter),  an  <* indulged  pastor"  with  the  Goyenanters' 

army OldMoriaUtff     .  880 

Powheid  (Lazanu),  the  old  sexton  in  Donglas-town  ....  CoMUt  Jkmgerout  806 

Prior  (the),  at  Dondrennan  Abbey AtAat    ....  494 

Pritdiard  (WOliam),  commander  of  H.  M.  sloop  the  "  Shark"  Guy  Mannerinff  .  108 

Protocol  (BIr.  Peter^  an  attorney  in  Edinburgh ditto     ...  880 

Pttitoaebastos  (tbe)^  or  Sebaatocrator,  a  state  officer    ....  Cotmt  Robert  104^169 

Proodfbte(OUyerX  the  bonnet-maker  of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth  61 

Ptoodfiite  (Magdalen  or  HandieX  his  widow ditto     ...  269 

Pnrefoy  (Master),  Dr.  Bodhediffe's  former  tntor Woodetoek     .    .  248 

(^▲CKLKBKH  (Dr.  (dentin),  *'the  man  of  medicine,"  at  the 

Spa SL  Bonan*9  WeU  44 

(^ntin  (Black),  Sir  John  Bamomy's  groom Fair  M,  qf  Perth  216 

Quid  (Mr.),  the  tobacconist,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Blargaret  Ber- 
tram       GuyManmring  .  388 

Qnitam  (Mr.),  the  lawyer  at  the  Black  Bear  inn  at  Darlington  Rob  Roy     ...  112 

Qnodling  (the  Bey.  Mr.)^  the  Doke  of  Buckingham's  chaplain  PeverU  ....  616 

Raghael,  a  senrant  girl  at  Lady  Peyeril's       PeverU  ....  136 

Baine  (old  Roger),  the  tapster  near  Sir  (veoffrey  PeyeriFs    .    .        ditto     ...  84 

Baine  (Dame),  his  widow,  afterwards  Dame  Chamberlain  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  868 
Baldgh  (Walter,  afterwards  Sir  Walter),  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's 

train Kemboorth       181,896 

Ralph  (Rough),  Lance  Outram's  helper  in  the  park  ....  PeverU  ....  899 
Ramomy  (Sur  John),  the  Prince  of  Scotland's  master  of  the 

horse Fair  Jf.  qf  Perth  46 

Ramsay  (Dayid),  the  old  watchmaker  near  Temple  Bar  .  .  .  Nigel  ....  28 
Ramsay  (Margaret),  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Lord 

Nigel ditto     ...  107 

Randal,  the  boatman  at  Lochleyen  Castle Abbot     ....  267 

Raonly  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  old  huntsman Betrothed    ...  61 

Raredrench  (Master),  the  apothecary Niyd     ....  48 

Ratdiffe  (Mr.  Hubert),  a  friend  of  Sir  Edward  Mauley's     .    .  Black  Dwarf,    .  104 

Ratcliffe  (James),  a  noted  thief E.  qfMid-L.  167, 194 

Rattray  (Sir  Rnllion),  of  Ranagullion,  Sir  Mungo  Malgrowther's 

dneUing  friend Nigel     ....  104 

Raymond,  0>unt  of  Thonlouse,  a  crusader CowKt  Robert .    .  170 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew IvatJwe      ...  98 

Rebecca  (Mistress),  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  fayourite  waiting 

woman Ouy  Matmering  .  833 
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Red  6ap  (Bfother),  an  old  nune Nigel    ....  U9 

Bedgaimaet(SirAlberick),anaiioMtorofth«tfamny    .    .    ,  Redgamtkt    .    .  887 
RedgaunUet  (Sir  Edward^  lu>  ■<»•  km«i  bj  Sir  Alberick's 

hone diUo     .    .    .  S68 

Redganntlet  (Sir  BobertX  an  old  T017,  in  Wandering  Willie's 

tale ditto     ...  139 

Redgaiintlet(Sir  John),  son  of  Sir  Bobert,in  Wandering  Willie's 

tale dUto     .    .    .  1B4 

Redganntlet  (Sir  RediraldX  son  of  Sir  John ditto     ...  150 

Redganntlet  (Sir  HeoryDarsieX  son  of  Sir  Redwald.    .    .    .       dUto  205,406 

Redganntlet  (LadyX  biB  wife dUto     ...  176 

Redganntlet  (Sir  Arthur  Daisie),  their  son,  ottos  Danie  La- 
timer             diUo     .    .13,425 

Redganntlet  (Hiss  Lilias),  his  sister,  olios  "  Greenmantle^" 

afterwards  married  to  Alan  Faurford dUto     .    .  51, 397 

Redganntlet  (Sir  Edward  Hugh),  the  Jaoohite  conspirator,  nncle 

of  Dareie  Latimer ditto     .    .     .  409 

first  as  Laird  of  the  Lochs ditto     ...  41 

afterwards  as  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswerk      .    .    .       diitto     ...  62 

and  caUed  Mr.  Ingoldsbj ditto     .    .259,490 

Reinold,  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  bntler Betrothed  ...  49 

Ren^  King  of  Froyence,  father  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou   .  Anne  qfGeier,    .  '423 

Reuben,  a  seryant  at  the  Jew's  friend's  house Jvanhoe  ....  185 

Rewcastle  (old  John),  a  Jedbuigh  smuggler,  one  of  the  Jacobite 

conspirators Bheh  Dwarf ,    .  120 

Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion),  King  ofEngland,  leader  of  the  crusade  TaUtman   ...  79 

Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion),  King  of  England Ivanhoe      .    .    .  471 

first  disguised  as  the  Black  Knight  at  the  Tournament, 

called  «LeNoir  Faineant,"  or**  Black  Sluggard"  .       ddto     ...  152 

or  "the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock" ditto     ...  459 

Richard  (Prince),  eldest  son  of  Khig  Henry  11 Betrothed  ...  823 

Richmond  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles  the  Second's  court  .    .  PeoerU  ....  191 

Richmond  (the  Earl  of),  Henry  of  Lancaster ArmeofGeier,     .  476 

Rickets  (Mabel),  an  old  nurse  at  Mr.  Osbaldistone's    ....  Rob  Rojf     .    .    .  106 

Rimegap  (Joe),  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's  miners    ....  Peeeril  ....  392 

Ringhorse  (Sir  Robert),  a  magistrate 8t.  Boium^e  WeB  172 

Ringan,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men Fair  M,  ofPerfk  273 

Rtngwood,  a  young  Templar NigtA     ....  491 

Rintherout  (Jenny),  a  servant  at  Monkbams Antiquary  ...  82 

Rob  the  Rambler,  the  blind  fiddler's  comrade Redffo»uUiet    .    .  122 

Rob  Roy  l£acGregor,  or  Robert  Campbell  the  outlaw     .    .    .  Hob  Roy    .      106, 311 

Robb  (Duncan)^  the  grocer  near  EUangowan .        Ovy  Maxmering  •  69 

Robert  IIL,  King  of  Scodand Fair  M,  qf  Perth  119 

Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  one  of  the  crusading  princes ....  Comnt  J2o6erl      .  169 

Robert,  a  senrant  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardonr Antiqtiary  .    .    .  430 

Roberts^  Master  Heriot's  cash  keeper Nigel     ....  Ill 

Roberts  (John),  a  smuggler RedgamtUt    .    .  869 

Robm,  the  butler  to  Ralph  Morton (Hd  MortaStg  97 

Robin  Hood,  or  Dickon  Bend-the-Bow,  first  as  Locksley  the 

archer  at  the  Tournament fvanhoe     .      160,  471 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John TaJieman    ...  103 

l^obin  (of  Redcastle),  one  of  Julian  Ayenel's  followers    .    .    .  Monaeterg      .    .  817 
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RobiiiB  (ZenibbabelX  in  Cromwell's  troop Woodstock,    .    .  498 

Robsart  {Amj\  Coantefls  of  Leicester Komkoorih     .  49, 113 

Bobaart  (Sir  Hugh),  of  Lidcote  hall,  berftther ditto     ...  156 

Bocfaediffe  (Dr.  Anthony^  the  plotttng  royalist,  formerly  Josepb 

Albany WoodMtoek.    .     .  198 

Bochestar  (the  Earl  of)^  or  Lord  WOmot,  King  Charles  the 

Second's  &y<ocnite ditto     .      851,628 

Bochester  (the  Eari  of) PoverU  ....  405 

BdDock,ecitisenofPerth Fair  M.  of  Perth  89 

Bonaldson  (NeOl),  the  old  fianzelman  at  Jarlshof PiraU  ....  103 

Boaamond  Cliflbnl,  **the  Fair  Rosamond,"  EJng  Henry  the 

Second's  mistress TaUsman   .    .  288 

Boaamond  Clifford,  ditto Woodttock      .    .  164 

Boas  (Lord),  an  officer  in  the  khig's  army OldMortaUtjf     .  290 

Bothaay  (Doke  of)^  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  King  Robert  the 

Third's  eldest  son Fair  M.  qfPerih  144 

Bothsay  (MargaraC,  Duchess  ol) ditto  131, 502 

Bongedragon  (Lady   Bachel),    Lilies   Bedganntlet's   former 

guardian Ree^auntltt    .    .  418 

BoosUier  (Meinheer) Quentin  Dmrward  *280 

Bowena  (the  Lady),  of  Hargottstanstede,  a  ward  of  Cedric  the 

Saxon,  afterwards  married  to  Ivanhoe Ivanhoe     ...  62 

Bowley,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's  retainers  . Monattory  .    .    .  815 

Bubrick  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  Waverlqf   .    .    .  125 

Bnpert  (Prince),  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  service    .    .    .  Woodttock     .    .  81 

Bnpert  (Prince),  ditto Leg.  qfMontrote  197 

Bnpert  (Prince),  ditto Pevoril .    .      117,  502 

Ruthven  (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots  .  Abbot    ....  270 

Rutland  (the  Duchess  of),  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  court ....  Kcnilworth      .    .  895 

Rntledge  (Archie)^  the  constable  at  Osbaldistone  Hall     .    .    .  Bob  Roy    .    .    .  508 

Rntledge  (Job),  a  smuggler Bedgmmtlet    .    .  381 

Rjmer  (Mr.  Robert),  poet  at  the  Spa 8t,  Ronan'$  Well  96 

Saddlvtbke  (Mr.  Bartoline),  the  learned  saddler H.  of  Mid-Loth, .  51 

Saddletree  (Mrs.X  his  wifb ditto     ...  56 

Sadhu-Sfaig,  the  mourner  of  the  desert Surgeon^e  Daugh.  159 

St  Asaph's  (the  Dean  of),  of  Queen  KUzabeth's  court     .    .    .  Karikeorth     .    .  384 

St.  Botolph  (the  prior  of)    .    • Ivanhoe  ....  459 

Sanct-Cyr  (Hugh  de),  King  Rent's  seneschal  at  Aix  .    .    .    .  AnneofQeier,    .  426 

Saint-Maur,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-BoeuTs  attendants    Ivanhoe      .    .    .  889 

Saladm,  the  Soldan  of  the  East TaUemm  ...  825 

first  as  the  Emir  Uderim  of  Kurdistan,  and  called 

"Sheerkohf" ditto     .    .  28-68 

afterwards  as  Adonbeck  El  Hakim,  the  phyddan  .        ditto     ...  100 
Salisbuiy  (the  Earl  of),  or  William  with  the  long  sword.  King 

Richard's  natural  brother,  one  of  the  crusading  princes             ditto     .    .    .  288 
Sampson  (Dominie),  or  Abel  Sampson,  the  tutor  at  Ellangowan 

House Gwf  Mannwiag  .  46 

Saunders,  Sir  Geoffiney  Peverfl's  groom     .    .    * Peverit  ....  118 

Sannderaon  (Saunders),  butler,  &c  to  Baron  Bradwardine  .    .  Waverleg  ...  116 

Seville  (Lord),  a  young  nobleman  with  Chiffinch Peverit  ....  418 


868 
888 
807 
424 
110 
198 
425 
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Scambteter  (Eric),  the  Udaller*8  old  baUer Pirate  .         .    .  171 

Scholey  (LawrenoeX  the  UdaUer'fl  servant ditto     .    .    .  3G4 

Scbonfelt^  Sir  Archibald  Yon  Hag«nbach*8  lieatenant     .    .    ,  AaneqfGtier.    .  184 

Schreckenwald  (Ital),  Count  Albert's  steward diiio     ^    .    .  882 

Scihwanker  (Jonas),  the  Archdnke  of  Austria's  jester  ....  TaUmtan   ...  188 

Scriever  (Jock),  Bailie  Macwheeble^s  apprentice IToveWey  ...  520 

Scrogg8(Sir  William),  one  of  the  judges Psoen/     814^405,585 

Scrow,  Mr.  Glossin's  clerk (h^  Mamteriag  .  376 

Seaforth  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's  servioe Leg.  ofMotUroie  255 

Sebastes  of  My  tilene,  the  assassin CovtU  Robert  .    .  46 

Sebastocrator  (the),  or  Protosebastos,  a  state  officer    ....       ditto     ,      104^  159 

Secretary  (theX  at  Say's  Court Kenitioorth     .    .  182 

Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  in  Charles  the  Second's  court    ....  Woodttoek      .    .  836 
Seelencooper  (Captain),  superintendent  of  the  military  hospital 

at  Ryde Surgeon'sDoMgh.  92 

Selby  (CaptainX  an  officer  in  the  guards Peverit  ....  641 

Selby,  a  messenger Redgaunilet 

Sellock  (Cisly  or  Si8ley),a  servant  girl  at  Lady  Peverfl's     .    .  PeverU  .    . 

Seth,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  friend's  house Ivemkoe 

Settle  (Elkana),  the  poet PeverU  .    . 

Seyton  (Catherine),  one  of  Queen  Mary's  maids  of  honour  .    .  Abbot     .    . 
Seyton  (Lord),  her  fiither,  a  supporter  of  Queen  Mary's  cause .        ditto 

Seyton  (Henry),  his  son ditto 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  oO PeverU  .    .     340, 406 

Shafton  (Ned),  one  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  with  old  Sir 

Hildebrand  Osbaldistone RobBog     ...  496 

Sbafton  (Sir  Piercie),  or  the  Knight  of  Wilverton,  a  fashionable 

cavalier,  grandson  of  old  Overstitch,  the  tailor    ....  Monastery  .      186, 477 
Shakebag  (Dick),  a  highwayman  with  Captain  Colepepper .    .  Nigel     .    .      499, 618 

Shakspeare Woodstock     .    .  68 

Shakspeare Kenihoorth     .    .  225 

Sharpe  (Right  Rev.  James),  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  mur- 
dered by  Balfour  and  his  party      OldMortaUtg     .  48 

Sharper  (Master),  the  cutler  in  the  Strand PeverU  .    .      599, 666 

Sharpitlaw  (Gideon),  the  police-officer H.  o/Mid-Loth, .  195 

"  Sheba,"  (the  Queen  of),  a  name  given  to  Madame  Montreville  Surgeon's  Dough.  135 
*'Shemus  an  Snachad,"  or  ''James  of  the  needle^"  Maclvor's 

tailor Waverleg  ...  348 

Shoolbred  (Dame),  Henry  Smith's  foster-mother Fair  M.  qf  Perth  167 

Shortcake  (Mrs.),  the  baker's  wife,  a  friend  of  Mrs  MaUsetter's  Antiquarg  ...  152 

Shorten  (Master),  the  mercer  at  Liverpool     . PeverU  ....  812 

Shrewsbury  (Lord),  the  earl  marshall KenUworth     .    .  426 

Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of  Menteith Leg.  qf  Montrose  242 

Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Austria ilfiiieq/'(rei«r.  108,180 

SHverquill  (Sam),  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Portanferry     .    .    .  Gvg  Mamtering  885-89 

Simmons  (Widow),  the  seamstress,  a  neighbour  of  the  Ramsays  .^i^    ....  84 

Simson  (Jean),  an  old  woman  at  Middlemas  village   ....  Swrgeon's  Davgh,  24 

Simson  (Tam),  the  drunken  barber St.  Ronan's  WeU  82 

Skelton  (Sam),  a  smuggler      ........             .    .  Redgaamtlet    .    .  867 

Skreigh  (Mr.),  the  precentor,  at  the  Kippletringan  inn    .    .    .  Gug  Matmering  .  118 

Skurliewhitter  (Andrew^  the  scrivener Nigel     ....  87 
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Sludge  (GammerX  the  scfaoolmaster's  landlady,  near  White 

Hone  Yale KmdboorA     .    .  121 

SIculge  (DickkX  her  grandaoD,  or  **  Flibbertigibbet"  ....       dUto     ...  127 

Smatraah  (EppieX  the  ale-woman  at  Wolfs-Hope  yiUage  .  .  Bride  of  Lam,  .  102 
Smith  (HenryX  or  Henry  Gow,  or  «  Gow  Chrom,*  or  *<  Hal  of 

the  Wyndf"  the  annourer,  Catherine  Glover's  lover      .    .  Fair  M,  qfPtrlh  29 

Smotherwell  (Stephen),  the  execationer ditto  308, 385 

&Mi],  the  collector  of  coetoms,  near  EUangowan  House      .    .  Guy  Mannering  .  94 

SaaHafootCBrjceX  the  jagger  or  pedlar PiraU     ...  67 

Soles,  a  shoemaker,  a  witness  at  the  ezaminadon  of  Dirk  Hat- 

teraick Guy  Mamtering  .  494 

Sofaigraoe  (Master  Nehemiah),  the  Presbyterian  pastor    .    .    .  Peveril  ....  71 

Sowerbrowst  (Mr.),  the  maltster SL  Banan*$  WeU  248 

"SpeaiBof  Spyinghow"  (the  three),  in  Fitzurse^s  troop  .    .    .  Ivanhoe     .    .    .  894 

Spenser KenUworth     .    .  225 

Spittal,  or  Spitfire  (WiU)^  Roger  Wildrake's  serving  boy    .    .  Woodstock     .    .  481 

Spontoon,  CoL  Talbofs  old  confidential  servant Waverley  .    .    .  481 

Sprenger  (Martin  or  Louis),  Annette  YeOchen's  bachelor  ^  .  iinne  </(reisr.  814^  320 
Spmch-sprecher  (the),  or  sayer  of  sayings  to  the  Archduke  of 

Austria TaUtnum    ...  148 

Spor'em  (Dick),  one  of  McGufibg's  men. Guy  Mannering  277 

StancheDs,  the  head  jailor  at  the  Glasgow  tolbooth     .    .    .    .  Rob  Roy    ...  345 

Standish  (Mr.  Justice),  a  magistrate ditto     ...  272 

Stanley  (Frank),  nephew  of  Col.  Talbot Waverley  ...  485 

Stanley,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train KenUwortik      .    .  183 

Staples  (Lawrence),  the  head  jailor  at  KenUworth  castle     .    .       ditto     .    .    .  355 

SUunton  (George),  afterwards  Sir  George H,  qf  JkHd-Loth,  584 

first  as  George,  or  Geordie  Robertson,  a  fislon  ....       ditto     ...  83 

disguised  as  Madge  Wildfire  at  the  riot ditto     ...  79 

the  betrayer  of  Effie  Deans ditto     ...  187 

Staunton  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  his  father,  rector  of  Willingham  .    .       ditto     ...  377 

Steenaon  (Willie),  or  **  Wandering  Willie,"  the  blind  fiddler    .  RedgawUlet    .    .  118 

Steenson  (Maggie),  or  Eppe  Anslie,  his  wife ditto     .    .    .  130 

Steenaon  (Steenie),  the  piper  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale     .    .       ditto      .    .    .  ib. 

Steinemherz-von-Blut-Sacker  (Francis),  the  Scbarf-gerichter    Anne  of  Geier.    .  192 

Steinfeldt  (the  old  Baroness  of),  in  Donoerhugel's  narrative            ditto     .    .    .  162 

Stephen,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Bceuf  s  attendants   .    .  Ivanhoe ....  389 

Stephen  (Count),  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur's  nephew  ....  Quentin  Durward  344 

Stevens,  a  messenger  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex Keniihoorth     .    .  166 

Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the  « Chevalier,"  or  the 

*<  Pretender" Waverley  ...  841 

Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  first  disguised  as  Father 

Bnonaventure RedgamUkt      ZllfALl^ 

Stewart  (Col.)i  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Doune              ...  Waverley  .    .    .  381 

Strauchan  (oldX  Sir  Kenneth's  esquire TaUtman   .      100,186 

Strickalthrow  (Merciful),  in  Cromwell's  tioop Woodstock     .    .  503 

Stnbbe,  the  beadle  at  Willingham H.  of  Mid-Loth, .  878 

Stnbbs  (Miss  Sisly,  or  Cecilia),  a  neighbour  of  the  Waverleys  Waverley  ...  85 
Stunnthal  (MelchiorX  the  Banneret  of  Berne,  one  of  the  Swiss 

deputies AnneofGeter.    .  99 

Sttddlechop  (Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley),  a  gossip  and  nurse  .    .  Nigel     ....  125 
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Snddlecfaop  (BoijamiD),  the  btrbor,  her  apoue Nigd    ....  IS 

SiMMK  (tbe  Earl  <rf)b  ^  Qomd  EUzabethls  conrt,  a  rival  of 

tUEariofLeioeeter'a KmOmrA     .    .  182 

Swaaaton,  a  anaugglflr RtigmmOd    .    .  881 

Sweepdean  (SannderaX  •  Ung'a  maaaenger itol^^Mpy  ...  441 

Swertha,  the  elder  Meitoiin'a  old  honaekeeper Pirate  ....  20 

Sydall (Anthony), the honae-ateward at Oabaldiatone Hall ,    .  RobRojf    .    ,    .  Wi 

Tackit  (Tibb),  the  old  ahepherd'a  wife iToMatery  ...     70 

Taffra(LieutenantXof  H.M.  gnnbrig  ''Search,"  in  love  with 

Jenny  Cazon Amitiqiiary  ...    912 

Talbot  (Colonel),  a  friend  of  Waverley'a Wwmieg  ...    891 

Tallboy  (old),  the  foreater  of  St  Mary'a  eonvent  .  -  .  .  .  McmtuUrif  ...  215 
Tam  o'  Todriuw,  a  hnntaman,  neer  ChaiUe'a-Hope  frrm  .  .  Qwf  Mammarimg  .  231 
Tamaon  (Peg),  an  old  woman  at  Middlemaa  village  ....  Smrgwufa  Damgk,  24 
Tancrad,  Prinoe  of  Otranto,  one  of  the  cmaading  princaa  .  .  Cmmt  Robert .  .  887 
Tatioa  (AchilleaX  the  **  Acolyte^"  or  Follower  of  the  emperor, 

an  officer  in  the  Varangian  gnaid ditto  61,66 

Ternotte,  one  of  Lady  Eveline'k  atfeendanta BetroUnsi    ...    168 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  or  Alberick  of  Morismar, 

an  exiled  nobleman Talimmm   ...     62 

Thereaa  (Slater),  with  Flora  Bfaclvor  at  Gailiale WcmrUg  ...    646 

Thiebaalt,  a  Proven^,  one  of  Arthnr'a  eaoort  to  Aix  .  .  .  Aima  i^Gtitr.  .  886 
Thomaa  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomaa  of  Erdldomi,  an  andent  Scot- 

tiah  bard  .  * CaOU  Jkmgmrm    246 

Thoreaby  (Broad),  in  Fitzur8e*8  troop Ivanhoe ....    886 

Thomhaugh  (Colonel^  in  Cromwell'a  troop Wooditock      .    .    101 

Thornton  (Captain),  an  Eogliah  officer i2o6  Ay .    .    880, 896 

Thoulouae  (Raymond,  Count  of),  one  of  the  croaadiDg  piinoea   Count  Robert  .    .  170 

Thwacker  Qaarter-maater),  in  the  dragoona Redgmmtiet    .    .    864 

Tider  (Robin),  a  aervant  of  the  Earl  of  Leiceater KemkoorA     .    .    499 

Timothy,  the  old  oatler  at  John  Menga^  inn AfmeofGeier,    .    272 

Timma  (Corporal)^  in  Waverley'a  regiment TToperfey  .    .  878;  416 

Tinto  (IHck),  the  painter 8t,  Romm't  W.    18, 89 

Tinto  (Dick),  the  painter,  in  the  introduction  of  the  atoiy   .    .  Bride  <ifLam.    .     18 

Tippoo  Saib  (Prince),  son  of  Hyder  AH Surgeon's  Vaegk.    170 

Tirlaneck  (Johnnie),  the  beadle  at  Old  St  Bonana      .    .    .    .  iSX.  Rtman\  W,  261, 270 

Toby,  the  waiter  at  the  Spa  hotel diUo      ...     48 

Toiaon  d*or,  the  Bnrgundian  herald Quemtm  Durward   144 

Toiaon  d'or,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy*a  herald AmeofGeier,    .    889 

Tomahourich  (Muhme  Janet  of)>  an  old  aybil,  Robin  Oig'a 

aunt Two  Droeer$  .    .    867 

Tomkina  (Joeeph),  Cromwell'B  emiaaary Woodttock .    .    .     41 

formerly  Philip  Hazeldine ditto     ...    424 

aliat  <<  Heater  Fibbet,"  CoL  Deaborough'a  aeon* 

tary ditto     ...    177 

Topham  (Maater  Charles),  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  .    .  Peeenl ....    811 

TorTe  (George),  the  provoat  of  Orkney PinUe  .    .      426^456 

Tormot,  Torquil  of  the  Oak*a  youngeat  aon Fair  Jf.  ofPtHh .  489 

*«TorquUoftheOak,"  EachioMaclan'afoater-fiUher     .    .    .       ditto     ...    86! 
Toahach  Beg,  at  the  combat ditto     ...    476 
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Touchwood  (Mr.  Peregrine  SerogieX  the  traTeU«r»  a  rdatioii 

oftheMowhimys St.  Bonan'tW.  179, 453 

Toogh  (Mr.),  an  old  barriater JRedgamakt    .    •  193 

Touthope  (Mr.  Clerk^  a  Scotch  attorney Hob  Bojf    ...  271 

Town  Clerk  (the),  of  Fairport Antiquary.    .    ,  168 

Toxartaa»  a  Scythian  soldier,  killed  by  the  Connteas  Brenhilda  Comi  Robert .    .  190 

T^Bcy,  in  the  Earl  of  Sneeex's  train Kmdko<yrih     .    .  188 

Tramp  (GafferX  a  peasant  at  the  execution  of  old  Meg  Mv- 

dockaon H.  o/Mid^Loik.  472 

Tr^>boia,  the  old  miser  at  Alsatia Nigd    ....  266 

Tkapbois  (Martha),  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Bichie 

MonipUes diUo     .     266^822 

Tresham  (Richard),  Ridiaid  Middlemas Surgeon't  DoMgh.  126 

Tresham  (Mr.),  Mr.  Osbaldistone  senior's  partner Roh  Roy    ...  256 

TVcasQian  (Edmnnd),  to  whom  Amy  Bobeart  was  betrothed    ,  Kemkoorih     .    .  18 

Tristaremofthehoepital Ameo/Geier.    .  93 

Troil  (Magnns),  the  old  Udaller  of  Zetland Piraie  ....  11 

IVoil  (Minna),  his  eldest  daughter,  in  love  with  the  pirate  .  .  ditto  ...  31 
IMl  (Brenda),  her  sister,  afterwards  married  to  Mordannt 

Mertonn ditto      .    .    .  i&. 

Trois  Echelles^  an  executioner Qtaentin  Durward  101 

IVoia  Echelles Anneo/Geier.    .  193 

Tetter  (Nelly),  the  fishwoman  near  SU  Ronan's  old  town  .  .  Si,  Ronan'$  Well .  39 
TVombuU  (Mr.  Thomas)^  or  Tom  Turnpenny,  the  canting 

smuggler RedgaumtUi    .    .  327 

Tndc  (Friar),  the  holy  clerk  of  Copmanhurst Ivanhoe     .    .    .  185 

TuBstall  (Frank),  one  of  David  Bamsay's  apprentices    .    .    .Nigel     ....  32 

Tumbnll  (Michael),  the  DougUs*  huntsman Cattle  Jkmgerotu  269 

T&mpenny  (Mr.)»  the  banker  at  Marchtborn St.  Roman's  W,13S,17S 

Tumtippit  (old  Lord),  one  of  the  privy  council Bride  of  Lam,     .  74 

Twigtythe  (Bev.  Mr.),  the  clergyman  at  Farmer  Williams's     .  Waverleg  .    .    .  480 

Tyn  (Archbishop  oQ,  with  the  crusaders TaUuum   .    .    .  108 

I^e^  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish  guard Queniin  Durtoard  108 

lyrie  (the  Bev.  Mr.  Michael),  minister  of  Glenorqnhy  .  .  .  Highland  Widow  632 
Tyrrel,  or  Martigny  (Frank),  in  lore  with  Clara  Mowbray,  son 

of  the  late  £ari  of  Btherington,  and  his  wife  La  Comtesse 

de  Martigny ift.  ie.'«  IF.  22,  311,  816 

Ulrica,  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of  Torqoilstone,  or  the  old 

dame  Urfried,  at  the  castle Ivanhoe  268,  288 

Una,  one  of  Flora  Maclvor's  attendants Waim^eg  ...  216 

Unreason  (the  abbot  of),  or  Father  Howl^laa^  one  of  the 

masques  at  Kennaquhair . Abbot    ....  143 

Unie  (Sir  John)^  a  military  leader Leg.  ofJUfontroee  369 

Ursd,  the  imprisoned  rival  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  ....  ComU  Robert .  .  237 
Ursula  (Sister),  a  name  assumed  by  the  Lady  Margaret  de 

Hautlieu Cagtle  Dangerome  327 

Yalksck  (Sir  Aymer  de),  Sir  John  de  Walton's  lieutenant     .  CatUe  Dangerom  224 

Yaabeest  Brown  (Captain),  aSat  Harry  Bertram Gug  Mannering  .  181 

Vanda,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  with  the  red  band Betrothed.    ,    .  178 

Vanwelt  (Jan),  Bose  Flammock's  supposed  suitor ditto     ...  88 
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Varney  (Richard,  aftonrards  Sir  Richard),  the  Earl  of  Leicea- 

Uo^B  maater  of  the  hone KmUworik     .    .  53 

Yehmique  Tribunal  (the),  the  Secret  Tribuoal,  or  court  of  the 

Holy  Velune AnmeqfGmer.    .  295 

VeOchen  (Annette),  Anne  of  (3eientein's  attendant     ....       tUUo     .    .    .  a06 

Vere  (Sir  Arthur  de),  eon  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford diUo     ...  850 

tint  aa  Arthur  Philipeon ditto      ...  17 

Vera  (Bfr.  Richard),  the  Laird  of  EUieelaw,  a  Jacobite  oonapi^ 

rator Bladk  Dwarf     .  100 

Vere  (Miss  Isabella),  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  young 

Eamsdiff diUo      ...  49 

Vernon  (Diana),  niece  to  Sir  Hildebrand  Oabaldistone  .  .  .  Rob  R09  .  117, 522 
Vernon  (Sir  Frederick),  her  father,  first  disguised  as  Father 

Vanghan ditto      .    .    .  286 

called  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp    .    .       ditto     ...  498 

a  political  intriguer ditto     ...  506 

Vexhelia,  the  wife  of  Osmond,  the  old  Varangian  guard  .  .  ComU  Robert  .  .  857 
Vincent  (Jenkin),  or  '*  Jin  Vin,*  one  of  old  Ramsay's  appren- 
tices, in  love  with  Hargaret  Ramsay Nigd    ....  31 

Violante,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  .  .  .  ComU  Robert  72 
Vipont  (Sir  Ralph  de),  a  knight  of  St  John,  one  of  the  knights 

challengen  leamkoo       .    .  98^  106 

Vorst  (Peterkfai),  the  sleeping  sentinel  at  the  Castle  ....  Betrothed  ...  96 

Wabstbr  (Michael),  a  citizen  of  Perth F.  Maid  of  Perth  ^9d 

Wakefield  (Harry),  the  English  drover,  killed  by  Robin  Oig  Two  Drovert  .    .    870 

Wakeman  (Sir  George),  the  queen^s  physician Peveril  ....    404 

Wallace  Inn  (Laodlord  of  the) Black  Dwarf,    .     16 

Waldeck  (Martin),  the  miner,  the  subject  of  an  introduced  story  Antiquary  ...  186 
Waldstetten  (the  Countess  of),  a  relative  of  the  baron  of  Am- 

heim AnneofGeier,    .    159 

Walkinshaw  (Miss),  the  Pretender's  mistress Redgamtlet     890, 475 

Wallenrode  (the  Earl  of),  a  Hungarian  noble,  a  crusader     .    .  TaUenum   ...    158 

Walsingham  (Lord),  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court Kauboorth     .    .    491 

Waltheof  (Father),  a  grey  friar,  confessor  of  the  Duchess  of 

Rotiisay Fair  M.  qf  Perth    428 

Waltheoff,  (the  Abbot),  of  St  Withold's  convent /vonAoe      ...    202 

Walton  (Sir  John  de),  governor  of  Douglas  castie      ....  Cattk  Dangerom    258 
Wamba,  "the  son  of  Witiess,*  the  jester  at  Rotherwood     .    .  leanhoe.    ...     29 

Warden  (tiie  English) Abbot    .    .         .497 

Warden  (Henry),  the  Protestant  chaplain  at  Avenel  castie  ditto     ...     18 

Warden  (HenryX  ^0  Protestant  preacher Monastery ...    288 

a/tof  Henry  Wellwood ditto     ...    893 

Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  Oabaldistone  Hall  .....  iSod  Roy     ...   504 
Wardlaw  (Henry  of),  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews       .    .    .    .  F.M,  of  Perth  lib,  8Sb 

Wardour  (Sir  Arthur),  of  Knockwinnock  castle Antiquary  ...     52 

Wardour  (Isabella),  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Lord 

Geraldin ditto     .    .  57,478 

Wardour  (Capt  Reginald),  her  brother ditto     ...    478 

Wardour  (Sir  Richard),  or  «  Richard  with  the  Red  Hand,"  an 

ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur ditto     ...   446 

Watiuns  (WiUiam),  the  Prince  of  Scotiand's  English  attendant  Fair  M.  qf  Perth   258 
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W«T«1fly  (G^>t  Edward) Waoeri^    ...  65 

Wmrwley  (Mr.  Richard),  his  ikther ditto     .    .    .  i&. 

Wcvvrley  (Sir  ETwardX  Edward's  mude diito     •    .    .  «5. 

Wareriey  (Mistress  Badid),  Sir  ETeraid's  sister ditto     ...  71 

Wayla&d  (LannoelotX  or  Wayland  Smith  the  fiurrier  in  the 

Tale  of  WhitehorM Kemlworth     .    .  185 

afterwards  disguised  as  the  pedlar  at  Cmnnor  Place       ditto     ...  260 

Weatherport  ((}aptainX  a  saTal  officer Ptrate   .    .     49S,  507 

*Weir*  (M^rX  Sir  Kobort  Bedganntlet's  ikTonrite  babooD, 

in  Wandering  Willie's  tale Jtech/amtlet    .    .  182 

Wetboal  (Stephen),  or  Stephen  Steelheart,  in  Fltznrse's  troop  Ivtmkoe  ...  395 
Wetxweiler  (Tid),  or  *<  Le  Glorienz,"  the  Dnke  of  Bnrgundy's 

oonrt  jester QueiUin  Durtoard  888 

Whackbaim  (Mr.),  the  schoohnaster  at  libberton J7.  qfAiid^Loth.  819 

WhaUej  (Richard),  the  regicide,  in  the  introduced  story     .    .  Poveril  ....  228 

Whitaker  (RichardX  Sir  GeoflBrey  Pereril's  old  steward  .  .  .  ditto  ....  89 
Whiteeroft  (John),  the  innkeeper  and  miller  at  Altrinc^iam     .       ditto           816,822 

Whitecroft  (Dame),  his  pretty  wife ditto     ...  817 

"Whistler  *  (the),  the  yonng  outlaw  who  shot  his  fiither,  Sir 

Geoi^  Staanton ff»  qf  Mid-Loth. .  605 

Wierer  the  preacher,  an  old  oonspirator Peverii  .    .     610,  661 

Wild  Wenlock,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hngo  de  Lacy,  besieged  by 

insnigents «  Betrothed,    .  291  801 

WildUood,  •*yonng  Dick  WOdblood  of  the  Vsle,"  afriend  of 

Sir  Geoffley  Pereril's PeverU  .  84 

Wndfire  (Madge),  the  mad  woman B.  of  Mid-Loth,  .  200 

Wildrake  (Roger),  a  dissipated  Royalist »    .  Woodetoch,    .    .  98 

Wilkinson  (JamesX  Mr.  Fairfbrd's  serrant Redffomiiet    ,    .  28 

Wm-o'-tbe-Flat,  one  of  the  hontsmen  near  Charlie*s-Hope  turn  Qwf  Mamuring  .  221 

William,  King  of  Scotland TaUtnum   ...  848 

William,  a  serving  lad  at  Amheim  castle AtmeofGeier.    ,  818 

Williams  (Ned),  Gfeely  Jopson's  sweetheart      Waverky  ...  476 

WQliams  (Farmer)^  his  father ditto     ...  478 

Willie^  Andrew  Sknriiewhitter's  derk Nigel     ....  491 

Willieson  (WHliam),  a  brig-owner,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 

raton • Black  Dwarf ,    ,  121 

Wmoaghby  (Lord),  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  (}omrC KenUworth      ,    .  280 

WHmot  (Lord),  or  the  Earl  of  Rochester Woodttock,     851,528 

MTilsa,  Dame  Ursley  Soddlechop's  mulatto  gixl Nigel    ....  127 

WDaon  (Alison),  the  old  housekeeper  at  Milnwood  ....  Old  Mortality  .  56 
WHaon  (Andrew),  the  criminal  who  was  hnng^  (3eordie  Robert- 
son's oonuade B,  of  Mid-Loth,  82 

Wilson  (Christie)^  in  the  introduction  of  the  story Black  Dwarf ,    .  18 

WHson  (John)  GoL  Mannering's  groom Guy  Maimering  ,  90 

WilKm  (Bob),  Sir  William  Aahton's  groom Bride  of  Lam,    ,  206 

Win-tfae-fight  (Master  Joachim),  Major  Bridgenorth's  attorney  Ptfoera  .    ...  189 

Winchester  (the  Bishop  of) Nigel    ....  479 

Windsor  (the  Rer.  Mr.),  a  friend  of  Master  Geoiige  Heriot .    .   ditto  .115 

VHng-the-wind  (Michael),  a  servant  at  Holyrood  palace,  a 

friend  of  Adam  Woodoodc Abbot    ....  204 

Wingate  (Master  Jasper),  the  steward  at  Ayenel  castle  .    .    .    ditto    ....  44 

Wingfldd,  the  father  dresser,  a  dtisen  of  Perth Fair  M.  (f  Perth  282 

14 
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Wingfield  (AmbitMeX  employed  at  OBbaldistone  HaU     .    .    . 

Wingfield  (Lande) 

Wmklebrand  (Louis),  De  Bracy's  lieatenant 

Winnie  (AnnieX  an  old  sybil  at  old  Alice  Gray's  death  .    .    . 

Winter,  General  Witheriiigton's  head  servant 

Winterblossom  (Ifr.  Philip),  **  the  man  of  taste,"  at  the  Spa  . 
Wisheart  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  the  Eail  of  Montrose's  rhaplain  .  . 
Witherington  (General),  alku  Richard  Tresham,  first  as  Mr. 

Matthew  Bfiddlemas 

Witherington  (Mrs.  General),  his  wife^  aUas  Mrs.  Middlemas, 

formerly  Zilia  de  Mon^ada 

Wittenbold,  a  Dutch  commandant  in  the  king^  service  .    .    . 

Woodcock  (Adam),  the  fUconer  at  Avenel  castle 

afterwards  the  "  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  at  the  revels 

Woodstall  (Henry),  in  Khig  Richard's  gnard 

Woodstock  (the  Mayor  of) 

Woodville  (Lord),  a  friend  of  General  Browne  ...... 

Wylie  (Andrew),  Bailie  ISiool  Jarvie's  fiormer  cleric    .... 

Wyvil  (William  de),  a  steward  of  the  field  at  the  tonmament 


Tkixowlbt  (Mr.  Triptolemns),  the  experimental  agriculturist  Pirate  .    . 

Tellowlcy  (old  Jasper),  his  fiUher ditto 

Tellowley  (Mistress  Baby,  or  Barbara),  his  sister  and  house- 
keeper         ditto 

Toglan  (Zacbarias),  the  old  Jew  chemist  in  London  .        ,    .  KenUteorth 

Tolande  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  King  Ren6 AnneqfGeier. 

York  (James,  Duke  of),  brother  of  King  Charles  the  Second  Wboditock 
York  (James,  Duke  o(),  brother  of  King  Charles  the  Second  PeoerU  .    . 
York  (Geofi^,  Archbishop  ol),  one  of  the  high  justiciaries  of 

England  in  King  Richard's  absence TaUgman    . 

Zbdbkiah,  one  of  General  Harrison's  servants Woodttodt 

Zimmerman  (Adam),  the  old  burgher  of  Soleure,  one  of  the 

Swiss  deputies    ...•••» AimoqfOomr, 

Zohauk,  the  Nubian  slave,  a  disgnise  assumed  by  Sir  Kenneth  TaHomtm   . 

Zosimus,  the  patriardi  of  the  Greek  Church Count  Robert 

Zullcbium  (the  enchanted  Princess  of)^  in  the  introduced  story       ditto 


Rob  Roy     ... 

506 

ditto     .     .    . 

ib. 

XVBMpk/v  •       •       •       » 

888 

Bride  of  Lam.     . 

166 

Suirffeon*s  Dat^ 

100 

8t,  Roman'e  WeU 

44 

Ijcg.  ofMoniroee 

400 

Satgeom^e  Damgh, 

34 

ditto     .    .    . 

ib. 

(Hd  MoriaSty     . 

446 

Abbot     .... 

48 

ditto      .    .    . 

148 

TaUsnum    .    .    . 

250 

Woodstock,    .    . 

43 

TVip.  Chamber     . 

436 

RobRoy     ... 

345 

Jvanhoe.    .    .  H  Hfi 

.  43 

.  47 

.  ib 

.  178 

.  355 

.  530 

.  628 

.  247 

.  217 
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of  WUton Rob  Bo^    ...  172 

Abbot  of  Unreaaoo Abbot    ....  148 

Abercromby,  of  Tullibody Waverleg  ...  176 

Abeifbi],  cladum  of Bob  Bojf    ...  899 

Adyocates,  £umlty  of Bride  of  Lam,    .  18i 

"Affiur  of  1715,*->'*  Another  opportunity  " BedgamUki    .    .  810 

<'Afikirofl745*' diUo     ...  182 

Ahriman,  hymn  to Tdiiimcm  ...  48 

Alarm  of  inTtabn AMtigtutiy           .  467 

Amhant^  Nicholas Waverkg  ...  99 

Andenaon  of  Whitbnrgh diUo     .         .  887 

Andrea  de  Femurs ditto     .    .    .  408 

Annesley  (James)^  life  of ,    .  Chigf  Mcumering  .  28 

Ancient  hospitality Bride  of  Lam.     .  168 

Apparition  to  Mrs.  G Bedgauntlet    .    .  148 

Apparitions,  Defoe's  history  of Old  MortaUty     .  417 

Appeal  to  Parliament Bride  of  Lam,    .  184 

Arboricultore .  J7.  of  Mid-Loth,  95 

Aigyle  (JohnX  Duke  of,  (1786) ditto      ...  292 

Arlington  (BeDnet),  Earl  of PeverU .    .    ,    ,  4ai 

Armour,  SCk ditto     ...  487 

Arnaults,  or  Albanese St.  Bonan'e  WeU  247 

Aimamiinff,  employment  of,  in  England PeverU  ....  424 

Assises  de  Jerusalem Tfdiaman   .    .    .  188 

ATenel  Castle Monattery ,    .    .  296 

-,  Julian ditto     .    .    .  816 

Bahr^Geist,  apparition  of  the Betivthed  ...  164 

Balfour  (JohnX  of  Kin]och,(Burley) OldMortaUty      .  477 

Balmawhapple,  Laird  of Waotrley  .    .    .  394 

Balue,  the  Cardinal Qum.I>ur,       168,406 

Bannatyne  Club High,  Widow  .    .  423 

Bargally,  anecdote  of  the  Laird  of (hty  Mannering  .  20 

Bargany,  Lairds  of Ivanhoe     .    .    .  240 

Bell-tolling  to  church  in  Scotland Heart  of  Mid-Loth.  b2S 

Berserkars Pirate   ....  23 

Beyis,  the  hound Woodttoch      .    .  684 

"Bibles  and  bottles  of  ale*' BrideofLam.     .  168 

Bkker  of  St  Magnus Pirate  ....  867 

Birds  of  prey ditto     ....  418 
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Black  Chantflr,  the FtarM,  of  Perth  488 

Mafl Waoerley  ...  165 

Watch,  the High,  Widow.     .  470 

Blood,  Colonel Peveril ....  578 

,  NarratlTe  of ditto     ...  551 

,  Hiitory  of dUlo     ...  678 

Bloody  Sykes,  Dooglasdale Castle  Damgenm  880 

Bohemians,  or  Gipaiee QitmUm  Dmnoard  111 

,  religion  of  the diiU>     ...  287 

Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch ComU  Robori .    .  80 

Bolton,  Stawmrth Mona»Urff      .    .  65 

Book  of  Common  Prajrer,  vindication  of  the Woodttock     .    .  45 

Borderers,  good  faith  of  the MonaaUry      .    .  419 

« Borrowing  days* Heart  of  Mid-LolkdU 

Bothwell  Bridge,  royal  army  at OldMortaUig     .  8tt 

,  Sergeant ditlo     ...  48 

Bourne  (GeordyX  a  profligate Momattefy ...  817 

Brandanes(the),ofBate Fair  If.  of  Perth  184 

Brown  Square,  Edinbnig^h JUt^fomUlet    .    .  88 
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"Dark  Gray  Han'* Abbot    ....  860 
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Defoe's  history  of  apparitions Old  MortaHtg     ,  417 
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Durham  Gariand,  the Gti^  Mammnmg  .  84 
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Fsmilists,  the Woodttock      .    .  418 
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«  Feckless  Fanny" H.  of  Mid-Loth,.  478 

Field-pieee  in  the  Highland  army Waeerl^  ...  874 

Fire,  ordeal  I7 Fair  If.  <if  Perth  819 

Fisherwomen,  Scottish Antiqumy  ...  286 

Foppery  of  the  sixteenth  century. Monatterg ...  847 

Fordon,  Tranelation  of Fair  M.  <if  Perth  6 

Forest  Laws lotmhoe     ...  82 

Fortune-telling  rhymes Piraie  ....  278 

Foster,  Anthony Keniboorth     .    .  42 

French  oooker>' Nigel     ....  194 

FuUer*8  r«nU Peveril .    ,    .    .  626 
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Galflee.  of  a  Catliolic  cathedral , Fair  M.  of  Perth  127 
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George  IV.,  visit  to  Scotland Fair  M,  of  Perth  8 
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Glim,Ainie Fair  M,  qf  Perth  55 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondabory,  fiineral  aoene  of Peveril .    .    .    .  844 

GordoD,  Franda,  death  of E.  of  Mid-Loth,  608 

Goes-hawk Abbot    ....  103 
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^hia  charger ditto     ...  198 
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CMeraon,  Sir  Robert,  of  Lagg RedgamUkt    .    .  148 

Groaning  malt^  the G^  Matmering  .  54 

Gneldrea,  Doke  of Quentin,  Dwrward  67 

HacKnoH,  David  of  RathiUet Old  Mortality    49,377 

Hagenbach,  Sir  Archibald  de AmeqfOtier.    .  281 

Handfiwting,  in  wedlock .  Momuterg ,    .    .  812 

Hangman,  or  Lockman  . H.  ofMid^Loth,  169 

Harlaw,  battle  of Antiqwmf  ...  418 

Haunted  lalea PUraie   ....  288 

Hasleaide  Flace^  Donglaadale CatUe  Demgerove  920 

Hedge  Prieata Ivanhoe,    ...  884 

Henry  Wynd Bob  Rog     ...  354 

Herald,  diagniaed Qtfaa^  Dunoard  479 

Heriot,  George Nigel    ....  53 

Highland  diadpUne Waieerleg  ...  199 
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laiid  and  porae Old  MortaHtg     .  107 
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mgfalanders,  fidelity  of  the High.  Widow,    ,  528 
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A. 

A',  off. 
Am,  aw,  awe. 
Ableeze,  UatAng. 
Aboon,  abnne,  above, 

AS,  of. 

Aft  bandB,  hands  off. 

Aton,  be/ore. 

AttfOjl. 

Aften,  often, 

Afkeriiend,  aftenoarde. 

Abint,  behind, 

Agee,  ajee,  awry;  off  Ihe  right  line;  ob- 

liauely;  wrong, 
ASktoDAy  perkapt. 
Aid,  own. 
Allies,  tanaeyonce. 
AiDfldlB,  own  tehee. 
Air,  ear,  early. 
Aim,  trofi. 
Axti,  to  dhtcL 
Airts,  pointe  of  ihe  compass. 
Aits,  oats ;  ait-meal,  oat-me€U. 
Aiver,  aver,  a  work-horse, 
Aiee,  awry. 
Alane,  cdone, 
A-low,  ajire ;  in  aflame. 
Altonn,  old  town, 
Amaist,  aknoH. 
Ambry,  amniTi  almeiy,  close  cvgpboardfor 

keying  cola  victuals,  bread,  ^c, 
Aik,%f, 

Ajkea-^ematd,  of  set  purpose ;  sole  errand, 
Ajient,  opp<mte ;  respecting. 
Aneadi,  enough. 
Ant^nup,  antentqttial  fornication  between 

persons  u^  <xre  afterwards  married  to 

each  other. 
ArchUowe  (of  unknown  derivaUon),  a  peace 

offtrvng, 
AxK^  meid-ark ;  a  large  chest  for  holding 

meat. 
Aries,  eamest-mon^, 
Arriage  and  carriage,  plough   and  cart 

service. 
Abb,  ashes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilize,  acquit, 
Aocbt,  anght,  to  possess   or   belong   to. 

**Whae'8  angbt  it?"  to  whom  does  it 

belong? 
Aughtf  poaession;  property.      **In  ane*8 

aiigbtr  in  one's  heepmg. 


Atweel,  /  wot  weU, 

Auld,  old. 

Aald-farran,  sagacious. 

Aold-warM,  old-fashioned;  antique.  Anld- 

warld  stories,  ancient  stories. 
Aver,  work-horse. 
Aweel,  well. 
Awes,  owes, 
Awmous,  alms. 
Awmry,  v.  Ambry. 
Awn,  otom^. 

Awsome^  awftd;  terrible. 
Az,  ask, 

B. 

Ba*,  hand  ball, 

Bab,  bunch;  tassell, 

BaclE,    backet,   coal-scuitle.      Ass-backet, 

ashe-scuttk.   Adj.  mackle-backit»  brocui- 

baeked. 
Baff,  6^010 ;  bang ;  heavy  thump. 
Bavganet,  bayonet. 
Balk,  beck ;  curtsey ;  reverence. 
Bailie,  alderman  or  magistrate. 
Bairns,  children. 
Baith,  both, 
Baittle,  rich  ptuture, 
grass  grand,  rich  close^^ropped  sheep 

pasture. 
Ballant,  baUad, 
Baldrick,  ^trcfla. 
Ban,  curse. 
Band,  bond. 
Banes,  bones. 
Bang,  spring ;  a  bound, 
Bannet,  bonnet. 
Bannock,  ./2a<  round  cake. 
Bannock-fluke,  turbot. 
Bangster,   a   violent  fellow   who   carries 

everything  before  him. 
Bargaming,  diqntting;  battling. 
Barken,  encrust. 
Barkit,  tanned. 
Barla  fummU,  barley,  an  exclamation  for  a 

truce  by  one  who  has  fallen  down  in 

wrestling  or  vlay,  **  By  our  Lady,  upset  I 

J  am  down!* 
Barley,  barly  (fh}m  parley)  a  cry  among 

boys  at  thw'  violent  games,  for  a  truce. 
Barm,  veast. 

Bams-breakinff,  idle  frolic. 
Barrace,  boww;  lists  for  combatants. 
Barrow-tram,  shaft  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
Bartizan  (in  fortificationX  battlement. 
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BattB,ftolCf. 

Bftudrons,  jNMf ;  a  eat, 

BaukB,  uneultivaiedplaeet  heiweeH  ridg§t  qf 

land. 
Bauld,  hold,  also  ftoUL 
Bawbee,  ha^fpenmf. 
Bawbee  rows,  kaypeimjf  roUs. 
Bawflon-faoed,  ktmng  a  tpkUe  oblong  spot 

on  the  face. 
Baxter,  oaher. 

Be,  *'  let  be,**  let  alone;  not  to  mention. 
Beal,  biel  (Gael)  mouth,  opening ;  also  iugh- 

pwraie. 
Bean,  bien,  bein,  weU  to  do;  con^ortable 

and  well  provided. 
Bear,  barley  that  hae  mare  than  two  rows  of 

grain  in  the  ear. 
Bedesman,  one  thai  pnj^/or,  or  to ;  a  poor 

pensioner, 
Bedral,  a  beadle ;  also  bed-rid. 
Bcfltunmed,  pcdavered ;  pattered. 
Begrutten,  exhaauted  mth  weqnng, 
Bepink,  begoke.  tridb. 
Beild,  bield,  sheaer. 
Bein,  wealthg;  weUprovided, 
Belike,  perno^. 

Beliye,  belyve,  by  and  by ;  epeedUy. 
Bell-the-cat,  to  contend  with,  eepeciaUy  of 

9uperior  rank  or  power;  to  km  gtrong 

meaeuree  regardUes  of  coneequencea. 
Bell-wavering,  wandermg. 
Ben  (be-in),  the  inner  apartment.     "  To 

bring  far  ben,"  to  treat  with  great  retpect 

and  Ikomittdity, 
Bend-leatner,  thick  aole-lecUher. 
Benison,  blestitu. 
Bent,  a  kind  of  grata ;  metaphorically,  the 

hill ;  the  moor,    **  Ta'en  the  bent,"  taken 

thejUld;  rvnaxoay. 
Bicker^  wooden  veaael  made  by  a  cooper  for 

holdwg  Uquor,  broae,  &c 
Bide,  atay ;  endure ;  reside.       ^  Bide  a 

blink,**  atay  a  moment. 
Biding,  abiding,  waiting ;  residing. 
Bield,  V.  Beili 
Bien,  v.  Bein. 

Big,  bmld;  also,  great,  large. 
Bigging,  building. 
Biggit,  built. 
Biggonets,  Knm  caps  of  the  faahion  worn 

Zy  the  Beguine  auterhood. 
Bike,  bvke,  bink,  wild  beea'  nest. 
Billy   (the   infantine     pronundatioii     of 

brither),  brother. 
Bind  (in  drinking),  as  much  lienor  aa  one 

can  carry  wider  his  band  or  girdle.  "  Tm 

at  my  bind,"  Pve  got  my  full  measure. 
Bink,  ftencA;  bank;  acclivity. 
Binn,  bing,  heap  qfunthraaned  com. 
Binna,  be  not. 
Birkie,   a  chikTa  game  at  carda;  also  a 

Uvely  youi^  fellow. 
Birling,  drinxing;  administering  liauor; 

also  making  a  grumbling  noise  ulee  an 

old-fashioned  apimdng-wheel  or   hand- 
mill  in  motion. 
Birly-man,  the  petty  officer  of  a  burgh  of 

barony. 


Bim,  bmden.  **  Skm  and  birn,*  full  ac- 
count qf  a  aheep,  by  bringing  the  skin 
with  the  tar  mark,  <md  the  head  with  the 
brand  on  the  noae;  the  vMe  of  anything. 

Birr,  noiae ;  vehemence ;  athnulate. 

Birse,  briatles.  **  Set  up  his  birae,"  roused 
him  to  his  mettle ;  put  him  m  a  towering 
passion. 

Bit  (used  as  a  diminutlTe).  "  Bit  barn,** 
small  rivulet    <*  Bit  lassock,"  little  girl. 

Bit,  small  space;  spot.  <*  Blithe  bit,** 
pleasant  spot. 

Bite,  a  bit.  «*Bite  of  bread,"  a  mouihfid 
of  bread. 

Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat  for  beating  qf 

Bittock,  little  bit;  a  short  distance.  (Ock 
is  used  as  a  diminatiTe,  as  in  lassock  for 
lass). 

Blackaviced,  dark-complexioned. 

Black-fishers^  jNNKAers  who  kill  sabnon  in 
close-time. 

Blackit,  blackened. 

Black-mail,  aecurity-mon^  paid  tofree- 
bootera. 

Black-nebs,  democrala;  factious,  cUscon^ 
tented  revUers. 

Blasting,  puffing  and  blowing;  also  boasting. 

Blate,  bashful;  modest. 

Blawart,  blaewort,  Uaebottle,  bloewort* 
centaurea  cuanus. 

Blaw-in-my-lug,  boast  w  mine  ear;  flat" 
terer,  parante. 

Blawing  in  one's  lug,  flattering;  using 
drctmlocution. 

Blearing  your  ee,  blinding  you  with  flattery. 

Bleeze,  oMwe. 

Blether,  bladder. 

Blethers,  babbling;  foolish  talk. 

Blink,  glance  qf  the  eye; gHmpse ;  a  twink- 
ling. 

Blithe,  glad;  pleasant. 

Blood-wite,  con^^ensation,  or  flne  for  blood- 
shed. 

Bloid,  blood. 

Blunker,  bungler;  one  that  spoils  every- 
thing he  meddles  with. 

Boast,  ttdking  to  intimidate. 

Bob,  dance ;  fq>  and  down. 

Bodach,  old  man ;  bug-a-boo. 

Bode,  wh€U  is  bidden ;  offer. 

Boddle,  a  copper  coin,  value  the  sixth  pmrt 
of  an  Engttsh  penny,  equal  to  two  doits, 
or  Scottish  pennies. 

BoglWy,  full  of  goblins. 

Bosiea,  goblins ;  bugbears;  scarecrows. 

Bofo,  boal,  a  locker  in  the  wall  qfa  cottage, 
for  keeping  books,  ^.  "  Window-bole," 
a  winaow  with  blinds  of  wood,  with  one 
small  pane  qf  glass  in  the  middle,  instead 
of  casement. 

Bolt,  arrow, 

Bonnallv,  bonnaOe,  a  parting  cup  with  a 
friena,  in  earnest  of  wishing  him  a 
prosperous  ioumey. 

Bonnie  wawlies,  toys,  trinkets.  Wanlie 
(a  daisy)  is  ammonly  used  flgurativefy 
to  express  what  is  beauti/uL 
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Booty  boity  a  bakmee  of  vakte  m  barter. 

"Into  the  hoQtf" ffipen  into  [imUad  o/\ 

ikeboot. 
Booth,  jAop. 
Bordel,  brotheL 

Boirell-looDBy  low  rtutic  rogues. 
BorrowiDg-dAjs,  ike   three  latt   dags  of 

March,  0J3. 

"Mftreh  borrowed  firae  Aprile^ 
Three  dajt,  an*  thej  were  ill ; 
The  firat  o'  them  waa  wind  and  weet. 
The  second  o*  them  was  snaw  an*  sleet. 
The  third  o*  them  was  sic  a  freeze^ 
That  the  birds'  legs  stack  to  the  trees.** 
See  Note,  Heart  qf  AUcU-Lothian. 

Boss,  Aofliow. 

Bonnet-laird,  emaU  proprietor  ojfhnd. 

Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty;   beautijktl ;   also 

etrona;  worthy;  tyaprotfed. 
Bothj,  Atrf;  hoveL 
Bonking,  bucking. 
Bonl  o*  a  pint  stonpi  handle  of  a  two^quart 

pot. 
Bonntith,  the  bounty  given  in  addition  to 

at^mlated  wages. 
Bmad^Jeer;  mock. 
Booracks,  bourachs,  confusedheaps ;  miwr- 

able  huts;  also  small  enclosures. 
Bonrtree-bush,  elder-bush. 
Bow,  bo/ly  or  dry  measure,  eontcuning  the 

sixteenth  part  of  a  chalder. 
Bowies,  casks  unth  the  head  taken  out; 

ttAs;  mUk^paUs. 
Bowk,6«ift;  body. 
Bracken,  fern. 
Brae,  rising  ground. 
Braid,  broad, 
Brander,  gridiron, 
Brandered,  grilled;  broiled, 
Brank-new,  bran-new,  aphrase  equivalent 

to  "  speck  and  man  ;*  quite  new. 
Brash,  transient  jU  qf  sickness, 
Brattach,  standard;  literally,  cloth. 
Braw,  brave;  Jme. 
Brawly,  bravelp ;  findy. 
firawA,  braveries ;  finery. 
Breaski^  briskit,  uie  breast. 
Brecham,  working  horses  collar, 
Breckan^fem. 

BnekB^  breeches.  *<  Breekless^"  &reecA/<ftf . 
Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 
Brick]e,  brittle ;  tiekUsh, 
Brig,  bridge, 
Brither,  brother. 
Broach,  broche,  ^nL 
Brooch,  breast-pm, 
Brochan,  gruel. 
Breering,  coming  through  the  ground,  as 

young  com,  &c. 
Brock*  oadger,  (from  its  white  or  spotted 

Brockit-cow,  white-faced  cow. 
Brog,  a  pointed  instrument,  such  as  a  shoe- 
maker's awL 
Brogging,  pricking  with  a  sharp-pointed 


Brogues  lAoet;  in  the  Lowlands,  ^oes  qf 
half-dressed  leather. 

Broken  man,  outlaw;  bankrupt. 

Broo,  bree,  broth;  jwee;  also,  opinion 
founded  on  bruit  or  report. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  or  broth  on  meaj^  which  u 
stirred  while  the  liquid  is  poured.  The 
dish  is  denominated  from  the  nature  qf 
the  Uquid,  as  **  wcUer-brou,"  "  itow- 
brote.^ 

Brose,  brewis ;  etir-about. 

Brose-time,  brewis-tkne;  stgmer-time. 

Brown  Kan  of  the  Moors,  a  aroicht  dwarf, 
or  subterranean  elf  . 

Brownies,  domestic  goblins;  **  the  Eobin 
GoodfeUows  "  of  Scotland, 

Browst,  brewing*  as  much  as  is  brewed  at 
oneUme. 

Bruckle,  ^ricibfe;  brittle;  ticklish, 

Bruick,  brool^  use;  wear;  enjoy. 

Broilzie,  frroti;  scuffe;  disturbanee. 

Brunstane,  brimstone, 

Brusten,  bursted, 

Buckie,  sheU  of  a  sea-snttH,  or  anu  spiral 
shell,  of  whatever  size.  **  Deil,  or 
Deevil^s  buckle,*  a  perverse  refractory 
youngster;  a  mischievous  madcap,  that 
nas  an  evil  twist  in  his  character. 

Bulk,  buke^  book. 

Buirdly,  strong ;  atMetie, 

Buist,  boost,  the  mark  set  upon  cattle  by 
their,  owners, 

Bumbazed,  ootasecJ;  cof\fused;  stupefied. 

Bunker,  bench,  **  Sand-bunker,"  sand- 
bag; in  cottages,  a  seat  which  also  serves 
for  a  chest,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid. 

Busk,  dress. 

Basking,  dressing. 

But-an -ben,  be-out  and  be-in,  or  the  outer 
and  inner  side  of  the  partition-wall  in  a 
house  consisting  oj(  two  apartments. 

Buttock-mail,  ^/me  imposea  on  fornication, 
in  Ueu  qf  sitting  on  the  stool  qf  repen- 
tance. 

By,  "  down  bye,*  down  yonder ;  not  far 
off. 

By  ordlnar,  more  than  ordinaru. 

By,  past ;  besides ;  over  and  above, 

Byganes,  bygones,  wheU  is  gone  by  and 
past. 

Byre,  shipper^  cow-house. 

Bytime,  odd  tune ;  interval  of  leisure;  now 
and  then, 

C. 

Ca',  drive,  "  Ca -throw,"  disturbance ;  pre- 
vention. <'Ca'  the  shuttle,"  drive  the 
shuttle. 

CA\call. 

Cadger,  carrier;  huxter. 

Cadpy,  liveUf  and  frisky;  wanton. 

Caickling,  cackling. 

Cailliachs  (Gad.),  old  woman. 

Calmed,  kaimed,  combed. 

Caird,  tinker. 

16 
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Cairn,  keap qfloote 9Ume$,mkd  <u  a  m«- 

morial  of  tome  indivithuu  or  ooeurreitce. 
Calf-ward,  v.  Canf-ward. 
Callan,  callant,  ifouna  lad;  a  wmtwhtU  ir^ 

risory  tiM  q/'fAe  om  term  gallant ;  a  fate 

JhUow* 
Caller,  eool,frt»h;  ''Caller  oysters,"  or 

**  herrings,^  ntw^  caughi. 
Cam,  came, 
Caxsatery, /rovxtrd  i  pervene ;  immamaffe^ 

able. 
Canna,  cannot. 
Cannily,  tldlfidfy ;  eauiiausfy. 


kOfnl 


Canny,  Ml/ul;  pmd&ntf  mekv;  in  a  su- 
perstitious sense,  good  oonaUioned  and 
t€ife  to  deal  wiih ;  tmttworihgf. 

Cantle,  the  back  part  <if  the  head;  also,  a 
froffmemt  broken  off  anffihing, 

Cantnp,  tpell;  incantatton;  charm. 

Canty,  Uvefy  and  cheerjul. 

Capercailzie,  the  great  cock  of  the  wood. 

Cap,  wooden  vessel /or  holding  food  or 
uquor. 

Cappie,  dminuHve  of  cap, 

Cappemoity,  cToiklbtd;  peevish. 

Capul,  horse;  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
work-horse. 

Carfdffled,  curfiiffled,  rujkd ;  runq>led. 

Carle,  churl;  gruff  old  man, 

Carline,  carling,  the  feminine  of  carle. 

Cardafe,  horse-and-cart  service. 

Carried,  m  nubibus ;  having  the  mindjixed 
upon  something  different  from  the  business 
on  hand;  hamng  the  wUs  gone  *'a  wool 
gathering.'* 

Carritch,  carritches,  catechism. 

Curry f  earrawag. 

Cast,  got  over ;  recovered  from. 

Ctat,  lot ;  fate. 

Cost  out,  fall  out ;  ouarreL 

Cast  up,  appear;  also  throw  in  one's  teeth; 
repfwuh  with. 

Cateran,  Ixam;  Highland  and  Irish  «r- 
reaular  soldier;  freebooter. 

Cauf-ward,  calf-ward,  place  where  calves 
are  kept  m  thejidd. 

Cauff,  chaff. 

Cauld,  cotd. 

Cauldrife,  chUlg;  susceptible  of  cold. 

Canp,  cap,  cup;  wotMen  bowl;  idso  the 
shell  of  a  snaH,  tu  snail-cap. 

Causey,  causeway,  calsay,  raised  and  paved 
street.  **  To  crown  the  causey,"  to  keep 
the  middle  or  higher  part  of  the  street,  m 
defiance  of  all  to  be  met. 

Cavey,  hen-coop;  idso,  a  partan,  or  com- 
mon se€t-craS. 

Certie,  **  my  certie,"  mg  faith ;  in  good  troth. 

Chack,  snack;  luncheon. 

ChaftSj  Jaws. 

Chalder,  (dnr  measare,)  sixteen  boHs. 

Chancy,  Uickg. 

Chap,  customer;  fellow;  also  a  stroke. 

Chappit,  struck;  aiaopounded;  mashed 

Chaw,  chew. 

Cheap  o*t,  weU  deserving  qf  it;  deserving 
worse. 


Cbeese-fisL  cA€ete-<lu4,*  cheese  form. 

Chenzie,  chain, 

Chields,  chiels,  young  fellows. 

Chimleyneuk,  atssmeg-comer. 

Choast,  (cA  as  i;  in  Tweeddale,)  hoaat, 
severe  cough. 

Chop,  shop. 

Choyir\jj(jwL 

Chuckles,  barn-door  fowls, 

Chuckin  stanes,  oebme-stones^  mcA  as  chil- 
dren play  at  cnuch-farthing  with. 

Clachan,  a  small  tillage. 

Clack-geese,  daick-geese,  bamade  geese. 

Clagged,  damt,  cl^Med. 

Clairshacb,  dairsho,  harp. 

Claise,  dase,  clothes, 

Cisdtbs,  clothes, 

Clamyhewit,  stroke, 

Clamjamfrie,  mod  ,*  tag-rag  and  bob-taiL 

Clap,  a  stroke ;  also  moment. 

Clapper,  tongue ;  tongue  of  a  beU.  "  Ring- 
ing hiB  clapper,"  using  his  tonguefree§. 

Clarty,  dorty,  unclean ;  very  dirty. 

Clash,  tittle-tatUe;  scandal;  idle  talk, 

Clat,  daut,  rake  together;  an  itutrument 
for  raking  together  mire,  weeds,  ^. 

Clatter,  taUle. 

Clatter-trapa^  ratUe-traps,  a  ludicrous  name 
for  tools  and  accoutrements. 

Ciaught,  clutched;  snatched  violently, 

Qaut,  V.  Clat 

Clayerin  j^  talking  idly  and  foolishly, 

Clayers,  idle  talk. 

Claw,  scratch;  scrape.  "Claw  up  their 
mittins,"  ^oe  ^lem  the  finishing  stroke, 
^  Claw  fayonr,"  curry  favour. 

Clock,  collect;  bring  together;  AofaA. 

"  Clocking  time,**  hatcmng  time, 

Cleed,  clothe. 

Cleek,  deick,  hook, 

Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook.  *'  Oeekit 
in  the  cunzie."  hooked  in  the  hist, 

Cleugh,  cliff;  also  ravine. 

Clink,  smart  stroke ;  also  ajingUng  sound; 
metaph.  money. 

Clinket,  clanket;  struck. 

Clipping  time,  the  nick  of  time.  **  To  come 
in  clipping  tune^"  to  come  as  opportundy 
as  he  who  visits  a  farmer  at  tneeja  shear- 
ing time,  when  there  is  always  mirth  and 
good  cheer. 

Clocking  hen,  clucking,  hatdiing,  breeding 
hen. 

Clodded,  threw  clods;  threw  with  violence, 

Clomb,  climbed. 

Cloot,  clooye,  divided  hoof;  cloven  hoqf, 
**  Cloot  and  doot,"  ho^  and  hoof,  i.e. 
every  hoof 

Clour,  bump  ^i^pon  the  head  from  a  blow; 
also  indentMion  in  a  brass  or  pewter 
vessel;  d^aoement;  ineqwdityofsurfacs 
produced  oy  a  blow. 

Cloured,  adj.  of  dour. 

aute.9.  Cloot. 

Coal-heugh,  place  where  coals  are  hewed 
or  dug. 

Coble,  smalljishing-boat  upon  a 
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Oock  bne,  oock  broo^  cock  broth. 
Cocky-leeky,  oock-a-leekie,  leek  eou^m 

vhicha  oockhaebeen  boiud. 
CodcerDonie^  the  gathering  of  a  wnmg 

womicuCe  hair  tmaer  the  snood  orfiUi. 
Cock-Uird,  a  land  proprietor,  who  cuUivates 

ku  own  estate. 
Cockle-brained,  chttckle-headed;  /ooSsh. 
Cock-fwdle^  lump-fish. 
Cod,  jpiUow;  alsoood. 
Codling,  an  apple  so  caUed,     **  Carlisle 

eodlings,"  are  in  great  esteem. 
Cogue^  oogie^  a  round  wooden  vessel,  made 

^  a  cooper  for  holding  milk,  hrose, 

honor,  4c- 
Colue,  cur,  dog. 
Collie-ahangy,  ouarrel;  confiued  tmroar 

Uke  that  proauoed  when  collies  jaU  o- 

worrying  one  another  about  one  of  thiexr 

own  kind  who  has  got  a  shangie  or 

shagan,  Le.  a  canister,  de.  tied  to  his 

tail 
Coney,  rabbit. 
Cookie,  a  kind  ofsmaU  sweet  bread  for 

eating  at  tea. 
Corbie,  raven.    "Corbie  messenger,"  one 

that  is  long  upon  his  errand,  or  who, 

Uke  the  ravensent  from  the  Ark,  returns 

not  again, 
Coost,oast, 
Coronach,  dirge. 
Corri,  (in  the  Highlands,)  a  hollow  recess 

in  a  mountain,  open  onig  on  one  side. 
Cottars,  cottagers, 
C087,  oozie,  toarm  and  comfortable. 
Couldna',  could  not 
Coup,  turn  over.    **  Coup  the  crans,**  go  to 

wreck,  Uke  a  pot  on  (A«  fire,  when  the 

eran  upon  which  it  stood  is  ffisst. 
Coup,  barter. 
Cooping,  bugina^  pariiadarlg  horses ;  also 

truckmg,  or  oartering. 
Cove,  cave, 
Cowt,  coft. 

Cozie,  cosie,  warm  and  comfortable. 
Crack,  boast. 
Crack,  new;  showy. 

Crack-hemp,  crack^rope^  gaUows-cgpple. 
Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 
Craemes,  krames»  warehouses  where  goods 

are  crammed  or  packed;  range  of  booths 

for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Craft,  crqft, 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck;  throat, 
Craigsman,  one  who  is  dexterous  in  climbing 

rocks. 
Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 
Crap,  the  top  of  anting ;  the  craw  of  a 

fowl,  useakuucrousfyfor  a  man*s  stonuuh. 
Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in  the  heads 

of  haddocks. 
Creach,  EighUmd  foray;  plundering  m- 

cwsion. 
Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier.    "  To  be  in  a 

creel,"  or  **  to  have  one's  wits  in  a  creel," 

to  have  one's  vnts  Jumbled  into  coi^fiuiion. 


Cneta\  basketfid, 

Creish,  creesh,  grease, 

Creishing,  greasing, 

CremtHa,  scrofula, 

Crombie,  crmnmy,  a  crooked  homed  cow. 

Crook,  pot-hook. 

Crook,  winding. 

Cronse,  brisk ;  JuU  qf  heart ;  courageous- 
Kke, 

Crowdy,  mealandmilk  mixed  in  a  odd  stale ; 
a  kind  of  pottage. 

Crown  of  the  canaeway,  middle  qf  the 
street, 

Cruppin,  crep^ 

CvLa,cuageL 

Caddie^  ass, 

Cnitikiiis,  catikings,  guetres,  gatters. 

Cuitle,  diddle. 

Cnittle^  £n^.  cuddle,  (with  a  different  shade 
of  meaning,)  tickle,  **  Cattle  favour," 
curry  favour. 

Cullion,  (Gael.)  puppy ;  base  spunging  dog  • 
base  fellow ;  jx)ltroon. 

Cnmmer,  midw^e ;  gossip. 

Curch,  (Gael,  and  Ft.)  kerchief;  a  womairCs 
covertng  for  the  head;  inner  linen  cap, 
sometimes  worn  without  the  {v.)  mutdi. 

Curfoffle,  ruMe;  rumple;  put  in  a  dis- 
ordered and  tumbled  state. 

Corliewurlies,  fantastical  circular  orna- 
ments. 

Curmurring,  grumbling. 

Curn,  a  quantUy ;  an  uidefinite  number. 

Cumey,  round;  granulated. 

Curple,  curpin,  crupper. 

Cuirach,  a  corackle,  or  small  sUdf;  boat  of 
wicker-^work,  covered  with  hides. 

Cusser,  cuisser,  staUion, 

Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 

Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 

Cutty,  (cut,)  smt ;  worthless  girl;  a  loose 
woman, 

Cutty,a  spoon;  tobacco  pipe,  cut  or  broken 
short,  *<  Gutty -spoom"  a  short  horn 
spoon.  **  Cutty-vtooi,'*  shortJegged  stool. 


D. 


Dab,  daub,  to  peck  tu  birds  do. 

Dabs,  small  bUs,  or  specks  stuck  tipoA  any 
thing. 

Dacker,  search,  as  for  stolen  or  smuggled 
goods. 

Daft,  mad;  frolicsome. 

Daffin,  thoughtless  gaiety;  foolish  play- 
fulness ;  foolery. 

Daidliug,  loitering;  sauntering;  getting  on 
in  a  taey,  careless  way, 

Daiker.  to  toU,  as  in  Job-work. 

Daikenng,  v,  Dacker. 

Dais,  V.  Deas. 

Daltf  foster-child. 

Dammer,  miner. 

Dammer,  stun,  and  cot^fitsion  by  striking 
on  the  head. 
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Danders,  emden ;  r^fiue  of  a  mmth'sJbnB. 
DaDdering,  taunUrmg;  roammg  idlif/rom 

place  to  place. 
Dandilly,  epoUed  bgf  too  mooft  mdti^ienee. 
Dang,    dung,  striick;  mthdnted;  knocked 

Darg,  dargae,  da9f*»  work. 

Dam,  darn,  conceal, 

Daor,  daored,  dare;  dared. 

Day,  **  the  day,*  io^a^. 

Dead-tluraw,  Ma  death  tkroee ;  hut  tuoniei. 
When  appUod  to  an  inanmaie  ^ae't  ^ 
meatu  neUher  dead  nor  aUoe,  neUker  hot 
nor  cold, 

Deaa,  dais,  dees,  table,  great  haU  table;  a 
pewin  tkedivlrch,{uto  a  turf  aotti erected 
at  the  doort  of  cottaoee,  but  not  ueed  (y 
the  Author  ofWaverlejf  in  this  tmue) 

Deaail,  motion  contrary  to  that  qfihe  tun; 
a  HighUmdeuperttiitous  euetam,  unpfying 
tome  preternatural  ffirtue, 

Death-xackle,  death-rattle  in  the  throat  of 
a  ^ing  person, 

ThKTe,deq/e 

J>ee,die, 


Deeinff,  dgiiw;  also  doing, 
DeeTira-backie, « 


devil. 


imp  of  Satan;  Umb  qfthe 


JMLdeviL 

DeSUfi  dozfn,  thirteen, 

Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster,  every  thing 

went  topiy-4urvjf ;  there  wat  the  deml  to 

pay, 
Deil  may  care^  ike  devil  may  care;  1  donH 

care, 
Deil's  snniF-boz,  the  common p^f-baU, 
Delieret,  deUrioue. 
Deliver,  aetioe ;  free  in  motion, 
Deliverly,  actively;  alertly. 
Delve,  V,  Devel. 
Demented,  inttme, 
Dent^,  dainty;  nice, 

Denber,  daintier ;  more  nice  and  deKoate, 
Dem,  concealed;  secret;  hidden, 
Demed,  conceakd, 
Devel,  delve,  very  hard  Ihw, 
Didna,  did  not. 
Dike,  dyke,  sUmc-waU  fence. 
Ding,  strike;  beat ;  subdue, 
Dinl^  neat;  trim;  tidy;  also  contvmptu- 

cm;  soori^  of  others, 
Dinmont&  wethers  hetween  one  and  two 

years  old,  or  that  have  not  yet  been  twice 

Aom. 
Dinna,  do  not. 
Dinnle,^29;  thrilL 
Dirl,  thrUL 
Dirdom,  uproar;  ttmudt;  evil;  chance; 

penanoe. 
Discreet,  ctm?. 
Discretion,  dviUiy, 
DiBJaaked,/»iMf ;  decayed i  worn  out. 
Diqane^  dejune,  breaifaet. 
Dits,  stops  up, 
Diy,  do. 
Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 


Doch-an-domdi     (OaeL)^    ttirrup~esp ; 

parting-cup. 
Doddle,  cow  without  horns. 
Dolled,  dyled,  dated;  stupid;  dotina. 
Doited,   turned  to   dotage;  shaia;  eoss- 

fised. 
Dole,  <'dead  dole,"  thai  which  was  deali 

out  to  the  poor  at  the  funerals  of  the  riek. 
DonnerL  donnard,  orow^  i^vid;  rtaiwirf. 

**  Aula  Donnert,'  m  dotage, 
Doo,  dove, 

Dook,  dudt;  immerse  under  water :  bathe, 
Dooket,  doncaL  dove-cot;  pigeon-house. 
Dookit,  V,  DookiL 
Dooms,  used  intensitive^,  as  **  dooms  bad," 

veiy  bad  {mince  qfd--^  bad^ 
Doon,  down, 
Door-^tane,  threshold, 
Dorlach, «.  Doarlach. 
Donee,  guiet:  sober;  sedate, 
Dought,  could;  was  able. 
Doukit,  dudbed, 
Doup,  bottom;  but-end. 
Dour,  hard  and  in^penetrable  m  body  or 

Donrlacfa  (Gael.),  bundle;  bupsadk;  Ute- 

rally  sat^el  qf arrows, 
Dover,  neither  adeep  nor  awake;  tempo^ 

rary  privation  qf  consciousness, 
Dovering,  walking  or  riding  halfadeep,  aa 

iffrom  the  effects  qfh^uor;  besotted. 
Dow  (pronounced  as  m  how\  are  able. 

Dowed,  was  able. 
Dow  (pronounced  as  in  who),  dove ;  a  term 

qfendearmeat, 
Dow-cote,  pi^eon-Aoiise. 
Dowed,faded;v€mid;  decayed. 
DoYrt,  hollow;  didL 
Dowie,  dolly,  duU;  melanchofys  in  bad 

health;  inoadtune. 
Downs,  cannot;  do  not 
Down  bye^  down  the  tmiy. 
Draff-pok^  bag  of  grains, 
Drai£[,  draick,  dreck,  dreg;  dregs;  a  word 

which  freguenth  makes  part  qfihe  name 

<tf  a  slovenly,  low-^fing  place.    In  this 

manner  it  is  used  in  Mospha-draig. 
Drammock,  a  thick  raw  mixture  of  meal 

and  water, 
l>nLp,dr€p,    l>TSBmw,  little  drop, 
Drappit-egg,  poached  egg, 
Dnyh,  drove. 
Dree,  si^er ;  endure ;  to  dread  the  worst 

that  may  hmpen, 
Dreeling,  dnXmg. 
Dreigh,  tardy;  slow;  tiresome. 
Dridder,  dreadonr,  dread ;  fear. 
Drigie,  dredgie^  dixgie,  funeral  company 

potation, 
Droghllng, coghling,  wheenng  andUowuuf, 
Droukit,  drenched, 
Drouthy,  droughty,  thirsty, 
Drow,  drizzle;  nwuUng  rain. 
Dnidging-boz,  Jiourioag  for  basting  in 

cookery. 
Drugsters,  dh^^I^wto. 
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Dry  multure,  aalrieUd  miU-dueB,  paid  to 
one  mUl  jor  gram  thai  u  gromtd  at 
amotker. 

Daddy,  raggtd, 

T}raAs,ram;  tatUn;  chtkea. 

Dole^  dole,  Borrow;  mommmg. 

Didae,  didoe,  tea  eelery, 

Dong-ower,  knocked  over, 

Donmewaenl,  (Gad.  from  dtrine,  a  num 
waul,  «Mtf  bom,)  a  Bighland  gentleman^ 
generally  the  cadet  of  a  fiuoiily  of  rank, 
and  who  leoeived  hia  title  from  the  land 
he  occapied,  though  held  at  the  will  of 
hia  chieftain. 

DnnahiHy/tMi^tfi^  tmarthi  wth  the  elbow. 

Dont,  isnoci,  stroke,  or  blow,  that  prodnces 
a  din  or  aonnd ;  also  a  good  ekeable  por^ 
ikm  of  anything. 

Dwam,  dwum  dwaam,  9>Mt&»;  twoon. 

Dwining,  deooging;  deetmiag  m  heaUk, 

Dyester,  dger. 

Dyke,  stone^waU  fence. 

Dyronr,  dAtor  who  oamiiot  pag. 


E. 


Eannaniich,  (Gael.)  strong  soup.  The  pot 
IB  filled  with  beef  or  mutton  (not  any 
particnlar  part)^  as  mnch  water  u  pnt  in 
as  will  coyer  the  meat,  which  is  kept 
simmering  nntil  it  is  fully  done,  and  when 
it  is  taken  out,  the  Edumarich  is  what 
an  Enelish  cook  would  call  double  stock. 

Ear,  earl^. 

£ard,  earth. 

Earded,  put  m  the  earth;  Uuerred. 

£ani.eA^ 

Easel,  eoftoord 

£e,^e. 

Eoi,  eges. 

E'en  even.  ^  *'  E'en  sae,"  even  so. 

E^en,  evening. 

Elfeir  of  war,  warlike  ^mte» 

fident,  ag-difing;  dikgent;  oarefid;  aften- 

Eik,  eke,  addition. 

Eliding,  >el 

Eithly,  easilg. 

Elshin,  awL 

Eme,  unde. 

Endlong,  in  mnniemq>ted  eueceseUm ;  eoeii 

on;  at JuS length. 
Enough,  enough. 
"Enow,  just  now. 

Equal-aqnals,  makes  aU  odds  even. 
Eirand.    **  For  anoe  (ains)  errand,*  for 

that  purpose  alone. 
Estreen,  yestreen,  gesterdag,  more  properly 

lastmght. 
Etter^ap,  adder-cap,  atter-cope,  a  spider; 

a  virulent  atrabUwue  person. 
Ettle,  aim ;  intend. 
Evening,  comparing. 
ETidents,  evidences. 
Ewest,  nearest ;  contiguous. 
Ewhow !  eh  wow  1  on  dear  ! 


Ewking,  itching. 
JS^XMBfOgsteries ;  ecstaeies. 


F. 


Fa',  fKW, faO:  btfaU. 

Fa,  get.     **  We  maunna  fii  that,'*  we  miut 

not  hope  to  get  that 
¥  A* exL,  fallen. 

TsL'ard,  favoured.  <<  lU  fk'ard,  tff/afmiredL 
Fae,yoe. 
Fae,  frae,./ixMn. 
Fae,  fiue,  whose;  wAo. 
Faem,yoam. 
Faither,^Aer. 
Faitonr,  rascal;  mean  fellow. 
Fal-lalls, /bofi<&  ornaments  in  dress. 
VaXiow,fsllow. 
Valset^falsehood. 
Fan,  whan,  when. 
Fard,  colour. 
Fard,  faurd,  v.  Fa'ard. 
Farl,  farle,  now  Me  fourth  part  of  a  lane 

cake,  originally  used  for  com  or  bread. 
Fash,  fasherie,  trouble. 
Fashing,  taJdfig  or  giving  trouble. 
Fashous,  troublesome. 
Fastem'8e*en,Fasteme'en,i8AroM  Tuesdag. 
Fat,  what. 
Faald,/oUL 
Faundy  found. 
Faur'd./OMwred.    **  Weel  firai^d,"  weUfa- 

voured:  good4ooking. 
Fau8e,/a2fe. 

Fautijrotii^;  dtfauU;  want. 
Feal,  «od. 

Feal-dvke,  wall  qf  sods  for  an  endosure. 
YeaHf/aithfid;  b^foL 
Feand,  ejected  with  fear. 
Fear,  her,  entire, 
FearAi',  terrible. 
Feck,  strength  and  substance;  part  qf  a 

thuM.      "Best     feck,"     better    part. 

**  Buiist  facik,'*  greatest  part. 
Feckless,  powerless;  pithless;  feeble;  dSs- 
JScientinsomequaJitg.  **  Feckless  body," 

having  bar^  the  remains  of  a  man. 
Teitf  wages. 
Feel, /bo/. 

Ten,  skin;  t^ao  rockg  hiU. 
Veil,  strong  and ferg.    <*  Fell  chield,'*/erif 

fiUow;  torrSbU  feOow.     "Fell  auts,^ 

hdHsh  arts. 
FeU,  Ufdtt. 

Fend,  defend;  keep  out  bad  weather;  pro- 
vide against  want. 
Tended, provided;  madesh{fl, 
Yeni&ag,  providing ;  ]»rovisum. 
Fendy,  ctever  in  providing. 
FerUe,  wonder;  raritg.    ^'To  ferlie,"  to 

wonder. 
Fickle, fiuufe  tojke  orfdge;  puttie;  dif- 

Fie,  fey,  acting  unacoountablg,  as  persons  in 
health  and  soon  to  die  are  supposed  to 
do,  wi  some  last  andexiraordmarg  ^fitrt 
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Flent  *  haet  deuoe  a  thing}  dmioe  a  bit; 

(from  fiend),  deml  a  hU, 
FUdng.  tviuDgtJidaeiing ;  JdcOe-faddlmg. 
Files,  d^uei ;  mom. 
Ilnner,  a  tmauv^ale. 
Fireflaueht, /CoM  o/Ughtmng, 
¥ir\ot,fiurih  part  of  a  boU  of  com, 
VUmA,  bnttle, 
FiaaenleM^  fizsenleflSi  ftukmleM^  pitUett; 

weak. 
Fat, foot;  aUp. 
Fitep  wAtte. 
Flaminff,  hagtmg. 
Flash,  aatk  out  ratkUf. 
FUaghtering,  Ught  thmmgjitfyl^ ;  fkker^ 

ing. 
Flunes,  jMMCffibw. 
Flaw,  ^tu<;  Ua»t. 
Fleedi,/a^;  wkoodle. 
Fleeching,  ftaUermg. 
Flee8,./tte«. 
Fleg,/rwA<. 
Yi&oittfriglUenod. 
Flemit^  flamit,  hamakoi;  txpdUd, 
¥\ey,,fiyhten. 
¥lichtenng,JUUterwg. 
Flight,  arrow 

Fling,  kick ;  throw  out  the  legt  Uke  a  hone. 
FlisUng,  whiekinji  up  amd  down. 
Flisk-ma-hoja^  jiU-JHrte;  giddg  jig-fop 

Flit,  remoffe;  depart. 

Flory,  vain. 

Flow-moss,  loatorymotf;  moraee. 

YXuSffltuh. 

Flaff-flribs,  aqiuU. 

Flufied  i'  the  pan,  humedprimitj  without 

firing  the  barrel  of  the  gun  or  pistoL 
Flonkie,  footnum. 
Flyte,  fiite,  ecold. 
Folic  free  and  sadess  (Ivaithoe),  a  lavful 

freeman. 
Yo\\\eB,fooUshfaihion$  in  dreee, 
ForbwrBf  forefathert;  anceatore. 
Forbje,  hetidee ;  over  and  above. 
Fore,  *<  to  the  fore,"  remainiHg  etiU  in  exie- 

tence ;  also,  in  front. 
Foretatdd,  foretold, 
Forfaim,  exhaueted  bg  fatigue  or  decag; 

eorelv  worn  out. 
¥oT(tivdted,fotf cited. 

Forfonghten.  exhausted  with  fghting ;  fa- 
tigued ana  breathieat. 
Forgathered,  ye//  m  wUh. 
FoTgief  forgive. 
FoTpet,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 
Forrit,  forward. 
Forspeaks,  affects  with  the  eurae  of  an  evil 

tongue,  which  brings  ill  lack  upon  what 

or  whomsoever  it  praises. 
Fortalice,  a  keep ;  fortress ;  castle. 
Fouats,  house-leeks. 
Foumart,  foulmart,  pole-eat. 
Tovii-nookedf  four-combed. 
Fon,  tow f  full;  drunk;  aleo  a  pitchfork, 
Foy,  departing  feast. 
Fozy,  soji  and  spungg. 


Frack*  fisa^f ;  eaaer;  forward. 

Fractious,  jwevuM. 

Fxsie^from. 

F^rampul,   murvig;  forward;   eioil-oondi' 

Fraits,  freats,  superstitious  observamces. 
Frem.  fivnmit,  fraim,  frem*d,  strasige ;  not 

related. 
Fristed,  put  off  for  a  time. 

FviCpt^;  whif. 

FukffooL 

Fusionless,  v.  Flssenless. 

Funk,  funking,  apifXioi  to  a  horse  kicking 

up  the  rear  without  dashing  out  the  heels. 
Funk,  ftinck.    '^In  a  funck,"  m  a  yboluA 

perplexity. 
Fyk!e,bustle;  trouble;  restlessness  i  much  the 

sameasfunk. 

G. 

Gaberlunzie,  a  mendicant;  a  poor  guest 
wAo  oannot  pagfbr  his  entertainmenL 

Gad,  goad ;  bar  qfiron. 

Gae,  00. 

Gae  down,  drinking  bout. 

Gaed,  wenl. 

Gae  wa',  go  moag;  have  done;  mo  mare  qf 
that. 

QaeD,  going. 

Gaisling,  gosling. 

Qait,goat. 

Gaitt,  get,  what  is  begotten ;  braL 

Qene,gone. 

Gang,  go. 

Ganging,  jFowM. 

Gangrel,  a  chud  beginning  to  walk;  alao  a 
vagrant. 

Gar,  garr,  make ;  compd. 

Gardyloo  (B>.)»  gardes  teau, 

QaTrd,niade;  compelled;  caused. 

Gascromh,  (Gael,  cas  crom),  a  hnp  narrofw 
spade,  with  a  projecting  foot-pwoe,  used 
in  the  Highlands  for  di^ng  in  stony 
ground,  where  no  other  instrument  can 
be  introduced. 

Gash,  prattle ;  chatter ;  gossip. 

Gash,  sharp;  shrewd. 

Gate,  wag;  numner. 

Gathering-peat,  a  firg  peat  which  was 
sent  round  b^  the  Borderers  to  alarm  the 
country  in  time  of  danger,  as  the  Jierg 
cross  was  by  the  Highlanders. 

Gathering  peat,  gathering  coals,  either  qf 
them,  put  into  the  fire  at  night,  with  the 
ashes  gathered  around  it,  to  preserve  ig- 
nition for  the  morning. 

Gaunt,  gawn. 

Gaun,  going, 

Gauntrees,  goan-treea»  trams ;  or  wooden 
frames  on  which  casks  m  a  cellar  are 
placed. 

Ganger,  exciseman. 

Gawsie,  plump ;  joQg ;  portlg. 

Gay,  pretty.  "  Gay  gudc,*  pretty  good. 
" Gay  w^X* pretty  well. 
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Getr,ffoodt;  drest:  t^fm^rmmi. 
Gecked,  tasted  the  Head ;  jeered. 
Geizened,  geissend,  guthmg ;  leafy. 
G^t,  brat. 
G«ntle8,  getUUjfdOct. 
Oentrioe,  gemtiUhf;  gooddeteeiU. 
GeDty,neat;  trim;  elegoHtfy Jbrmed, 
Gtj  sharp,  P*"^*^  '^^^"T*    "Cicj  gnde^* 


pretty  good, 
rhaJBt,  ghott. 


Gie^^tM. 

G\eA,gttoe. 

Gieiiy  gwen, 

Giff  ffittf  in  old  Engliab,  ka  me^ka  thee, 

i.e.,  gwe  and  take;  tit /or  tat;  muival 

service  to  one  another. 
Gillie,  fnan-'SenHmt  in  the  Higfalands. 
Gillie  white-foot,  gillie  wet-foot,  a  running 

Jbotman,  wAo  Md  to  carry  his  master 

over  hroo^  and  watery  places  m  travel 

Ung, 
Qms^guOies. 
GillraTaging,  phmdering, 
GUpj,  frolicsome  young  person, 
Gimmer,  two^ear-old  ewe. 
Gin,  gifim,  if;  suf^^ose. 
Ginffik  gingling, jtii^ils  or  <^ink;  jingling. 
GiroL  hoop. 

Girdle,  an  iron  piUxte  for  firing  cakes  on, 
Gim,  grin  like  an  iU-natured  dog, 
Girning,  grinning. 
Gimel,  meal-chest. 
Girth,  gird,  hoop. 
Girths,  **  slip  the  girths,**  tumble  down  Uke 

a  pack-horses  onrden,  when  (Ae  girth 

gives  way. 
G£iiks,  decmUon;  delusion.    ''Fling  the 

^;huk8  in  folk's  een,"  metaph.  throw  dust 

tn  peoples  eyes.      "Give  the  ^aiks," 

be^jolf  and  then  leave  in  the  lurch. 
Glaudt,  glaik,  light-headed;  idle ;  fooUsh, 
Glamour,  magical  deception  qf  sight. 
Gled,  kite. 

Gledging,  looking  slyly  at  cnt, 
QXwAffiame, 
Gleed,  gleid,  glejed,  onv-^aed;  samnting; 

also,  obUque;  awry.    "Gaed  a'  gleeo," 

went  all  wrot^, 
Gleeing,  squintmg. 
Gleg,  Mrp;  on  the  alert 
Glcy,  a-gley,  on  one  side ;  asquint. 
Glin,  glmpse ;  short  tm€;  also  a  fright, 
Glisk,  aUmpse, 
Gloaming,  twilight. 
Glowr,  glowering ;  stare;  staring, 
Glunch,yfY>im ;  gloom, 
Gomeril,y^/f  lilockhead, 
Gossipred,  gofl8iprie^./biiRlMirii^;  intimaoy; 

spcmsorsA^, 
Goa8tie,tMute;  desolate;  what  is  accounted 

ghostly. 
Gooth,  drop, 
Gowan,  datsy. 
Gowk,  cuclxto ;  fboL 
Gowling,  howVmg ;  noisy ;  scolding, 
Gowpen,  gowpin,  as  nnich  as  both  hands, 


held  together,  with  the  palms  upward, 

and  contracted  in  a  drcolar  fonn,  can 

contatn. 
Graddan,  meal  ground  on  the  guem,  or 

hand-milL 
Graff,  greaf^  grave, 
Graip,  dung-fork, 
Graith,  harness. 

OfnmsusheB,  gaiters  reading  to  the  knee, 
Gnm,  grand;  {Syredishy  grann),fine. 
Grane,  groan. 
Graningj  groaning, 
Grat,  crtedy  weot. 

Gree,  agree;  uaofame;  reputation. 
Gned,  greediness. 

Greeshoch,  ^eatfire  pHed  on  the  hearth. 
Greet,  greetings  weep,  weeping. 
Grew,  shudder. 
Grewwme,  horrible, 
Grice,  sucking-pig. 
Griddle,  v.  GixtUe. 
Griere,  overseer. 

Grilse,  gilse,  gray ;  a  young  salmon. 
Gn^moe. 
Grippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for  gripe;  fair 

play  in  wrestlmg. 
Grippit,  laid  hold  qf. 
Grippie,  griping;  greedy;  avaricious. 
Grit,  great. 

Grossart,  srosert,  gooseberry, 
Gnxe,  shuader. 
Gromach,  iHfavoured. 
Grand,  ground,  bottom. 
Gude,  good. 

Gude-danae,  grandmother, 
Gnde-man,  huAand. 
Gade-sire,  grandfather. 
Gnde-sister,  sister-in-law. 
Gnestened,  guested,  been  the  guest  of. 
Guffaw,  gaffftw,  loud  burst  dflaugfter, 
Ottided,  used;  takencareof;  treated. 
Gnisards,  gysarts,  disguised  persons;  mum» 

mers,  tmo   volunteer   vocal  music  for 

money  abotU  the  time  qf  Christmas  and 

New  Year's  Day. 
Gully,  large  knife, 
Gvjse,  goose. 

Gnsing-iron,  a  Unmdresis  smoothsng-iron. 
Gntter-bloods,  canaiBe, 
Gy,  rope. 

Gjre-carling,  hag;  weird-sister;  ogress. 
Gjte,  eraay;  ecstatic;  senselessly  extnu 

vaganit;  delirious. 


Ha',  haU. 

Haaf,  seaL  (Orkney.) 

Hack,  heck,  rack  m  a  stable. 

Hacket,  v.  Howkit 

Had,  hold. 

Hadden,  hdden, 

Haddows,  haddies^  haddocks, 

Ha'e,  Aove. 

Haet,lMi^. 
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Hafflta,  kaUiheadM;  Ab  sidei  qf  the  head; 
the  ttfwtjswt. 

HaffliMhalf-long,)  half;  halfJooff, 

HtiHttf  dveUmff ;  catiodif. 

Halftad,  domteiled. 

Hag,  ayear^g  cutting  qfoak* 

Hagg,  vnuhtoood. 

HaggB,  pits  and  sloaght. 

Hagi^es,  haggis,  ike  plhusk^  ^a,  of  a  Aeep, 
mtnced  wuhmett  onions,  jv,  boUed  in  Ui 
etomaeh ;  diah  oonaecrated  by  Barns  as 

-  Chieftain  of  the  pudding  race." 

HatU, hale,  wftofe.  •'Hail  o*  my  ain.^oS 
mg  oton,  "Hale  and  teer," tohoie  and 
entire. 

HalUn,  partiiion  between  the  door  of  a 
cottage  and  the  fire-place. 

Hallanshaker,  fellow  toAo  mmet  take  hie 
plaoe  behmd  oacke  at  the  haUan;  tturdg 
oeggarlg  ecamp. 

Hallions,  roguee;  worthleufellowi, 

Halae,  haiue,  throat,  neck. 

Halse,  hailsie,  hail;  ealute;  embrace. 

Hal^r,  hofy.  **  Halj  be  his  cast,"  hc^pg  be 
hufate. 

Hame,  home. 

Hamely,  homeig;  faadliar. 

Hamshackle,  to  tu  the  head  of  a  horae  or 
cow  to  one  of  its  fore  Icm. 

Hand- waled,  choten;  picked  out  with  the 
hand. 

Hane,  hain,  spare ;  not  give  awag. 

Hantie,  great  mang;  great  deal 

Hank,  rape ;  coiL 

Hap,  hop. 

Hap,  cover;  cover  warmig. 

Happer,  hojpper  qfa  milL 

Happit,  happed,  hopped;  also  covered  for 
warmth  or  eecurttg. 

Hapshackle,  (used  in  the  soath  of  Scotland 
for  hamshackle,)  to  tie  the  forefeet  of  a 
hone  together  at  the  posteriors.  Side 
langle  ie  to  tie  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of 
one  side  together. 

Harle,  drag;  trail  along  the  ground. 
*'  Harle  an  old  man's  pow,"  scratch  an 
old  man*s  head. 

Hams,  brains.    **  Harn-pan,*  brain  pan, 

Harry,  to  plunder. 

Harrying,  pkmduing. 

Haist,  harvest. 

Hash,  a  dumsg  sloven. 

Hassock,  ang  thing  thick,  bushg,  €uid  ill- 
arranged. 

Hsssoclc,  haslock,  (Jrom  halselock,)  throat 
lock  or  more  bushg  portion  of  the  feece 
oftkeep,  when  they  were  in  a  more  na- 
tural and  less  improved  condition. 

Hasna,  has  not, 

•  Hat,  '*  giving  one  a  hat,"  taking  off  the  hat 
in  his  presence. 

Hatted,  or  hattit-kit,  a  mixture  of  milk 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  butter-mtOL 

Hand,  hold. 

Handing,  support,  dependence, 

Haulds,  kolas;  places  of  retort. 


Hanse,  throaty.  Halse. 

Havered.    UUked  JboUsklg,    or    without 

methoa. 
Havers,  baiverB,  idle  taBL 
Havrels,  haivreis,  half-witted  persons. 
Havings,  behaviour;  manners. 
Hawkit,  white-faced,  applied  to  cattle. 
Heart-scald,  heart-scano,  heart-bum;  me- 

taph.  regret;  remorse. 
Heartsome,  cfteei;/^ 
Heather,  heath.    **  Heather  cow,"  stalk  of 

heath. 
Heather-blntterB,  eock-enipes;  ftom  their 

cry  in  alternate  flights  and  descents  in 

the  breeding  season. 
Heck   and   manger,   rack  and  manger» 

"  Living  at  liack  and  manger,**  apfiied 

to  one  who  has  got  into  quarters  where 

everg  thing  is  comfortable  and  plenteous* 
Heckled,  hackled. 
Heeze,  hoist;  raise  «p. 
Hellicat,  half-witted. 
Hempie^  rogue ;  gallows  topple ;   one  for 

wkom  hemp  grows.     Its  most  common 

use  is  in  a  iocnlar  way,  to  giddg  goung 

people  of  either  sex. 
Hen-cavey,  hen-coop. 
Herded,  kept  shea>. 
Herds,  ke^ers  qTcattle  or  sheep. 
llerezeld,  an  acmowledgment  ofvaeaalage» 
Hership,  plunder. 
Herse,  Aoorw. 
Hesp,  hank  of  gam. 
H^hot. 
Heoghy  precipitous  aeeUoitg;  also  hollow 

Hengh-heBdfheadofthecMf;  sJieoheadof 
the  glen,  between  two  difi. 

Hickery-pickery,  is  clown's  Greek  for 
htcra-ptcra. 

Hie,  go  m  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends;  baeksidee. 

Hinderlans,  back  parts. 

Hiony,  honeg.    ••  My  liinny,**  mg  darling. 

Hirdie-girdie,  topsg-turvg ;  in  reckbss  con- 
fusion. 

Hirple,  walk  lamelg;  halt 

Hlrsel,  move  forward  with  a  rustling  noise 
along  a  rough  surface;  move  sidewagsin 
a  sitting  or  Igwg  posture,  upon  the 
ground  or  otherwue,  6y  means  qf  the 
wmds  ontg. 

Hissy,  Ati«w. 

Hoaste,  V.  uhoast 

Hobbilshow,  coi^hsed  kick-i^ ;  uproar. 

Hoddle,  waddle. 

Holm,  Jlat  ground  along  the  side  qfa  river 
Used  in  the  North  for  island. 

Hoodie-craws,  hooded  crows. 

Hool,  hnil,  hull;  covering;  slough;  pea  or 
bean-h^. 

Hooly  and  fairlv,^r  and  sqfUg. 

Horse-oowper,  horse-dealer, 

Hotch,  hitch. 

Houts,  touts. 

Howe,  hoUsw;  also  hoe. 

Houff,  chief  place  of  resort. 
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Honkit,  dM0  out. 

HowiOf  V.  Uolnn. 

Hoying,  hoUowmg  to ;  iettrng  on  a  dog. 

Hnmdudgeon,  needieu  noise;  muck  tub 
about  noikma, 

Hmnle,  hambie,  mthout  horns. 

Hmnlock-know,  hemlocb  hnoU. 

HardMOD,  urchin;  hedge-kog. 

Hoodie,  nudwi/e. 

Hound,  hunt;  set  a  dog  after  angthing; 
ferret  oui;m  modem  common  parUnce 
often  oontemptuoosly  applied  to  indU 
viduals,  such  u  **«  sly  honnd,"  ''a 
loir  hoancL"  a  se\fi»h^  g^yedg,  rapaeious, 
quirking  jellow,  who  will  alike  employ 
^r  or  foul  means  for  the  attainment  of 
hie  porpoee. 

Hoiuewifo'skep,  hauieskep,  housetoiferg, 

Hontfie,  hoot  awal  (inteij.)  psha/  non^ 


Hardies^  5i(ttodb. 

Hare,  leAorv. 

Horley-hackete,  Muifi  troughs  or  sHedges^ 
in  which  people  oeed  formerly  to  slide 
down  an  indmed  plane  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.    ITiiri^Jkacifeie  is  stUl  a  child's  plav. 

Hurley-hoQse,  llteraily  laet  house;  as  the 
house  now  stands,  or  as  it  was  last  buUt. 

Hoz,  us. 


J. 


Jackman,  a  man  that  wears  a  short  mail 
jack  or  jacket. 

<^Af%»  pf^ckf  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 

Jaegw,  pedlar. 

Juooee,  V.  Jealons. 

Jaod,  jadd,/«i6;  mare* 

Jaogs,  pecUof's  waUets. 

Janr,  wwe ;  also  petulant  loquacity ;  coarse 
raiUery. 

Jaw-hole,  sink. 

Jawing,  undulating;  roUiag  water;  also 
loqtMcious  taSting. 

Jealoos,  pronounced  jalooee,  suspect ;  guess. 

Jee,  move, 

Jeed^ng,^!^. 

Jeisticor,  justicoat,  juste  an  corps ;  waist- 
coat wUhtileeees, 

Jimp,  slim;  short. 

Jimply,  hairdg,  scarcely ^  hardlg. 

Jink,  a  quick  slusory  turn. 

Jinketing  abont,  gadding  about. 

Jirbllng,  pouring  out. 

Ilk,  ilka,  each,  '•iyi  that  ilk,"  of  the 
same,  as^  '*  Knockwinnock  of  that  ilk,*' 
Knockufinnock  of  Knodewinnock. 

Ilka-days,  everu dags;  week  dags. 

m,bad;  diJ^;emL 

Ill-fiiard,  evU^fovoured ;  ugly. 

IU-set,«p»fe/u/;  ilUnaittred. 

Ill-sorted,  ulsuited;  Ul^managed. 

Ingans,  onions. 

Ingle,^.  '< Ingle sidef'/fYjicfe.  "Ingle 
noojc,"  comer  hy  thejire. 

Ingeer,  glean  com,  fc. 


In  ower  and  oot  ower,  positieely  and  vio- 
lently. 
In-pot,  contribution. 
Joctel^,  cku^p-kttife. 
Joea,  sweethearts. 
Jdofss,  pillory. 

Jowing,  the  swkiguM  noise  of  a  large  hell. 
Jowk,  jonk,  stoop  down. 
Jowkery-Mckery,  sly  juggling  tricks. 

Justified,   m/ode    the   victim  qf  justice; 
hanged. 


K. 


Kail,  eoUwort;  cdewort  soup.  "Kail 
through  the  reek,"  a  good  ratmg ;  a  good 
scoldma, 

KaiUblade,  eokwort  leaf. 

Kail-wonn,  caimpiiUar, 

Kail-yard,  cMage^gardon. 

Kaim,  a  Damisk  fortified  station. 

Kame,  comb. 

Kane,  kain,  cane,  duty  paid  hy  a  tenant  to 
his  Umdlord  m  eggs,  fowls,  fe. 

Keb,  to  cast  lamb, 

Kebback,  kebbock,  kebbnck,  a  cheese. 

Keb-ewe^  an  ewe  that  has  lost  her  lamb. 

Kebbie,  cudgel;  club ;  rough  walking  stick. 

Keek,jMg9. 

Keeking-g1as&  looking^lass. 

Keekit,  peeped. 

Keel,  ruddle ;  red  chalk ;  sqft  stone  for 
marking  sheM, 

Keelyvine  (keelyyein),  ;>eii;  pencUqfhlack 
or  red  lead. 

Kelty,  ihe  of  a  bumper.  "  Take  kelties 
mends."  not  drink  fair  ciip  out  in  order, 
to  be  fined  in  a  bumper. 

Kemping,  striving  for  victory  as  reapers  on 
a  harvest  field,  qe, 

Keaxple,  forty  wisps  for  windKngs  {about  8 
lbs.  each)  ^straw. 

Ken,  know. 

Kend,  known. 

Kennin',  kenning,  knowing;  also  small 
portion;  a  little. 

Kenspeckle^  ganngstoek. 

Kent,  cudgel ;  rough  walking  stick. 

Kerne,  freebooter. 

Kill-logie,  kiln  fire  place. 

Kilt.  tM  phUabeg  or  short  petticoat  of  a 
Highlander.  *<To  kilt,"  to  tuck  tga  or 
truss  up. 

Kimmer,  cummer,  gossip;  idle  gossiping 
mrL 

Kind  gallows.  The  gallows  at  Cri^  was 
so  called,  probabhr  oecause  it  was  jocu- 
larl^r  said  that  the  Highlanders,  when 
passing  it,  paid  great  respect  to  it,  be- 
cause tt  haa  assisted  at  the  last  moments 
qfso  many  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
and  was  Ukely  to  do  so  for  themUhes. 

Kinrick,  Vngdom, 

Kintray,  country. 
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Kippaga^  wiolmi  ptumum;  disorders  eom*  Lftpper,  coagulate;  cardie. 

fueum,  Laasie^  Uusock,  Uitle  oirL 

Kipper,  aaihaonaaUodandtmche  dried;  also  Lat,  M.    "  Lat  be,"  tet  alone. 

m  the  state  qfepawmiag,  Lstefa,  dab ;  mire* 

Kirk,  ckareh,  Laach,  Uno;  oaetom;  aeage, 

Kim,  <Aum.  hare,  resL 

Kirrten,  kinen,  dbrwtei.  Lawing,  lawlii,  taaem  reekomag. 

Kinitening,  christeaeag,  hbaXfCogal;  trae, 

Kirtle^  ooi0n»  mantle,  orpattieoat.  I^eagner  lady,  aoUCer**  wife ;  eoK^paigaer ; 
Kiaty  aUit ;  trmik ;  coffm.  camp  trotter. 

Kitchen,  aag  thiag  eaten  with  bread,  each  Led-fiurm, /arm  held  along  with  another, 

ae  butter,  cheese,  dc,  to  aive  it  a  relish.  Leddy,  ladg. 

« Hunger  ia  gude  kitchen,"  hunger  is  heech,  ^sician, 

aood  sauce.    ^  Bread  to  bread  is  nae  Leelane,leefnlane,affii2oM;  quite  soUtarg. 

kitchen,"  it  forms  no  e^ogment  where  Leeaome,  pleasant.    **  Leeaome  lane,"  diear 

indimduals  onlg  of  one  sex  associate.  selfahne. 

Kitchen  fee^  dripptngs,  Leevin'.  leeving,  Uoing. 

Kith,  acquaintance^  Leg-bail,  **  to  ^re  1^  bail,"  to  run  away. 

Kittle,  UcMish,  in  all  ita  senses.  L^in-girth,  girth  of  a  imAk-foA 

KitUed,  tilled.  Leglins,  mUk-pails. 

Kittled,  breeded,  i.e.  brought  forth  voung;  Let-a-be,  let  alone. 

applied  only  to  aome  domeadc  animals.  1-*^  on,  admowle^e ;  confess. 

Kiver,  cover.  Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa',  let  that  alone. 

Knacka,  trifiesfoT  ornament ;  nieh^naeie.  Lathering,  tannM^  the  hide ;  thrashing. 

Knapphur,  (gnapping,)  Eof  lish,  i^ecting  Leogh,  langhed. 

to  apeak ^fine  urithont  knowmg  how.  Le^en,  lightning. 

Knave-bairn,  man~child.  Lick-penny,  a  greedg  eouetous  person. 

Knave,  servant :  ndUer's  bog.  Lift,  skg, 

Knayeahip,  miU'dues  paid  to  the  hnaees  or  Lift  cattle^  make  a  preg  of  cattle.    ^  Lift- 

servants.  rents,"  collect  rents. 

Knayelled,  nayelled,  beat  violenth  with  the  Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 

Jsts.  Lightly,  slight. 

Knowe,  knoU,  rutn^^roMM^;  hilloek.  LUca-wake,  lyke-wake,  watching  a  corpse 
Knumes^  v.  Cranea.  before  interment. 

Kyloea,  Highland  cattle.  Lilt,  carol;  Uvelg  air. 

Kyte,  (kit,)  bellg.  Limmer,  a  loose  woman. 

Kythe,  seem  ;  appear ;  mdbe  fo  appear.  Linking:  waObina  guickfy  and  Ughtlg. 

Kylevene^  v.  Keelyrine.  Links,  Ji«,  sanag  ground  on  the  seashore. 

Lippoi,  refy  upon ;  trust  to. 
Lifting;  mahtng  notches  on  the  edge  of  a 
L.  sword  or  knm. 

Lippit,  notched. 

Laid,  load.  lAppy.  fourth  part  of  a  peek. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  toherbg  faU ;  laid  Liih,  joint. 

to  her  charge.  Lithe,  pliant ;  supple. 

Laigh,  low.      *<Laigh   crofta,"  low-lging  Loan, /ane;  enclosed  road. 

felas  of  inferior  ^uaUlg,  lioanin,  loaning,  green  sward  on  which  cotts 
Lair,  lear,  learning.  are  milked. 

Laird,  lord  qfa  manor ;  squire.  Loch,  lahe. 

Laith,  loath.  Lock,  smaU  quantity ;  hand/uL 

Laire,  lave,  the  rest ;  what  is  left  Lo'e,  love. 

Lamiter,  lame  person;  cripple.  Loof,  loif,  palm  of  the  hand.    "  Outaide  of 
Lamping,  beatsna ;  alao  going  qnUiig  and      the  loof,**  back  of  the  hand. 

wuh  long  strides,  Lookit,  looked 

Lammer,  lamer,  Unmer,  amber.  Loom,  implement ;  vessel 

Lane,**  his  lane,"  Atflwej/'a^oiM.  **  By  their  Loon,  lonn,  rogue;   rustic  boy;  nangh^ 

lane,"  themselves  alone.  woman.    The  word  is  of  both  genders. 

Land  (in  towns,)  a  building  itKluding  dif  hoop,  (Gael.)  bend  of  a  river. 

ferent  tenements  olbove  one  another,  upon  Loopy,  crany ;  deceitful. 

the  same  fonndation,  and  under  the  same  Looaome,  love^. 

roof.  Looten,  permitted. 

Landlouper,  runagate;  one  who  runs  his  Loond,   oabn;  low   and  AeUered;  sUtt; 

country,  tranquil. 

Lang,  long.  Lonnder,  severe  stwming  Uow, 

Langsyne,  long  since ;  long  ago.  Lounder,  quieter. 

Lap,  leaped.  Loup,  jsqp. 
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Loaping-OD-stane^    hor$B-block;    lit   fA« 

Loup  the  dvke, liecip  iktfmoi ;  hrtakotU<^ 
or  into  tie  mckimte ;  teamp. 

liOrable,  loveaNe ;  prmmuortkif, 
Lnekifl^  ffooth/ ;  gammer  ;  old  grtmdam. 
Lnckie  dad,  tockia  daddie,  ^rvM4^!i(Aer. 


Ma, 

llaa»  ma,  iB06b  MOfik 

pgwci  to  f  erwaato,  ^. 
Uajpam.  magnmn   bonom,   dorMe^-tktd 

bottle,  holding  two  Eitgtisk  qiiart$, 
"iiaSl^  pagabU  r<nL 
Mailing,  ybrm. 
MaiUpayer,  rmt-pager. 
Mailed,  (with  the  bfoid,)  mixed, 
Mainin^  bemoamng, 
Malnfl^  (wmeme. 
Mair,  more, 
Haiflt,  mott ;  abnott, 
Mtdat&rtnL',impenomi;  ffiolemt. 
MaiBtety,  power. 
Majoring,  looktng  <md  talking  big. 
Haiiaon,  cmtm. 

Maltalent,  evUpurpoee;  evOincUaatum, 
Mammie,  infantine  of  smmmro. 
Mammodn,  gobbete. 
Mane,  mo<m. 
Manna,  mnut  not 
Manse,  pareonape  koaee. 
Mansworn,  perjured. 
Mantv,  maatma  ntk ;  mantle. 
Marches,  kmdmarkt ;  bomndariee, 
Marie,  marveL 

Hamw.  match ;  moto;  one  qfa pair. 
Mart,  the  fatted  cow,  or  whatever  animal 

it  slaughtered  at  Martinmas  for  winter 

promeum,  ^ 
Mashlam,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  math ;  w^fitte, 
M  asking-fat,  math4fA. 
Maokin,  hare. 

Maimdering,  palavering;  talking  idlg. 

Maunna,  mutt  m^. 

Maw,  mow,  {with  the  tcgthe.) 

Mawking,  manlido,  Aore. 

Mawn,  mowed, 

Maybie,  it  magbe;  perhaps, 

Ifayfaap^  it  mav  happen. 

Mazed,  amasBea. 

Mear,  mare. 

Meg  dortSk  tancg  Meg ;  taucg  wench, 

Melkle»  mtuchf  great;  large;  big;  pre' 


Meltith,  a  meoL 

Meiths,  mieths,  eggs  of  the  jtg-Uom  ypon 

meat. 
Meiths,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  omendit. 
Mense,  manners;  moderation, 
Mensefti',  mannerlg;  modest. 
Mean,  mass, 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Miekle,  v.  Meikle. 
Midden,  dtM^AiOL 
Midges^  ^nate. 
Mightily  might  not, 
Mim,  prim,  precise. 
Minced  oollops,  minced  betf. 
Minnie^    mammie,    infantine    word    for 


Mint,  aim;  attempt;  endeaoom'. 

Mirk,  dark.     Pit  mirk,  (pidc  mirk,)  dark 

as  pitch. 
Mirliffoes»  dizziness;  megrims  m  thehead, 
Misca  d,  miscalled;  unused  and  oaUed  names. 
Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to. 
MhKagg]edfmaiialed  and  di^fynred;  nmi- 

pUd  and  ditoraered. 
Mlslear'd,  HUaught ;  ill-bred, 
M]8lip|>en,  ne^ect;  also  tntpect  and  dit- 

appoint, 
Misset,  put  oat  i^f  torts. 
Mister,  neadl     '« Mister  wight,"  ddld  qf 

necestitg;  doubtjful  character. 
Biistryst,  ditappoint  by  breaking  an  en- 
gagement; dtoeiee;  nseill. 
M ither,  mother, 
Mittans  worsted  gloves  worn  bg  the  lower 

orders. 
Mizzles,  meotJlst. 
Mools^  V.  Mouls. 
Moor-ill,  a  disease  among  eattk. 
Mony,  mang. 

Mom,  "  the  mom,"  to-morrow, 
Momin*,    morning,   morning     dram,    or 

dratight, 
Morts,  the  skins  of  lambs  that  die  of  them- 

sdoes. 
Moss-hags,  pits  and  slougihs  m  a  mire  or 

bog. 
Moodiwarp,  raondiwart,  monldwaip,  mole. 
Mouls,  mools,  earth ;  the  grave. 
Monsted,  (muisted)  head,  cropped  head  qf 

hair. 
Muckle,  V,  Meikle. 
Mugs,  the  larae  Teeswater  sheep, 
Muhme,  (Gael.)  nurse. 
Moils,  motddt ;  cloth  or  Utt  thoetjor  gout. 
Mair,  moor, 

Mttir-ponts,  (poots,)  goung  grouse. 
Mmit,  mount 

Mnigeons^  yn'mocef;  wrg  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman's  Unen  or  muskn  cap, 
Mntchkin,  Enalish  pint. 
Mysell,  ma'seU,  mj^eff. 


Melder,  as  much  meal  as  is  ground  at  one 

time, 
Mells,  middles;  mixes;  interposes. 


Na,  nae,  no. 
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Naig,  nag. 

NaiiifOwri. 

Nainsell,  ovmaelf, 

Napeiy,  tabl64me». 

Nane,  none, 

Vmt,  near, 

Nashgab,  iutpertineni  dUUier. 

Katheleia,  nevertAeieet, 

Near,  chee ;  narrow ;  niMordlg, 

Near-hand,  fiear-a^-Aona;  n«arlyt  ahnott. 

Neb-bill,  noee ;  point  qfamfthmg, 

Neebor,  neighboitr, 

"Seedns,  need  not. 

Ne'er-be-Uddt   nothing  which    wtOd  be 

licked  tqt,   oy   dog   or   eat;  abaointe^ 

nothing. 
Ne*er-do-wee]£,  ioapegraeee^never  to  thrive, 
Neeve,  tAc  doted  hand;  ji$t, 
Neerie-neevie-nec-nack,  thefirtt  line  to  the 

remaining  threOy  viz. 

**  Which  hand  will  you  tak  ? 
Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang^ 
111  beguile  you  if  I  can." 

A  lotterg  r^fme  need  among  bogs  u^ile 
whirUng  the  ttoo  dosed  JUtt  rownd  each 
other^  one  containing  the  priee,  the  other 
empty, 

V&A,nigheet;  next. 

Neuk,  nooki  comer. 

NeveUed,  v,  EneveUed. 

Nevoy,  nepAeto. 

New-fangled,  neiO'f€uhioned ;  engrossed 
tuith  some  noodty. 

Nicher,  nicker,  netqh. 

Nick-nacketa,  trinlBets ;  oimcracks, 

Nick-stick&  notched  sticKs ;  talHes. 

Niere,  v.  Neeve. 

Nievefn',  han^ftd. 

Nififier,  eaechanae. 

Niffy-naffy,./a««tdiM»ut;  conceited  and  fini- 
cal. 

Ni^ht-oowl,  nightcap. 

Noited,  knoited,  rmed;  struck  fordbh 
against ;  as,  "  Noited  their  heada,^ 
hnoeked  heads  together. 

Nor,  than. 

Norland,  northland;  behnging  to  the  north 
country. 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  noli,  black  caitk. 

"Sudgetjog  with  the  dbow,  as  a  hint  of  cau- 
tion. 


O. 


Od  I  odd !  a  minced  oath,  omitting  one  letter. 
Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not  far  off; 

escape. 
Oe,  oy,  oy%  grandchild. 
Off-come,  coiiM  off;  escape, 
Ohon !  ohonaril  (inteij.)  aias !  woe  is  met 
Onding, /bff  qfrain  or  snow. 
Onfall, j^UKn^  on;  attack. 
Onslaught,  inroad;  hostile  incursion;  ai- 

tack. 


Onatead,  farm-stead;  the  buOduige  on  a 

farm, 
Ony,  any. 

Open  stedE,  open  stitch. 
Or,  ere;  b^ore. 

Ordinar,  ordinary;  common;  usual. 
Orra,   odd;  not   matched;   that  may   be 

spared;  unemployed. 
Ostler-wife,  woman  that  ktpt  an  hostdry. 
Out  bye,  without ;  a  Utile  way  ouL 
Outshot,  projecting  part  qf  an  old  buikUng. 
Out  take,  excq>t, 
Ower,  over. 

Ower  bye,  over  the  wau. 
Owerlay,  o*erlay,  overlay,  oroectf;  covering, 
Owerloup,^  over  the 'fence;  trespass  on 

another^s  property.     **  Start  and  ower- 

loup/*  a  law  phrase  rdaUng  to  mardue. 

See  Marcfaea. 
Owerta'en,  overtaken, 
Owsen,  oxen. 
Oy9,  grandson.    SeeOe. 


P. 


PBfpapa. 

Pace,  rasch,  Eaeter. 

Paidle,  pettle ;  ste^;  pUmgh-staff;  also  hoe. 

Paidle,  titnnp,  as  clothes  in  a  tub;  also 
short  anduregnlar  steps,  such  as  of  chil- 
dren. 

Paik,6e(K. 

Paiks,  blows ;  a  beating. 

Palmering,  walking  tn/irmkf. 

Panged,  eramsned;  stuffed. 

Pantier,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 

ParafRe,  ostentatious  display. 

Parochine,  pariiA. 

Parritch,|N>fTt(l^e;  hasty-pudding. 

Parritch-time,  oreaif€ut-tutte. 

Partan,  crabfish. 

Passemented,  guarded  with  laceffringe,  ^. 

Pat,|N>^ 

Ftittput. 

Patrick,  paetrick,  partrick,  pertrick,  jpor- 
tridge. 

VaUXn^plough-stt^. 

Pauchty,  haughty. 

Pauk,  wue. 

Pawky,  wify;  sly;  droBy,  but  not  mis- 
chievousfy. 

FearUne,  pearlings ;  lace. 

Pease-bogle,  scarecrow, 

Peaseweep,  peesewecp^  peeweet,  lapwing. 

Peat,  vet ;  Javourite. 

Peat-hagg,  doughs  m  places  from  whence 
peat  has  been  dug. 

Peeching.    See  Peghing. 

Pedder,  pedlar ;  hawker. 

Peeble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  of  strength,  or  Jbrtijhation, 
in  general.  In  particular,  it  signifies 
a  strona-hold,  the  dtfenoes  qf  which  are 
of  eartn  mixed  with  timber,  strengthened 
with  palisades. 
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P^,  Ped-koute^  in  the  Border  counties,  is 

a  small  sqttare  tower,  buiU  of  atone  and 

Ume, 
Peengin,  whining. 
Peer,  poor ;  also  ajfear, 
Peerie,  bojfs  mimung-top,  wet  in  motion  by 

the  puU  Of  a  etring,  in  place  of  beittg 

whipped, 
Peerie,  cmrume ;  euepidoiu. 
Peen^pearg, 
Pcfflunff,   peching,  pujmg  and  paniing; 

oreathing  hard. 
P(»bt8,  the  PicU, 
Fellack.  peUock,  porpoise ;  in  old  Scotch, 

abuUek 
Peltrie,./iirrier^«  loares. 
Pen-gun,   pop-gun  ;    from    boys'    play 

crackers  formeid  of  quill  barrels' 
Penny-stane,  stone-quoit. 
Pensy,  proud  and  conceited. 
Pettle,  mdulge ;  treat  as  a  pet. 
Phraising,  ^daverti^j  mtuang  long  or  fine 

speeches. 
TIA,  pick-axe ;  slao  pitch. 
Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch. 
Pickle,  ^ain  of  com;  small  quantitg  qf 

anything.    ''Pickle  in  our   ain  pock- 

nenk,"  supply  ourselves  from  our  own 


Pick-maw,  a  small  sea-gulL 
Pictamie,  the  great  tern. 
Pig,  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or  pitcher. 
Pigs,  piKS,  crodleery-ware. 

PQniewinks,  instrtmnenis  for  torturing  the 


finaers.    See  Pionywinkles. 
'mcnc 


Pmchers,  iron  crows. 

Pinging,  uttering  feMs,  frequent,  and 
somewhat  peevish  comptamts.  A  sickly 
spoiled  chud  is  called  a  pinging  thing. 

Pingled,/NWM</;  put  to  difficulty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  with  lappets,  formerly  worn 
by  women  of  rank. 

Pinnywinkles,  a  board  with  holes,  into 
w/uch  the  fingers  are  thrust,  and  pressed 
tqwn  with  pegs,  as  a  species  qf  torture. 

Pint,  two  English  quarts. 

Pioted,  pyebald.  « 

Pipestaple,  tobacco-stopper;  also  broken 
titbes  qfday  tobacco^pes. 

Pirn.  6oo6m ;  the  boobin  of  a  spinning- 
wheel;  the  reed  or  quia  bobbin  in  a 
ufeaver's  shuttle. 

int,put. 

Pith,  strength. 

Pithless,  wanting  strength. 

Flack,  a  copper  coin,  equal  to  the  third  part 
of  an  English  penny. 

Plainstanes,  the  pavement. 

Plenishing,  fwrUture. 

VlevLgh,  fi(High. 

Pleugh-petUe,  phugh-staff. 

Plies,/o&. 

Plisktes,  mischievous  tricks. 

Plot,  scald. 

Plottie,  mulled  trine. 


Vloy,  eoiployment ;  harmless  frolic;  merry 
meeting. 

Pluif,jwjr;  hairdresset's  powder  puff. 

Pock,  poKe,jiocicA;  bag. 

Pocknuinty,  portmanteau. 

Poind,  distrain, 

PoloniOf  Polonian,  a  greatcoat ;  a  Polish 
surtout. 

Pooin',  pulling. 

Poor-man  of  mutton,  cold  meat ;  cold  mut- 
ton broiled. 

Poorfu*,  powerfuL 

Poordth,  poverty. 

Pootty,  poutry,  poultry. 

Poots,  pouts,  poiMi ;  young  grouse,  ^. 

Poppling,  bubbling ;  purUng ;  rippling. 

Poee,  deposit;  hoard  of  money. 

Potatoe-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Pottercarrier,  pottinger,  apothecary. 

Pouch,  pocket. 

Pouss,  pouse,  poos,  ousA;  slight,  quick  pull, 
or  sportive  snatch. 

Pouther,  powder. 

Pouthered,  powdered;  corned,  tightly 
salted. 

Pouting,  shooting  at  the  young  poults  of 
partridges. 

Voyr,  poU;  head;  a^pod. 

Powney,  pony. 

Powsowdie,  sheep^s  head  broth;  milk  and 
meal  boiled  together .-  any  mixture  qf  in- 
congruous  sorts  of  food. 

Powtering,  pockenng,  polterin^,  groping 
among  the  ashes;  orpoketHng  mcessantUf 
in  the  fire ;  rummagmg  in  the  dark. 

Pratty,  pretty. 

PreceeseljT*  preciady. 

Prent,  print. 

Prick,  ^pur. 

Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and  finical 

Prie,  taste ;  prove  by  tasting. 

^^fK<^  entreated  earnestly ;  pleaded  hard ; 
higgled  for  a  baraain, 

TropaXe,  ptUflish ;  aiaclose. 

Propine,  a  present;  gift 

Public, /wooc-AottM ;  inn. 

Puddings,  ^ute ;  sattf<:^et. 

Puir,  poor. 

Pnpit,  pulpit. 

Pun,  pnna,  pound. 

Put  on,  clothed 

Putted  a  stane,  pitched  a  stone.  Putting 
the  stone,  if  a  very  old  Scottish  and  nor- 
thern gymnastic  exercise. 

Pyat,  mamie. 

Pyket,  picked. 


Q. 


Quaich,  small  drinking  cup. 

Quarters,  lodgings. 

Quean,  young  woman.  The  term,  like  tlie 
English  ioench,  is  sometimes  lued  jocu- 
larly, though  oftener  disrespectfully. 

Queans,  wenches. 
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Qaeery-midam,  entis-mttisne;  a  pear  80 

Qaeish,  qiuffh,  r.  Quaich. 

Quern,  hanAnUL 

Quey,  keifer;  young  cow. 


Bode,  rod€, 

Raes,  roet. 

Baff,  penon  qf  worthlem  character;  v. 
Soowff. 

Raip,  rape ;  rope, 

Rair,  raind,  otUcrj/;  from  roar. 

Baiae,  roM;  oroM. 

Rampallions,  rude  rompe, 

Bampanging,  raging  and  stornmg ;  pranc^ 
ing  abotU  wiih/wy, 

Jiam-ettaaf forward;  thoughtleee;  ra$h, 

BMidy,  riotous ;  dieordorlg, 

Raploch,  coarse  undged  wooUm  clofh, 

Rappareea,  toorthlese  runagatee, 

BapacallioiUy  ratccdg. 

Rase,  rote. 

Eath,readg;  quicks  earlg. 

Ratten,  rottin,  rotton,  roL 

Raunletree,  randletree.  rantletre&  ike  beam 
from  wktck  the  crook  is  suspemaed,  wkere 
tkere  is  no  grate ;  also  a  tree  ckosm  witk 
two  branckes,  which  are  cot  shorty  and 
left  somewhat  in  tlie  form  of  the  letter 
Y,  set  does  to  or  built  into  the  nble  ot 
a  cottage,  to  support  one  end  of  the  roof- 
tree. 

Rave,  tore. 

Havelled,  entangled;  cor^fiised, 

"Raji,  stretck. 

Raxing,  reackin^ ;  tiretchmg. 

Reaving,  opan  violent  tkieving. 

Red,  to  interfere  and  separate,  as  in  two 
people  fgkting;  to  disentangle;  dear,  and 
put  in  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  adoiee ;  advise. 

RedderVlick,  v.  Redding-etraik. 

Redding,  unravelling ;  putting  to  rights. 

Redding-came,  larg^tootkeacomb. 

Reddin^-straik,  a  stroke  received  in  at-, 
tempting  to  separate  combatants  in  a 
frag;  a  blow  in  return  for  officious  inter-' 
ference. 

Redd  up,  |N(<  M  order. 

Rede,  A^^iM. 

Redsluink,  Highlander  with  busUsu  of  red- 
deer  skm,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  ap- 
plied also  as  a  nickname  to  a  Highland^', 
m  derision  of  his  bare  limbs. 

Red-wnd,  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reek,  reik,  rink,  course;  exploit;  adven- 
ture; frolic. 

Reekie,  smokg. 

Reeving,  reiving,  reaving,  robbing, 

Reird,  v.  Rair. 

Reiae,  ryre,  twig. 

Reises,  cut  brushwood;  skrub*. 


Beist,  stop  cbetinateig ;  stick  fast  in  the 

middle. 
Reisted,  stopped;  stuck fasL 
Related,  roosted;  smoke  dried. 
Relating^  restive ;  hamng  the  habit  qf  stcp^ 

ping^  u  a  hone. 
Rickle,  heap  qfsUmtSj  or  peats,  4^ 
Riding-dayfl^  dags  qfhomle  incursions  on 

horsdtack, 
"Rkit,  robberu, 
Bievera,  robbers. 
Rieving.    See  Reeving. 
Riff-raff,  rabble. 

Ri&  ru^  qfland;  course;  paih. 
IS^jggfWUd adventure ;  dissipated JroHc 
Riggings  back;  rid^ ;  roqf. 
Rigging-tree,  roqf-4ree. 
Rin,  run. 
Rintherout,  run  out  of  doors ;  gad  about ; 

vagabond. 
Ripe,  search, 
Bitt,  r^,-  tear;  cut;  applied  almost  only 

to  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground. 
Rive,  ri^;  spHt;  rend;  tear. 
Riven,  rent;  torn, 

Rieser'd,  halfieaUed  and  half-driedM- 
Rock,  distajr. 
Rokelaj,  short  cloak, 
Roopil^  hoarse. 
Room,  rose,  extol;  praise. 
Rotten,  rai. 
Roughiea^  withered  boughs ;  a  sort  <^  rude 

torch ;  also  dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whimper. 
Roup,  auction. 
Bouping,  auctioning. 
Boupit,  rouped,  souL  by  auction. 
Bouping  wi£b,  saleswoman,  who  attends 

roups. 
Rous^ad,  msfed. 
Routh,  plenty. 

Routing,  roaring;  beUowng;  snoring. 
Roving,  raving;  delirious, 
Uow,  roll 

Rowan-tree,  mountain  ash. 
Rowed,  rolled. 
Rowt,  roar  like  a  buU, 
Rubbi^  robbed. 

Budas,  rowds,  haagard  old  woman, 
Bug,  ^uU ;  doO'Ckeap  bargain. 
Buegmg,  puuSng  rougkly. 
Bullions,  shoes  made  ofuntanned  leather. 
Rund,  rand,  selvage  qf  broad  cloth;  Kst. 
Rung,  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Runt,  an  olaoow;  also  therta&qfcolewort 

or  cabbage. 

S. 

Sa,8ae,so. 

Sack  and  fork,  (Lat)  fbea  ^  furoa,  i.e., 

drowniHg  and  han^n^. 
Sack  doudling,  bagpimng. 
Sackless,  saikless»  sakeleas,  innocent. 
Sain,  bless  against  evil  iiifiuence;  Ulerally 

sign  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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Siir,  «0re;  Mvy  mmA. 

Salvage,  taoagt. 

fiandy  laTerock,  MudJanir,  mndi&r^iRg, 

SapelesB,  v.  Sackleat. 

Sark,  shirt. 

Sangh,  taOow,  hryfod  leaved  wilhw, 

SmUf  eoul;  mettle, 

Saolie,  a  hired  mourner. 

SvaltUtfpickiing'tMb;  beef-ekmd. 

8takt,»ait. 

Santfit,  Mft-dM. 

Saw,  tow  eeed. 

Sawing,  eowing. 

Scaff-raff,  ripraW;  ni66fe. 

Scaith,  harm ;  damaae. 

Scaithlen,  tmAarm«a ;  uumfured. 

Scald,  scanld,  ecold. 

Scarty  cormorant. 

Scaxt,  tcrateh. 

Scat,  tribtUe;  tax;  answering  to  the  Latin 

vectiffoL 
Qcetb\em,/reefrom  harm, 
Scauding,  ecalding. 
Scanff  and  raff,  rough  plentv,  without  $dee- 

Hon ;  Jim  andJfroUc  m  piaUy. 
Scaur,  acare ;  frighten. 
Scanr,  precipitous  bank  of  earth  overhang* 

u^  a  river. 
Schelm,  rogue, 
SdsLtBd,  slated. 

Scomfishing,  st^oeating  bg  bad  air. 
ScxmeB,  email  cakes. 
Scotch    colloM,   scoured  coUops;   beef- 

etea]ks,scoiekedf  and  broUedin  the  frying- 


Scbuping,  skelping,  moving  haetihf; 

ning;  ecatnpering. 
Sconr,  put  forward. 
Sooather,  scorch, 

Scraughing,  scraighing,  screaming  hoarsefy. 
Screed,  a  long  strk>e  of  cloth  haetUg  torn 

of;  a  lona  tiraae  upon  ang  subject,  Aa#- 

tilg  brought  out ;  a  rcuh  frolic, 
Screeded,  torn, 

Screigh  o'  morning,  thejirst  dawn. 
Send,  a  ^eavu  shower, 
Scodlar.  scmUon. 
Scoll,  Mallow  Jish-basket, 
Scaldaddery,   relating   to   what    is   wi- 

chaste. 
Scunner,  disgust. 
Sealgh,  selch,  ieol;  mo-oo/^ 
Sea-maw,  sea-mew ;  sea-gulL 
Seannachie,  Highland  antiguarg. 
Seer,  mre. 

Seiled,  strained  through  a  cloth,  or  sieve. 
Seiped,  oaeeci;  seiping,  ooBifi^. 
Sell,  self;  ''  the  sdl  o^  it,"  itself. 
Semple,  of  low  birth,  opposed  to  oentU. 
Sering,  sairfng,  serving ;  as  much  as  serves 

the  turn ;  enough, 
SetfJU;  become;  suit. 
Sey,  **  badc-aey,"  sirloin. 
SHabblo,  cutlass, 
Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 


Shanka,  legs;  "•shank  yoofBell  swa',**  take 

to  your  legs;  be  off. 
Sham,  f  Ami  cow-dung. 
Shathmont,  jmt  inches  m  ksigih, 
Shaughling,     shambling ;      **  shauchling 

shoon,"  shoes  trodden  down  on  one  sIm 

by  bad  walking, 
Shaye,  sheeve,  sKee  of  bread,  cheese,  ^ 
Shaw,  show, 

Shaws,  woods;  also  leaves  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, 4'c. 
Shear,  cut;  divide. 
Shearing,  sheering,  reaping. 
Shealing,  tenyxfrary  summer  milk-house. 
Sheeling-hill  (near  a  mill),  rising  ground, 

where  the  akeUed  oats  are  wimowed. 
Sheenest,  dearest, 
Shellum,  skellnm,  rogue, 
She]tie,0Ofy. 

Shiel,  shell;  take  out  qf  the  hudh 
Shilpet,  weak,  washy  ^  and  insipid, 
Shogdng,  shaking;  Jogging. 
Shool,  shovel 
Shoon,  shoes. 
Shored,  threatened, 
Shouldna,  radna,  should  not. 
Shot-window,  a  small  wintlow,  dnefiyfOMi 

with  a  board  that  opens  and  shuts. 
Shoather,   shoulder;    "show   the   cauld 

shoother,"  aopear  cold  and  reserved. 
Shreigh,  shriek. 
Shale,  V.  shool. 
9t\mtA,push;  alsoxAoof. 
Sibb,  reUsted  to  by  blood. 
Sic,  siccan,  such. 
Sic  like,  jttft  so, 
Siccar,  secure,  safe. 
Side,  long;  said  of  garments. 
Siller,  suver ;  money. 
Sillodc  (fish),  podUy ;  gadus  earbonarius. 
Silly,  m  a  weiakfy  state  qf  health,  whether 

of  body  or  mind. 
Sindry^  sundry, 
Sith,  stnce. 
Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 
Skarts,  scratches, 

Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfti*,  skifful;  eunmmf, 
Skeens,  knives ;  "  skeen  dnbh,"  black  kn\fe ; 

the  H^hlander's  dernier  resort, 
Skellies,  squints. 
Skelloch,  jAritf  cry ;  squaH 
Skelping,  moving  rapidly;  also  slipping 

with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Skepa,  bee-hives, 
Sketchers,  skates, 
Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor. 
Skink,  pour  out;  also  soup  made  qf  the 

sUnk  or  hough  of  beef. 
Skirl,  shrtU  cry. 
Skirl  In  the  pan,  sop  in  the  pan. 
Skirling,  screaming. 
Skii^  wmter ;  Jeer. 

Skivie,  out  of  die  proper  direction;  de- 
ranged. 
Skreigh,  ierMe4 ;  loud  shriO  cry ;  "  skrdgh 

o'  day,"  peep  of  day. 


]  36  OLOflSART. 

Skrimp,  ttitU,  aa  to  measure  or  <|aaiitity.         in  Scotland,  and  to  certain  extra-religi- 
Skulduddery,  8Culduddei7,ybnM«rtu>».  oos  castes  eyeryArbere ;  also  a  ramcwr. 

Skyte,  ootUea^HNefeUow,  Soap,  spooi^ui,  or  mouU^fU  <if  soup,  or 
Slack,  an  opmmg  betwem  two  kHU;  hollow       other  liquid,  or  spoon-meat 

whert  no  toator  rwu.  Sonple,  tke  ttrilangpart  ofafiaXL 

Slade,  iM;  tXifiptd  akmg.  Sonple,  n^le ;  actwe ;  also  $ubtle, 

Slaistering,  domg  anjf  tlun^  m  an  awkward  Souther,  sowder,  §older.  ^ 

tmd  untidu  watf;  especially  applied  to  Southron,  souM-coimtramaa ;  £}HgU$hmm. 

dabbling  m  any  thing  moist  or  unclu*  Soutor,  souter,  thoemaber. 

oos.  Sowens,  .^wfunery ;  hlamcmangtt  made  of 
Slaisters,  dirty  dopt,  the  oatmeal  which  remains  in  the  bran 

Slake,  mmar;  ipMdk  of  ihnA  with  wkick       Uter  bolting,  converted  into  a  sub-acid 

atiy  thing  is  bedambed.  starch. 

Slap,  breadk  tn  afonee,  8paB,foretelL 

Sleaveless-gate,  ueayeleis-errand,  on  idle  Spae-wife,pr«9>AeteM. 

orrand;  hunting  the  cuckoo.  ^V^^g*  spnng, 

Sliddery,  eUppery.  Spanged,  aprvmg. 

Slighted  (as  a  fortress^  ditmanOed.  Sparry-grass,  atparagm. 

Slink,  UtUe  worth;  noitohe  dtpendod  v^pon  Spauld,  shoulder. 

Oi  good.  Speck  and  span  new,  quite  new. 

Slink,  mo/ </a  00^ AiUed  immediate^  <{/2er  Speel,  cbnft. 

oahed,  Speer,  ask* 

Sloan,  sftMwn.  Speerings,  aekingt;  answers  to  gvesiions 
Sleekened,  s&xited.  asked;  information. 

Slogan,  war-cry ;  oraathering  word,  Spence^  di^jfensarg ;  parhwr. 

Slot-hounds,  sfouth-nounds,  Uood  hoandt.  Spick  and  span,  matter  and  form. 

who  follow  the  slot,  or  scent.  Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 

Slue,  sup  softly  and  gmetlg.  Bpions,  frolics ;  rioli. 

Sma*,  smaU.  Sporran  (GssH.),  purse. 

Sma^ a siSg fellow; a pm^ fellow; paltry  Sprack,9nios;  sprightfy. 

rogue.  Spraickle,  scramble ;  aet  on  with  difficulty, 

Smeeked,  smoked.  Spreagh,  jtrey;  literaU^,  cattle. 

Smoor,  smother,  Spreagherie,  cattle-li/tmg ;  prty-driving: 
Snaff,  snagffy,  '*  aik  snag,"  knarru  Hump       also  smail  spoil;  paltry  booty  qf  smatt 

qf  an  ww,  a  tree  hmsg  the  branches       articles. 

roughly  cat  ojF.  Sprees^  sprays,  short  irregularities,    and 
Snapper,  stumbte.  conrnvial  indulgences. 

SntLps,  gingerbread  nuts.  Spring   merry  ^tnies,  to  which    people 
Snaw,  snow.  ^prmg  and  dance. 

Snecl^  latch ;  <*  sneck  drawer,"  latch  lifter ;  Sprug,  sparrow. 

bolt-drawer;  sly  fellow.  Sprush,  spruce, 

Snecket,  notched.  SpvUzie,  ipoiL 

Sneeshiog,  snuff.  Spule-bane,  blade-hone. 

SneU,  sharp;  cold;  severe.  Spune,  ^poon. 

Sniggering,  tittering  sneeringly.  Spunk,  a  match ;  a  taper ;  a  spark  ofjire  ; 
Snod,  neat.  a  smaUfre. 

Snood,  a  youn?  woman's  maiden  Jdlet,  tat  Spnnkie,  wiU-o^-wisp;  jack  with  the  Ian- 
tying  roundher  head.  tern;  igmsfatuus. 

Snotter,  the  proboscis  of  a  turkey-cock.  Spur-whang,  spur  leather. 

"  To  snotter  and  snirel,"  to  blubber  and  SuS,  stave. 

snuffle.    To  snotter  is  also  to  go  loUer-  Staif,  an  unbroke-in  young  horee. 

inglu.  Staik,  steak, 

Someoele,  somei^at.  Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steebeorthy ;  stout  and 
Somegelt^ somehow;  someuAere.  courageous. 

Somers,  sojourners ;  sturdy  beggars ;  obtru-  Stamach,  stomach. 

sine  guuts,  who  pleaded  privilege  and  Stance,  standing-place. 

were  not  easily  got  rid  of,  at  least  in  the  Stanchels, stanchions,  trofi6arfybrMCHr«i^ 

Highlands,  where  the  Acts  of  Parliament       windows. 

against  them  were  not  enforced.  Stane,  staine,  stone. 

Soming,  spunging,  and  playing  the  unwel-  Stang,  stistg;  also  a  lonapole. 

come  guest.  Stark  staring  mad,  emaaUly  quite  mad. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange;  ft;  accommodate  Stark,  strong;  rigid;  stiff, 

and  manage.  Staw,  put  to  a  stand ;  surfeit. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind;  the  breathing  qf  Steek,  stitch;  also  shut, 

a  person  m  deep  sleep ;  the  chaint^  or  re-  Steer,  stir ;  molest, 

cttative,  peculiar  to  tne  old  Presbyterians  Steered,  stirred;  meddled  with. 
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Steery,  huttU ;  tHr ;  qiumdarjf, 
SteevQ,  Uif;  strong;  durable. 

Stell,  pkice  qf  covert;  shelter. 

Stend,  make  long  steps. 

Stems,  8tanii»  «tar«. 

Stibbler,  denoal  pnAaHoner ;  applnd  in 

ridicide. 
SUcke<L    stickit^    ttaob;     stabbed;    alao 

bungled  and  spoiled  in  the  making. 
Sticket  minister,  a  clerical  stndeni  or  pro-- 

bationer,  became  vnqwiJ&fied  for  the  mi- 

muterial  office  from  vnbeaUiyt  or  tinma- 

ralcandnct. 
Stievelv,  stiffff ;  ^rmlg. 
Sting  and  ling,  vi  et  annis. 
Stir,  sir. 
Stirk,  a  yonmg  steer  or  keykr  between  one 

and  two  years  old. 
Stoiting,  staggering. 
Stoop  and  roop,  Hwmp  and  rump ;  alto^ 

gether. 
Stot,  a  bullock  beUoeen  two  and  three  gears 

old. 
Stoor,  dust;  skirmish;  battle. 
Stonr,  stoor,  large  and  strong ;  stem. 
Stoor-looking,  gruff-looking. 
Stoath  and  roath,  plsntg. 
Stontiirief,  robbery. 
Stow,  cut  off;  lop. 
8towingl^  eprouis  qf  colewort  gathered  in 

spring. 
Strae,  straw. 
Strae-death,  death  upon  the  bed-straw ;  no- 

tural  death. 
Straik,  stroke. 
Straike, a  strike;  a  bnshsL 
Strath,  a  valley  throuah  whieh  a  river  runs. 
Straughted,  ttretchea;  made  straight. 
Streak,  streek,  striek,  stretch;  lay  out  a 

corpse. 
Streae,  hard  pressure ;  hard  strainmg* 
Stordied  sheep,  a  sheep  that  has  the  sturdy, 

or  ^ddiness,from  water  in  the  head. 
Sackin,  mill-dues. 
Suddenly,  sudden. 
Suld,  sAouZd 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  fellow 
Siine,soofi. 

Sune  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 
Sunkets,  provision  qfany  sort. 
Sunkie,  (ow  stool 

Sorqnedy  (Ivahhob),  presumption ;  inso- 
lence. 
Sate,  soot. 

Swankier  supple  active  jfoungjellow. 
Swanking,  sty^pfe,'  active. 
Swapf  exchange. 

Swart-back,  great  black-and-white  gulL 
Swarfit,  swanreit,  SMwofMci 
Swarved,  swerved. 
Swattered,  sqoattered,  spluttered  ;Jhunced; 

moved  raptdiy  in  the  water. 
Sweal,  to  run ;  said  erf"  a  candle. 
Swear,  sweer,  lazy ;  reluctant. 
Sweepit,  swept. 


Swire,  neck;  also  declination  in  a  hUl;  kol- 

low  beiweoh  two  hills. 
Swirles,  whiris;  circular  motions. 
Swith,  guicklu. 
Swither,  doubt ;  hesitation. 
Swnir,  swore. 
Sybo,  an  onion  that  does  not  form  a  bulb  at 

the  root. 
Syke,  sike,  smaU  rilly  commonly  running  out 

of  a  gutumire;  small  rttl  withoutsand 

or  gravel. 
Syn,  syne,  sin,  since;  then;  efter  that;  m 

t^  case. 
Synd,  rinse ;  syndings,  rinsings. 
Syrer,  gutter;  *  causeyed  syrer,"  aim*- 

paomgutter. 


T. 


Tae,toe. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one;  tae  hal^  the  one  half. 

Taed,  taid,  toodL 

Taen,  taken. 

TaUlie,  deed  of  entail 

Tait,  lock  qfwool^  ^ 

Tale,  «wi^ their  tale,** oeoortJM^  to  their 
own  story;  as  they  pretend. 

Taleatf  purpose ;  ineanation. 

Tammie-norie,  (bird,)  the  auk,  or  puffin. 

Tangle,  the  stem  of  the  laraer  f ucus  digi- 
tals, a  mecies  <yrsea^weea.  The  term  is 
also  applied  contemptoonsly  to  any  long 
dangkng  person  or  tning. 

Tangs,  tongs. 

Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of  tow,  or  hards, 
that  is  made  np  in  a  conical  figure^  to  be 
put  upon  the  distaff. 

Tape,  to  tape,  to  make  a  little  go  a  great 
way;  to  use  sparingly. 

Tappit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin  pot  with  a 
knob  on  the  top,  containing  a  quart  qf 
ale. 

Tarr'd,  marked  with  tar,  as  sheep;  *'a' 
tarr'd  wi*  the  same  stick,"  one  as  bad  as 
the  other. 

Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does  task-work. 

Tasse,  cup. 

Tassel,  tusselL 

Tattj,  matted. 

Taofd,  told. 

Tanpie^  a  slow  foolish  tiku. 

TsMStd,  the  leather  strap  used  for  chastise- 
ment in  Scotland. 

Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised  on  a  nob 
inearth. 

Teind.    See  Tiend. 

Tender,  deScate,  as  to  health;  weakkf; 
ailing. 

leat,  attention;  caution;  care. 


Tengh,  tench,  tough. 
Thack,  thatch. 


Ths/e,  these. 

Thack,  thatch.  "  Under  thack  and  rape," 
under  thatch  and  rope ;  commonly  used 
in  cdlusion  to  the  stacks  in  the  barn-yard, 
after  they  are  thatched-iu  for  the  winter ; 

18 
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10  that  "  under  thaek  and  rape"  means  Tonitle,  teatjf. 

mmg amd amforUMe,  Toot»  pomt;  pet;   kuf;  alao  wotmd  of  a 
Thainn,  wmattgut;  catmU ;  JUIdhitrmg.  korn. 

That.—*  no  that  tu  m,"  mot  very  far  of,  Toutle,  Am^Aty. 

Theeking,  tkatdditg;  tkatek.  Tousled  ou^  rantacked, 

Theow  and  esne,  {Itambom,)  AraU  and  Toosled,  mduorder;  such  as  the  hair  ui- 

bondtmem.  oombod:  rmmplod, 

Thiggers,  wamieWy  beagat§t  that  ask  a  Tow,  kardt^  alsooreme. 

benerolenoe^  not  an  suns.  Town,  aagf  mUuAUedpiao$ ;  a  tmgk  Head- 
Thigging,  goiiff  rotmd  ooOtotmg  ftsMSO-      img, 

lmce§;  gaaUel  hogging.  Tor-muteh,  eloso  Imom  em,  without  laoe^ 
lli^ther,  together.  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps  oovering 

Thereout^  oat  qfdooro.  the  neck  and  part  of  the  shonlden. 

Thick,  iamate,  Trailled,  dredged. 

Thirisge,  thraldom;  aetrictioa  to  a  milL  Traikinf,  lomgmg ;  dam^mg. 

Tholed,  eeffered.  Tramped,  §tampod;  trod. 

Thoofrht,  a  very  Uttle ;  somewhat,  Tnunper,  aoos^ ;  ratt-a-gate. 

Thowless,  sbigguh;  imaetiee,  TVaahed,  detenorated  through  bad  usage. 

Thran^  throng ;  bun.  Traen,  made  of  tree ;  woodm, 

Thrapple^  thropp]<^  throat.  IVig,  neat, 

TbnWftwut:  mthe.  «Headsand  thrawiL*  Trindling,  inmOing. 

Imia  tido  bg  mde,  the  feet  qf  the  one  bg  Trackings  trudung;  bartering;  hanmg  m- 

the  nead  qfthe  other,  tercowee, 

Thoom,  thamb.  Troggs,  troth, 

Thrawart,  erott-^frained;  ilSUempered.  Tkt>toode,  a  warm  covering  for  the  head. 


Thrswing;  twiitmg;  thwarting,  nedk,  and  breast^  when  travelling  in  bad 

Thrawn,  twisted;  perverse;  iU-4empered,      weather. 


crabbed  Trow,  trew,  beUeee;  think;  guess. 

Thns.Y%  twentg^oar  sheaves,  or  two  stocks  Tramo,  Jeufs  hmp. 

of  grain.  Traycle,  treacle, 

Threep,  threap^  accusation;  pertinacious  Tryst,  appointment ;  rendeeoous.     Tryeted 

affirmation  J  threat,    «  An  aold  threep,"  with,  met  with, 

a  evperstitum  obstinatelg  persisted  in  of  Tnilaie,  toolyie^  tusjle,  scufie. 

old.  Tup,  ran». 

Threepit,  jMT Mftod  m  averring.  Turbinadons.  qf,  or  belonging  to,peat,  or 

Thresn,  a  rush.  rather  turf. 


Through-stsne,  grave-etone.  Turnpike  stair,  winding  staircase. 

Thrum  o*er,  tell  over  in  a  tiresome  manner,  Twa.  twae^  ttoo. 

Thnmbiekins,  tkumh-screwsfor  torture,  Twall,  twelve, 

Tiends,  tithes,  Twalpennies,  one  peang  sterling, 

Tig,twitdk,  Twopenny,  oeer  which  cost  twopence   a 

TiU,  to,  Scottisn  quart, 

TilUe*wame,>U(220-/MUb.  I^ke,  d^,  of  the  laiger  kind. 

Time  about,  alternate^.  lyna*  lose ;  tint,  losL 

Tine,  lose.  Tynes,  antlers  qf  a  stag;  teeth  of  a  Aor- 

Tinklen,  tinkers,  row. 


Tint,  lost. 

Tippence%  twopenng  pieces,  U. 

Tippeny,  «de  at  twopence  a  quart. 

Tirlie-whirlie  holes,  intricate  holes,  UdaL  dOodioL 

Tirllng,  diaging  up ;  unooverina,   «  Tilling  UdalJer,  one  wfto  holds  his  lands  bg  attodiai 

Sit  the  door-pin,"  twirling  tke  handle  ^T  temure, 

the  latch.  UgBome,  disgusting. 

Tirrievies,  tantrums,  Ulzie,  oil 

Tittle,  the  infantine  and  endearing  man-  Umquhile,  whilom ;  d-devant ;  late. 

ner  of  pronouncing  sister.  Unbrizxed,  unbn^ben. 

Tocher,  marriage  portion.  Uncanny,  danoerous ;  supposed  to  poeseu 

Tocherless,/)or<»onfew.  supernatural  powers. 

Tod,  fox.  Once,  ounce, 

Todciling,  waddling  aa  children  do.  Unchsncy,  unhtckg ;  dangerous. 

Took  of  dnLm,tu<as  of  drum.  Unco,  uncouth;  stram;  unknown;  it  is 

Toom,  empty.  also  used  intensitiveiy,  as  **  Unco  liitle," 

Toon.    See  Town.  very  little. 

Toot  (tout)  of  a  horn,  blast  qfa  horn.  Unfreens,  m^riends ;  enemies. 

Tonk,  tusk,  a  short  thick  codjish  so  called.  Unhalsed,  unsabUed, 

Tou,  thou.  Unkenn'd,  unknown. 
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Untenty,  meatUitmt ;  eanleu. 
Until,  wKo;  tUL 


Up-bje, a  bale  wojfjarthercm ;  iipikewajf. 
Upcast,  r^nvacA. 

Upoand,  uphold  f  MamtOM, 
UphJNideiif  nfporied;  laid  wndtr  aiSiga' 
turn. 

UiMitltliiff  eoneeUsd:  iMtmiAM. 
UpddflB  with,  «Mi  «0AA»  OM^  via. 
Up-tak,  etmetptkm;  applied  to  the  onder- 
standing. 

V. 

Vm^  or  Toei^  In  Qilmey  and  Shetland, 


oftke 

Yassail],  vnteb. 
yassaU-bnird,  et^t-board, 
YiBDomyj  visoffe, 
YlYVBtfiodi  eatables. 


W. 


Wa*,«aaL 
Waal,t0eOL 

Webster,  wthiier;  weaver. 
Wad,  wager;  pledge;  koetage, 
Wad,i0oiiidL 
Wadna,  would  ftot, 
Wae^woe. 
Waesome,  iM2/t(iL 
WBff,blaei. 

Waif^  etraged;  vagabond. 
Waising,  weissing;  directing. 
Wakertn,  vigilant. 
Wale,  choice;  chooee. 
WalliebeoML 

Walise^  eaddle-bage ;  portmaaieam. 
Wallowing,  weltering. 
WallTdraigle,  the  gomngeet  bird  in  a  nett, 
and  hence  need  for  anj  feeble  ill-grown 


Walth,p&ii«v. 

Wame^  woaA;  beBg. 

WameAi',  6e%iiA 

Wampiahes^  toseeefranUch. 

Wan,  got ;  won.    *  Wan  oV,"  got  over. 

Wancbancy,  vnbuig. 

Wanlon,  vengeance;  the  devil 

Wan-thriyen,    etnnted;    decaged;    whoee 

thriving  is  retrograde. 
Ware,  et^^end;  lag  oat. 
Wanle,  active;  strong;  hetdthg. 
Wark,  loorifc. 
Wark  looms,  tools. 
Warlock,  wuard. 
World,  world. 
Wena.  worse. 

Warstisb  wirstle^  wrestle,  wrestle. 
WasauLwasnot. 
Westell  cake,  wassail  cake;  an  oaten  hid' 

baked  im  Me  own^wUlh  earrawag sevMt 

4c.p  M  it. 


Wastiift,  wastry,  waste;  iaqMrudeni  esp- 

IMwe. 
Wat,«wC 
Wat,  weet,  inow. 
Water-broo^  water  gmeL 
Water-pqr|rfe.  water  speedweB;  brook  Bme. 
Wnihet,  weather. 

Waocfa,  wafl^  wanif,  nanseom;  bad;  shabbg. 
Waultiwiwjto. 
Wanglit,  heartg  draaghi  of  Savor. 
Wanr,  woree;  also  pmt  to  the  worse;  get 

ike  better  of. 
Wanred,  wonted;  vanquished. 
Wawl,  roll  the  eges,  and  look  wUdfy. 
Waw^  weUe»  and  swdehiei^  teoMi^  wkirU' 

pools,  and  guffs. 

Wear,  last;  enanre. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

«  Wear  the  jai^et"  This  phrase  allndes 
to  a  cQStom  now,  we  beheye^  obeolete^ 
by  which,  on  paying  a  certain  tee,  or 
otherwise  making  intarest  with  the 
huntsmen  of  the  Caledonian  Hant»  any 
dtizen  aapirant,  whoee  rank  did  not 
entitle  him  to  become  a  member  of  that 
more  higlily-boni  society,  might  become 
entitled  to  the  field  privilegee  of  the 
Hunt,  and  among  others,  was  tolerated 
to  wear  tkejaeket  of  the  order. 

Wearifti\jNiti|^;  distressing. 

Weasand,  windft^ 

Weather-gawi^  stgns  qf  an  approaeking 
stonn. 

Wv^  small 

Weel,  well;  weal 

Weel,  well,  well;  prosperity ;  advantage. 

Weft,  waft,  woof. 

Wei^h  bawki^  the  beasn  <^  a  baHanes  for 
weigliing. 

Weighty  a  sieve  witiunU  holes,  for  winnow- 
ing com. 

Wed  a  wed,  well  weU! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  smaB  whirhool 

Weird,  diting.  « The  weird  is  diee*d," 
the  iUfortune  is  suffered;  ihe  desting  is 


fuyiOad. 
Weiseb  wd 


^eise^  weise^  wns^  wnsh,  lead;  guide; 

point  out;  shew  the  wag;  direct; put  in 

the  wag, 

Wdked,  wanlkit,>UM  doth,  oafloM. 
Wdl-head,  spring. 
Wern,  soar. 
Werena,  were  not. 
We've,  we  shall 
WhM,who. 

Whample,  stroke;  dash. 
Whang,  JaotAer. 
Whap^  c«r20i9. 
Whar,  whaor,  where. 
What  for  no?  wkgnott 
Wheen^  whin,  panxl;  a  number  of  persons 

or  thugs. 
WUdding,  jcikUm^. 
Whigamore^  ^TMl  wUff. 
Plugging,  jo^S^M^mJd^;  urging  forward. 
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Wfaigmaleerifli,    trinheUf    mck-nackeit;  twisted   wands,   in  whkh   malefaotort 

whinu.  seem  formerly  to  have  been  banged. 

Whiles,  lometmei.  Worriecow,  wirrieoow,  kobgoblm;  OMgbear  ; 

YfhJXModLf  wheedled;  cheated bgwkeediinq.  $carecrow;  the  devil, 

Whiiljring,   iMmbooetrngi    dtcemmg   wilA  Wowl^  toojfiMird;  vnld;  unreotatmed;  die* 

medoue  pretenoee,  ordered  im  mtellecL 

Whilly-wbAS,  idle  coQoUng  tpeechee;  Jktm»  Wraitb,  <m  apparitum, 

mere,  Wud,  wood,  mad, 

Whilk,  t&Ate&.  Wuddie.    See  Woodie. 

Whin.    See  Wheen.  Wall-a^wins,  woeieme! 

WhiDf^ngiJawiiiHgatklwhinitiffliheadog,  y^viil-eal,  wiid-cat ;  oat~a-motmtain. 

Whinger,  asortqjf'  hanger  need  ae  a  b^fe  Wull,  mil    <*  What's  yer  wuU,"  what  ie 

at  meals  attd  in  broils.  ^^"^  pleature. 

Whinnying,  ne^Ain^.  Wnsaent,  mthered;  dried. 

WhinSi^MrH ;  garte.  Wun,  wm ;  get^  in  all  its  senses. 

Whin7ing,^ytn^  rapidly.  Wanna,  winna,  will  not. 

Wliite  hass,  eaueagee  ettjfed  with  oatmeal  Woss,  with.    See  also  Weise. 

and  suet  Wylieooat,  ho^eficamd  under-dreee,  next 

Whittle- whattieine,  making  fooUeh  con'  tha  Bhirt ;  Jannel  pettieoaU, 

Wiecturee;  reaeomt^  to  Uttie  purpose,  Wynds  (in  a  town^  tumings-off  from  tha 

httUe,  bU/e,  streets;  lanes, 

Whittret,  loeasei  from  white  throat.  Wyte,  blame, 

Whomling,  wkebning;  overturning,  Wyted,  blamed. 
Whom,  Aor«. 

WhuUy-whain£^  ee^ng,  T. 
Whnmmle,  whSmf  turn  over, 

Whunstane^  whin'Stome.  Tsffing,  barking  Uke  a  dog  in  a  passiomi 

Wr,  with.  chattering. 

Wife-carle,  a  man  who  busies  himseff  about  Tagger,  hwUer ;  ranger  about  the  country; 

household  affairs^  or  women^s  worh  pedlar. 

Will-a^wa,  weal-away,  woe  isms!  Tald,  siq>ple;  active;  athletic. 

Willyard,  wild;  strange;  usuKCountnhie ;  Yammend,made  a  hud  outcry. 

sAy.  Tanking;  im^  of  talking  EngUsh, 

yfixapXet  winding  turn.  Yaxidi^  jade;  mare. 

Win,  get;  '*  win  by,**  get  'past ;  "  win  to,*  Taud,  **  far  yaud,"  a  eru  of  encoun^ememt 

reach.  or  direction  Jrom  a  shepherd  to  his  dog, 

Windle-strae,  crested  dog's-tail  grass.  Tanld,  alert ;  athletic. 

Windles,  a  turning  frame^  upon  which  yam  Teamed,  curdled. 

is  pat,  to  be  wwnd  off.  Teaming,  remie^. 

Window-bole,  the  part  of  a  cottage  window  Telloch,  shrill  cry, 

that  is  filed  by  a  wooden  blistd,  Telloched,  raised  a  shrill  cry, 

Winna,  wanna,  will  not,  Tellow  yoldring,  yellow  yorling,  yellow^ 

Winsome,  gainiy ;  lovely ;  pret^ ;  i^ftngag-  hammer. 

ing  appearance^  or  charaeter  and  man"  Ter.  your. 

ners,  Teri,  earL 

Withershins^    wreng-ways    about;   from  Yesirwa,  yester  even ;  last  night, 

right  to  Ufi;  contrary  to  the  apparent  Tin,  one, 

motion  of  the  sun,  Tinoe,  onoe. 

Withy,  woNody,  rope  of  twisted  wasids,  Tett,  gate. 

Witters,  barbs  of  a  fishing-spear,  or  qf  a  Tokin^  the  ploughing  that  is  done  at  one 

iishing4iook^  4c  puttvng-to  ^the  horses. 

Witting,  weeting,  knowing.  Ton,  there ;  yonder;  b^fond. 

Woo*,  1000/.  Took,  yeoking;  yo\rking,  itch ,-  itching. 

Woodie,  gallows;  also  a  withie,  or  rope  of  Towe,  ewe. 
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